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PREFACE 




GREEABLY to periodical custom, we have again the pleasure, on 

the completion of another volume, of thanking our friends and 

correspondents for the continued confidence they have manifested 

kfy in " The Gardeners* Magazine of Botany," and for the 




liberal support which they have accorded to it. For this we 
return them our warmest and most grateful thanks ; and, at the same 
time*, venture to hope that the evidence we have manifested of a desire 
to be useful in promoting the cause of Botanical and Horticultural Science, will 
secure for us, in the great year of 1851, a still larger amount of support. 

In the present volume a part of the Coloured Illustrations have been devoted to 
New Fruits, a feature which, we doubt not, will be favourably regarded by our sub- 
scribers, and which will be continued in succeeding volimies whenever subjects of 
sufficient interest present themselves ; and thus we hope to win for the Magazine a 
Pomological as well as a Botanical reputation, and render it — what a gardener's 
magazine ought to be — a complete record of every new fact which may present itself 
in the circle of the sciences with which it is connected. 

From our friends in all parts, abroad as well as at home, we solicit the passing 
tribute of a kindly word, and, in all confidence and humility, would again remind 
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them that^ while determined to spare neither trouble nor expense to render the 
Magazine as perfect as possible, the realization of our anticipations can only be effected 
by the hearty co-operation of all concerned ; and therefore, we hope and solicit that 
every new fact which may come under their observation may be transmitted to us for 
publication. Thus, and thus only, is it possible for us to attain that full measure of 
usefulness which we are desirous should characterize this periodical. 

Again, in an especial manner, thanking all who have assisted us by their pen, 
pencil, or advice, or by supplying subjects for illustration, we wish them success in 
their peculiar avocations and a very happy new year. 




London, December 31, 1850. 
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EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PLANTS IN THE QARDKN OF THE ROTAI, BOTANlf (tOCIETT. 





F the many sights about Town which have been claiming the attention of 
the public, that of the American plants in the Garden of the Royal Botanic 
Society was not the least attractive. With the following summary of what was there to be 
flccn, Tvn have also much pleasure in presenting our readers with a sketch, showing to some 
extent tlie arrangement and grouping of the plants. A more gorgeous floral feast it would 
he almo!>;t impossible to conceive in a space so limited, unless with Dr. Wallich wepictm-e 
to ouraclvcB the Rhododendrons of the Himalayas, the effect of which he compares, when 
viewed at a distance^ to that of regiments of soldiers, in scarlet uniforms, in the full sun. There, 
however, the Rhodf ttlendrons are nearly all scarlet ; here, unfortunately, the paler colours, as purples, 
^ lilacs, and lighter hues prevail, and hence the effect is quiet and very much less glittering. Thanks, 
however, to the industry of the Bagshot nurserymen, and some few private individuals, the race of 
hardy Rhododendrons is fast improving, and vaiieties nearly as bright in colour as their parents 
of the eastern hemisphere are fast coming into cultivation ; so that, in a few years, those who go 
with the times, and add the novelties as they appear to their collections, will entirely change the 
character and appearance of their American gardens, while for single specimens upon lawns 
these high-coloured varieties will be invaluable. It is not only in colour that Rhododendrons 
are improving ; in form and substance also they are making way. They are losing the flimsy frilly 
character, and gaining in size of truss and of individual flower, also thickness and rotundity, ftnd the 
cup-like form, which alone can make them what florists desire they should be. One which we have 
seen this season, and which we hope shortly to figure, called Towardii, raised by Messrs. Standish and 
Noble, is nearly perfect in that respect, and Rembrandt, Murillo, arid Guide, in the collection of 
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ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PLANTS. 

Mr. H. Waterer, are remarkably fine things, which moat be had by all who admire first-claSs flowers. 
" But," remarks some anti-florist, " Everestianum, what a mag:nificent thing, how beautifully fringed, 
and what a lovely colour." Granted : it is a lovely thing as seen in the collection of Mr. John Waterer, 
and we must confess that, much as we desire to see fine formed flowers, we are not sufficiently preju- 
diced and artificial in our taste to wish to see the form of this fine flower altered. It is distinct and 
beautiful, and as such let it remain ; shining by contrast with more modem productions, and breaking 
that sameness of outline which alone can satisfy the longings of our thorough-going florists. 

The exhibition of American plants is held, as we have before stated, in the Garden of the Royal 
Botanic Society in the Regent's Park, under a tent covering a considerable space of ground, which has 
been arranged, with an eye both to taste and utility, by the worthy curator of the garden, Mr. Marnock. 
Entering by the central and principal entrance, the ground slopes considerably, and advantage has been 
taken of this to raise mounds on each side, extending almost to the bottom of the tent, and divided into 
clumps edged with grass verges, in which the shrubs are planted. The open space between these 
principal clumps has a number of raised circular beds of various sizes, in the centre of which fine single 
specimens of tree Rhododendrons are placed, the remaining space being covered with dwarf and very 
choice varieties. In our engraving, which must only be considered a " bird's eye view," the tent and its 
appurtenances of supports, &c., is left out, our object being to picture a pretty garden scene, which all 
who have the means may create for themselves ; and that at no very formidable outlay, in any place 
between the Land's End and John O'Groats, or the Giant's Causeway and Cape Clear. 

Among the most absurd of vulgar errors is that of supposing that American plants will not grow 
almost in any situation, from the deep ravine to the mountain top, from the floating island, formed on 
some rude raft, to the driest peak which this or any other temperate country supplies. All that is 
necessary is cultivation, and, as a matter of course, preparation ; and every estate, every locality in the 
wide range before alluded to, will supply material as good as can be desired, if properly prepared and 
intermixed. In the place^ in one of the midland counties, where the writer of this first saw the light, 
and where an estate of many thousands of acres does not yield a handfrd of peat earth, which many 
consider the only suitable soil for American plants, are some of the finest specimens of Rhododendrons 
in the world, growing in a sandy marly yellow loam, of some two feet in depth ; some of the plants 
twenty years back being thirty feet in diameter, and proportionately high, and what they are at the 
present time, we hope shortly to have the means of showing. All that is required to grow American 
plants to perfection is, a soil deep and porous, and rich in vegetable matter, and whoever can command 
top-spit loam, with leaf mould or other decomposed vegetable matter, and some good gritty sand, 
may grow American plants as well as they grow at Bagshot, or in any other peaty locality. On this 
subject we shall have more to say when noticing " Waterer's system of growing Rhododendrons, &c.," 
by Mr. W. B. M'Pherson, an attachi of Mr. H. Waterer's establishment, and Messrs. Standish and 
Noble's Catalogue, which contains an excellent treatise on the culture of American plants. 

To return to the exhibition : — On entering, the ground to the right and left is occupied by plants 
from Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot ; the bottom of the tent with a part of the side slips by 
Mr. H. Waterer of Knap-hill ; the right side by Mr. John Waterer of Bagshot, and the left by Mr. G. 
Baker's plants from the Windlesham Nursery, Bagshot. 

In these collections the most remarkable kinds, at the time of our visit, were the following : — 

R, JEverestianum, delicate pink, or French white ; 
the flowers fringed, and very abundant. 

It. Maeuhsum, white, tipped with pale lilac, greenish 
blotch. 

JR. Nwatkum^ the best of the whites as to colour, 
but deficient in form, free. 

J^. Ohrioaum, pale lilac, very large. 

:R. DeUeatistimunh white, tipped with lilac, first- 
rate. 

JS. Vestitum ooeeineum, rosy scarlet, nicely marked. 

£. SyaeinthiftorwHy rosy lilac, or purple, double, and 
very distinct. 

E Macranthum, bright rose, shaded to the edge. 

J?. jRoamm elegans^ very profuse. 

IL Leopardii, very distinct and late, large and good, 
purple, with brown spots. 

H. Blatteumj very large, the flowers being four 
inches across, distinct. 




Messrs. Standish & Noble. 

Ehododendron^ Mias Agnea LoudoUy rose, tipped with 
salmon, tolerable form. 

R. Mrs. Loxtdofiy pinkish salmon, nicely spotted, de- 
ficient in form, but conspicuous. 

R. Maid of Athena, delicate pink, nice form. 

R. UdeheUum, dark purple, tipped. 

R, Pietum, white, with a dark spot, pretty. 

R. Roaeum compaetumj a compact rose-coloured 
flower, of tolerable form. 

R. Ereetum, deep rose, good. 

R. Candidum, fine white, faintly tipped with lilac. 

R, Elegana, rose colour, distinct, and very dwarf. 

R. Sabrma, pale pink, delicately marked on the 
throat 

Me. John Waterer. 

R. Zyonenae, pink, very pretty. 

R. Prineepa, pinkish lilac. 
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JS. Blandyafium^ deep rose, nearly scarlet, tolerable 
form. 

R, AVmm elegant, white^ with green spots^ good 
form. 

J2. CataiobieMe flw pbnOj a double light purple 
variety. 

Ma. H. Wateber. 

R, Augustui, puiple, distinctly marked with green, 
fine form, and trass. 

R, Fastuoaumflore plenOy pale lilac. 

R, QmstmUiney purple, distinctly marked. 

R. OuidOj transparent rose, fine form. 

R, MuriOo, very dark purple, fine form. 

JR. AtrotoHguimm^ crimson, fine fonn, late, and 
very good. 



R. RemBramUf deep transparent rose, shaded to the 
edge, very superior. 

R. OoBlettinumy a bluish lilac self-coloured variety, 
of good form. 

R. i^Mtfmri, dark reddish purple. 

R, Vandyke, a lively self-coloured rose. 

R. Jaekmanii, rosy puce, very dark spots. 

R. Purpureum grandiflorum, very distinct. 

Me. Bakeb. 
R. JMicatumy fine white, with deep spots, very free. 
R, Ortmd/i/hr%»m macukUum, rose pink, fine spots, 
large. 

R, Mammoth, rosy lilac, good form. 

R, Ignsic&nsy deep rose pink, nearly scarlet — A. 





PROFESSIONAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 

HINTS AJDDBESSBD TO YOXTNO GARDENERS. 

Bt Me. W. p. EEANE, Autroe op "The Bbai7tib8 op Sueeet," &a 

AM glad to find that you had the good sense to procure another place of employment before you 
left tiie gardens at C- — , where you had remained sufilciently long to have acquired a general 
knowledge of the gardening operations so succeBsfrdly practised in that establishment. . It is not the 
leng^ of time that a young gcudener may spend in a place so much as a careful attention to note in 
the mind, and also in the memorandum-book, the daily occurrences that oome under his notice, that 
best prepare him for a change. I have seen some young men spend several years in a garden without 
much profit from their experience, and others, who have not remained half the time, leave with a 
large share of useful knowledge. The abilities of all seemed to be generally equal, but their tastes and 
inclinations were various. To some the daily work was a toil, and life a misery — counting the minutes 
as hours till the clock struck the time for breakfast, for dinner, or for resting from the labours of the 
day. To others the hours passed briskly and pleasantly along, to whom the various work that every 
day produced was a pleasure, affording them some hints for improvement, or new ideas for further 
investigations. The evening hours showed the bent of each man's inclinations. Your own short 
experience, I make no doubt, has been sufiicient to prove to you, that those who retired, after the 
evening repast was over, to ruminate over, or to note in the memorandum-book the work of the day, 
or to pore over some book for further information, are the persons who have most generally raised 
themselves by their persevering industry, and good moral conduct, to the highest stations of their 
profession. After some years, I have seen those who preferred the amusements of gay frivolity to the 
more useful desire of self-instruction bitterly complain that gardening was a bad business, and that 
success invariably depended upon friends and patronage. It is true that by the kindness of friends 
or patrons good situations have been, and are now, procured for many gardeners ; but in very many 
instances the friendship or patronage is extended to the individual for the purpose of giving him a fair 
chance of advancement in life ; and misconduct, or mismanagement, will afterwards forfeit all claims to 
further notice. I believe, as the poet wrote, that 

** There is a tide in the affiurs of men. 

Which, taken at the flow, leads on to fortune ;** 

and that a young man, of good moral conduct, with an unflagging desire to take a fair advan- 
tage of every opportunity that circumstances may place in his way, will ultimately succeed in 
procuring that advancement to which, by his qualifications, he is justly entitled. 

I see no fear for despondency ; be assured that the principal part depends upon your own exertions, 
and as a faithful guide, I shall undertake the pleasing duty of pointing out, as to me seems best, the 
road for you to follow to gain that information so necessary for your future advancement. Your hand- 
writing is pretty good ; but a correct knowledge of English grammar is indispensably necessary, as 
without it, a continual diffidence will attend all your efforts to give expression to your thoughts, either 
in speaking or on paper. This knowledge is piu*ticularly useful to gardeners, who are in many places 
required to commimicate frequently with their employers, on many subjects concerning the manage- 
ment and other affairs of the gardens. Be assured that correct grammar embellishes all communica- 
tion ; and that ideas, good in themselves, when clothed in bad grammar lose half the impression that 
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would otherwise be made by them. An acquaintance with grammar gives that degree of confidence 
which is necessary to lead you on to further improvement. I am the more anxious to impress upon 
your mind the great advantage of acquiring this knowledge, as young gardeners are often very defi- 
cient in this respect. Whether it is that they do not see the benefit of it, or whether they are too 
indolent to exert their mental faculties for its acquirement I know not, but this I know, that very few 
possess any acquaintance with the grammatical construction of the language. It is to be deplored that 
such is the case, more particularly when a very short but close attention will give a general acquain- 
tance with the subject which will extend to the more minute particulars of that branch of learning, as 
reading and other studies progress. 

Of all occupations to which a man is bom, who has to depend upon the labour of his hands and 
head for an existence, that of a gardener appears to me the best. The variety of employment to which 
the routine of business calls him is, to a young man imbued with a taste for the study, both pleasing 
and healthful. The work is not always laborious, and the various employments give a pleasing relief 
conducive to health. Exercise is necessary to procure a sound state of the body and of the mind. A 
well spent day in the improvement of the garden v?ill give a reKsh to the studies of the evening. 

It is the great complaint amongst young men that Nature has not supplied them with good 
memories, as they soon forget what they have read. In most instances I have observed it was not 
their memory that was to blame, so much as their own want of fixing the attention on what they 
read. They allow the eyes to roll over the book, heedless of forming a communication with the 
brain, and, when the book is closed, there is left only a vague dreamy recollection of having read some- 
thing, the particulars of which had vanished into " thin air." To read profitably it is necessary to fix 
the attention, to divest yourself of all thoughts foreign to the subject on which you are engaged, and 
at the end of each page or chapter to take a review of it mentally, that is, to close the book and to 
repeat, as well as your recollection serves, the words that you have read ; when you find yourself 
deficient in the main particulars, read it again and again until you make yourself master of it. When 
you are about to finish the reading for the evening, take a retrospective view of the whole in your 
mind's eye, and you may be sure by a regular perseverance in that system, you will have no reason to 
complain of your memory. It is more profitable to read one page in that manner, than to run over the 
pages of a whole volume without leaving any lasting or useful impression on the mind. Bead slowly 
but surely ; my advice is given from experience. 
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JuNB 18. — Few subjects of exhibition were present. 
Mr, Loddiges, of Hackney, sent a Bombay orchid like 
Saccolabium Blumei ; and Mr. Cuthill, of CambcrweU, 
had well-ripened examples of the Black Prince Straw- 
berry, a very acid but early variety. From the gar- 
den of the Society was Boronia spathulata, a rather nice 
species; Achimencs Escheriana, Kleei, and the small 
bright scarlet pyrojMBa, together with Phyteuma violaB- 
folia — a nice plant for rockwork ; and the Galifomian 
Abronias — umbellata and pulchella. 

July 2. — No meeting was held ; but as there were 
some few interesting subjects sent for exhibition, we 
shall briefly notice them. The most remarkable of 
these was an Achimenes, named TugweUiana, sent by 
Mr. Glendinning, of Chiswick : it is of compact habit, 
with moderate-sized, shining, ovate leaves, and spurlcss 
flowers of a very deep rich colour, which we may call 
a true purple, as it had a very decided tint both of blue 
and rose — the blue tint more conspicuous in the younger, 
the rosy tint in the older blooms : it is a distinct and 
pretty variety. The other plants were from the So- 
ciety's garden. Among them was a hybrid Ccrcus, 
raised by Mr. Gordon from C. crenatus crossed with 
speciosissimus : it has the broad, flat, crenated stems 
of the former, and flowers of the same form, — the sepa- 
line divisions of the perianth being long and narrow, 
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the coroUine segments shorter and broader — but the 
colour is a deep rose pink ; it makes a pretty variety. 
There was also a Gcsnera, named primulina, a plant 
with upright stems, two feet and a half high, branching 
oppositely, having hairy elliptic stalked leaves, about 
three inches long, and furnished in the upper axils with 
a few light scarlet flowers, having a tube an inch and a 
half long, ventricose above, and a very unequal Kmb, 
the upper hp being considerably prolonged, the lower 
lip short and three lobed. Besides these there was 
Achimenes Kleei, a pale rose form of the longiflora sec- 
tion, not of much worth as now seen; Metrosidcros 
robusta, a neat shrub, with myrtle-like leaves, and ter- 
minal branches of crimson threads ; Spathoglottis For- 
tuni, a pretty greenhouse, herbaceous plant, with long, 
narrow plaited leaves, and spikes of yellow blossoms ; 
a small Bhynoospermum jasminoides, very full of 
flowers; the comparatively worthless Adamia versico- 
lor; Abronia umbellata, and some others. Cut Pinks 
were sent by Messrs. Turner & Edwards. 

Mr. "Wilmot, of Isleworth, sent a seedling Straw- 
berry, named Prince Arthur, of the merits of which we 
had no means of judging beyond that presented by its 
appearance : the fiiiit is deep red, averaging an inch 
and a half in diameter, variable in form from obtusely 
conical to angular, and cockscomb shaped, and some- 
what coarse looking. 
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AMABTLLIS ACBAVANII PCLCHEBKIHA. 

AMARYLLIS ACRAMANII PULCHERRIMA. 

Nat. Order, AjuxnuDACKM. 

GsMXUo CBAaACTSR.— AmazyUis, Lmn,— Perianth ooroUine, i bous or fringed, lobes of the limb unequal. Stamens inserted in 
superior; tvbe short, or wanting; Umb six-parted, sub-ringent, I the throat, deeUnate, ofonred upwards toward the end, unequal, 
with nearly equal recurred lobea, the throat often with soalee. I Style in the direction of the stamens ; etiffma three-lobed, or 
Stamem six, inserted in the throat of the perianth ; filamenta \ three-toothed. Oapeule with three ftirrows. Seede in one series 
free, deeUnate or erect, nearly equal, or alternately long and j in the oeUs, imbricated ; the testa black, often margined, 
short; anthert Tersatile. Ovary inf<^or, three-celled; omtlee I Amastzxis auuca, £er,— QcKpe two-flowered; flowers 
numerous, inserted in two rows in the central angles of the ringent; IcaTcs shining; crown of the tube firm, coloured, 
oeOa, nearly horiaontal, anatropous ; tiyle filiform, elongated, | obsoletely toothed ; ladnia inrolute below at the bottom of the 
taking the direction of the stamens; eti^ma gaping, or three- limb ; stamens included.— (ito^ Reputer, t1. 444.) 
toothed, the teeth recurred. Oapmtle membranous, oblong- Varies with broader and more equal and obtuse segments of 
three-sided, or depressed-spherical, three-celled, loculiddally the ^T\anth.—{A. platypetala, Bot. Sep., j!^., 1088.) 
three-valved. Seede numerous, globose, or paleaeeous-com- Htbbid. Ajcaxtllxs AotAMAMn pui^bsrbxica.— A cross he- 
pressed, margined or winged, sometimes fleshy, by suppression tween A. auliea and A. Johneom, having a broad, scarlet-crim- 
stditary, filling the whole cell, or the entire capsule. son perianth, veined and reticulated with a deeper shade, and 

SuB-exKus.— Hippeastnim, JJtfrfrtfrt.— P«riafi<A almost ftumel- with a broad green stripe at the base of each segment, 

shaped, the throat of the tube contracted, smooth within, gib- I 

BESCRIPTION. — Leaves bright green, broad, tapering to an obtuse summit. Scape two or 
more-flowered, glaucous. Flowers large and spreading ; segments of the perianth broad, ovate, 
acuminate, somewhat undulate, green at the base, with a stripe of green extending some distance 
up the middle of the disk of each lobe, the rest of the limb deep scarlet-crimson, (blood-colour,) 
deeper in the middle, and with indistinct deeper veins and blotches forming a kind of reticula- 
tion. The stamens declinate, green below, red above, the pollen yellow. The style which 
takes the direction of the stamens is likewise green below and red above, with the inner sur- 
faces of the three-parted stigma white. 

HiSTOBT. — ^This plant, which was shown at the Horticultural Society's Exhibition in May 
1850, under the above name, is stated to be a hybrid between A. aulica and A. Johnsoni, the 
latter of which is regarded as a hybrid form. It appears to take its colour from the former, 
and the stripings from the latter, and is a remarkably rich-looking flower, from its full colour 
and the breadth of the segments of the perianth. The present name is hardly a convenient 
one, since the name of A. Acramanii was previously given to a hybrid between A. atdica platy- 
petala and A. pnttacinay by the raisers of both plants, Messrs. James Gaixaway and Co., of 
Bristol ; the present having been called A. Acramanii pulcherrima merely on account of the 
resemblance in form, and size of the flowers, to the original A. Acramanii. 

Our figure of this fine bulb was taken from the plant already alluded to as having been 
exhibited by the raisers, Messrs. Garraway, Mayes, & Co., nurserymen, of Bristol. — A. H. 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE GENUS AMARYLLIS. 

Bt Mb. M. SAUL, Gabdeneb to the Bight Hon. Lobd Stoi^bton, Allebton Pabx, Yobxshibb. 

fHIS splendid and beautifol family of bulbous plants appears to me not to be so extensively culti- 
vated as it deserves, containing, as it does, so many varieties of surpassing loveliness, beauty, and 
grandeur. This, of itself, is sufficient to secure for it a large share of attention. But it has a still 
stronger recommendation for extensive culture ; namely, that it can be made to produce its gorgeous 
and magnificent flowers equally as fine during the autunm and winter months as at any other season ; 
on which account it is invaluable to all who have conservatories and drawing-rooms to keep gay daring 
these months; for though modem gardening famishes a long list of plants well adapted for this 
purpose, still the many truly elegant and superb varieties we now possess, the length of time they con- 
tinae in flower, and the very pleasing variety they make, very justly give them a claim to a high place 
among decorative plants. 

The few remarks which I offer on their cultivation will be a mere outline of the mode I adopt. I 
find all the varieties of the Amaryllis delight in good light turfy loam with a little rotten dung, or some 
partially decomposed leaves and a little sand. All the larger kinds, when placed in good large sized 
pots — all other conditions being favourable — throw up magnificent flower stems. I have had a bulb of 
A. Johnsoni, that threw up at one time four strong flower stems, each of which had four flowers. A 
more splendid object than this it is scarcely possible to conceive. 

The number and size of the flowers will depend on the amount of organized matter stored up in 
the bulb, which is a magazine that contains all the nutritive matter collected from the leaves. 
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Bulbs increase in size and store up matter only during the period in which they have leaves ; the 
quantity and quality of it will, therefore, depend on the health, vigour, size, and number of these, 
and the length of time they continue to operate, which they do most efficiently when young and 
under the influence of bright sunlight Every attention should, therefore, be paid to keep the 
leaves in a healthy, active state as long as possible. 

When flowers are required during the winter, the bulbs should be introduced into the hothouse 
early in the autumn. As Amaryllises generally flower early in the season, there will sometimes be 
a little difficulty at first to keep them back till winter. The way I manage is this. Supposing a 
bulb to flower this year in May, no attempt having previously been made to retard it ; I next season 
retard its flowering till autumn, and the season following till winter. By this plan, and having a 
good stock of bulbs, there is not the slightest difficulty in having them in flower all the winter through. 
If the soil be very dry when the bulbs are flrst brought into heat, an excellent plan to adopt is, to place 
the pots in a tub of water for half an hour, after this they will not require much water for some time. 
The flower stems and leaves will soon show themselves, and as they increase water must be given more 
freely. If the bulbs contain plenty of organized matter, they will only require a little heat and water, 
with exposure to light to produce their flowers. As soon as these are fully expanded, the plants should 
be removed to the conservatory or drawing-room, which they will adorn for a month or six weeks. 
After they have done flowering they should be potted, no matter what season of the year ; the leaves 
are then in healthy action, and when placed in large-sized well drained pots, in the soil recommended, 
carefully watered, and placed in a good heat fully exposed to the light, they will grow most luxuri- 
antly, and the bulbs will increase in a proportionate degree : they will become magazines replete with 
organized nutritive matter, and will produce the following season magnificent flowers. When the 
leaves naturally show symptoms of ripeness or decay, water must be gradually withheld ; and when 
fairly decayed, the pots should be placed in a dry, airy situation, where neither fix>st nor rain can reach 
them ; here they may remain till the time for starting them again comes round. It may be objected 
that plants flowering during the winter will not, under any treatment, store up as much highly or- 
ganized matter as plants flowering during May or June. Plants flowering at the latter time will have 
all the advantage of bright sunlight for storing up nutritive matter, which will be, without doubt, 
more highly organized than that stored up by plants flowering during winter. But the leaves con- 
tinue to operate for a much longer time on plants flowering in winter dian on those flowering in sum- 
mer ; by this means as great an amount of nutritive matter is stored up by the former as by the latter, 
though, perhaps, not quite so highly organized. But the advantage of having these magnificent flowers 
in winter is more than an equivalent for any loss. 

The following list includes some of the finest varieties in cultivation : — 
A. aulica platypetala. A insignia. 

A. Acramanii. A. inteimixta. 

A Acramanii pulcherrima (splendid). A intermizta augusta. 

A delicata. A. lineata. 

A. intermedia latipetala. A. margmata consplcua. 

A Jordoni. A marginata venusta. 

A Johnfloni. A. magoifica perfecta. 

I may perhaps mention two firms that are very rich in Amaryllises — the Messrs. Knight and Perry, 
of Chelsea, and the Messrs. Garraway, Mayes, aud Co., of the Bxistol Nursery; the latter gentlemen 
possess the most extensive and valuable collection in Britain ; and Mr. Mayes having devoted much 
time and attention to this lovely genus, has been the successful raiser of very many of .the finest varie- 
ties in cultivation. 




A. picta. 

A. reticulata. 

A. refulgeoB. 

A. sanguinea. 

A. venosa grandiflora. 

A. vittata pallida. 
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The jRudimenii of Botany : a Familiar Introduction to 
the Study of Plants, By Ajithur Henfret, F.L.S., 
&c., &c. London : Van Voorst. Pp. 250. 
A SMALL manual of pocket size, intended for persons 
commencing the study of Botany. It is the best *^ First 
Book of Botany'' we have seen, both in its plan and 
execution ; the learner being led on, step by step, in a 
direction, which, to our minds, seems clear and easy 
of access, and is instructed in the rudiments of the 
science in elegant, yet simple and popular language, 



admirably aided by a number of small but expressive 
wood-cut illustrations. We have selected, as a specimen 
extract, a passage in which the bearing of the ^ts of 
the science upon the practical duties of gardening is 
shown in a very interesting way. After explaining 
the nature and characters of budsj Mr. Hen&ey goes on 
to remark : — 

"7?hat the bods are to a great extent independent of one 
another Is shown in the oommon operationB in gardening, where 
plants are multiplied by separating the stem into pieces, each 
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bearing a bud, which are capable of producing adventitioiu 
roots fbr their own sapport, and thus becoming independent 
plants. This is seen in slipping and laying, the latter process 
being an artificial mode of efTecting what is done naturally in 
the productian of stoob and runners. New plants produced 
from buds, in any manner whateTer, can haye no true roots — 
all their roots must be of the adventltions kind ; and if eza. 
mioed, it wiU readily seem that they are never, even apparently, 
pnAongatioDS of the lower end of ti&e stem. In the operations 
c^ grafting and budding, an instance is aflbrded of the power of 
distinct plants to become actually united by growth ; but this 
can naturally only take place when the graft and stock have 
their structures of almost identical nature, so that their modes 
of growth and enlargement do not diflbr to any considerable 
degree ; then the bud, instead of producing adventitious rootSf 
draws its nourishment from the stem of the plant to which it 
has grown, and of which it becomes as completely part as a bud 
naturally produced upon it, only showing its independence by 
retaining in its own branches the efaaraoter of the plant from 
which it had been originally removed." 

The book, which is yery nicely got up, containfl, 
besides general intiodnctory remarks, chapters on the 
organs of simple growth and nutrition ; on the organs 
for the production of new plants ; on flowerless plants ; 
and a sketch of Systematic Botany. — M. 

An Analjftia of the JBritish Fema^ and their AlUea. By 
G. W. Francis, F.L.S. &c., &c. London : Simpldn 
and MarshalL 8yo, pp. 88. 
Of this useful little work on the Ferns, Lycopods, and 
Equisetums indigenous to Great Britain, a fourth edition 
is now issued, which, as iar as we can discoyer, does 
not in any respect dijQTer from that which preceded it. 
The author, who originally adopted, and still retaios the 
old nomenclature, besides a general sketch of the struc- 
ture, distribution, and uses of the different groups treated 
of, has giyen imder each species a brief specific cha- 
racter, and description, with a reference to synonymes, 
figures, and habitats ; but as a book of reference for the 
study of our native Ferns — a study eyery day becoming 
more widely spread — ^it is imperfect in not containing 
any allusion to the new Ferns which have been recog- 
nised, and described within the last five or si^c years, or 
since the date of the second edition of this '^ Analysis." 
The illustrations consist of nine plates, each containing 
ficom five to eight figures ; and these though necessarily 
small, are neat and clear, and mostly characteristic. 
The figure given of Polypodium calcareum, is, however, 
an error ; and we differ with Mr. Francis as to the 
name of the plant which he calls Aspidium aculeatum. 
There are some other discrepancies of nomenclature, 
but as the author avowedly follows the older names, we 
leave them without further criticism. To have main- 
tained its former useful character, this edition should 
have undergone revision, so as to have at least disposed 
of the recent additions to British Pteriddogy. — M. 

Oxford Botanic Garden ; or a Popular Guide to the Bo- 
tanie Garden of Oxford, By C. Daubeny, M.D., 
F.It.S., &c. Oxford : Shrimpton, pp. 56. 
Onb of those useful sixpenny guide Books, which are pro- 
vided at most of the public botanic gardens for the use 
of visitors. That imder notice, contains a plan of the 
Oxford Garden, as at present arranged ; with an his- 
torical sketch of the origin and progress of the garden, 
in which are introduced some views and a plan of the 




garden as it was towards the dose of the seventeenth 
century. The rest of the book is taken up by a dis- 
cursive tour through the various departments, the more 
important plants cultivated in each being mentioned, in 
many cases with interesting anecdotes or other inform- 
ation concerning th^n. In the Experimental Garden — 

" A series of experiments has been carried on for ten years, 
on no less than sixteen diflierent kinds of vegetables, with the 
view of ascertaining what influence on the amount of produce, 
and upon the quality of its mineral ingredients, might be ex- 
erted by continuing a crop for a number of successive years on 
the same plot of ground, by comparison with the same ctag 
shifted from one plot to another during the same period, no nuu 
nure being applied to either. 

" The results arrived at appeared decisive in favour of the 
advantage of a rotation ; but the most interesting conclusion I 
was led to deduce," writes Dr. Daubeny, ** related to the dis- 
tinction existing between the acHw and dormant ingredients of 
a soil, as it appeared that a portion only of the mineral matter 
which it cantains is in a condition to be taken up by a plant, the 
rest being connected to the other ingredients by too dose an 
affinity, to be separable from them at the time by the action of 
atmospheric agents. It is to this power of promoting the gra- 
dual operation of the latter, in unloosing the dormant ingre- 
dients frtun their union one with the other, and in thus rendering 
them available, that the utility of ploughing, and of other agri- 
cultural operations seems mainly attributable." 

These " Guide Books" are all extremdy useful to 
those who have occasion to employ them. — M. 



New Fancy Pelargoniume, — The fancy Geranium show 
at the Surrey Zoological Gardens presented three very 
marked improvements — Formosissimum, Beauty of St 
John's Wood, and Ada, aU three good general forms. 
Formosissimum, a beautiful edge, fiowers well laid to 
form good trusses, and a pretty distinct rosy-cdoured 
marking. Beauty of St John's Wood, a most brilliant 
rose, bright, indeed, as crimson-scarlet, but with a 
purplish tinge; but it had not lost its fringed or 
puckered edge. Ada had many false pips, but there 
was one which indicated a beautiful form, if the rest 
had been like it in character. FormoqiuBsimum and 
Beauty were first rate ; for we care not, as yet, about 
the puckered edge, when it is the only bad point about 
a flower, and when all the other essentials are in per- 
fection. There is a wide distinction between condem- 
natory or disqualifying blemishes, and fiGralts of degree. 
An ill-formed Dahlia places the flower below a well- 
formed one, but an eye exposed makes it no flower, and 
casts it altogether. A long-cupped Tulip is placed be- 
low a short-cupped one of the same quality in other 
respects, but a foul bottom condemns outright the best- 
formed flower in the world. Now the edge of a fimcy 
flower may, according to the roughness or smoothness 
be a point against it, and drive it lower in competition 
with others in all respects equal with a better edge, but 
it is no condenmation, and it is possible to gain as much 
by its other properties as it loses by the edge. The 
Beauty of St John's Wood beats even Formosissimum 
in colour, but the edge of the latter, is better. In 
short, they are the two best that have been exhibited, 
and if we may take the sditary pip of Ada as a criterion 
of what it may be, and shut out from our view all the 
false flowers, that will also be an acquisition. — Country 
Gentleman. 







1. Lapaaeria rosea. 

2. Ouprtpedium eaudtUum, 

3. MUraria cocMnea. 

4. Lardizabala bii^mata 



NEW AND RARE PL.4NTS. 

Lafaqhria HflBEA, J?Mi5 and Fuf^on. Ropo- 
ooloured LapngcHa. ( Bo l. Maff. ,4447), — N at. Orf*, 
Pyiemac&ft*. — A IwAutiAj] climbing plantj jimtiably 
Teqtiiring the protection of a green hou&o. The BtcniH 
are round, bmncMng, and grow lo a conaiderable 
length J k?aring ovate-laneeulate, coi iaceoug, glojiay, 
stalked leavfia, and from thtir iisiLi, the scjlitarj' lily- 
like bbssoma ; these are large and very handBomc^ 
and eansiflt of six part*, the tliree ovilcr narrowGi-j 
all deep rose caloiir internally spotted vnih wliitc ; 
they are suce^jcdcd by large oblong pulpy berries, fvf 
HWGci and agreeable fiavoiir. — From Chili ; intro- 
duced in 1S47. Fuwers ? 

CYpniFEUittM CAUDA RJM, Liudiey. Lung-tailed 
Lady'fl Slipper. {Taut. Fi Oard., I t, 9).— Nat, 
Ord., Orchidacca', ^ Cypripedfav— -A very remark- 
able, atcmleaa, eool stove, herhaoeoua plant, with 
dietichoufl, aword-Bhaped, kathcry leaYcB, a foot 
long, and an ert^ct scape longer than the kavc»s, 

hearing several flowers from within large epatho-like hrauts. The j^cpiil^ 
are eurved, ovate- lanceolate, the petals are extended into long, narrow^ 
linear taUs, the lip is ohlang, pouch-shaped^ glandular on the ctl[>e near the 
base ; the sepals are dirty yeUowish green, the petihs dull brownish purple, 
the Up dirty flesh indour with dull purple veins. The petals are short at 
firHt^ and in three or four days grow to a f<xit and a lialf in length, — Fnun 
Peru ; luountainB ; introduti*d iu 1848, Flowers in spring, 

MiTHARiA COCCI NE A, Cavatiiiits, Scarlet Mitraria* {J^ot, Mag.^ t. 4462)» 
— Nat* Ori, GesncraeeEP, § Geanereie* — A handi^ome low fihrub^ with elen- 
der, obscurely tetragorioiis branches, and small opposite, rarely tematc, 
leaves, of Jin acute- ovate form, cr en ate- serrate, and of a deli cute green 
colour. The flowers are axillary, and grow on long dr<nTiping pedieclB ; 
they are tubular, the tube cone trie ted at Uie bjise, curved, and ventricoac 
above, a little contracted at the mo^ith, and dividing into an obscurely 
two-lipped limli of fiv^i fjhtnae spread iog segments ; the colour is a bright 
light Bcarlct.— Fi>:nii Chiloe ; introduced in IS48. Flowers in summer, 

LAaniKABALA IlITElt^'ATA, Hutz mid Pavrn^, Bitcmate-lcaved Lardiza- 
hala. {Bnt. Mag.^ t. 4501).— Nat. Ord., Lardi^abalaccsc.— A desirable, 
hardy, evergreen climberj suitable for covioring high walls. It is a rapid 
grower, with terete often twisted branrhcs, hearing variable leaves, which 
arc sometime* hi-, or even tri-temate, hut generally simply temato ; the 
leaflets ovate, leathery, dark-green. The pedunclea are solitary from the 
aiila of the leaves supporting the pendent spikes of flowers ; the sepals six, 
deep purplish eboccdate colour, rbombco-ovate ; the petals six, small, lan- 
ceolate, white, forming an eye or disc to the flower. — ^From Chili : Concep- 
tion ; introduced in 1847, by G. T. Davy, F^q. Flowers in winter. « The 
fruit is sold in the Chilian markets." Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. 
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OaAMMANTHES CHLUR^FLORA. 

GRAMMANTHES CHLOKffiFLORA. 

Jfat, Order, Csamulaoub. 




Qiufsuo Cbabactsr.— Gnunmanthefl, D. C— Cb/yx campo. 
nolate, five-toothed, erect. CbrolU perigynoos, tubular, equallinip 
the tube of the calyx ; limb five or six parted, with oyal, ex- 
panded lobee. ffypoff^mnu analeg wanting. Ovarie$ five, free, 
one-oeUed ; ofmUi numeroua, on the ventral suture. Oapwlea 
fbOienlar, five, free, dehiscing longitudinally on the inaide, 
many aeedoA.—{:Bndlieher Om. PiarU, 4618). 

Gnunma$Uhet eMom^flora, Haw.— Ghlora-flowered Gram- 



manthea.— Leaves oblong or eUmgate, the cordate base, half 
embracing the stem ; lateral pedicels at lengtl^reflexed ; flowers 
yeUow and orange inaide, with the mark of a reversed V. on 
each lobe. 

STKomnrr. — Craasnla retroflexa, Thmh,^C, dichotoma* 
Linn,— Ait. Sort. Kew. ed. 1. Vaccanthea ehlorasflora, Hmo. 
(T Grammanthea gentianoidea, D. C. Craasnla gentianoidea, Lam., 
Fluk.) 



BESCRIPTION. — ^A dwarf succulent annual herb, with opposite fleshy leaves, and a tricho- 
tomous cymose habit of branching. The stem rather slender, round, smooth, pale-coloured, 
succulent, and brittle. The leaves opposite, sessile, fleshy, elongate-cordate ; the basal lobes adher- 
ent to and half embracing the stem, finely papillose, glaucous beneath. Inflorescence in loose 
cymes. Calyx elongate campanulate, the tube tapering down into the pedicel; limb five- 
toothed ; teeth ovate, overlapping by the edges below ; obtuse, fleshy, glaucous, erect. Corolla 
gamopetalous ; the tube narrow below, shorter than the tube of the calyx ; the limb five- 
parted, the lobes ovate-spathulate, imbricated in aestivation ; pale beneath, orange or orange- 
red above at the upper expanded portion ; green in the narrow part below, with a deeper red 
marking in the form of a reversed V at the junction of the claw-like portion with the broader 
ovate part, this colour shading into the orange above ; stamens five, adherent to the tube of 
the corolla, and alternate with its lobes ; no hypogynous scales ; carpels five, distinct, forming 
five pistils. 

History, &c. — ^A native of the Cape. There do not appear to be any grounds for dis- 
tinguishing G. gentiarCoidea from G, chlorajiara. Plukenet and Lamarck say that the flower 
of the latter is blue, but the yellow and orange corolla of the present plant acquires a bluish 
purple colour as it dries. We refer it to the original species, as it agrees in all essential 
points with the characters given for that, and those attributed to G. gentianoides appear to us 
to be without value. — ^A. H. 

Our drawing of this charming little annual was made in the garden of the Society of 
Apothecaries at Chelsea. The species was originally introduced in 1774, but was lost, and 
appears to have been reintroduced a year or two since. The seeds were offered for sale by 
some of the London seedsmen last season, and had probably been obtained from the continental 
gardens. It has been recently noticed in Faxtan's Flower Garden (i. p. 15), where by some over- 
sight it has been stated to belong to the natural order Gentianacese. It is, however, a Crassu- 
laceous plant, much resembling a Sedum. The colour is variable from yellowish to pinkish. 

CiTLTTTBE. — This is properly a greenhouse annual, and, as a pot plant, makes an admirable 
companion for the Mesenbryanthemum pyropeeum, with which it might also be associated in 
the open air, on dry smmy rock-work during summer. Like that species, however, the flowers 
require sunshine to cause them to develop their beauty, but exposed to the sun, a tuft of the 
plants, when in a flowering condition, forms a mass of yellowish copper-coloured stars of 
remarkable brilliancy. We can hardly imagine a more beautiful little thing for a sunny 
window. The seeds should be sown early in March, along with those of other half hardy annuals, 
in pots, placed either in a greenhouse or in a window, or in a frame with a very mILd bottom 
heat, or in a pit, or, in fact, in any place where they will be subjected to a temperate climate. 
After germination, and when they have formed a pair or two of small leaves, they should be 
pricked out in three-inch or five-inch pots, as may be convenient, the plants being placed 
about an inch apart. They should then be placed in a rather close frame, either with or with- 
out very slight warmth — ^the difference being that in one case they will grow faster than in the 
other ; when they are well established, they may be removed to the greenhouse stages, or 
planted out as already suggested. If grown in a window, they must be shaded and kept covered 
by a glass, or some other contrivance until established. A light sandy soil seems to suit them 
well ; we have used a mixture of leaf mould with small proportions of loam and sand, and find 
them to grow freely ; though it is probable that if the young plants had been stopped before 
they came into flower, they would have had individually a more bushy habit, than those repre- 
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sented in our plate. Sown in March, they come into flower by the end of May ; and promise 
to continue a couple of months in blooili: our plants, though small, are still (July 10) quite 
fresh, and likely to remain in bloom at least a month longer. Seeds sown about June would 
probably produce plants to bloom throughout the autumn. 

Being small, and bearing a persistent somewhat deceptive leaf-like calyx, it will be necessary, 
in order to its perpetuation, to examine the plants closely, so as to gather, as they reach matu- 
rity, such of the follicular capsules as produce perfect seeds. 

The name Grammanthes is derived from the Greek gramma^ writing, and anthos^ a flower, 
in allusion to the letter-Y-like spot at the base of the lobes of the corolla, sometimes conspicu- 
ous in the blossoms. — ^M. 

ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S JULY EXHIBITION. 

fH£ last of these annual gatherings in the Garden of the Koyal Botanic Society took place on 
the third of July, and was very nimierously and respectably attended. The morning was 
threatening, and at times the rain fell heavily ; the wind also was very rough ; but towards noon it 
abated, the clouds cleared off, and a more enjoyable or delightful afternoon could not have been 
desired for an out-door fete. In July, the Exhibition, with the exception of Boses and Fruit, is always 
expected to be an inferior one ; but on this occasion it formed an exception, and was certainly one of 
the finest exemplifications of cultural skill which we have seen for a number of years. Of Fruity 
nothing like it, either in quantity or quality, has been seen since July 1845, when, at Chiswick, there 
was a magnificent display ; but even that was inferior to the exposition of Wednesday. From the 
gardens of the Dowager Duchess of Northumberland, at Syon, Mr. Ivison again produced a collection 
of tropical fruits and spices ; and Mr. Bray, gardener to E. Lousada, Esq., had a fine collection of 
the Citrus family, some kinds evincing very superior management Pines were scarcely up to the 
mark, though some respectable productions were presented ; but even the advocates of the Meudon 
plan found it more convenient to produce eight pound Providences than Queens twelve pounds each, 
the standard set up for Queen Pine growing a year or two back by one of our weekly contemporaries. 
Black grapes were fine, bat most of the 'White ones were very inferior, being very unripe; indeed, 
the only really ripe Muscats we have seen this season were the Muscats shown by Mr. Spencer, in 
May, and some people were so ill-natured as to say, which was not the case, that those had been kept 
over from last year. Some of the Peaches and Nectarines were splendid, both in size and colour ; and 
a vast quantity of monstrous Strawberries, and abundance of good-looking Melons, were also there. 
We are glad to see this effort of the Fruit-growers to retrieve their lost laurels, and it is only for the 
Horticultural Society to hold out the same inducements that is held out by the Royal Botanic Society, 
and Fruit will soon regain its wonted position at Horticultural exhibitions. What can be more absurd 
than the present arrangements at Chiswick P No prize is offered for a collection of Fruit, and con- 
sequently the Ingrams, Flemings, Spencers, Moffats, and a host of large market growers, are either 
driven from the exhibition altogether, or are compelled to enter the lists with small but not less 
meritorious growers, and hence, instead of several large collections, producing in themselves a magni- 
ficent display, the exhibition is frittered into separate dishes, many good enough certainly, but in no 
way bespeaking the pomological riches of some of the great gardens of this great country. The great 
growers of Fruit, like the great growers of J'lants, must be encouraged, and if the Horticultural 
Society neglects the duty for which its " Charter" was granted, the Council must not be surprised if 
the Royal Botanic Society does that for which its "Charter" was not granted. We make these 
remarks at this season, because it is the last occasion upon which we shall have to write upon the 
subject, and with the hope that the Council of the Horticultural Society will place the arrange- 
ment of their schedule another season in the hands of competent and disinterested individuals, who 
have neither private picque nor jealousy to prevent their doing that which they consider right to pro- 
mote the interests of the Society and horticulture generally. The officers of the Society brought the 
exhibitions, but a few years back, to " a beggarly account of empty benches." Again, florist's flowers 
are almost excluded ; and if care be not taken, it is not improbable that other things will decrease in 
quantity. Liberal prizes judiciously awarded are the only things which can maintain the celebrity of 
tiie Chiswick fetes ; but let them once more be reduced to what they were a few years back, and they 
are gone for ever. 

To return to the exhibition : — ^The collections of stove and greenhouse plants were very rich, much 
more so tlum we could have expected to have seen them, after such parching weather as that which 
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we have lately experienced. In the large collections the competitors were, again, Mrs. Lawrence and 
Mr. Colyer ; but on this occasion the Ealing Park collection was obliged to succumb to the superior 
cultivation of its formidable rival. Both were very splendid, but Mrs. Lawrence's, containing several 
plants of a weedy and ineffective character, the choice and compact specimens from Mr. Cole were 
considered, and justiy so, the best. Among his most prominent and meritorious plants must be men- 
tioned Dipladenia splendens, and crassinoda, magnificently bloomed and coloured. Allamanda 
grandiflora, cathartica, and Schottii, in excellent condition ; Erica retorta and gemmifera, not quite 
sufficiently in bloom; three Aphelexes, in fine order; .^Schmea fulgens, with four flower spikes; 
Ixora cocdnea, a splendid plant ;' and crocata, scarcely inferior; the gaudy scarlet Xalosanthes, with 
Kondeletia speciosa, and several other things. In Mrs. Lawrence's collection, the finest plant was, 
doubtiessy Ixora javanica, a splendid specimen of cultivation ; Stephanotis floribunda, beautifully 
bloomed; three large Allamandas, and two Bollya linearis, anything but effective; with Pimelea 
decussata, Franciscea acuminata and augusta, Growea saligna, and a large bush of Phoenoooma pro- 
lifera. Mr. Stanley, gardener to H. Berens, Esq., had a large collection ; but the plants, though neatf 
were very smalL 

In the collections of twenty plants perhaps the most beautiful thing was Pleroma elegans, with its 
brilliant true purple flowers, in the collection of Mr. Green ; with which were also associated fine ex- 
amples of Erica Massoni, iEschynanthus pulcher, Ixora coocinea, Stephanotis floribunda, and the 
singular and very pretty Dipladenia atropurpurea. A second very neat group was sent by Mr. Taylor, 
in which we noticed Allamanda cathartica, Dipladenia crassinoda, Phcenocoma prolifera, Ixora coccinea, 
Erica metulseflora bioolor, a fine plant. Azalea Gladstanesii, Cyrtoceras refiexum, and the delicate 
Sphenotoma gracilis. In the groups of ten plants the finest were Leschenaultia formosa, Pimelea Hen- 
dersonii and decussata, Rondeletia speciosa, and Polygala cordata firom Mr. Williams, gardener to 
Miss Trail ; Kalosanthes coccinea and Phcenocoma from Mr. Croxford ; Gompholobium splendens, 
Pimelea decussata, and Allamanda cathartica, from Mr. Laybank ; and Schubertia graveolens and 
Chironia glutinosa from Mr. Speed. 

Of Heaths two splendid collections came from the gardens of Mr. Bucker and Mr. Quilter, the 
merit in which was so even as to have equal first prizes awarded to them. Nothing could be much 
finer than Mr. Quilter's retorta major, and metulseflora, and the same may be said of tricolor Leeana 
and elegans ; Mr. Leach had a matchless plant of Erica obbata, the finest of white Heaths, a huge 
Parmentieriana rosea, several varieties of tricolor with eximia and Vemonii. Heaths were also con- 
tributed by Mr. Williams, Mr. May, Mr. Cole, Mr. Dennett, and several others ; and, in the Nursery- 
men's class by Mr. Epps, Messrs. RoUisson, and Messrs. Pamplin. 

New plants were*not numerous, but Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, had a noble plant of 
Ixora javanica ; Messrs. RoUisson Pharbitis limbata, a very lovely purple fiower margined with white ; 
Messrs. Henderson, their Begonia cinnabarina, in fine condition ; Hemiandra pungens, from the Wel- 
lington nursery, and Magnolia fragrantissima, and Thyrsacanthus bracteolatos from Messrs. RoUisson ; 
the same gentiemen had also a fine Nepenthes distiUatoria. Of single specimens, Mr. May had Ste- 
phanotis floribunda an immense plant ; Mr. WiUiams, a matchless Leschenaultia formosa, most admir- 
ably managed ; Mr. Dennett, three fine Kalosantheses ; Mr. Kinghom, Leschenaultia arcuata, a curious 
and now scarce species ; and Messrs. Pamplin, a finely bloomed plant of Allamanda cathartica. 

Orchids were less numerous than usual, stiU a very effective display was there. In coUections 
of twenty-five plants, Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., stood pre-eminent as usual, and had 
noble plants of Aerides odoratum, maculosum, and qoinquevulnerum ; Phalsenopsis grandifiora, the sin- 
gular MaxiUaria tenuifiora, Cymbidium pendalam, Saccolabium Blumei and guttatum, the rare Odon- 
toglossmn Karwinskii, Vanda Batemanii in stately grandeur, Anguloa uniflora with its pure ivory 
blossoms, with Cirrhiea fusco-lutea, Lycaste tetragona, Cycnoches ventricosum and Oncidium Lan- 
ceanum. A second group came from Mr. WUliams, among whose plants we noticed Saccolabium gut- 
tatum, Dendrobium secundum, densifiorum, and moschatum, Brassia Lanceana and Wrayae, Phalscn- 
opsis grandifiora, and a good specimen of Barkeria spcctabiUs. CoUections of fifteen Orchids came 
from Mr. Blake, gardener to J. H. Schroder, Esq., and Messrs. RoUisson ; Mr. Blake produced Vanda- 
teres, Burlingtonia venusta, Acineta Humboldtii, Vanda tricolor, Angrsecum caudatum, Calantho 
masuca, Cattleya Mossi®, and Dendrobium chrysanthum. Messrs. RoUisson had Broughtonia 
sanguinea, Phalaenopsis grandifiora, Dendrochilum filiforme with carious long green tails, MUtonia 
spectabilis, Peristeria cerina, and Burlingtonia venusta. SmaUer coUections came from Mr. Barnes, 
gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq., and Mr. Dobson ; and, of new kinds, Mr. Barnes sent Phalsenopsia 
rosea, a smaU but very pretty plant; Mr. Loddiges, Saccolabium Blamei, and Aerides suavissimum, 
a very lovely thing ; and Mr. Mylam, a very dark fiowered Cypripedium. 
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REVIEW AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICE. 

Pelargoniums were very namerous, and for July in very fine condition. They were oontributed in 
the amateurs' class by Messrs. Cock, Stains, Parker, and EobiBson } and the nurserymen contributors 
were Mr. Beck, Mr. Bragg, and Mr. Gaines. Fancies came from Messrs. Robinson, Stains, Gaines, 
Ambrose, and Henderson ; and Capes &om Mr. Stains, and Mr. Parker. The most remarkable kinds 
were Salamander, Princess, Paragon, Avenger, Victory, Firebrand, Lalla Eookh, Mars, Painted Lady, 
Gipsey Bride, Constance^ Armada, Bowana, Black Prince, Titus, Media, Rosetta, Hilax, Diana, Mont 
Blanc, Princess, Painter, Vanguard, Cassandra, Rosalind, Sarah, Cuyp, Star, Field Marshal, Duchess 
of Cleveland, Magnet, On dine, Conspicuum, Lady Somervillc, Norah, Marian, Alderman, Azure, Lord 
Gough, Dorcas, Centurion, Forget-me-not, and Pearl. Fancies — ^Defiance, Queen Sujierb, Reine 
de Francais, Fairy Queen, Bouquet tout fait, Kate, Medusa, Wintonia, Lady St. Germains, Orestes, 
Virgil, and Hero of Surrey. The Capes were bioolor, ardens major, quinquevulnennn, Blandfordianum, 
erectum, tetragonum, fiexuosum, glaucifolium, and rcniforme. Of Calceolarias, a nice stand came 
from Messrs. Henderson ; and some Fuchsias, Gloxinias, Achimencs, and Verbenas, were also present, 
but nothing calling for special remark, indeed Fuchsias appear quite run out, and those growers who 
would take ihe trouble to select a collection from the old kinds, as Formosa elegans, ExoniensLs, 
Riccartonii, Globosa, Venus Victrix, and the like, would probably find they had got something better 
worth notice, than many of the much vaunted new varieties ; indeed, these interminable Usts of varieties 
of florists' flowers must be abridged, and the sooner some of the leading nurser3rmen set the example of 
a radical reform the better. 

Cut Roses were produced in great abundance, and in much finer order than we expected to see 
them. Messrs. Paul, Lane, and Francis put out their full strength j and Mr. Barnes, Mr. Terry, 
Mr. Parsons, and A. Rowland, Esq., had also fine collections. These we hope shortly to see in a 
growing state, and shall then be better able to judge of their merits. A quantity of cut Roses and 
Verbenas were sent by Mr. Ferguson, of Aylesbury, but for what purpose, except to show a want of 
taste in the arrangement, we do not know. 

Of Fruit, a miscellaneous collection was sent by Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Sutheriand; 
it contained fine Noblesse Peaches, May Duke Cherries, Figs, a dish of Grapes, and a fine Providence 
Pine. Mr. Bray, gardener to E. Lousada, Esq., sent six fine Pines ; and a similar quantity was also 
communicated by Mr. M'Ewen, gardener to the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Jackson sent a Trinidad Pine ; 
and Pines were also sent by Mrs. Bailey Glanusk Park, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Drum- 
mond. Grapes came from Mr. Smith, of Dulwich ; Mr. Henderson, gardener to Sir G. Beaumont, 
Bart; Mr. Solomons j Mr. Holmes, gardener to E. Garrod, Esq.; Mr. Mlntosh, gardener to the 
Marquis of Exeter ; Mrs. Grillion, Mr. Tumbull, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Mofiatt, and Mr. Bain. Peaches 
and Nectarines, collections of four ^shes, from Mr. Tumbull, Mr. Parker, Mr. Fdggo, gardener to the 
Marquis of Abercom, Mr. Munro, gardener to Eai*l Clarendon, and Mr. Slowe ; Mr. M'Intosh had 
two superb dishes. The best Melons came from Mr. Barnes, Mr. Spencer at Bowood, Mr. ViTatson, 
Mr. Gerrir, and Mr. Monro. Strawberries from Mr. Lydiard, of Bath, and Mr. Kimberly, of Coventry. 
Mr. "Wilmot, of Isleworth, had a new kind, called Prince Arthur, said to be an extraordinary bearer ; 
Kitley's Goliah was also present, which proves to be a fine coloured Queen-like fruit ; but in point of 
quality we tasted nothing equal to the Queen. Mr. Snow had some remarkably fine Cherries; 
and fruit of Stephanotis floribunda were sent by J. Lenhouse, Esq. 
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Froffnoitieations of ths Weather ; or, Signs of Atmos- 
pherie Changes, By B. J. Lowb, Esq., F.E.A.S., 
. &c. London : Longmans. P. 48. 
Tub object of this pamphlet is explained in its title, 
and those who are interested in meteorological matters 
will find much curious and useful weather lore iu its 
The " Prognostications" are arranged in three 
those deducible from observations of philo- 
sophical instruments; those indicated by the earth, 
atmosphere, clouds, heavenly bodies, &a ; and those 
indicated by the habits of individuals of the animal and 
vegetable Idngdom. — M. 

BeusseUm Fear.-^The habit of the tree ispjwiddal ; 
the branches vigorous, erect ; the leaves about the usual 



sue, oval elliptic, acutely pointed. The fruit is of a 
medium size, nearly as broad as long, in form resem- 
bling the Bergamote de P&ques ; the eye forms a deep 
cavity, the stalk is short, moderately thick, also inserted 
in a deep cavity ; the skin is green, merging to bright 
yellow and deeply tinged with red on the side next the 
sun, sprinkled with small red dots; flesh yellowish, 
delicate, and crisp ; juice sweet, with a very grateful 
flavour. This variety is named in honour of M. Rous- 
selon, and is found to be very productive. The fhiit 
begins to ripen about the end of January, and continues 
good till April. It was nused and propagated for sale 
by M. Dupuy-Jamain, nurseryman, at La barrier Fon« 
tainbleau, near 'P9xis,—Bevue Sbrtieole. 
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CLIMATE AND VEGETATION OP THE mMALAYAS. 

ABRIDGED, PROM THE "JOURNAL OF BOTANY,** BY DR. BU8HNAN; TO WHICH IS APPENDED A LETTER 

FROM DR. HOOKER TO THE BARON A. YON HUMBOLDT, TRANSLATED FROM THE *< GEOGRAPHISCHES 

JAHRBVGH^ OF BERGHAU8, BY A. HENFREY, ESQ., F.L.S. 

fHE enteiprisLog spirit shown by our indefatigable countryman Dr. J. D. Hooker, the worthy son 
of a no less worthy fsither, has excited no small degree of interest among all classes of societyt 
and especially among those who devote themselves to the extension and enlargement of the boundaries 
of science. It is, accordingly, with no small degree of pleasure that we testify our esteem by 
joining him, though on a far distant shore, in his botanical mission to the East ; and we commence 
our remarks with the record of his steps in his passage down the Ganges* The banks of that 
stream he describes as generally from ten to fifteen feet above the level of the waters, sloping 
and sandy on one side, but on the other precipitous, and formed of hard alluvium. Withered 
grass abounds on both banks. Wheat, Dhal ((^janus), and gram (Cicer arietinum), Carthamus, 
Vetches, and Rice fields, are the staple products of the country. Though there are few bushes, the 
Argemone mexicana and the Calotropis were universally prevalent Trees were rare, and these 
usually stunted in their growth. Fici, the Artocarpus, and some LeguminossQ were most generally 
noticed. Only two kinds of Palm appeared, the Toddy Palm and a Phoenix, the latter being charac- 
teristic of the driest locality. 

The region he explored struck him by its extreme drought, as typified in the absence of Epiphytal 
Orchidete, of Ferns, and of other Cryptogamic plants ; of the first, he only met with three spe- 
cies. The prevailing genus of Cryptogamia was Riocia, a species of which swarmed everywhere in 
the beds of the river. There were some few water pUnts, which he terms handsome ; a snmll Vallis- 
neria, very different, however, from the V. spiralis ; two Villarsiee ; and some Potamogetons. Fungi 
were extremely rare ; only one Agaric was seen, though in spring they are said to be abundant in 
the plains. Of Mosses, only a Fissidens was discovered ; Lichens were few, but no Hepaticse. The 
absence of Cryptogamic plants he considers to be sufficieotly explained by the extreme alternations 
of weather; the dry season being followed by the almost complete submersion of the country under 
water for miles, during the three months of the rainy season. Of Xtice, he obtained twenty-six 
kinds, some of gi-eat beauty, and very different from each other. 

Among the botanical curiosities, he mentions a pair of bellows " made entirely of the leaves of a 
tree, and used for smeltipg iron by the Aborigines of these parts. Nothing can prove their poverty 
more strikingly ; the article is about the size of a very large cheese ; it has a bamboo snout, and 
seems altogetiier a great curiosity." 

From Dinapore, Dr. Hooker proceeded by land to Patna. On the rood, he observed the reappear- 
ance of the Bengal forms of vegetation, to which, for three months, he had been a stranger ; also groves 
of Fan and Toddy Palms (rare higher up the river) ; clumps of the large Bamboo, Orange, Acacia 
Sissoo, Melia, Uvaria longifoUa, Spondias mangifera, Odina, and Euphorbia antiquorum and neriifolia ? 
trigona P and iadica, all of which were common road-side plants. In the gardens, Papaw, Croton^ 
Jatropha, Buddlea, Cookia, Loquat, litchi, Tongan, all kinds of Aurantiaceee, Tabemsemontana, Plu- 
miera, and the Cocoaruut, indicated a change of cUmate, and an approach to the damper regions of the 
many-mouthed Ganges. 

Dr. Hooker's great object in visiting Patna was to observe the Opium godoums or stores ; the plant 
not being cultivated in India without a license. Premiums, however, are given for the best samples. 
" The Poppy," observes Dr. Hooker, " flowers in the end of January and beginning of February, and 
the capsules are sliced in February and March, with a little instrument like a saw, made of three 
serrated plates tied together. The produce is collected in jars, and all the arrangements are con- 
ducted with great care. During th'e north-west or dry winds, the best Opium is procured — ^the 
worst during the moist or east and north-east The men employed work ten hours a-day, becoming 
sleepy in the afternoon ; but this is only natural in the hot season, with or without Opium. They are 
rather liable to eruptive diseases, possibly engendered by the nature of their occupation. Even the 
best Indian Opium is inferior to the Turkish, and, owing to peculiarities of climate, will probably 
always be so. It never yields more than five per cent of Morphia, whence its inferiority ; but it is 
good in other respects, and even richer in Narcotine. 

The highly cultivated state of the fiat country in the vicinity of Patna does not allow of natural vege- 
tation. Some few wild plants were gathered there, and the Mudar plant, (Calotropis), is abundant. 
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The larger white-flowered sub-arboreous species prevail on the banks of the river, while the small 
purple-coloured variety was alone observed in the interior during Dr. Hooker's previous route. In 
appearance the species are distinct enough, but they are extremely difficult to recognise when gathered. 
The properties and nomenclature of the plant are not yet definitely ascertained ; and the purple is alono 
employed by Dr. Irvine, who alleges that the white is inert The natives, however, use it ; and Mr. 
Davis of Rotas has cured with it eighty cases of leprosy. 

The Doctor's course was next down the river to Daijceling. On the 1st of April he arrived at 
Monghyr, which he describes as a very pretty town, backed by a long range of wooded hills, and 
noted for the drunkenness of its inhabitants, and their skill in manufacturing muskets. The abun- 
dance of Toddy Palms is here quite remarkable. 

A few miles south of the town of Monghyr, are the Sita-kund (wells of Sita), hot springs. The 
water is pure, clear, and tasteless, with a temperature of 140 degrees. A precocious Sagittaria, and 
Pontederia were observed, irrigated by the warm spring as it passes through a meadow. Lemna and 
Azolla abounded at a temperature of about 90 degrees, and with them, Banunculus sceleratus, and 
Eumex Wallichii. In the vicinity, and typical of dry rocks, were a columnar Euphorbia, Olax scan- 
dens, Guilandina Bonduc, Cardiospermum Halicacabum, a Tragia, and such like vegetable thermometers. 

On the 5th of April he arrived at Bhaugulpore, where he went over the Horticultural Gardens, 
founded by Major Napleton. They extend to fifteen acres, and are well situated ; give employment 
to fifty men, and are the means of distributing annually a great many plants and seeds. Of the trees 
used for shade and for ornament, the most conspicuous are the Tamarind — a superb specimen stands 
near the seed room — ^Tecoma jasminoides, Erythrinas, Adansonia, Bombax, Teak, Banyan, Peepul, 
Sissoo, Casuarina, Terminalias, MeUa, Bauhinias. Of introduced species, English and Chinese flat 
Peaches, (pruned to the centre to let the sun in,) Mangoes of various sorts, Eugenia Jambos, various 
Anonas, Litchi, Loquat, and Longan, Oranges, Sapodilla; Apple, Pear, both succeeding tolerably; 
various Caubul and Persian varieties of fruit trees ; Figs, Grapes, Guava, Apricots, and Jujube. Grapes 
were flourishing, but difficult of cultivation ; suffering much from easterly winds, bUght, and the 
ravages of insects. 

The ornamental shrubs are Oleander, Bougainvillea, Tabemaemontana, Kuellia two species ; Lan- 
tanas, Passifloras sixteen species and varieties ; Verbenas, Ixora, Dracaena, Durantas, Quisqualis, Pergu- 
laria and Convolvuli, Hiptage, Plumbago, eleven kinds of Roses, Jatropha, various Euphorbias, Grotons, 
and Poinsettia, Thujas ; Abuti^on, and other Hibisci ; Cassia Fistula, Jasminum, Lagerstroemia, Buddlca, 
Clerodcndrons, and such like. Of what we should call hardy perennials, annuals, and bulbs, the Doctor 
saw Maurandia, Lophospermum, and Thunbergias, fine Petunias, Sweet William, Mignonette, Pelar- 
goniums, Pentas camea, several Aristolochias, Eschscholtzia, Lupines, Clarld{L, Schizanthus, Balsams, 
Violets, Clematis, Cannae, Strelitziae, and various Marantaceae, numerous Amaryllideae and Lilies, 
Erysima, Iberis, Stocks and Wallflowers. 

Numerous Cerealia, and the varieties of Cotton, Sugar cane, &c. all thrive extremely well ; so do 
many of our English vegetables. The Cabbages were sadly hurt by the green caterpillars of a white 
Pontia ; as are also Peas and Beans. Strawberries were only in flower on the 6th April. Raspberries, 
Currants, and Gooseberries will not grow at all. Excellent Coffee is grown here, and Arrow-root equal 
to the best West Indian. The seed room is a perfect model of its kind ; and, fi:t)m the collection it 
contains Dr. Hooker was promised samples for the garden at Kew. The gardens at Bhaugulpore 
enjoy a high character, and furnish a model-school for gardeners. 

Continuing his passage down the river Dr. Hooker visited Mirzapore, and, after encoimtcring a 
severe storm on the 8th, he was en route for the Caragola Ghat Approaching it the air became more 
moist, and the vegetation more verdant and bright He was within the Himalaya range, and 
anxiously watching every change in the vegetation. The first indication he noticed of this was a 
Fern growing on the roadside, and the absence of several plants he had hitherto followed in his 
journey, especially the Zizyphi. 

At Pumeah, tiie road passed through some pretty lanes, with large trees of Eriodendron, groves of 
planted Guava and Anona bushes, a few Phoenix Palms, and a Calamus, the first our traveller had 
seen. Odina and Spondias with the Tabemaemontana were in abundance. Acacia arabica was rare. 
Castor Oil plants, and Calotropis he did not see. Mosses appeared on tlie banks, and Ferns were noticed 
sprouting above ground, though the hills were fully 100 miles distant. 

Dr. Hooker here met with a Bamboo he had not before seen. It formed groves of straight trees, 
some fifteen to twenty feet high, thin of foliage, with a narrow erect coma not unlike Poplars. At Kishen- 
gunje, thirty-six miles from Pumeah, only small pasture, plants were observed affecting damp ditch 
banks : — Hydrocotyle, Sphaeranthus, Cotula and Machlys, a small Hypericum, Gratiola, some Acan- 
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thaceoB and ScrophularmesB, Exacum, Oldenlandia, Poljgonai and Oxalis. Qerodendron was common ; 
and the erect Bamboo almost the only tree. There were neither Palms nor Baasiai and few FicL The 
increafiing dampness as the party neared the hills, was shown by the presence of three additional Ferns, 
and the growth of Paun or Betel Pepper, which now, for the first time, the Doctor saw in cnltiyation. 

Dr. Hooker describes the Terai as a low, swampy, malarious belt, which skirts the base of the 
Sub-Himalaya, from the Sutlege to Brahmakimd, in Upper Assam. Every feature, botanical, geolo- 
gical, and zoological, is at once new, on entering this district, and foreign to the plains of India. The 
change is sudden and immediate — sea and shore hardly more conspicuously different ; nor, from the 
edge of the Terai, to the limit of the perpetual snow, is any botanical region more stricdy defined, and 
clearly marked than this. Leaving Silligoree, an abrupt descent leads to the Mahanuddy river, be- 
yond which the Terai as abruptly commences. The road winds through a thick brushwood choked 
with long grasses, (Saccharum, &c.), and Cyperaccse. The trees are few, and chiefly Dalbergia Sissoo, 
and a scarlet-fruited StercuHa. But few spring plants were in flower ; but among them were a sweet- 
scented Crinum, Asphodel, and a beautiful small Curcuma, in great profusion. Leaves of terrestrial 
Orchidese appeared with Ferns (Lomariso), Triumfetta, SidsD, and similar weeds of hot damp regions. 
The banks of numerous small streams were richly clothed with brushwood and climbers, such as Con- 
voItuH, Hirsea, Leea, Vitis, Menispermum, CucurbitacesB and Bignoniacesa. Strange to say, this highly 
pestiferous district is inhabited by a race more robust than the Europeans in India — the Mechis, a mild, 
inoffensive, and industrious people. 

About six miles distant from this, the road opens out upon a short flat, from which the Himalaya 
Mountains rise abruptly, clothed with forest to the base ; the little Bungalow of Punkabarrie, our tra- 
veller's destination, nestled in the woods crowning a lateral knoll, above which, far as the e^e could 
reach, rose range upon range of wooded mountain. 

The ascent to Punkabarrie from this steppe was sudden and steep, and marked by a complete 
change in the soil and vegetation. A giant forest now replaced the stunted and bushy tin^ber of the 
Terai Proper. The Careya and Shorea were the prevailing trees, with Cedrela, and the superb Gor- 
donia Wallichii. Smaller timber and shrubs are innumerable ; a succulent character pervades the 
bushes and herbs, occasioned by the prevalence of Urticese. Large Bamboos crest the hills. Shade 
is abundant, for the torrents cut a straight, deep, and steep course down the hill flanks. The 
gullies these traverse are choked with vegetation, and bridged by fallen trees, whose trunks are 
richly clothed with Dendrobium Pierardi, and other epiphytal Orchidese, with pendulous Lycopodia, 
and many Ferns, .^schynanthus, Hoya, Saccolabinm, ScitanunesB, and such types of the hottest and 
dampest climates on the face of the globe. Wrightia mollisima formed a small tree, now nearly leafless, 
with its curious hanging pods. The Saul is indeed a noble tree ; Dr. Hooker saw no individuals at Paras- 
Nath to compare with these. Mosses were far frx>m frequent, and the Lichens principally corticolous 
species. A few Agarici were the prevalent Fungi. Ferns, too, are more season-plants than the Doctor 
had expected ; the majority showing their crozier-like heads. The white or lilac blossoms of the 
Convolvulus-like Thunbergia were the predominant feature of shrubby vegetation. 

From Punkabarrie, a very steep and richly-wooded ascent of 3000 feet begins, where the Gordonia 
Wallichii, frt>m its social habit, size, straightness of timber, and colour of its bark, was still the most 
attractive tree. 

At the elevation of 1000 feet above Punkabarrie, the vegetation is extraordinarily rich. Shorea, 
{Sal), Gordonia Wallichii bursting into blossom, and Cedrela, Careya, and some others, are still the 
prevailing gigantic timber trees, and these scaled by climbing Leguminosae, as Bauhinias, and Ilobinias 
spanning the forest with great cables joining tree to tree, whose trunks are also clothed with parasitical 
Orchidea^, and the still more beautiful Pothos, Peppers, Gnetum, Vitis, Convolvulus, and Bignonia^. 
Of the most conspicuous smaller trees, the wild Banana is the most abundant ; next comes a Pandanus ? 
with a straight stem and a tuft of leaves, each eight or ten feet long, waving on all sides, but without 
flower or frnit. ^ Araliacese, with smooth or armed slender trunks, and Mappa-like EuphorbiacesD, 
spread their petioles horizontally forth, each terminated with an ample leaf some feet in diameter. 
Bamboo abounds everywhere : its dense tufts of culms, 100 feet and upwards high, are as thick as a 
man's thigh at the base. Grewia, Bradleia, Aquilaria, Mimosa and Acacia, Garcinia, shrubby Com- 
posite and Cinchonacese are very frequent j also Vitis, Cissus, and Leea, of several species, 
Hirsea, Gordonia, Eurya, Triumfetta, Hibiscus, Abutilon, Sida, Capparis, Kydia, Helicteres, Hovenia, 
Paliurus, Zizyphus, Colubrina, Casearia, Crotalaria, Tephrosia, Guilandina, Uvaria, Desmodia, Flemingia, 
Mucuna, Dalbergia, Cassia and Bauhinia; Grislea, LagerstroDmia, Sizygium, Momordica, Bryonia, 
Panax, Aralia, Hedcra? Loranthus, Nauclea, Hymenodyction, Musssenda, Randia, Wendlandia, 
Oldenkndia, Ophiorhiza and others; Hedyotis, Hamiltonia, Pavetta, Coffea, Psychotria, Spermacoce, 
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Rubia, Vemonia, Agcratum, Eupatorium, Conyza, Blumea, Diospyros, Eivea, Argyreia, and Convol- 
Yulos, Cordia, Toumefortia, &c. Of smaller shrubs, AcanthacesB, are far the most numerous, then Fici, 
EuphorbiacesB, Lauri, MoBSua, Embelia and Boehmeria, Celtis, and various Desmodia, Hedysara, and 
other Leguminosaa. At this season, Monocotyledons are scarce : a few Calami and other Palms, large 
grasses, and more CyperacesB, ScitaminesB, and Curculigo, with parasitical OrchideaB, are the pre- 
valent tribes. Among the herbaceous vegetation Gucurbitaceae are especially numerous, Acanthaoese, 
some Labiatse, Bcdsaminece, Asclepiadeee, Apocynese, and Urticese. Along the cut roadside the Doctor 
gathered two Hydrocotyles, Piddingtonia, (which is surely not distinct from Pratia), Oxalis, MoUugo, 
Polygona, GompositsB, Impatiens, Desmochaeton, Ageratiim, Adenostemma, Bidens, Wedelia, and other 
such tropical weeds. Twenty or thirty species of Ferns were luxuriant and handsome. FoUaceous 
Lichens and a few Mosses appeared at 2000 feet 

A little below this a great change takes place in the vegetation, distinguished first by the appear^ 
ance of a very English- looking Bramble ; which, however, by way of proving its foreign origin, bore 
a yellow fruit. Scattered Oaks of a noble species, with large lamellated cups, and magnificent foliage 
succeeded, and along the ridge of the mountain the change in the flora was complete. Here (about 
4000 ft.) our traveller entered the early spring flora of thelniddle region of the Hin^aya, extending to 
the Alpine at 10,000 fSeet His direction thence was northward, on a forest clad shoulder of the moun- 
tain rising 4000 feet higher in front All the tropical and Indian vegetation was left below, and 
now succeeded that which marked the temperate and the Arctic Circle, deep and narrow gullies 
being the " thin partitions" that divided them. Dr. Hooker was here most forcibly reminded of an 
English spring. He had left the winter of the tropic ; and here he saw the Oak flowering, and the 
Birch leafing ; the Violet, Chrysosplenium, Stellaria and Arum, Vaccinia, the Wild Strawberry, Maple, 
and Mimulns, Oeraniimi and Bramble ; the roadsides and hedges carpetted with Mosses and Lichens. 

Along this range our author met with the first Fern tree ; and he says : — " This most beautiful object 
delighted me, whether because it was an old friend, or from its extreme beauty and grace ; the latter, I ex- 
pect ; for I had already seen so many Tree-Fems, and in so many parts of the globe, the Atiantic Islands 
and shores, the Cape, America, Australia, and New Zealand, that if any one's appetite for so attractive an 
object could be palled, it should be mine. This species, as all others known to me, is tax inferior to the 
Tasmanianin appearance; it seldom reaches more than forty or fifty feet, — ^the trunk is but three 
or four, instead of twelve or fourteen in girth, of a dark blackish, instead of a rich ochreous brown tint, 
and the feathery coma is ragged in comparisoiL I presume it to be nearly allied to Alsophila gigfiantea 
( WaU) : it never occurs much below 4000 feet that I have seen, and ascends to nearly 7000." 

From Kursiong the mountain is ascended through a magnificent forest of Chestnut, Walnut, Oaks, 
and Laurels. It would be difficult to conceive a grander mass of vegetation : — ^the straight shafts of the 
timber trees shooting aloft, some naked and clean, with grey, pale, or brown barks ; others literally 
olothed for yards with a continuous garment of. epiphytes, with all kinds of -foliage, and one 
mass of blossoms, especially the white Coelogynes, which bloom in a profuse manner, and literally 
powder the trunks with snow. More bulky (to appearance) trunks were masses of interlacing 
climbers — ^AraliacesB, Leguminosse, Vitis, and Menispermum, Hydrangea, and Peppers — ^their once 
supporting tree having decayed away. From the sides and summit of these, supple branches hang 
forth, either leafy or naked ; the latter resembling cables flung from one to other trees, swinging in 
the breeze, their rocking motion increased by the weight of great bunches of Ferns or Orchidacees, 
perched aloft in the loops. Perpetual moisture nourishes this dripping forest; and here pendulous 
Mosses (Hypna and Neckera) and Lichens (Borrera and Usnea) are first met with, and in incon- 
ceivable profusion. 

Pache^n, at an elevation of 8000 feet, is fertile in subalpine plants. Piddingtonia, Chrysos- 
plenium, Viola (of a different species from that at Kursiong), Lobelia, a small Geranium, Fragaria, 
Uttie Polygona, five or six Bubi, Arum, Paris, a delicate littie Isopyrum, Convallaria, Uvukria, 
Disporum, Carex, Creeping Urticeee, and succulent great ones too, Arenaria (or Stellaria), Ainsliea, 
Bubia, Vaccinium, and various Gnaphalia. Of small bushes, Comese, Caprifoliacece, and Araliacece 
predominated, with Symplocos and Limonia, Eurya, bushy Rubi, having simple or compoimd green 
or beautifully silky foliage, Hypericum, Hydrangea, Berberis, Lonicera, Artemisia, Urtica, Adamia 
cyanea, Viburnum, Sambucus, dwarf Bamboo, &c. 

The climbing plants were still Panax or Aralia, Kadsura, Saurauja, Hydrangea, Vitis, Smilax, 
Ampelopsis, Polygona, and, most beautiful of all, Staimtonia, with pendulous racemes of lilac blossoms. 
Epiphytes were rarer, still Dr. Hooker found Coelogyne, and several other genera of OrchidesB, 
Vaccinia, and a most noble white Khododendron, whose truly enormous and delicious lemon-scented 
blossoms strewed the ground. The trees were one-half Oaks, one-quartcr Magnoliro, nearly anotiier 
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quarter Lnuri, with a Bcattemig of Bireh, Alder, 
Mfijilc, Holly, Pruni, Pvri, Ctrasus, Rtj-raXj Sym- 
plocofi, and Limonia* Neither J uglans /Tree- fern «^ 
nor Caftan ea ascend m higli ; nor, of coiutk?j 
Palms or BananaBi I'othos or PepporR. The 
raritj of Legxuninosic waa most remark ahle, and must he a pro- 
niinent feature in the vt^gctution of thij? reg"ion j it is too high for 
the tropical tribes of the wtu'mcr elevations, too low and too moist 
for the Galegerc and Asrragnleie ; still* wlij- are there no Yic;ote, nor 
the prettj Parochoetust, he had left only 1*000 feet below ? Exeept 
Isopyrttm, Ranuneuletc were totnllj nbfient ; though there tnnj 
be a few species of CleinEiUK; Cnieifene, too, were wanting^ n^'d 
more remarkable (still, tlio (irasse^, of whieh our traveller found hut 
one native Fpcf^ies* Poa annua and TnfoUum flour iehed where ac- 
cidentally disseminated in artificially cleared spots* 

The erypto^amou^ vegetation, though most luxuriant, l>r- 
Hooker describes as very inferior to that of New Zealand, where, 
he says, *' he could gather double the numl>er of noble FerUH in an 
hour, than he could herein a day." The superiority of thin region, 
consists in the number of forest-trecH and dieotyledonouH pldnts, in 
the absence, in the nsual proportion, of such plebeian orders anion ^^ 
them as Compositte, Leguininoste, Cruciferaj* and Kanuncnlaeea^j 
and of Gramineaj among monoci^tyledons ; and fihove all^ in the predominance 
of the rarer and more local familiefl, ASagnolia^, arboresi'C^lt KrIeea'T Aniliacesr, 
ComejE, Caprifoliaec^, Saxifragere, and Ternigtrcpniiacerc. 

The mag-nil!cent grandeur of the s^cencry of old Darjeeling seems to }iavemadc 
a profomid impression npon our traveller. It is delightful to follow him in his 
description \ while his little touches and comparisons, and tender allusions to liis 
far off English home, proclaim him a man of deep feelings and warm and kindly 
heart. Wc regret our space obliges us to confine ourselves to his IJotQn\'. 

The lofty mountain ridge upon which Daijeeling stands is called Sinchul. 
Elevated at least 1,000 or 1,500 feet above Daijeeling, it is even more subalpinc than Pacheem, but 
still docs not rise into the regions of Eannnculacefe, Primroses, or herbaceous Saxifrages. A heavy 
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forest ooyers the ^hole summit, hoary with pendulous Lichens and Mosses ; and its main feature con- 
sists in the groves of the large silvery-leaved white Rhododendron, and the purple-flowered Magnolia. 
A new species of Balanophora (B. cjathoides, MS,), with the leaves forming a cup-shaped involucre, 
or sheath, half-way up the flowering stem, grows at an elevation of 8-9,000 feet ; it is monoecious, and 
flowers in May and June. B. dioica, WalL, grows above Darjeeling (alt. 7,500 feet), and flowers in 
July and August Two other species, B. typhina, WalLy and B. polyandra, Oriff., inhabit lower levels, 
and flower in September. 

A narrow paUi winds to the double summit of Sinchul, passing through woods, and among a greater 
proportion of Comese, Hydrangea, and Ilex, mixed with Rhododendrons, and three species of 
Magnolia. Ferns are very luxuriant, HymenopbyllesB on the trees, Marattia and Sj^hseropteris and 
many Aspidia and DavaUise on the ground. The commonest Aspidium is caulescent. Several kinds 
of C^lastrus are very frequent under-shrubs, but none in greater profusion than a new species of the 
Japan genus Helwingia. 

The provision of Arums in this region is quite remarkable. They are noble plants, and will, it is 
hoped, reach Kew in safety. The most abundant on Sinchul (A. speciosum) is triphyllous, and like 
WalUch's A. speciosum. Paris is another English spring genus now in flower, and very plentiful at 
this elevation (7-2,000 feet). Falconer says it is the P. polyphylla; it is a grand thing, the stems 
three feet high, a whorl of seven or ten leaves, with three to five sepals, as many petals, three to eleven 
stamens, and two to six carpels. Dr. Hooker counted the number of parts in some thirty specimens, 
for Professor Henslow, whose ingenious theory of the formation of the flower of P. quadrifclia will 
And conflrmation in the irregularities of this. Disporum and Convallaria are both abundant, and the 
latter very beautiful, for it bears an immense raceme of white flowers, similar to those of Muscari, but 
as large as the C. majalis ; the raceme is often a foot long. Another species is WalHch's C. oppositifolia. 
The leaves of an Ophiopogon were very abundant, as of various Begonias, Didymocarpese, but none in 
flower. Mr. Edgeworth's genus, StreptoUrion, grows in amazing profusion a himdred yards above 
Daijeeling, to which station it hardly descends. 

Three species of Carex occur on Sinchul, but no grass. The mountain is also above the region of 
CucurbitacesB, which ascend to 7,500 feet, but not of Smilax, and some other sub-tropical genera. 
Ficus and Pepper both reach the base of the ridge, 7,500 feet, but are not found higher. By the Uttle 
streams, Viola, Lobelia, Chrysosplenium, and Mimulus, form verdant masses with chickweed. Five 
species of Rubus ascend to the simimit : amongst them is a creeping white-flowered one, bearing large 
scarlet fruit. Lardizabala is common, and a small Ampelopsis, and a tufted Vaccinium. Dr. Hooker 
did not observe a single Labiate, or Leguminose, and scarcely a Composite plant, except Ainsliea, one 
species of which flowers in spring, the other in autumn. Urticese were very numerous and succulent 
Some small trees of Styrax ? bear a profusion of white flowers, which lie like snow on the ground 
underneath : there are two species about Daijeeling. But of all things found here, the most remark- 
able objects are the vivid red outer sepals and petals of the Magnolia. This magnificent tree is 
leafless during the flowering season (April), presenting only a few irregular branches frx>m a trunk 
sixty to eighty feet in height, covered with a whitish bark. The flowers (resembUng those of the 
Lotus) are terminal, oddly inserted, and, as well as their peduncles, brittle, and therefore easily 
damaged by the wind. At this height the common white-flowered Michelia is not so abundant as lower 
down, at 7,000 feet ; where its frequency causes the trees, during its blossoming time, to look as if 
snowed upon. Like our Hawthorn, &c., it does not bloom with equal profusion every year. 

The Rhododendron argenteum abounds on this ridge. It is inferior in size to the Oaks, Magnolias, 
Ilex, Pruni, and Pyri of the region, but individually it is far more abundant. As is the case with 
most of the genus, it branches from the root : in this species the branches are as thick as the human 
body, or nearly so, covered with a pale pinkish papery bark, twenty to forty feet high, inclined, 
compressed, sparingly divided towards the apex : the ramuli, also, are few, and leafy only at the apices. 

Fungi are immensely numerous in the moist woods, especially the Hymenomycetes. Three or four 
smaller species of Lycoperdon are common ; but the Bovistinee, as a tribe, want more sunny pastures. 
Agaricus campestris rarely appears, and only in the artificially grassed paddocks near the residents' 
dwellings is it abundant. Mucedinefe are amazingly intrusive in the valley of Nepal and on the 
plains. Hitheiix) Dr. Hooker had met with only a single underground Fungus, this tribe probably 
preferring the drier and the warmer woods to tiiiese excessively humid ones. Some of the Agarics 
here assume anomalous, very beautiful, and apparently normal forms. 

As in most tropical and sub tropical countries, the Hymenomycetes here are far the richest tribe 
in species and individuals, excepting possibly the Coniomycetes and Hyphomycetes, which seem to be 
neglected, of necessity, by even those travelling naturalists who can devote any time to the observation 
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of Fungi. Besides Agaricus, including many of its sub-genera, there are Lentinus, a few Boleti and 
Polypori, Hexagonium, and MeruUas, Hjdnum, Thelephora, and Auricularia, Clavaria, Tremella, and 
Exidia ; Gasteromycetes are much rarer ; Dr. Hooker did not meet with the ubiquitous genus Nidularia, 
Ascemycetes were far from abundant, as also Pezizse, Helvellae, and SphaBrice. Dr. H. found no 
necrophytes, as Caterpillar Fungi^ &c. 

Billets of decayed wood were noticed beautifully phosphorescent, from the presence of a Mycelium. 
The Agarici were considerably larger than those seen eLsewhere — the pileus of one was observed 
fourteen inches in diameter. — J. S. B. 



Dr. Hooker has contributed some valuable fisusts to Physical Geography, and a map and plan of the 
Himalayas in his letter to the Baron von Humboldt, a translation of which we think will be 
acceptable to our readers. Writing from Darjeeling, he says : — 

** Between 80 and 90 degrees east longitude (from Greenwich), lie the following masses in this 
order* : — 1. Djawahir ; 2. Dhawalgiri; 3. Gossainthan ; 4. Deoghangha; 6. Kanchain ; 6. Chumalari ; 
and 7. two unnamed, not accurately measured peaks in Bhotan. Hodgson pointed out that the great 
rivers of the sub-Himalaya have their sources in those masses ; that the water descends from the opposite 
declivities of each of two neighbouring peaks, and converging, as they pass through into Sub-Hima- 
laya, form delta-like basins. We propose to divide the whole Himalaya, by means of these basins, 
not merely geographically and ethnographically, but also in reference to zoology and botany. 

For example, Sikkim is the basin of the Teester, the tributaries of whicl^ all arise frt>m Kanchain 
and run towards the east, to meet the waters of the Chumalari, which are thrown toward the west. 
Further west, we observe that the waters from the facing declivities of contiguous peaks meet within 
the sub-Himalaya. Here this is not the case ; but between the great Southern spire of the Kanchain 
(Singalelah), stretching from its summit to the plains, and the great southern branch of the Chuma- 
lari, which also reaches*to the plains, it is one water basin. To make this more clear, I send a little 
sketch of a map, which may also serve to explain my most recent excursions. (See page 12.) 

Unfortunately, the season of 1848 was so bad, and the Kajah of Sikkim so obstinately opposed my 
intention of visiting the Kanchain in Sikkim, that I was compelled to put off my undeVtaking till the 
end of the month of October, and to make a detour through Nepal. In this way I became acquainted 
with two Thibet passes, — ^the easternmost in Nepal, — ^and was led to an investigation of the north- 
western, western, south-western, and finally the southern limits of the eternal snow resting upon the 
great mountains. My map is scarcely finished; the toil of such a task within mountain-chains 
where no known point is ever visible, is, as you may imagine, very great. 

Going from Darjeeling to the west, I climbed the Singalelah chain of the Kanchain to a height of 
7000 feet, and descended to the tributaries of the Mai and Myong. Then I turned northward, with 
the intention of going along the chain to Kanchain, before I turned westward to the passes. My 
foolish bearers ran away from me here ; they were people frx>m Bhotan, and, I believe, are the only 
race that can be made use of both in the hot valleys and the mountains. I was therefore obliged to 
be patient, and wait till the middle of November, on a mountain 11,000 feet high, where I employed 
myself in meteorological observations and botanical rambles, while the remainder of my people had 
gone to distant villages to find other bearers. 

When I had enough of that, I packed up my things and set out on my road again, which ran west- 
ward, through deep defiles, (3000 feet above the sea), and leading up a very high cross chain running out 
frosi Singalelah, ascends to a height of 11,000 feet. Thus I made my way to the Tambur river, in the 
valley of which."runs the eastern highway leading from Ham (or Lam ?) to Walloong, on the Thibetian 




• ]. Kdneham- (Kunchlxi- or Kinohin-) Juttffa is by far the 
highest of the peajks that have as yet been accurately meaBUied ; 

1. According to the measurements ftom three stations. 

28,125-7, 28,182-6, and 28,192-5 feet; 

2. According to the measurements Arom four stations In 

Sub-Himalaya, 28,177*4, 28,188-0, 2S,162*5, and 
28,212-8 feet; mean result 28,176*6 feet. 
The proof obtained gires the following result :— 

Length of the base Une, by measurement . 86,685*77 
The same according to a triangular measure- 
ment, extending over more than 350 
miles (resting on another base), . 36,685-30 



Diflierence in English feet. 



0*47 



2. Dhttwalagiri was measured anew, not long since, by Colo- 
nel Waugh. He believes that the height has been estimated 
considerably too low, and that it will be found as high as the 
Kanchain. DhavHdagiri, Deodangha^ and Kanchain are nearly of 
a height, being about 28,000 English feet. None of the other 
peaks approach these. 

3. There is a peak between Gossainthan and Kanchain, 
visible both from the Nepal valley, where it is called Dwdangha, 
and from Sikkim. This has not yet been measured, and has not 
been shown in any map. But Colonel Waugh oo^Jecturally re- 
gai-ds it as a little higher than Kanchain and Dhawalgiri. 

4. OtlfjwiMihirt or Nanda-Deur, I cannot tell any thing new ; 
however, in any case, it must be included in the second class of 
the Himalaya peaks, in regard to height, being 24,162 Paris feet. 



border. Keaching this river, at an elevation of only 2,500 feet* above the sea, I ascended it, making my 
way as well as I could, through a tropical vegetation, wliich reaches to constantly snow-covered spurs 
of the Kanchain. On the 25th of November I arrived at the boundary of Rice-cultivation and Hindoo- 
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a. Darjiling. 

b. Singalelah Range. 

c. Nepal. 

d. Phulull. 
c. Tamhur. 



f. Walloong. 

g. JFallanchooa Pats. 
h. Yangma. 

i. Kanglachem. 

k. Kanchain, Kinchin, 



L Lachenpaaa. 
m. Laehoom pass. 
n Chumalari. 
o. Turner. 
p. Thibet. 



^. Jfaehoo. 

r. Teesta, 

B. BhoUhan, 

t. Plains of India. 

u. P0rj»eftfa^ motr. 



7%e 6r(Mid 6tocA; /in« indicates perpetual tnow. 



ism, and the commencement of a temperate zone, and of the Bhothia people. The change £K>m buffalo 
and rice, to beef and wheat was sudden. Ascending still higher, through stupendous mountain defiles, 
toward Walloong, the second transition from beef to bison, (the Yak, the progenitor of which, is the 
undescribed wild bison of the Thibetian plains), was more gradual. 

Walloong is the Cis-Himalayan conmiercial depot of the Bhothias. Here I was received with 
mistrust, and obstacles of all kinds were opposed to my design of going toward the passes, which 
were the more effective that the season was far advanced, and they withheld provisions from me. 
Luckily I had still a dozen Bhotan men with me, a parcel of scamps who would frighten any one, 
and who, by insulting, abusing the authorities, and threatening to break open the warehouses, placed 
me in a condition to start for the passes after a halt of two days. 

The village of Walloong lies about 11,000 feet above the sea. The pass, situated a day and a-half 's 
march on the further side, is about twelve miles W. N. W. from the Kanchain peaks, and twenty- 
five from the latter. We reached the summit in two days, with much toil, for the ground at 12,000 feet 
was deeply covered with October snow, which at 13,000 feet does not melt until the following March. 
The summit of the pass is 16,700 feet high, but still three day's march distant from the{>lain of Thibet, 
which is here cut off by two mighty chains, branches of the Kanchain, which, of less elevation than 
my point of view, stretch in a northward direction toward the plain. Mountains and valleys were now 
covered deeply with snow. 

The limit of the eternal snow, at this point, is, as nearly as I could determine, 14,500 feet above the 
sea ; and, judging from what I saw afterwards, I believe this is near the truth, although it is impos- 
sible to speak with exactness — ^by the bounding of the snow which had fallen in October. 

This is not the most eastern of the passes leading to Thibet, and therefore not the nearest point to 
Kanchain attainable in eastern Nepal. I resolved to visit, on my return to Walloong, the valley lying 
eastward of this, where a higher — ^but seldomer used pass led to Thibet Descending the Tambur, I 
penetrated, in a north-east direction, into the Yangma valley, which expands into a broad, treeless 
ravine, wholly filled up with lake beds. These beds are bounded by enormous rocky dams, which have 
been hurled across the valley when it was all under water. To express it briefly, wldle the Thibet Plain 
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has accumulated ito drift-deposits, (1000 feet thick, by actual measurement, in western Thibet), the 

waters, which stood at a height of 15,000 feet in the Yangma valley, have left parallel roads or banks, on 

the flanks of this valley, which are as fine as those of Glen Roy, in Scotland. Lateral ravines have washed 

out masses of rock into the valley, which have been piled up into mountains, and perfectly bridged it 

over, so that, on the subsidence of the waters, they formed dams. 

The terraces are perfectly parallel on the two sides of the valley, yamoma ▼alley. 

above the lake beds ; they ascend like steps, along the steep declivities, 

and are everywhere strewed with vast blocks of rock. In the side 

valleys, one sees now only small patches of glacier ice, which have 

deposited drift and debris, just in the same manner as the vast beds 

twenty yards long, have been deposited by the greater ice. 

I have here sketched a plan of the valley, and shown, that 
these bridges across the valley, a mile long, one 800 feet high, and 
all composed of masses of rock, heaped up too irregularly to allow 
of a vegetation extending to them, are a real efTect of mountain ice> 
which has been flooded out from the side valleys. 

These astonishing records of the power of glacier ice, admit of no 
other explanation; and many particulars so vividly remind me of 
the shores of the Antarctic Ocean, that I cannot have any doubt of 
the correctness of my conclusions. 

The village of Yangma, at the fork of the terraced valley, lies above 
the limit of Grubby plants, and stands on the flanks of a level terrace 
of drift and rocks, rising 300 feet above the bottom of the valley, and 
two miles long. The village is 13,700 feet above the sea, (according 
to the reading of two barometers, and the determination of the boiling 
point), at which height, Wheat, Peas, and Radishes were cultivated, 
the harvest falling in the month of September. 

From hence I turned in the north-western direction, toward the 
Kanglach Pass, which leads to Thibet ; but, on account of the deep 
snow, had great difficulty to attain the height of 16,000 feet. Three 
dry lake-beds in this valley, (eight in all,) were of exactly the 
same origin as those below the village. The uppermost, at 16,000 
feet was quite filled with snow, and surrounded by glacier moun- 
tains. 

I examined tiie phenomena as well as I could in deep Winter, 
and as was allowed by our scanty store of provisions, and then turned 
back down the valley; not, however, to the Tambur river — for 
opposition still prevailed — ^but I resolved to return to Sikkim over 
three intermediate shoulders of the Kanchain ; I was only able to obtain seven days' provision for my 
fifteen people, and this we carried on our backs. 

From Yangma valley we set out S. W. over the Nango shoulder of Kanchain, at a height of 15,760 
feet, but again had great difficulty on account of the snow. My coolies trembled at the frost We 
were overtaken by night, and thus compelled to piteh our camp under the opposite peaks. This 
branch chain runs in Uxb Nango mountains, to a height of about 21,000 feet We crossed it quite 
close to this mountain, and descended to the Eambach valley, a terrible ravine, and to a little village, 
by the Bhothia inhabitante of which we were received kindly, although they were unable to spare us 
food, since they expected daily to be snowed up (height about 12,500 feet). The winter &11 often 
amounte to 15 feet here, and yet Wheat, Peas, and Radishes are cultivated. I found a Zarix and ten 
species of Rhododendron in this valley. I have now twenty Sikkim species of the latter genus. The 
glacier chains were here as splendid as in the Yangma valley. 

Here we turned off to cross another shoulder of the Kanchain, named Choonjerma, which cost us 
three days. Jummo, the highest peak of this chain, is 25,311 feet above the sea. We passed over its 
shoulder at 15,300 feet, and 8 miles from ite summit The pass was doubly heavy with snow, and 
very bad ; we were again benighted on the crest, but by the light of the moon's first quarter we got 
out of the snow, and camped below it 

We now descended to the WaUoong valley, with the intention of proceeding down it to the village 
of the same name, and from thence to cross over the great south-east of the Kanchain (called 
Singalelah) to Sikkim. As bad luck would have it, we had but one day's provision left ; we found 




a. TangwM River, 

b. Boulder Deposits. 

c. Lofty Terraces. 

d. Mountains. 

e. Village and Terrace. 

f. Terraces on Flanks of Valley. 

g. Olaeier Valley, 
h. Lake bed. 
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the Tillage buried in snow, and its inhabitants fled to the nearest villages in Nepal It was impossible 
to cross Singalelah from here, as this conld only be done at a height of 18,000 feet, so that no choice 
remained but to go down the valley S. W., and to seek the first village, which we reached on the 
third day in great need. 

My object was now to find the way back to Sikkim. We went on southward, crossing every 
lateral branch of the Singalelah, at last to Derr (?), where we found a long deserted road by which 
the Ghoorkhas had penetrated many years before in their devastating inroad into Sikkim. Provisions 
wero very scanty, but we managed to obtain Rice for five dayB. A road opening through the jungle, 
we roached with great difficulty on the third day the summit of the chain, at a height of 11,000 feet, 
and descended in a mighty snow-storm to the western tributaries of the Teesta, or Great Runjeet 
river. From hero I went over the Great Runjeet, (3,000 feet,) and the south eastern spur of the 
Eanchain to the Teesta, whero the bed of this river is about 2,000 feet high, and whero I met the 
Rajah and my good friend Dr. Campbell, the political resident in Darjeeling. It was a real pleasuro 
to chat with him after so long an absence. He had come here by a way never beforo traversed. 

The Rajah did not receive us very civilly ; and he had thrown every possible obstacle in the way 
of Dr. Campbell's affiurs. His poor court was altogether Lhassaic, and aped the Chinese dignity ; 
though in a very contemptible manner. 

I heard much that was new about the plains of Thibet from his followers. Routes toward Lhassa, 
and from there to the north, north-west, and west, all agree to show that the Yarou (Dzangbo) is the 
Brahmaputra. The Vine actually grows at Lhassa, and that is warm for a Thibet climate. Rice is cul- 
tivated in the eastern provinces of Thibet ; the Mulberry, with the silkworm, and a spedes of Tea 
plant, is certainly found on this side of the Feling chain. 

Dr. Campbell rotumed with me to the Great Runjeet River ; we were two days on mountains of 
12,000 feet, during the journey. On the Groat Runjeet we visited the Lama monastery, drow, and des- 
cribed aU that was romarkable about it, and obtained much interesting information from the Lamas, 
who were hospitable and polite, and much venerated by all people, they possess large property in land.* 
Dr. Campbell was obliged to return from here, southward to Darjeeling, while I, full of the desire to 
visit the south side of Kanchain, turned toward the north. 

After many da3rs difficult travelling, through an almost impassable country, I pitched my tent at an 
elevation of 14,000 feet, on a steep and naked ridge, on the slopes of the great mountain covered with 
snow, and everywhere exhibiting abundant evidences of great glacial floods, which had once washed 
all before them. The earth was frozen to a depth of sixteen inches ; but a thermometer which was 
sunk to a depth of two feet six inches, stood considerably higher (than the freezing point.) I hoped to 
be able to stay here a week ; but, after three days' observations, the snow fell so powerfully that we 
were obliged to prepare hastily for a return ; this was in the middle of January ; it r^uired two days 
of great effort to descend into the valley at the foot of the mountain. 

Then, returning by a different route, I visited the sacred Lake of Sikkim, and had the testimony of 
my own eyes, of the simple worship of the Buddhists. From there I proceeded to the oldest monastery 
in Sikkim, where I passed some days in the society of the monks, and finally returned to Darjeeling. 

This entire journey was through a land which has never been explored before ; and, though I am a 
capital walker, I did not advance daily, on an average, more than five miles in a straight line, t. e., not 
much more than an hour's journey, though three miles were passed over every hour, and I was five 
or six hours on the road every day. 

I made meteorological observations hourly from sun-rise to 9 or 10 a.m., and from sun-set to 10 
P.M. During my days of rest they correspond, with the exception of a few interpolations, with simul- 
taneous observations in Calcutta and Darjeeling. Two barometers that I had with me proved excellent, 
and some of the results of the warmth of the air and the temperature of the mountain streams, as well 
as of a thermometer, which was sunk two feet six inches into the soil at many stations, at the level of 





• The entire population consists of Bhothias ; bat we find a 
great distinction between races of Bhot ; for they are, I. Proper 
Thibetians—Tran8.Hinialayan— in numeroos races; and II. Cis- 
Himalayans— Bhothias, who recofl^nise their trans-Himalayan 
origin ; and there are 1. Salt merchants of Nepal, living at ele- 
yations of from 7 to 14,000 feet; 2. Sikkim Bhothias, who are 
agriculturists, and never reside above 6,000 feet ; and 8. Lamas, 
who immigrate from Thibet, and famish the sacerdotal order of 
Sikkim. Beyond these, the Bhotan nations towards the west 
(Bhotan is " Lho" or " Lhop "), are ignorant of the name Bho- 
tan, (end of Bhote.) " Dorma people" is the nsnal denomina. 
tion. These are totally difllerent in character from aU the 



others ; and, bad as my C!oolies (bearers) were, many of the 
former were the most unmanageable, base, and selfish cowards 
I have ever met with. 

We have also in Sikkim a population of Mongolian derivation : 
in the first place 1. Lepchas, a charming, simple, and attractive 
people, who dwell at elevations of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, but 
never remain long in one place ; and, who, worse than the Bho- 
tians, are devoted to demon-wondiip, and speak a wholly peculiar 
dialect ; then 3. Covehs, and 8. Mechi, both in Terai, who bid 
defiance to the fever of this district ; Airthcr, 4. Huioos, 5. Oe- 
roings, 6. Murmis, and 7. Limbos, who properly belong to 
Nepal. 
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14,000 feet, will, as I hope, famish important data. I also made other physical observations, such as, 
on the dew, the radiation, and with the photometer, and I kept a complete register of the wind. 

Botany was always my first care, for I collected, noted the uses, and the local names in the 
Bhothia, Ghorka, and Lepcha languages ; and, above all, measurements of altitude, for which the 
barometer or the sextant were constantly in use. 

My collections are very rich from the temperate and sub-arctic zones, where the Rhododendrons form 
woods (!) at 10 — 12,000 feet, with, and even above some species of Pinus. The Fig ascends to 9000 feet, 
parasitical Orchidese up to 10,000 feet, with Asclepiadeae, Cucurbitaceee, and many others, proving that 
the tropical genera ascend to a greater height in Sikkim than in any other region of the earth, which, in 
my opinion, is greatly owing to the uniformly great elevation of the sub* Himalaya, and, still more, to 
the vicinity of the ocean, and the prevalence of the south-east wind, which passes over the unbroken 
plains of Bengal. Species of Pinus are very rare. Balanophoreee rise to 9000 feet ; Palms to nearly 
7000 ; wild Musa, and Tree-ferns to the same height 

I think I was tolerably industrious in geological matters. The appearance of the granite, which forms 
the peaks of all the mountains above 20,000 feet, and the astonishing contours of its projections along 
the main chain, and of the slope of every branch of the Kanchain, are wonderfully fine. Perpendicular 
cliffs of stratified rock, 4000 feet thick, of a brilliant red, and contorted in a manner unequalled else- 
where, are intersected by gigantic veins of quartz, porphyry, eurite, &c. Isolated moxmtain masses of mi- 
caceous slate and gneiss are piled to a height of 20,000 feet, and all is on a scale of complication and vast- 
ness that bids defiance even to recollection. I saw no limestone, no fossils. The whole Himalaya here is 
formed of micaceous and aluminous slate, gneiss, and granite, which, I believe, contains both soda and 
potash. Ores are rare ; some tin, iron, chrome, and much manganese ore. I found no fine minerals, 
no volcanic matters, but one warm spring of pure water. 

I have prepared three sections of the Himalayas, from the crest of the mountain chain to the border 
of the plains, containing physical, geological, meteorological, botanical, and zoological explanations. I 
did nothing in magnetism and electricity. My map is founded on accurate determinations of the la- 
titude, with which numerous measurements of the angles of direction have been connected. Watches 
can hardly preserve their regularity in such a country. 

On my return, and after I had arranged my collections, I set out, with my good friend Hodgson, to the 
foot of the mountain chain, where we investigated together the botany and geology of the hot valleys of 
Tend, kept a meteorogical journal, and sought out evidences of the water terraces and ledges, which 1 
have now traced from the border of the pla^s up to a height of 16,000 feet. There I found coal, (not 
workable), and weak traces of the tertiary deposits of the north-west ; graphite, iron, and lime, deposited 
from springs. The characters of the gradual retraction of the waters from the foot of the chain, are 
beautifully spread out there to a distance of thirty miles from the mountains. 

At present, I am preparing for another trip to the snow region.* The Kajah's opposition, and the 
rainy season wOl, indeed, oppose obstacles in the way of this new undertaking : but I know the people, 
and like them ; and, if I could find Cbolics who would venture to cross the passes, though it were only 
four of them, I would certainly measure the Thibet Plain, at the foot of the Kanchain ; but Chinese vi- 
gilance is unconquerable ; the people, though good and friendly in all other respects, fear their Kajah 
and the CSiinese ; the former sells families as slaves into Bhotan, on the slightest provocation ; and I can 
only obtain independent people from Bhotan, where they fear neither God nor man, nor — Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, who, nevertheless, would have to share the adventure ! I, therefore, cannot undertake any- 
thing with such persons. I expect to be absent some months, and hope to carry on a series of me- 
teorological observations high up in the passes, simultaneously with those in Darjeeling and Calcutta. 

In the accompanying map I have given the position of the passes approximately ; I have sought 
Lachen and Lachoom, the former of which should run out into the plains of Thibet without descent 
Vexatious as it is, I cannot visit it I have given up all thoughts of Upper Assam. 

Thomson has been at the Kurakorum Pass, (placed somewhat too far north in your map), the height 
of which amounts to about 18,000 feet He travelled for three days through a plain, which is 17,500 
feet high, (the same height as that of Pamir), and, probably, forms a prolongation of the great node of 
Kuenlin and Bolor. What a glorious approximation your guess at the height of Chumalari is to 
Waugh's measurementf 

• In tblB trip tlie Doctor and his friend, Dr. Ounpbell, were both made prisoners; a fact with which our readers are already 
acquainted, as well as with their release. 

t Alluding to Hamholdt*8 assertion that the Chumalari. could not be 26,000 English feet; it is now found to be only 23,02g 
feet high 
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By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

ATURE has bo proyided for the welfare of the vegetable kingdom, that plants are differently con- 
stituted for different climates. As an instance, let ns only take the common Wheat of onr own conn- 
try, and compare it with the Indian Com of tropical climates ; the former growing in a temperate region 
has the ear of com so constructed that the seed-vessels are placed in rows at a given angle to each 
other, so as to reflect the heat rays in a manner that nothing is lost, and, besides which, are placed on a 
slender stem which can be bent in the direction of the source of heat ; on the contrary, to the Indian 
Com nature has given an innumerable quantity of fibrous threads, to pi-otect the seeds from being 
burned by the heat rays of a vertical sun, and this not being deemed sufficient, wide blades of grass 
surround the whole, and so completely are they shielded from the effects of a scorching sun, that the 
plant may be compared to an umbrella. From this we see the effect of temperature on plants, for if 
we remove the Wheat of England to where the Indian Com grows, we receive no produce ; on the 
other hand, when we plant Indian Com here, how seldom are we enabled to ripen the seed. Plants 
are also constructed in a peculiar manner with respect to the amount of moisture which they are likely 
to receive ; the aquatic plants, always having a sufficient supply of water, are frimished with leaves 
more or less convex, which speedily shoot off the fiedlingrain, whilst those growing in rocky places and 
on mountain-ridges, where but little moisture comes, have them concave, so that the few drops gathered 
by the passing shower, or frt>m the dews of heaven, may all be conveyed to their roots. In such pro- 
visions of Nature we see the wisdom of the Creator on a grand scale. 

On nearing the equator we find plants, which in a higher latitude grew on plains or in valleys, now 
only flourish on mountains ; and the nearer we approach the hot countries the higher must the moun- 
tains be, if we are to have the same plants growing there. To find a great diversity of plants, we must 
ascend a mountain, for after having arrived at such an elevation as to have overcome the meteorology 
of the locality in the immediate neighbourhood, in every yard that we ascend beyond this we find as 
many fi^sh species as if we had pursued our search the same number of miles in the direction of the 
pole ; so that were there a mountain situated on the equator, of sufficient elevation and of peculiar con- 
struction, around and upon it would grow all the plants contained in the world. 

The temperature of a locality is affected by numerous causes, amongst which are the following : — 
1st, by the nature of its surface, t. e. whether land or water; 2nd, by its elevation above the level of 
the sea ; 3rd, by its aspect f 4th, whether sheltered or exposed ; 6th, by its soil, the nature and com- 
position of which, especially its colour, and its state of aggregation, have much influence — for on this 
depends its power of absorbing and reflecting heat and light, and of retaining or parting with hxmu- 
dity ; 6th, by its nearness to seas, or by its distance frt>m them ; 7th, by the predominance of certain 
winds ; and 8th, by the frequency of clouds, fog, &c. 

In ascertaining the temperature of a locality, we must not be content when we have learned the mean 
yearly heat, this will benefit us but little, for Stockholm and Quebec have a nearly similar mean tem- 
perature, yet the winter in Quebec is 11 J degrees colder, and the summer 6 degrees warmer than that 
of Stockholm. Again, the mean yearly temperature of Philadelphia and St Male are the same, yet the 
coldest month of the former is 7 degrees below the freezing point, whilst that of the latter is 10 degrees 
above it. To succeed in the most perfect manner in the cultivation of foreign plants. Nature must be 
copied as closely as possible ; if we find the plants to be treated with have come from a locality whose 
summer heat is 80 degrees and winter heat 40 degrees, we must treat them in the same manner ; and 
if we find the temperature, on the average, in the day time rises to 70 degrees, and at night falls to 
30 degrees, why ought not we to imitate this also, instead of piling on the embers in the evening as if 
we thought, for instance, our plant from Pckin (whose hottest month is 84^) could not survive a tem- 
perature at a freezing point, whilst, had we suffered it to remain in its own country, it would have 
braved a month's cold 7| degrees below the freezing point ? 

It would be a difficult matter to make any alterations in the pressure of the atmosphere ; luckily the 
same mean pressure at the level of the sea is maintained all over the earth, and the only difference be- 
tween the tropical pressure and that of our own country is, that in the former we have only a range 
of a third of an inch in the barometer, whilst in the latter we have three inches. According to Dr. 
Prout, in 30 inches of pressure (which is slightly above the mean), 23-36 inches is azotic gas, 6*18 
inches oxygen gas, 0*44 inch aqueous vapour, and 0-2 inch carbonic acid gas ; therefore, the three-inch 
range in the barometer is not due to the rain in the atmosphere ; for were we to have the whole 
amount of moisture annihilated, it would not make a difference of more than half an inch in the 
pressure of the atmosphere. 
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IXOllA GRIFFITHII. 

Nat. Ord., Rubiack.c. 



IxoRA GRiiTiTnii,— //oofcr. Griffith's Ixora.- Glabrous; 
leaves large, oblongr-ovate, acuminate, acute at the base, 
shortly petiolatc, reticularly veined ; stipules short, broad, acu- 
minate ; cyme full, dense, and compound ; call's small, short 
obtusely four-toothed ; tube of the corolla elongated and slender ; 
lobes of the limb round, very obtuse, patent ; anthers linear- 
subulate, spreading horizontally ; style a little cxserted, stig- 
matic branches very short. 

Stkokymt — Ixora OrifRthil, Hooker in Bot. Mag. 432 j. 
I. hydrangeteformis ojgardem. 



Gkxkric Character — Ixora, D. C— Calgz with an ovate 
tube ; limb small, four-toothed. Corolla salver-shaped ; tube 
slender, terete, longer than the lobes ; limb four-parted, patent. 
Anthers four, sessile in the throat of the corolla. Style equal 
to the tube of the corolla, or a little longer (yet shorter than the 
oorolline lobes), bifid at the apex ; lobes of the stigma divergent, 
or revolute. JBeny drupaceous, crowned by the persistent caljrx, 
sub-globose, two-celled. Cells of the fruit papery, flat or con- 
cave within, gibbous on the back, one-seeded. Albumen cartila- 
ginous. Embryo dorsal, erect, incurved ; cotyledons foliaceous ; 
radicle long. 

BESCRIPTION. — A large branching shioib, the branches terete, rich brown. Leaves large, 
oblong, ovate, acuminate, somewhat cuneate at the base, tapering into a short stout petiole, 
penninerved, with numerous transverse veinlets, glabrous, as is every part of the plant. 
Stipules broad, short, acute. Cyme large, broad, nearly flat at the top, compoimd with a 
great number of salmon coloured (or sometimes yellow and scarlet) flowers, with a pair of 
leafy bracts at its base. Calyx very small, with four short blunt teeth. Corolla salver-shaped, 

salmon colour (or at first orange-yel- 
low, then red-orange); the tube long, 
slender; the limb of four rotundate, very 
obtuse, spreading lobes. Anthers ses- 
sile, inserted at the mouth of the tube, 
and lying horizontally between the lobes. 
Style a little longer than the tube ; 
stigma bifid. 

HiSTOUY, &c. — Discovered by Mr. 
Griffith at Mergui, and first introduced 
by Mr. Low from Singapore. It was 
disposed of at first imder the impublished 
name of I. hydrangea^formis, by which 
it is in part known in gardens ; but the 
description given by Sir W. J. Hooker 
is under the name here adopted. — H. 

For an opportunity of figuring this 
beautiful plant, we are indebted to 
Messrs, Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of 
Exeter, who kindly sent us a very fine 
specimen in April last, and from which 
the annexed vignette was taken. 
CuLTUEE. — ^This splendid species, like all the rest of the family, deh'ghts in an atmosphere 
produced by fermenting materials, such as a dung frame, or pit. When procurable, those 
short stubby pieces, generally found upon large plants when they have done blooming, are the 
best to propagate from, as they root freely, and also produce abimdance of branches. Take the 
cuttings when the wood is tolerably ripe, and having cut them into slips of about three inches 
long, place them immediately in small pots, in sandy turfy soil, and plimge the pots in a brisk 
bottom heat. If the atmosphere is not very moist it will be necessary to cover the cuttings for 
a time with a bell glass, but if the atmosphere is close no such protection will be necessary. 
When the cuttings are rooted pot them off separately, using rich turfy peat and sand, and 
plunge them again in a brisk bottom heat. If sufficient heat can be commanded, it is a matter 
of little importance at what time the cuttings are put in ; but, when a preference can be had, of 
course spring is the best time. If your object is to grow large specimens, select the best plants 
in February, and having stopped the shoots, to make the plants bushy, pot them directly they 
have made shoots an inch long, using rich turfy peat and gritty sand, with some small potsherds 
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NOTES ON DECORATIVE GARDENING. 

iuid broken charcoal. Maintain a brisk bottom heat of not less than 80 degrees, and an atmo- 
spheric temperature of from 65 to 75, with abundance of moisture, and a free circulation of air. 
As the plants progress in growth peg the shoots out horizontally, to form a good foundation, 
and water occasionally with weak manure water. When the plants require it give a second 
shift, and stop rude growth, so as to form compact specimens. If it is wished to bloom the 
plants the first season they must not be grown too late in the autumn, but air must be admitted 
freely, so as to ripen the wood, and set the flower-buds before winter commences. Pursue the 
same treatment in the second year, but keep the plants in a comparatively dry atmosphere 
through the winter. Guard against insects, and success is certain. — ^A. 




NOTES ON DECORATIVE GARDENING. 

By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, Eb<i, 

ARTIFICIAL WATER IN GARDENESQUE SCENERY, FOR GROWING AQUATIC PLANTS. 

ATER, in a state of repose, produces the best effect when it is introduced in the lower portions of 
undulating grounds, such seeming the more natural position; and the best artificial effects, 
though they must be arbitrary to a certain extent, are always most successfol when based upon the 
laws of natural phenomena. Thus, a series of fish-ponds rendered decorative by stone dressings, &c., 
or shallow canals for the cultivation of aquatic plants in the open air, wbich may be made very 
ornamental, as shown in our illustrations, are best suited to the lower levels of an ornamental garden, 
where also the water plants, some of them of delicate constitution, are more sheltered from the cutting 
winds of our variable and sometimes bleak climate. In such a sitoation, for instance, the common 
Arum (Calla, or Richardia), a native of St Helena and the Cape, where it grows in the rich soil at 
the edges of rivers, may be cultivated with success -, the roots being secured in concavities formed of 
cefnent, of which the bed of the canal is formed, and which should be about a foot below the surface 
of the water. Managed in this manner, this plant, rearing its head high above the water, might be 
made to form a very picturesque contrast to the Water Lily, which rests its graceful head upon the 
surface, as Mrs. Hemans has beautifully said : — 

"A soulpture-like, and stately river queen." 

The supply for a canal of this description may be derived from the water of fountains occupying 
the higher level of the gardens, whence, after having performed its tour deforce as a jet twenty feet 
high, or formed a temple of moving crystal, and many other devices, it may be made to descend in 
properly prepared channels to the lower levels of the garden, to feed canals of this description, con- 
structed for the purpose of growing ornamental aquatic plants, particularly such as require the 
stimulant of running water. 

The annexed engraving (No. 1 ) is a design for a shallow canal or tank of this description. At the upper 
end the water enters, as shown, from a conduit, falling in a very thin sheet over a lead form contrived 
expressly to spread it as much as possible, and thus make an exceedingly small supply produce the effect 
of a continual cascade. In a similar manner it faUs at the lower end into a basin, from which an in- 
^'isible outlet leads to a drain or conduit to carry the waste away, or to conduct it to some reserve 
tank for common gardening purposes. On each side of the canal is a shallower channel, contrived ex- 
pressly for the growth of plants requiring more careful treatment. The receptacles for the soil, sufficiently 
massive to remain a steadily at the bottom of the ^ channel, might be very 

neatly contrived in ^--_^,;_i^ the following manner : — A is a , hollow receptacle, and B 

is a lid pierced with '- >'SE^^ ' holes as marked. The plant ^^is^ being placed with earth 
in the receptacle A, the cement lid B, which fits pretty tightly, is fixed 

on, and the plant throws up its shoots through the apertures prepared for that purpose. By this means tho 
soil is not washed away by the action of the water, nor is the water rendered muddy on the slightest 
disturbance, as would be the case were not the soil about the roots of the plants secured in this or some 
other manner. The water in a canal, the sides and bed of which should be composed of Portland cement, 
might by these precautions be kept continually Umpid, which the gentle supply of fresh water would 
tend to ensure. The addition of gold and silver fish, in water as clear as this would be, would form 
a great addition to the general effect, famishing colour in rapid and fantastic motion, as a strong 
contrast to the still colours of the plants. 

A canal of geometric figure of this description should have stone or cement dressings of an architec 
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1. OKOMETRIC CANAL Ott TANK FOR M'ATKR PLANTS. 




tural character, as shown in the engraving, which should be surrounded by a broad gravel path of 
similar fonA, approached by a straight walk of some length, to prepare the eye for the regular forms of 
the canal and its appendages ; and the entrance to this aquatic parterre might, to aid its semi-arohi- 
tectund character, be marked by two large vases on pedestals ; a few flower-beds, and some masses 
of shrubs, might be the means of partially concealing these symmetrical features from the rest of the 
pleasure-grounds, if rendered necessary, on account of their distinct character. 

The plants I have shown in the central or deep part of the canal are simply our native Water Crow- 
foot, the Marsh Marygold, and the white and yellow Water Lilies, &c., to which might be added the 
Frog-bit, the floating Plantain, the Water Soldier, and many hardy exotics. In the shallow channel 
at the sides, I have placed the common yellow Iris, and our handsome native plants, the flowering 
Rush, and the Arrow-head, with the greater and lesser Water Plantain ; to these I have added the 
elegant Cape plant already mentioned, and commonly known among cultivators of window flowers 
as the " Arum ;" which, grown in water in this manner, attains to much greater size and perfection 
than by ordinary pot culture. 

In order to form a canal or tank of this description for the purpose of growing aquatic plants, the 
first requisite is a supply of water. A small brook or spring, in any part of the grounds, will be suffl- 
cient, which may be cheaply conducted beneath the surface, to any spot required, if not higher than 
the brook or spring itself, by means of a leaden pipe, or gutta percha tube, which latter is now being 
used for such purposes. A tolerably level spot in the lower portion of the grounds should be selected, 
as convertible at the least expense to the purpose required. The excavation must now be dug, of the 
extent determined on — the one shQwn in the design is supposed to be about 24 feet wide by 48 feet 
long, but a canal of half these dimensions would form a very pleasing object in a place of suitable 
proportions. The excavation should be about 2 feet 4 inches deep in the central compartment, and 
1 foot 4 inches in the side compartments. When the bottom and sides have been made as smooth as 
can be accomplished with the spade, the masonry may be commenced, which is of so simple a cha- 
racter that any country bricklayer may execute it under the directions of an intelligent gardener. 
First, let a layer of flat tiles be placed against the sides, and laid in Portland cement, which should 
be done in dry weather, when the soil is not too moist, or the cement will not set well ; a second layer 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S JULY EXHIBITION. 

F there is one thing more than another to which the late summer metropolitan exhibitions bear 
evidence, it is that the process of retarding in Horticultural matters is as important in its way, and 
nearly as well understood, as that of accelerating the development of growth and bloom. To the 
greater degree than formerly to which this process is now carried, is partly attributable the freshness 
and vigour evident in the objects of a July exhibition, notwithstanding the battle that has to bo fought 
against the heat and glare of summer. A good example of this occurred on the 13th of July in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society, where was provided for the enjoyment of the visitors, a splendid 
assemblage of gay vegetable forms, added to the attractions of the Duke of Devonshire's pleasure 
grounds and flower garden. We have said that the freshness of the July exhibitions of the present 
day is partly attributable to the cultural process just referred to ; it is only fair to add that it is also 
in part attributable to the greater variety of plants which are g^own to an " exhibition" state of per- 
fectness, and to the especial selection of such kinds as best endure the heat of summer — in fact, exhi- 
bitions like other matters, prove to have been benefited by experience. 

As a whole, the exhibition under notice was quite up to the mark, though certainly not beyond 
what we have lately seen elsewhere. The miscellaneous collections were good — generally very good; 

the Orchids less fine and numerous 
than usual, but still abundant and 
beautiful; Heaths showing stereo- 
typed perfection of growth; Roses 
gay as summer should produce them ; 
Pelargoniums less bulky than before, 
but in some instances equally well 
bloomed ; Carnations and Picotees 
attractive as they always are; and 
Fruit— that great test of superior 
cultivation — abundant, and for the 
most part indicating good growth, 
and produced in a well-ripened con- 
dition. The Royal Water Lily, sent 
from Syon, again occupied the first 
position in point of interest, and 
probably few, if any, of the assembled 
visitors failed to do homage to the 
Queen of Flowers. 

Three large collections of stove 
and greenhouse plants were staged, 
ixoRA javaxica: exhibited by Mrs. Lawrence. ^he exhibitors being Mr. Cole, gar- 

dener to H. Colyer, Esq., Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, and Messrs. Eraser ; the collections 
of the two former were about balanced in respect to merit, and an equal award would, we think, have 
done no injustice on cither side. Mrs. Lawrence had fine plants of Stephanotis, of three species of 
Allamanda, and of Clerodendron paniculatum ; an Ixora javanica of gorgeous beauty, with plants of 
I. coccinea and crocata, in rather an inferior condition as to freshness ; a large Tristania, too natural 
in it« unrestrained growth ; and a small gay bush of Relhania speciosa, the nursery name of a brilliant 
yellow shrubby composite, of the distinctness of which from the old forgotten R. squarrosa, we 
entertain some doubt. This collection was spoiled by the really beautiful, but there ineffective Sollya 
linearis, placed by the side of a large, dull looking Phoenocoma. Mr. Cole's collection, which was 
more uniform in growth, contained three excellent Allamandas — cathartica, Schottii, and grandiflora ; 
Dipladenia crassinoda, one of the gems of the exhibition ; D. splendens ; a brilliant KaJosanthes ; 
Clerodendron Kaempferi ; and two very fine Ericas, eximia and ampuUacea, scarcely enough in bloom. 
Messrs. Eraser had Sollya linearis, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, Dipladenia crassinoda, and Tristania 
neriifolia, in an attractive form. Two fine and nearly matched collections of fifteen came from Mr. 
Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, and Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., the former 
of whom had a splendid bush of Pleroma elegans, and a very fine Lisianthus Russellianus, most con- 
spicuous ; while the latter had an admirably bloomed -^ilschynanthus Lobbianus, and Lemonia specta- 
bilis in a state rarely seen, with Medinilla speciosa, and other good plants. The most prominent 
plants in the collections of ten were, a large Kalosanthes coccinea, and a good Allamanda cathartica, from 
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3. PICTk-1lK8QU£ OR SOCKT TAKK FOK WATER PLAl(T«l. 

fBatures are perhaps over done, but are an excellent example of the highest and most laborious style 
to which architectural gardening has been carried in Italy. 

The engraving No. 3 exhibits a canal supplied in a similar manner, and for a similar purpose, as in 
No. 1, but which is treated in a manner precisely the opposite of the symmetrical or architectural. The 
picturesque, as it is termed, has been the effect aimed at, in the form of a rocky valley, which it is 
intended should be en tu-ely screened from the rest of the grounds by means of well disposed shrub- 
beries, leaving only an approach through a tunnel of rock. A completely sequestered spot of such 
totally distinct character would form a very pleasing contrast to the more regular portion of the 
grounds, and the aquatic plants, which may be the same as those in the engraving No. 1, would, in a 
situation so sheltered, thrive with great luxuriance. In the interstices of the surrounding rocks, 
Broom and double-flowering Furze should be planted, vnth hardy Cistuses, and a variety of Ferns ; 
and so completed, the scene would be very original in its general effect. 

A tank of rocky character must be prepared exactly in the same way as the one previously described 
as far as its foundations,, supply of water, &c., are concerned. The form, however, must of course be 
irregular, the i^ocky effect of the sides being produced by bricks irregularly placed, and roughly 
covered with cement, as also the opening for letting in the water. The detached pieces of rock should, 
if possible, be rough pieces of real stone, collected in the neighbourhood ; which in many places, such 
as the red sandstone districts, is easily accomplished, such pieces, in picturesque forms, being very 
abundant. But where real stone is not available, such masses may be formed by bricks roughly 
covered with cement, and will produce a very good effect, if the eye of a tasteful director superintends 
the formation of the outline and position. I recommend this latter mode of producing rock- work as 
very superior to a collection of heterogeneous materials, which always produces a petty, broken, and 
patchy effect, while the general similarity of colour of the cement- work gives continuity and grandeur 
to the design, and the forms may vnth these materials be made large and majestic in their character, 
to any extent that the nature of the design admits of. 

In the rocky tank, I have supposed the waste water to escape in the form of a small open stream 
among pieces of rock, which, with the addition of a few well-selected pebbles in its channel, would 
produce a very pleasing feature in such a scene. 
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The best Pelargoniums came from Mr. Parker, Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Staines, the other exhibi- 
tors being Messrs. Cock, Dobson, Bragg, and Gaines. Topping's Brilliant, a large light scarlet variety 
was very effective ; as also "was Pearl. Scarlets were shown by R. Moseley, Esq. ; Fancies by Messrs. 
Ambrose, Staines, Moseley, and Qaines; Capes by Mr. Stanley and Mr. Staines. Mr. Qaines had a 
plant of his Cerise Unique, one of a distinct class of variegated scarlets, having the centre of the leaves 
pale green, the flowers are very light scarlet and well formed. The Rose showers were numerous, tho 
dealers included Messrs Lane, Paul, Francis, Epps, Rowland, Curtis, Gregory, Spriggins ; the gar- 
deners who exhibited were Ayres, George, Terry, Slowe, Tivey, Foster, Ingram, and Harman. Gcant 
de Batailles was shown profiisely and very brilliant; as was Dupetit Thouars, nearly as rich in colour; 
Baronne Prevost and La Reine, of the paler sorts, were very fine ; Souvenir de la Malmaison was also 
shown in quantity, so was the tea -scented Devoniensis, both fine light roses. Several good stands of 
Carnations and Picotees were communicated by Messrs. Norman, Ward, Willmer, Bragg, Edwards, 
Ellis, and Newhall. 

Mr. Ivison sent tropical fruits of uncommon kinds, consisting of a ripe Papaw, full-grown Vanilla, 
Granadilla, the snake Cucumber, and the Nutmeg just bursting its husk. Pine-apples, of which there 
were twenty-eight in number, were not remarkable for size or beauty. The best Providence weighing 
91b 13} oz came fi'om Mr. Spencer, gardener to the Marquis of Lansdowne; Mr. Jones, gardener to 
Sir J. Guest, had a Queen weighing 51b. 9|oz. ; and Mr. Drummond, gardener to C. H. Leigh, Esq., 
Pont-y-pool, had one, not ripe, weighing 5 lb. 14 oz., along with several others over 5 lbs. each. The 
best looking Queen Pine, in a ripe state came from Mr. Higgs, gardener to J. H. Barchard, Esq., and 
was stated to weigh 41b. 12oz. Melons were very nomerous, including several of the Beech wood, 
Bromham Hall, and Trentham hybrid varieties. The Grapes were also numerous ; we noticed the 
following as the finest samples : Muscats, from Messrs. Woodham Death, of Netteswell; Taylor, 
gardener to J. Coster, Esq. ; Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland — small but high-coloured ; 
Rust, gardener to J. M'Laren, Esq. ; Kemp, gardener to Mrs. Grillion ; and Thomson, gardener at 
Wrotham Park — fine bunches : Cannon Halls, Mr. Boyd, gardener to Viscount Dillon, Dj'tchley Park, 
Oxon : Hamburghs, Messrs. Holmes, gardener to S. Garrard, Esq., Putney — the best ; Taylor ; Smitli, 
gardener to S. Ricardo, Esq., Sunning Hill ; Foggo, gardener to the Marquis of Abercorn ; Haywood, 
gardener to G. Goodman, Esq., Roundhay ; Harrison, Oatlands ; Davis of Oakhill ; Gerrie, gardener to 
Sir J. Cathcart — ^not coloured : Black Princes, Mr. Lushey, gardener to J, Hill, Esq., Sti*eatham : 
Dutch Sweetwater, Messrs^ Riddell, gardener to F. Ashby, Esq., Staines ; Chapman of South Lam- 
beth: West St. Peter's, Mr. Tumbull, gardener to the Duke of Marlborough: Royal Muscadine, 
Messrs. Smith, gardener to A. Anderson, Esq., Streatham ; Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., 
Hoddesdon. The heaviest single bunch of Hamburghs, weighing 3 lbs. loz , was from Mr. Hender- 
son, gardener to Sir G. Beaumont — not coloured ; of Muscats from Mr. Thomson ; of Syrian, 31bs. lOoz., 
from Mr. Smith, gardener to S. Ricardo. Peaches : very fine Violet Hatives, came from Mr. Ingram, 
gardener to her Majesty, and from Mr. Snow, gardener to Earl De Grey ; Noblesse from Mr. Spencer ; 
Royal George, from Messrs. Foggo, Spencer, and Henderson ; Galande, from Mr. Parker, gardener to 
J. H. Oughton, Esq. Nectarines : fine Elruge, came from Messrs- Fleming, Turnbull, Parker, Davis ; 
Violette Hative, from Mr. Parker. Cherries : fine Circassians, from Messrs. Gainsford, of Brentford ; 
Whiting, gardener to H. T. Hope, Esq. ; and Myers, sen., of Brentford ; Black Tartarians from Mr. Snow ; 
Bigarreaus, from Messrs. Whiting and Snow. A good dish of Brown Turkey Figs was sent by 
Mr. Gerrie. Of Strawberries, among the numerous samples sent, the following were the most re- 
markable : — British Queens, from Messrs. Lydiard of Bath, G. Elliot, gardener to J. B. Boothby, Esq., 
and Beach of Hounslow : Eleanor, from Mr. Lydiard : Mammoth, a very large comb-shaped fruit, from 
Mr. Lydiard : Prince Arthur, a new sort of some merit, from Mr. Wilmot of Isleworth : Comte de 
Paris, from Mr. Busby : Bicton Seedling, from Mr. Munro, gardener to Mrs. Oddie : Eitley's Goliah, 
from Mr. Kitley, of Bath. Mr. Wilmot had also some pots of his Prince Arthur Strawberry, which 
proves a free bearer, of dwarf habit, the fruit of moderate size, generally oval in form, good flavoured, 
and, which is its best quality, so firm as to bear carriage or^ even rough handling without injury. A 
beautiful small, but well swelled and coloured bunch of Black Hamburgh Grapes was sent by Mr. 
Wilmot; they were from the second crop — a fair one — of this season, the first having ripened in 
February last. Some good Pot Vines were sent by Mr. Smith of Sunning Hill. 

Thus closes the series of leading Metropolitan exhibitions for the pi-csent ^season ; and, we think, 
in quitting the subject for the present, we may tnily say that in no previous year have tlie objects of 
exhibition been so uniformly meritorious throughout, as they have been in the year 1850. — M. 
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ROUPELLIA GRATA. 

Nat. Order, Apoctkackjb. 




Gbnkbio Charactxr.— Koupellia, Benthatn.—Oaljfz five- 
parted, fhe lobes Bpatholate, suddenly acuminated, keeled above, 
fleshy below, imbricated in lestivation. OoroUa with a fdnnel- 
shaped tube and five orbicular, 8prea<Ung lobes, convolute to- 
wards the left in festivation ; the throat bearing ten hom-Uke 
teeth, connivent in pairs opposite the lobes of the limb. Stamens 
five, tiie filaments adherent half-way up the tube, projecting as 
ridges, tree for a short space ; anthers acutely sagittate, the 
divergent basal lobes without pollen; summits elongated, 
attenuated, without pollen, included. Ovary two-celled, with 
the inrolled plaoentiferous margins of the carpels presenting 
two scroll-like edges on the cross section; ovules minute, 
very numerous, orthotropous?; style simple; sOffrna capitate, 



with a circular stlgmatic surfnce, and five short, blunt terminal 
teeth. 

RouPBLUA GRATA, WolUch and Hooker. Cream-fruit.— A 
half- climbing, stout shrub, with opposite, shortly-stalked, 
oblong-elliptical, shortly-acuminated leaves, wedge-shaped at 
the base, coriaceous ; the petioles a little dilated at the base, 
joined by a transverse line, with small, acute stipulaceous glands 
within ; cymes terminal, sessile, densely 6-8 flowered, almost 
umbellate ; bracts ovate-lanceolate, acute, acuminate, keeled at 
the back; pedicels longer than the bracts, shorter than the 
calyx. 

Stvontkt.— Roupellia grata, Wallich and Hooker in Bot. 
Mag., t. 4466 ; Strophanthus Stanleyanus of gardens. 




BESCRIPTION. — A glabrous half-climbing shrub, with opposite, full-green, coriaceous leayes, 
on short stalks, oblong-elliptical, four to six inches long, shortly acuminate above, acute at 
the base ; petioles a little dilated at the base and bearing a pair of stipule-like glands within. 
Cymes terminal, sessile, composed of 6-8 closely crowded flowers, arranged somewhat umbel- 
lately. Bracts ovate-lanceolate, acute, keeled at the back. Pedicels longer than the bracts, 
shorter than the calyx. Lobes of the calyx fleshy. Corolla large, fleshy, white, tinged with 
pale rose ; tube an inch and a-half long, funnel-shaped, glabrous inside [and out ; lobes of the 
limb orbicular or broadly ovate, spreading, somewhat crisped at the margins ; the throat 
crowned by ten erect linear-lanceolate teeth of a bright rose colour, rather inclined together 
in pairs opposite each lobe. Stamens becoming free at the commencement of the enlarged 
part of the tube of the corolla ; filaments free for a short space, slightly papillose ; the points 
of the arrow-shaped anthers very acute, equalling or a little surpassing the throat of the 
corolla ; the basal lobes not much diverging ; only the middle portion of the anthers poUeni- 
ferous. Ovary inserted in a thickish disc, scarcely produced into a nectary. 

HiSTOBY. — ^A native of Sierra Leone, where it was first noticed by Afzelius, and was 
mentioned by Mr. Brown in the Appendix to Ttickey's Voyage under the name of " Cream-fruit." 
When first exhibited in this country it was called Strophanthus Stanleyanus, but it was sub- 
sequently figured and described imder the present name in the Botanical Magazine (t. 4466). 
Our figure is from a plant exhibited in the garden of the Royal Botanic Society in June 1850, 
by H. Colyer, Esq., of Dartford.— H. 

The flowers which are at first white with rose-coloured teeth, change after being a few days 
expanded to cream colour, with the teeth reddish brown. It has been for some six or eight 
years cultivated in the gardens of this country, and appears to have been introduced by Mr. 
Whitfield. The flowers have a very agreeable fragrance. 

Culture. — Notwithstanding what has been said by a contemporary to the contrary, we 
have no doubt, imder proper management, this will be found one of the finest stove climbers 
ever introduced, and also an- excellent pot plant. Being a native of tropical Africa the secret 
of its management, is vigorous growth first, and a thorough maturation of the wood afterwards ; 
for unless the wood is thoroughly matured it is quite certain it will never produce flowers. 

The most likely method of procedure to insure success is the following : — ^Take a yoimg 
strong plant early in the season, say the end of February, and if the roots are fresh and healthy, 
pot it immediately, using a compost consisting of good fibrous loam, peat, and leaf mould in 
proportions of one of the latter to two of the former, and secure the porosity of the mass by a 
liberal use of sand, potsherds, and charcoal. When the plants are potted, plunge the pots at 
once in a bottom heat of seventy-five degrees and increase it to eighty-five as the days increase 
in length and the plants get into full vigour. During the growing season up to the end of 
July, pot the plants as frequently as they require it, taking care that they sustain no check, 
and, to promote full vigour, water twice a week with liquid manure. The atmospheric 
temperature shoiild range from 65 to 90 degrees, with the atmosphere saturated with 
moisture, and all the air that can be given consistently with the maintainence of the requisite 
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heat. Where it can be had, the heat of fermenting materials is the best for stove plants of all 
kinds, and in it they will not only grow fitster, but may be kept more free from insects than 
imder any other treatment. Towards August, when the plants have completed their summer's 
growth they must be fully exposed to the sun, admitting air very freely, but still maintaining 
a high temperature. As the wood gets thoroughly matured some of the leaves will fall off; 
but never mind that, as it shows the object you are aiming at is attained. As the wood ripens, 
decrease the supply of water, and through the winter it must be supplied very sparingly, and 
a temperature of sixty degrees will be quite sufficient to keep the plants in health. The Rou- 
pellia rarely flowers the first season, and if you get a strong plant, take care in the second 
year to get short stubby well-ripened wood, from which the flowers will be produced. Mr. 
Cole, the successful gardener to Mr. Colyer, to whom we are indebted for an opportunity 
of figuring the plant, says, he has no fear but that in another season he *' will bloom it as freely 
as an Ixora ;" and if so, it will certainly be one of our finest exhibition plants. — ^A. 

The generic name Roupellia has been applied in honour of the fiimily of BoupeU, several 
members of which are active promoters of botany. 
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Mabanta obnata, Linden. Ornate Maranta {Ihre dea Serresy v., 413 and 414). — Nat. Ord., Marantacese. — 
A very conspicuous and olcgant-leavcd stove herb, of which the proper generic name remains doubtful untU 
flowers have been examined. The leaves are ovate-lanceolate, of a rich deep green, tinged on the under side as 
well as on the stems, with a rich stain of purple. There are two forms of this plant : — 1, albo^Uneata, in which 
the leaves on each side the midvein have a series of divergent narrow, but clear white lines, giving them a very 
distinct and interesting appearance ; and, 2, roseO'lineata, in which the leaves have a similar series of marks, but 
of a clear delicate pink colour. It is, however, said that markings of both these colours are sometimes seen on the 
same plant. From Columbia. Introduced in 1848. Flowers in ? 

Neippbroia chrtsantha, Morren, Golden-flowered Neippergia {Ann, de Oand.^ t. 282). — Nat. Ord., Or- 
chidacesQ § Yandead-MaziUaridaD. — Syn : Acincta ohrysantha, Lmdley, — A very handsome stove perrennial. The 
pseudo bulbs are large, ovate, and streaked, bearing each three to five lanceolate plaited leaves upwards of a foot 
long. The flowers are numerous on an erect (?) scape, which issues from the root, and reaches eight or ten 
inches in height ; these flowers are erect, an inch and a half across, and from twenty to thirty on the scape, and of 
a golden yellow colour, relieved by purple dots, the lip white, and the column crimson ; they are scentless by day, 
but have a sweet aromatic odour at night and in the morning. The plant requires the treatment of other terres- 
trial stove orchids. Supposed to bo from Mexico. Introduced to Belgian gardens in 1848. Flowers in autumn. 

AcHiMBiras OLoxTNiPLORA, Zetnatre, Gloxinia-flowered Achimenes. — Nat. Ord., Gesnerace® { Gesnerese. — A 
very beautiful stove herbaceous plant, with scaly rhizomes, slender erect flexuose stems, bearing opposite 
pale green leaves, serrated from near the middle to the apex. The flowers are axillary large, with a funnel-shaped 
tube, rather more than two inches long, inclined, and dilated beneath, the Umb broad, spreading, five or six lobcd, 
finely and equally crenulated on the margin, white ; the throat wide with a fine tinge of golden yellow, which 
is prolonged to the base of the tube ; on the whole inner surface are myriads of small purple dots, which have a 
peculiarly pleasing eflPect. From Mexico. Introduced to the Boyal Garden at Lacken, in 1844, by M. Ghies- 
breght. Flowers in the summer. 

Ltcaste chrysoptera, Mbrrm, Golden- winged Lycaste {Ann, de Gand., i 232). — Nat Ord., Orchidaccae § 
YandesB MaxillaridsD. — A handsome stove epiphyte, with ovate compressed pseudo-bulbs, bearing each one broadly 
lanceolate plicate leaf from its summit, and one-flowered scapes firom its base. The sepals are spreading, broadly 
ovate, oblong acute, of a deep yellow ; the petals shorter, erect, oblong, deeper orange yellow, with crimson 
dotted lines at their base ; the lip is short, oblong, concave, with three reflexed lobes, the intermediate one lanceo- 
late, plicate-undulate, with crisped margins, the lateral ones abrupt ; the colour is the same as that of the petals. 
The flowers have a most delicious and lasting aromatic fragrance. From Mexico. Introduced to the Belgian 
Gardens, in 1846, by the collectors of the Belgian Government Flowers in autumn. 

Cbanothus rioidus, NuttaQ, Bigid Ceanothus. — {Joum. Sort Soe.j v. 197). — Nat. Ord., Bhamnaccte. — A 
rigid, much branched evergreen shrub, nearly or quite hardy, growing in its wild state to the height of four feet. 
The branches are downy when young, and are furnished with small persistent, truncate, subsessile, spiny-toothed 
leaves, smooth and shiny on the upper surface ; netted, paler, and hairy beneath. The small flowers grow in 
clusters or umbels at the end of the very short spur-like branches, and are deep purplish-violet in colour, '* less 
showy than those of C. dentatus or C. papillosus." From CaUfomia : open places in woods near Monterey. 
Introduced in 1848 by Mr. Hartweg. Flowers in summer, or in the open air apparently in autumn. Horticul- 
tural Society of London. 
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stalked, softly hairy leaves, of moderate size, sometimes unequal at the base, more or less acuminate and crcnate- 
dentate on the margin. The flowers grow from the axils of the leaves, and the ends of the shoots, on longish 
peduncles, which are terminated by a few (about three) large very showy blossoms on long erect pedicels ; these 
flowers are large, nodding, irregularly campanulate, the tubes curved and ventricose beneath, the limb oblique* 
of five broad-spreading, nearly equal emarginate lobes ; they are white, downy on the outside, the face of the 
limb elegantly marked with dose dotted lines of rose-purple. ** "We may hope to see numerous hybrids com- 
bining tie beauty of this typo with that of other Gesneraceee." From New Grenada : Santa Fo de Bogota. 
Introduced to the Continental gardens by Mr. Linden, in 1847. Flowers in ? 

Thibaudia 8CAB&IU8CULA, Humboldt and Bonpland. Boughish Thibaudia {Paxt, Fl. Gard. i., 75). — Nat. Ord., 
Yacciniaceoe. — ^A pretty greenhouse evergreen bush, with spreading, slender, downy branches, bearing broad oblong, 
almost cordate leaves. The flowers are in drooping clusters from the ends of the shoots, and issue fix)m among 
shining, pink, membranous, oblong scales, forming cones an inch and a half long; the corolla ^s a slightly 
swollen tube, rather more than half an inch long, hairy, rich crimson tipped with green. From New Grenada. 
Introduced by Mr. Purdie about 1848. Flowered in April at Syon. 



Oopanta grand\flora : reduced. 





.^ r. D'Orbigny'a Sipliocainpylua {Flore dc^ S^treSj 
vi.j o44). — Nat Ord., LobcliaLca^ J JjiWkaD— A fr<>c* 
flowering stove perennial, witb et^ct hcrbtiocous stetna 
bearing ovate-acuminate sliort-stalkcd leaver, acutely 
dentate, iisuaUy in whorls of three- The flowera are 
handsome, axillary, on pedicels half their lengfth, one 
fri>m eaeh axil ■ the calyx k hcniiJipheiicali with five 
linear suhulato lobea ; the eorolla tube an inch and a 
half long J furroTved, durniyr rose -red with a yellowish- 
green tbrQai, the seg^nienta of tlic linib lincar-lanceo- 
latc yellu wish- green on the oiitai^e, withia red with the 
green continued roand the margin. From Bolivia; 
introduced to Ihc Belgian gardens hy M. Van HouttCj 
about ISiS, Flowers in fipring and summer, 

FucittiiA VENVSTA, JIumhoMty BtmpUndy ^nd Kunth. 
Beantilnl Fuchsia {Fhre des *^m-Pt, v., 638).— Nat. 
Onl, Onagraeeffi $ Fnchsete. — A very hand^me and 
distinct greeubouae shnib, hnving el en tier, somewhat 
hairy brandies, and laneeohito or acutely elliptic cntiFO 
glabrous leaves, either opposite, or more Ui^ually dis- 
poned in whorls of three. From the axils of the leaves 
grow the pendant flouers tlirce inches long, consisting 
of a slight pendimt tapering tube to the hase^ and 
divided at the apes into four oiate-laneeolate acumiuato 
sepals ; the oblong, lanceolate, undulated petals are of 
an orange i-ed colour ; the ealyjt, tube, and ecpak, salmon 
rcd| the latter tip[>cd with liglit green, From Kew Gre- 
nada ^ environs of Merida, and on the Paramo of San 
Fortunato, nc>ar Santa Fe dc Bogota, nt 4n elevation 
of nearly 8000 feet. Introduced to continental gardens 
by M. Linden, through his coUectors, JIM. Schlim ftnd 
Funck, In 1S47. Flowers In summer and autumn. 





CHEMISTRY OF SOILS AND MANURES. 
By Dr. VOELCKER, Peopessor op Chemistry in thb Boyal Agricultural College, Cikencbster. 

GENEBAL COMPOSITION OF SOILS. — OBOANIC MATTEB IN THE SOIL. 

IN we take a trip throngh any country, however limited its extent may be, we cannot help 
observing the great difference in tiiie healthy condition of the crops in the fields we pass through. 
In one place we see a miserable crop, in another we admire the heavy golden ear, or the luxuriance of 
a green crop ; in one place rich pastures refresh our eyes by their bright green colour, and not far 
distant we feel compassion for the half-starved beasts, feeding on the scanty herbage. In the morning 
we may have passed perhaps the cottage of a femn labourer, and smiled at the simplicity of taste of its 
occupant, exhibited in the few common flowers in his window, which to him may afford as much 
luxury, as the choicest and rarest collection of flowers does to the nobleman ; and in the evening we 
may be delighted with the variety and magnificence of trees, shrubs, flowers, and rich meadows adorn- 
ing the pleasure-grounds of the wealthy. At the same time we must have necessarily remarked the 
different appearance of the ground. White, blue, or red soils, porous, stiff, coarse, deep, or thin,. hard 
or soft, smooth or rough soils may have met our eyes in pursuance of our journey. These external 
characters are open to observation, and often very striking ; the most superficial observers can have 
no difficulty of distinguishing a peaty from a chalky soil, or a stiff clay land frt>m a light-coloured 
porous sandy soil. The external characters of soils are very numerous ; hence the great diversity of 
soils. Plants derive a great part of their food from the soil, and as different species of plants are pro- 
moted in their growth by certain substances, taken up in different proportions from the soils, and as 
the latter differ much in their chemical composition, as well as in physical properties, it is but natural 
to ascribe to the soil a great influence on vegetation. This wUl be admitted by every one, although it 
cannot be denied that situation, local influences, and, above all, climate, determine in a great measure, 
the existence of plants. 

However great the diversity of soils may be, they are all composed of a limited number of chemical 
substances. These substances, amounting to twelve or fourteen, are present in all fertile soils, and the 
preponderance of one of the constituent parts and the different proportions in which they are mixed, 
determine in a great measure the character of the soil. For instance, a soil rich in lime is called a 
calcareous soil ; and excess of clay renders the soil stiff, whilst a preponderance of sand tends to 
produce an open, porous, light soU. But before we shall enter, into details, let us first examine the 
chemical nature of the materials which we fljid in all cultivated soils. 

When we closely inspect the soil of a garden, or field, or pasture in this or any other country, it 
will be found to consist generally : — 1. Of larger or smaller stones, sand or gravel. 2. Of a more friable, 
lighter mass, crumbling to powder when squeezed between the fingers, and rendering water muddy. 
3. Vegetable and animal remains (organic matter). 

The means by which the sand, gravel, and stones are separated from the finer portion, and all from the 
organic matter are very simple, and as they enable us to ascertain the nature of the stony fragments, 
the sand, and other materials, forming the component parts of the soils, we shall briefly describe them : — 

1. A portion of garden-earth, or soil frx)m the field, is soaked in rain or distilled water, in an 
earthen-ware basin or Florence flask, agitating it occasionally in order to break any hard lumps of 
earth. Hard lumps of clay often take a long time before falling to powder ; it is better, therefore, to 
rub the soil with the pestle and mortar and a littJe water at first, adding more water afterwards. By 
allowing the whole to remain undisturbed for a few minutes, the sand, fragments of stones, larger 
remains of roots, &c., on account of their greater specific gravity, will settie to the bottom of the vessel 
almost immediately, whilst the finer impalpable powder will remain floating in the water, rendering it 
muddy. This muddy liquid is poured off in a tumbler or glass bottle, and the deposit washed repeatedly 
with new portions of water until the water ceases to become muddy. The sand, &c., thus fr-eed frx>m 
any adhering fine clay, is preserved for fru-ther examination. 

2. The muddy liquid poured off from the sand is allowed to remain at rest in the tumbler or glass 
bottie, until the fine mud has completely settied at the bottom of the vessel, and the water above it has 
become perfectiy clear. The latter is then poured off, and the remaining fine mud dried. 

3. The clear water from 2 is evaporated to dr3me8s in an earthen-ware, or better, porcelain basin. 
The residue, inconsiderable in amount, will be found to vary in quantity and composition, according to 
the nature of the soil. It is generally coloured brown by some soluble organic matter. 

4. The gravel and sand, the fine mud, and the residue of the watery liquid, into which we have 
separated the soil by this simple process, are mixed with organic matter ; by washing, therefore, we 
can only separate the soluble organic matters frx>m the insoluble, and the finer vegetable remains from 
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the larger pieces of roots, stems, &c. The soluble organic matters remain in solution, the finer with 
the mud of No. 2, and the coarser with the sand and grayel. If we wish, however, to separate the 
organic matters completely from the other constituents, we heat a portion of the soil in an iron spoon 
or platinum dish, to redness. The organic matter will first blacken the soil, and disappear entirely 
when the heat is increased and continued for some time, leaving the inoombustibie matter behind, 
generally colonred red by oxide of iron, which is present more or less in every soil. The organic part 
of the soil, or that which bums away when exposed to heat, is likewise called the combustible part of 
the soil. We shall see presently how it is formed, what its composition and its functions in the soil 
are. But first we must examine more particularly the nature of the substances which we find in the 
three portions into which we have separated the soil by the simple process of washing as it is called. 
By this process we have obtained : — 1. Stony fragments, sand and gravel, and coarser organic matters. 
2. An impalpable powder, and finer organic matters. 3. Soluble organic and inorganic matters. 

1. The sand, gravel, and larger stony fragments are easily separated from each other by a small 
sieve, after having been first dried. They result from the decomposition of the solid rocks, and as the 
variety of rocks is very great, we find the characters of the sand and gravel varying very much. For 
instance, granitic and some of the primitive rocks yield fragments composed of mica, felspar, quartz. 
Oolitic rocks, fragments of limestones, sandstones famish grains of sand, &c. 

2. The impalpable powder, on examination, will be found to be a mixture of clay with finer frag- 
ments of the stones and gravel and organic matter. In it the chemist will distinguish alumina com- 
bined with silica, fr«e alumina, fi-ee silica, more or less oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, lime, 
magnesia, potash, and soda, and traces of phosphoric, sulphuric, and carbonic acid. Of the above 
substances, silica, a substance called in common day life sand, preponderates in all soils. The presence 
of organic matter is recognised by the black colour the powder assumes when heated over a spirit-lamp. 

3. The watery solution of the soil, evaporated to dryness, leaves behind an inconsiderable residue, 
generally coloured brown by organic matters, which may be driven off by heat. In most cases a few 

I grains only will remain, even if a large quantity of soil has been used. In the combustible or the 
organic portion of this residue the chemist can easily detect the presence of ammonia, of liumic, ulmic, 
crenic, and apocrenic acids (substances known under the common name of soluble humus). In the 
incombustible portion he will generally find, by means of chemical tests, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, silicic acid, chlorine, and occasionally oxide of iron and manganese, 
nitric, iodine, and bromine. The two latter substances, iodine and bromine, are of rare occurrence, and 
only met with in soils inundated by the sea or by the waters of some salt springs. 

All cultivated soils present a great similarity of composition ; they all contain the enumerated 
chemical constituents. This similarity becomes still more apparent, when we bum the soOs, in which 
case they, with the exception of chalk soils, assume a red colour, which is due to the presence of oxide 
of iron. At first sight this might be regarded as opposed to the great diversity of soils ; but if we 
examine the relative proportions in which the above-named substances are mixed, their state of com- 
bination, and the manner in which the different soils are formed, we shall find that diversity is perfectly 
compatible with a certain similarity of the elementary composition. The fact is, an analysis of a soil 
which represents nothing else but the percentage of silica, oxide of iron, alumina, potash, and other 
substances which enter into the composition of soils, is incapable of throwing light on its fertility, 
agricultural capabilities, and general nature. The state of combination in which the inorganic matters 
arc found, their origin, physical characters, the nature of the organic matters and' other circumstances, 
to which we shall afterwards refer, must be taken into account, before we can reasonably form an 
opinion as to the fertility of a soil. 

Having given the general composition of cultivated soils, we now proceed to examine the origin and 
chemical nature of the combustible part or the organic matters of the soil. Soils differ much in their 
character, agricultural capabilities, immediate origin, yet they all agree in containing organic matter in 
larger or smaller quantities. This organic matter appears essential to a healthy growth of plants; in no 
fertile soil it is wanting ; all cultivated soils contain an appreciable quantity, varying from i per cent, to 
10-12 per cent Rich black garden mould often contains 20-24 per cent of its own weight of organic 
matter, and in peaty or boggy soils the proportion frequently amounts to 60-70 per cent. 

In good garden land the organic matter amounts to 10-12 per cent on an average ; the best soils of 
our fields seldom contain more than 6 per cent Although a certain proportion of organic matter is always 
found in fertile soils, yet the relative larger or smaller amount must by no means be taken as a criterion 
of their capabilities, simply because there are other substances which have a direct influence on their 
fertility. Thus a soil containing 6 or 10 per cent, of organic matter may be much inferior to one 
which contains but 2 per cent In soils celebrated as good wheat soils I found myself not more than 
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3-3 J per cent, of organic matter, whilst in very inferior soils, which I have examined, the per centage 
amounted to 12-15 per cent In corroboration of the former results, I may be allowed to state those 
of Dr. Anderson recently obtained in the analyses of some of the best wheat soiLs from different 
districts of Scotland, and published in the ScoUiah Journal of Agriculture, for July, 1850. 

Per centage of organic Per centage of organie 

matter in soil. matter iu aub^aoil. 

Mid-Lothian, Wheat soil 

East Lothian, 

Renfrewshire, 

Perthshire, 

Morayshire 

Morayshire, wheat soil of a different description 

Berwickshire, Wheat soil 

The organic matter is of a very complex composition, and owes its origin for the greater part to 
vegetable remains, as the roots, stems, &c., of former croi>s, and partly to animal matters, derived from 
the decay of insects, all added purposely in the form of manure to the land. 

The vegetable and animal remains, under the influence of water, air, and heat, gradually decay, 
producing a brownish or black powdery substance, or rather a mixture of substances, which are known 
to the practical gardener under the name of humus or vegetable mould. It is by no means a simple sub- 
stance, but it is composed of a great many organic acids and products of vegetable decomposition. There 
are particularly two kinds of humus — ^brown and black — the first is contained in large quantities in the 
brown variety of peat ; the latter, or black humus, the result of further decomposition of the brown, is 
found in black peat The earthy brown or blackish substance deposited in the interior of hollow trees 
is the same complex substance commonly called humus. 

It is not my intention to enter into a minute description of the composition and chemical character 
of humus. Si^ce it to mention the names of some of the vegetable acids which are foimd in the sub- 
stance called humus, by the practical man, viz. : uhnic, humic, crenic, apocrenic, and geic acids. 
These organic acids resemble each other very much in their general aspect, as well as in their composi- 
tion. Ulmio and humic acid may readily be extracted from peat, — the first from brown, the latter from 
black, — ^by boiling the powdered peat with a diluted solution of common soda of the shops. These 
adds enter into combination with the soda, forming a soluble dark brown coloured product, frt)m which 
they are readily separated by an add, which has a greater affinity for the soda than the vegetable 
adds. On the addition of muriatic acid, or spirits of salt, for instance, to the brown solution obtained 
by boiling peat with carbonate of soda, a dark brown or blackish-coloured, flaky, voluminous 
substance is separated, which, collected in a filter, washed and dried, constitutes a blackish, tasteless 
very hygroscopic substance, devoid of smell. Chemically speaking, this substance is a mixture of 
uhnic and humic adds, — ulmic add prevailing if brown peat be used, humic acid if black peat. 

Humus and the other organic substances found in the soil play an important part in the processes 
of nutrition of plants. Perhaps too much importance has been attached by former naturalists, and by 
many practical men this is done to the present day. The fertility of a soil is estimated by them by 
the quantity of humus, which they regard as the only, or, at least, as the chief nourishment of plants. 
Recent researches, however, have shown distinctly the great influence which the inorganic matters 
exercise on the growth of plants, which inorganic substances are taken up by the roots, and discovered 
in the ashes of plants. It has further been proved experimentally that organic matters only are 
incapable of supplying all the wants of the growing plant, but that every plant requires certain 
inorganic substances, which if not present in the soil will set a barrier to its healthy growth. The part 
humus plays in the nutrition of plants has been lately the subject of much discosdon, and many contro- 
verdes amongst chenusts and phydologists. The most oppodte opinions have been held out, volumes of 
papers have been written on this subject ; the undeniable effects of humus on vegetation have been 
explained according to preconceived theories, and the efficacy of organic matter in the soil has even been 
denied altogether in spite of all practical experience. It would be unprofitable to the general reader to 
criticize all the different theories. There can be no doubt that humus supplies plants with food — whether 
with organic food alone, or inorganic likewise, or whether it exercises merely a benefidal influence on 
vegetation, in famishing a continual source of carbonic acid, arising from its decompodtion, or whether 
it acts likewise beneficially in condensing ammonia gas from the atmosphere we will not here discuss. 
Humus certainly performs a most important part in the soil, and acts beneficially on vegetation in more 
than one way ; for that reason all attempts to explain its functions by one action only must be unsatis- 
factory, and might lead the practical husbandman to serious errors in the management of the land. 






MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Botanical Society of Edinburgh, June 13. — Dr. Balfour announced that the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
had agreed to form a Botanical Museum in the Royal Botanic Grardon, and called upon all who were interested to 
contribute liberally, for the public benefit^ specimens of Woods, Fruits, and Vegetable products, articles of Vege- 
table Manufacture, Fossil Plants, Drawings, &c. Mr. Evans directed attention to a curious instance of the effects 
of the graft upon the stock, which had occurred in a tree at Momingside House, the residence of Mr. J. Deuchar. 
The tree in question is Pyrus Aria, grafted upon P. aucuparia as a stock. Its entire height is 18 feet, and the 
stock forms a clean trunk to the height of 4 feet, where the union of the graft and stock is conspicuously shown. 
At 13 inches from the base of the trunk there are shoots of P. aucuparia, and at the height of 1^ feet branches of 
P. Aria appear (being 2J feet below the point of junction), while farther up the trunk a branch has been acci- 
dentally taken off, which is believed to have been P. aucuparia. Mr. M*Nab exhibited a peculiar creeping form 
i j of Sarothamnue seopariua (conmion Broom), which had been sent from Aldemey. Mr. M*Nab also made a com- 
! I munication on the effects of Lightning on Trees. He remarked : — " A few days ago I accidentally heard of a tree 
1 1 which had been struck by lightning on the oth instant (June, 1850), at Pitferranc, Fifeshire, the residence of 
Andrew Buchanan, Esq. ; and, being anxious to ascertain the species, I wrote for a small branch, with any histoiy 
which could be given regarding it. I have just received the leaves shown, which prove it to be the Ulmus 
montana, or Wych Elm. My object in bringing the notice before the Society is to ascertain from its members 
any varieties of trees known to them as having been struck by the electric fluid. About this time last year a very 
large Oak, on the grounds of John Wauchope, Esq., of Edmonston, was shattered to pieces ; and a few years 
previously a Laburnum, standing close to the Oak, was likewise destroyed. While on a tour over a portion of 
the American continent some years ago, I had several opportunities of observing gigantic trees torn to pieces by 
electric influence. Li every instance observed, they were Oaks. During a thunderstorm I found the workmen 
(chiefly in Canada) resorting to the Beech trees for protection, from an idea that they were not liable to be struck 
by lightning ; certain it is I3iat I saw none, notwithstanding the prevalence of large sized Beeches in many dis- 
tricts. The Elm above alluded to at Pitferrane had an iron fence standing close to it, which was supposed by the 
inhabitants to have had some influence in attracting the fluid. The above observations are thrown out, in the 
hope of ascertaining if there be anything in the composition of one species of tree rendering it less liable than 
another to electric influence." Mr. Brand stated that he knew a marked instance of a Beech in Aberdeenshire 
having been struck by lightning. The Horse Chestnut and Ash were mentioned as having been struck. Speci- 
mens of Anacharis alsinastrum, from Watford Locks, Northamptonshire, were exhibited from Mr. T. Kirk. [Our own 
experience of the manner and rate of the growth of this plant leads us to believe it is not a native of this country.] 
Botanieal Trip to Aberdeen.— ThQ Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh usually devotes the 
Saturdays throughout the summer session to excursions in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, thus enabling the 
botanical students to put into practice in the fields the instructions received in the class room. These excursions 
have never before been to any great distance from Edinburgh, a long Highland tour being generally undertaken 
at the end of the session. On the 30th of June, however, the Professor, accompanied by upwards of a hundred 
students of his class, set out on an expedition of a more extended kind than had ever before been undertaken in a 
single day by any party of botanists. They started from Edinburgh by the Northern Railway at 6, on the 
morning of the day mentioned, and proceeded northwards, passing through the counties of Fife, Perth, Forfar, 
and Eoncardine, to the city of Aberdeen (distant from Edinburgh about 135 miles), which they reached between 
10 and II A. M. After breakfast in the Royal Hotel, the party visited King's CoUcge, to admire the antique relics 
which it contains, and being thci*e joined by Dr. Dickie, Professor of Natural History in Queen's College, Belfast, 
they proceeded some miles to the north, passing the picturesque bridge of Don, to the woods and moors at Den- 
more. Here eveiy spud was unsheathed, and the botanists, spreading themselves through the woods, soon 
replenished their boxes with a goodly supply of the floral rarities which the place produced, such as Linntea 
borealis, Drosera anglica, and rotundifolia, Sedum villosum, Trientalis curopsBa, Veronica scutellata, Ooodyera 
repens, Habenaria bifolia, Pyrola minor, Mimulus luteus, Schcenus nigricans. The botanical army then re- 
mounted their vehicles and returned to the sandy Links of Aberdeen, where a number of maritime species were 
added to their stores. Among the more intercstlag plants there collected, we may mention Cerastium atrovirens, 
Carex incurva, Potamogeton pectinatus, Triticum junceum, and Thalictnim minus. They then visited the Granite 
Polishing Works, the Marischal College, the Medical Buildings, and the New Market Place— the fonnidable 
appearance of the band, with their noisy tin boxes, and other botanical appurtenances, creating quite a sensation 
in the northern city. After dinner in the Royal Hotel, they entered the train at 6 p.m., for Edinburgh, which 
they reached at a late hour. The weather was delightful, and altogether the excursion was an exceedingly plea- 
sant one ; for dthough 270 miles were gone over by rail, aHy uneasiness from the long ride was prevented by the 
interesting character of the country through which the line lay — embracing the fertile vale of Strathmorc, and 
other districts of agricultural celebrity, with here and there a neat little village, a range of heath-clad hills, or a 
placid lake with its white swans and water-lilies floating on the unruffled surface. 

We understand that the Professor has arranged for an expedition to the Clova mountains, with a party of his 
students, to be accomp]^ed in the incredibly short space of two days. 
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elastically separated from the oolmnnar gynophore, the styles 
being flattened, villous within, and spirally twisted below ; the 
capsules at first suspended by the styles to the summit of the 
gynophore, these afterwards becoming detached ; capsules one- 
celled, by suppression one-seeded, dehiscing by the ventral 
suture. iSeedf three-sided ; testa crustaoeous.— (J^/M^icA^r, (7tfn. 
Plant. 6048.) 

\ PELAaooNiux.>- Petals five, unequal, the two upper approxi- 
mating. Stamens ten, unequal ; seven fertile, the rest sterile, 
subulate.— Soft-stemmed undershrube ; or dwarf herbs, often with 
short, fleshy, bulb-lUce, underground stems ; natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The cross-bred varieties, so abundant in gardens 
under the popular name of Geraniums, have ^irung from the 
shrubby section. 

Florists* YAaiKTixs :— 1. Hoyle't Oeellaium. 
2. Hoyie'aAjax, 
S. ffoyWt May Queen, 




GnrsuG Charactkr.— Pelargonium, L'Meritier.—CalyxUve- 
parted ; the lobes sub-equal, the posterior produced at the base 
and adnate to the pedicel, so as to form an adherent spur, of 
variable length. Corolla of five petals, rarely by suppression 
four, or sometimes two, inserted at the base of the gynophore, 
alternating with the lobes of the calyx, clawed, equal or unequal, 
obtuse, caducous. Stamens ten, inserted with the petals, coherent 
into a tube below, unequal, the alternate stamens opposite each 
petal shorter, on a barren filament ; filaments flattened, mem- 
branous, subulate from a broad base, the posterior often more 
produced ; anthers introrse, two-ceUed, incumbent, obtuse, de- 
hiscing longitudinally, caducous. Ovaries five, obloi^, adnate 
to the broader base of the elongated o(dumnar gynophore, which 
is a little shorter than the styles, one-celled, two-ovulate ; ovules 
ascending, or suspended ; styla filiform, distinct at the base, ad- 
herent longitudinally to the gynophore, contracted and oohnent 
together above the gynophore, firee at the apex ; stigmas introrse, 
lateral. Capsules five, oblong, with tails consisting of the styles 

BESCRIPTION. — The varieties represented in the accompanying plate are among the most 
distinct and meritorious which have appeared at the London exhibitions during lie present 
year. They were raised by G. W. Hoyle, Esq., of Reading, a gentleman who, in the present 
day, is well known as one of the most successful raisers of seedling Pelargoniums. The variety 
named Ocellatum is a most striking flower, and though less perfect in technical points than the 
others, will find more admirers, in consequence of the gay and striking effect produced by its 
fine spotted flowers ; it will be an excellent sale plant, and possesses the valuable character of 
constancy, having been exhibited in a perfect state through the whole season. Ajax is one of 
the best formed varieties yet 
raised, and its purple colour 
gives it additional value, now 
that rosy-coloured varieties are 
so common. May Queen is a 
flower of large size, with a pure 
white centre, and finely cloud- 
ed top petals, the general form 
good, and the colours lively. 
Our colourers fidl in their at- 
tempts to give the rich tints 
of these high bred Pelargoni- 
ums. We understand these, 
and some other of Mr. Hoyle's 
seedlings are now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Turner, of the 
Royal Nursery, Slough. 

CxTLTTJRB. — Pelargoniums 
require a rich light loamy soil, 
and liberal treatment while 
growing; protection from firost 
at all times, without a close or 
hot confined atmosphere at any 
time ; and *' stopping" up to a 
period earlier or later in the 
season, according to the time 
when the blooms are required. 
When growing freely they like 
plenty of water — that is, if, as they should be, thoroughly drained — ^and a little weak manure 
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water every second or third watering as they approach blooming greatly invigorates the flowers. 
To preserve the latter, shading and netting are indispensable. Cuttings root freely in sandy 
soil, in a cold frame, under a hand-glass, or in a cool shady border, any time during sunmier. — ^M. 




THE PROPERTIES OP THE PELABGONIUM. 
By Mb. G. GLENNY, F.H S. 

THE properties of the Pelargon$am were published by us some yesffs «gio, and before anybody had 
even formed an idea of what a flower oa|fKt to be. Oohmr eatdt- abe seemed to be the leading, if 
not the only objects of the raisers, and some of the eaarly varieties, that bore a large price, would not 
even be looked at in these days* Novelty, we will gmnty oovem a multitade of blemishes ; but the 
Pclargoninm, in those days, was at best a fragile flimsy fl€rww,<and lasted bat a short time in bloom. 
Breadth and thickness of petal were wanted more than anything^ as startiBg qualities ; the one to give 
form, the other permanence, at at least durability. Deaatni^s Perfection was (me of the first we recog^ 
nised as a distinct improvement~^or we talked of the Frt^etties a long while before we published 
them J and that variety bore a considerable price. 

It was observed that the Pelargonium, like isbe Paimy, required to be round to be perfect; that 
the petals should be thick and smooth on the edges) with a moderate truss of flowers of good size ; a 
stocky shrubby habit ; good, bold, but not coarse, foliage ; and abundance of flowers. Nobody would 
dispute these general properties; but, when we come to colour, no two agree, except that there must 
be a dark blotch on the upper petals. We simply want a dense colour whatever that may be, because 
washy, weak, or watery shades look poor j and if there be two colours we want them to be well defined 
and contrasted. Everything cloudy, shady, and tmdecided is ineffective ; but as to what the colour 
or shade shall be, we leave among those matters that are to create the variety^ and will not give a 
preference except on the general principles of the greater the contrast the better, and if there be any 
brightness at all, the newer the colour the better. [Most of these points are represented in the diagram 
on the preceding page.] 

Ajax, one of the subjects of the foregoing embellishment, is a novelty, and as such deserves a high 
place even among the best ; not but that it might be a better shape and have a thicker petal, but it 
is as good as our so-called first-class flowers in these matters, and is a good colour. Everybody must 
therefore grow Ajax for the sake of its novel purple colour, and its average goodness. 

Ocellatum is also a novelty ; its peculiar spotting reminds us of some of the old Geraniums, for 
although so much better in form, ^e spots are remarkable. As a show flower we do not like it, for 
although the lower petals are broad, aud it is a good average form, there is no boldness, no grandeur in 
its bloom. It is new, bright, strikingly novel; but though every cultivator will covet it, and it will be 
one of the best market plants that has been raised for years, it will not please in competition with the 
regular show flowers. The spot somehow gives the appearance of narrowness to the lower petals. 

The May Queen speaks for herself. We have seen many other seedlings, some few of which will 
no doubt be popular. The most striking perhaps were the Gfipsy Eival, which we could not recognize 
as any better tiian the Qipsy Bride — ^perhaps if they had been compared we might have discovered 
some advance. Silbnercer, an odd title for a Pelargonium, is a singular purple i it has a fold in the 
back petals, but has many good points, among which it has the best habit of any wo have seen ; Little 
but Good, is pretty. But the variety on which some of the principal growers pinned their hopef was 
Incomparable, on which however, we have not seen one perfect truss in full flower ; whether the 
flowers will not open together, or many come ftdse, or whatever else may be the cause, we have rarely 
seen more than two good blooms open at once on the truss. We have notes of some others that we 
must mention at the close of the season, when we hare seen all. 




STANDARD CAMELLUS. 
By Ma. P. F. KEIIt. 

fHERE can be no question as to the propriety of training the Camellia in the way it is commonly 
seen, but there does not seem to be any reason for supposing that it may not be trained in other 
ways with as much eflcct as can be attained by keeping it in the usual bush-like form. Its habit, 
its fine deep-green foliage, its beautifrd flowers, all seem to point it out as capable of being grown 
as a standard with admirable effect There are, it is true, plenty of large plants of this favourite 
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flower ; but generally these are of a bad shape, and are only fit to occupy the back part of a green- 
house, where their naked stems may be concealed by better plants. Such lanky plants can never be 
made available, as single specimens, to occupy prominent positions in a conservatory. 

In training the Camellia as a standard, we must be guided by the same principles which are 
followed in the case of other ornamental flowering shrubs. If young plants are to be grown into low 
standards, the regulation of the broaehes musi be attended tp at. a very early stage of growth. The 
main stem should be allowed to grow two or three feet clear of shoots, before the branches are 
adjusted. Five or six branches should, if possible, be retained to form the base of the head, and other 
lateral shoots must be encouraged to grow on the eential or leading bsranch. It is desirable that 
such plants should be kept from flowering for two or throe yeejrs, or until they have acquired the 
desired flyrm ; they must also b^- shifted into larget pots whenever their roots are strong enough to 
warrant the operation. The best time to shift thfim is in the iq^ring, just befiure they begin to grow, 
for then the plants are provided with their nooxidiBlieiil; at the most natuxal seasoiL The best compost 
for the Camellia is a mixt«re of loaiXL and peat with sand, the loam considerably preponderating as 
the plants become large. Dnring the summecv while making their growth, the plants should be 
kept in a cool house, and tesiy supplied with water at the roots. They should aJso be often syringed, 
for the purpose of refreshing the foliage, and they must be kept frae iroxxx the green 4y« sja insect 
which very commonly infests the tender shoots. Tbe plants must not be depriyed. (^ ^S^t^ hfit.some 
light shading material should protect them from the fiill glare of the sun* , Wher^ staQdards with 
clear stems of six or eight feet high are wanted, it is not desirable to sacrifice time, or a good kind, 
for the purpose of training it up to the height required, from a young plant, as the object can be 
attained by grafting on a stock of the old C. retienlata, or any other sort, the flowers of which are of 
an equally inferior character. Any old plants, therefore, which, from bad treatment or other causes, 
may have become lanky, may be tamed to good aeoount in this way, by grafting or inarching them 
witii superior varieties. 

Stocks grown for the purpose of being worked as stauJards, should be allowed to make their 
growth in a situation where they receive light only from above. For such a purpose, a temporary 
enclosure may be formed by means of conmion mats, and a space of a few feet square will contain 
many plants. An enclosure may be formed thus: in any comer formed by two w&dls of eight or ten 
feet high, and where the aspect is westerly, drive down a pole of a convenient length, at the required 
distance from each wall, and by means of this a space can be enclosed with mats or canvas. Some 
structure of this sort where the light is only admitted at the top, is the most suitable for keeping 
stocks that are wanted to grow long and straight. While the stocks are growing, all lateral shoots 
that appear on the lower part of the stem, must be cut off. The head should be kept moderately 
thin, and the leading or central shoot carefully protected from damage, and encouraged as much as 
possible. When the stock has attained the desired height and thickness, the top should be cut ofl*, aod 
the operation of grafting performed. It is, however, advisable to cut off the top a week or two 
before the scion which is diosen is put on. 

For grafting on high stems, the shoots of such varieties as have the most spreading habit should 
be selected, so that when the head has grown a year or two, the branches by their own weight may 
assume a somewhat drooping, or, at least, a spreading form. Assuredly, nothing could be more grace- 
ftii during winter and early spring, than a weU^msjoagcd Standard Camellia, with its branches bending 
un^r their load of beautifdl flowers. Sueh. a plant» or rather tree, may stand alone, or it may be 
placed, fbr the purpose of hiding its base stem, in the centre of a group composed of a variety of other 
sorts, or even in the midst of a miscellaneous collection of conservatory plants. It must cei^tainly be 
allowed that the habit of the Camellia is not quite favourable for training standards into a drooping form, 
yet it is sufficiently pliant to yield, in a great measure, to a system of constant and careful pruning, 
such as encouraging the lateral branches in a horizontal direction, and cutting off such shoots as incline 
upwards. Tying down the main branches may also be practised with success during the first two or 
three years, after the grafts have become strong enough, but the process of bending them down must 
be very gradually and careMly performed. 

Although, in the course of training the stock for high standards, it is necessary to keep it perfectiy 
bare below, such nudity is not an absolute condition of growing the CameUia in this way, for as many 
buds or grafts can be inserted over the whole surface of the stem, as may be desired, provided they 
are not too thick, or so numerous as to affect the free growth of the top. In such cases, however, the 
stem should be allowed to attain a moderate height and sise before the buds are inserted on it. As 
a general rule, it is desirable to keep the shoots which aM thus produced on the stem rather short, 
and they will be thick enough, if kept about a foot s^art at the point of insertion. These buds or 
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grafts may be of difierent varieties, and, for the sak^ of increasing the effect, the varieties may be as 
varied as possible ; at least a dozen different sorts may be thus distributed along a stem six feet high, 
and so arranged that the colours may harmonise with one another. 

This method of forming Oamdlias undoubtedly involves much patienoe, but when good stems can 
be procured, the amount of this enenlial ingredient of success in all undertakings is considerably 
diminished; and, in any case, the ob|6ot to be attained is so intereeting and permanent «a to outweigh 
all ordinary considerations. 




THE HARDY FERNERY, , 

Bt Mia. JOHN COX, OiLSamKBR TO W. Vf^sAm, £sa«, Rsdi^eaf. 

ROM the irtcreasing interest which of late years has beeh taken in' the culture of the beautiful and 
interesting trfb^ of Perns, we may infer that there "will be few gardens of any pretensions without 
a Fernery. Never was the seal of ftishion impressed upon a subject more interesting and deserving 
than this, nor on one more Hkely to return ample gratification to the ardent votary. Who can wit^ 
ness "Witbdut a glow of delight the enthusiasm with which many persons (ladies even) pursue this 
favourite study, braving the summer's scorching heat, climbing the steep crag, or penetrating the 

or in pursuit of a iio- 
eomc peculiar chanu 
whert? the* hand of art 
not goin^ to pen a 
It has occun'od to me 
pre - cmi nen tly so , a 
pointfl necessary to be 
tante will be re- 
in u gwnt measure, 
plmits themselves, 
fiijk'ly in the shade, 
HO that, in the for- 
for both coiiditionH, 
to the purpose 
present time 
I cannot do 
conditionij un- 



almost impenetrable thicket, in ^eiireh of a favoured locality, 
vclty either in diameter or species ? Surely there tiniBt l>c 
in the study of the works of nature'^ great CVcatorj in scenes 
is not discemed, else why so much enthusiasm ? But, as I am 
moral diesertation, I will return to my subject, viz ►, the Fernery, 
that aa a Fernery may possibly come to be considered, niid 
fashionable adjunct to most garden h» a few remarks on cert^nn 
attended to would not be out of place. Both judgment and 
quired in order to select a pnjpcr situation, which must, 
be regulated hy the habits and charact eristics of the 
under natmal conditions, some will only flourish well 
some like a frt^e ex^wsuie, others will do well in either; 
matiou of a Fernervt a proper provision mui*t be made 
iVow the Fernery at Hedleaf is ono of the best adapted 
I have ever met with, and as the plants are at t}u> 
in a state of the greatest potisible iaxurianee and beauty, 
better than describe the situation and 
der which they are so; — 

This Fernery is situated at one ex- 
tremity of a (screen of shrubs which 
dmdes the Dutch and English stjles 
of g^ardenin^ ; the as- 
pect is south » shel- 
tered on all sides, but 





ON THE APPROPRIATE E1UIEI.IJAHMENT OF GARDEN SCENERY. 




open above head. It is formed of a lairge monnd of earth faeed with large angular pieces of rock, 
which advance and recede, prefect prominently f(Hrwardt or fiall £eur back, so as to produce a great 
diversity of surface, and plenty of light and shade^ such aa an artistes eye delights to rest upon. In 
the centre is an irregalar shaped basin for water, the large stones which form the base of the 
surmounting roek-work projecting over the edges of the basm, and have a fine effect, giving at a 
little distaace great depth of shade. The w»lk« which curves aoound the base of the rock-work, 
is trellised over to the height of eight feet, quite to the ground on one side^ but with wide <^nings 
on the side nearest the Ferns. This trellis is covered with Hoses, Clematis, Glycine, and other 
climbers, and is of itself very pleasant, forming what Dr. Carus, in the King of Saxony's Tour, has 
amusingly called *' a leafy ciley of Psoralea f at all events, it forms that kind of shade to the lower 
part of the Fernery which the plants so much delight in. 

As this short descnplion of what is known to suooeed welli embtaoes most of the points necessary 
to a good choice of situation, I will only here remark that there is room for an infinite diversity of 
taste in the arrangement, only observing to secure a good amount of shade to the lower part ; but not 
by covering over, as Ferns will not flourish well under too much drip» neither will they do so well 
when the shading is produced by any opaque substance, as a walL I do not mean to assert that Uney 
will not grew under dijQferent circumstances, but I do say, that the kind of shade X recommend 
approaches nearer to that under which, in a natural state. Ferns are found most luxuriant. 

[The hardy Ferns at Redleaf have an admirable effect, growing in the situation de^scrihedjby Mr. 
Cox ; and which they appear to enjoy infinitely. At the time we saw them* they were in a very 
luxuriant condition, proving without doubt the perfect adaptation of the situation to their growth. 
Most of our native species were noticed there, though the effect en m<use was chiefly produced by the 
larger Ferns, such as Osmunda regalis, Athyrium Filix-femina, Polystichum ygulare, La«trea Filix- 
mas, Scolopendrium vulgare, Blechnum Spicant, and the Lastreas of the " dilatata" group. Onoolea 
sensibilis was also conspicuous, growing with remarkable vigour, both here and in other parts* having 
fully localized itself about the bases of the large blocks of sandstone, which give such an expression to 
the pleasure ground at Redleaf. Of rarer kinds we particularly noticed fine tufts of Osmunda specta- 
bilis, and of Adiantum pedatum, two very elegant North American species. — M.] 




ON THE APPROPRIATE EMBEIXISHMENT OF GARDEN SCENERY. 
By Mb. H. BAILEY, C.M.H.S., GAKDENEa to G. Ha&ooijbt, Esq., NimsHAM Pa&k. 

THERE are, perhaps, few persons in the present day, who are in possession of a garden, who would 
not feel offended if their taste, or rather dogmatical caprice, in the use of decorative objects were to 
be called in question. Notwithstanding this, however, it is a fact that the most crude miwonoeptions 
prevail, and the most egregious absurdities are perpetrated. 

Without attempting to impugn tho right which every man claims ** to do what he likes with his 
own, ** it will readily be admitted that all are amenable to criticism, and that what is commonly called 
tasie, instead of being a mere ad lUntum impulse, is, in fact, founded upon fixed and recognised prin- 
ciples, which can no more be departed from with propriety, than the just proportions of architecture 
can be deviated from in constructing a Grecian temple. 

An object may be in itself highly beautiful, or possess that indefinite quality which is termed 
'' pretty ; " but it ought also to have some relation to other objects in the scene of which it forms a 
part. A perfect whole can never be composed of incongruous parts, and harmony and fmity of expres- 
sion are indispensable qualities in a perfect garden, no matter whether it is that of an impretending 
cottage residence, or Palladian palace, the baronial castle, or the old conventual religious house. 

Tho UjBe of what is called << rustic " ornaments, as vases and baskets for flowers, has latterly been 
carried to a great extent, and in too many instances with the most unhappy effects. How often do 
we see these things associated with architectural balustrades, Grecian va«es, piles of stones (misnamed 
rock work) on smooth lawns, each of which may have its proper and legitimate place in a garden and 
be introduced with admirable effect, but thus mixed, forming a discordant whole, " a thing of shreds 
and patches." 

We should not, and do not, object to rustic baskets in the garden of a romantically situated cottage ; 
but in a residence of any architectural pretensions, the whole of the subordinate objects pertaining to 
the garden, as seats, flower-baskets, vases, &o., should have the same expression as the house, the im- 
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press of high art and adaptatioii for the use of hig^hl^ cirilized Btaa, oannot be too evident ; and as no 
garden is ever to be imagined to be anything- but a uroric of art| so should it bear umnistakeable 
evidence of design and harmony in its minutest- details. There is^ perhaps^ no better ilbistration of the 
want of attention to this principle than may ha found in the encfaaated valley at Alton Towers. 
The situation is besuti&Hy romantie, but it haa the greatcsfi assemblage Df dis6»rdaat objects that can 
be conceived, temples, fountains, rock-works, Swiss cottages, and many othe^ otrjeotsr equally inharmo- 
nlous, produce an impression of wonder at the perversion of wealthy tatheir thmi'4h& display ef taste. 

Each different style of buildiiig gives pemnssion for omamenttng ovir gardens wi<^ statnesy biius*- 
Ixades, and other masonry^ thus oaarrying the eye firoiiL"th& oniai0«iiis -ol the dvttwing-room and 
saloons of the mansion, to those of lihe gixynnds in the immedbubrTioiility, iUldspreseBting the spectator 
with a ^ou^ an«em62d of consistent beauties. , • ^ . i 

Rook-work is a diffienit thiag to treat well ; it is too generally- feeen as'a notiore hdllodc of rubbishuig 
stones on a plain surfince of turi^ looldng like a soarm a polished: .flecofifjidd hlt^iog ni> oonneoitiont of 
relation to any other object Happy efieots^ however, ntty be pcoduo^ byittArodiafCUig It as an episode* 
In such a position it will form an agreeable contrast to the more artij^cial scenes of a garden. In 
speaking of look^work, I do not by that term mean those unmeaning aggtiegatioiiB of small rubbish 
which are so oonimonly seen, and whidi, from want of breadth in the masses, produce no efieet ; but of 
large massive blocks, thrown together in picturesque £oms in humble mimicry of those aggregations 
of granitic rode which one meets with in Devonshire. 

But while we seek to make our gardens replete witii eonsieftent ornaments, we must not forget the 
beauty of utility, which is of first-rate importanoe» ' We must then endeavour to combine use with 
ornament, and we may remember {c^eteris paribw^ thtxt those objects which combine abstract beauty 
with utility will efver J)e more satisfactory than thDse< whioh are simply beautiful, or simply useftd. 
Man in his rude state is satisfied with those, things wlueh minister to his necessities ; more civilised 
man aspires to something higher. He adopts the most ekguait forms and the most elaborate designs, 
making them subserve his convenience. 

There is now no lack of elegant designs fiop garden purposes, but let those who are introducing such 
adjuncts beware that they preserve the expressicni of unity, without attention to which, the result 
cannot be satisfiEictory. 




THE EXHIBITION OF FLORISTS' FLOWERS IN POTS. 

IfE recently inserted an article from Mr. Glenny, on the subject of growing Pinks in pots, to 
which we ventured to append the question : " Why not show them in pots also P" Since then we 
have thought over the matter, and we see no just reason why Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, Heartsease, 
and even Tulips and Ranunculuses should not be shown in pots as weU as Auriculas and Polyanthuses. 
We are quite prepared for the outcry of "impossible,** "nonsense," and similar exclamations from 
those who are either too conceited, or too indolent to try ; but we recollect the outcry about Roses 
being shown in pots j some of the largest growers were convinced they could not be grown, or if 
grown, it woidd be impossible to carry them to any distance, but how fritile have such predictions 
been proved, for it is found as easy to grow and carry Roses one hundred miles, as one mile ; and 
hence, especially at early exhibitions, they have become one of the leading fisatores of attraction. 
Carnations and Picotees are for the most part grown in pots ; Pinks we have the evidence of thousands 
annually produced in Covent Garden Market, can be grown in the same way; then why not exhibit 
them as grown ? It may be true that to grow them in. the greatest perfection, only a few flowers 
shoidd be kept upon each plant, and that some of the best kinds are inconstant, and occasionally 
produce flowers unfit for exhibition. To this we can only remark, skilful cultivation will make a 
great difference, and if such cultivators as Turner and Bragg, of Skngh; Ward, Nonnan» andNewhall, 
of Woolwich ; Wilmer, of Sunbory ; Keynes, of Salisbury ; Wood, of Nottingham ; and many more 
growers in all parts of the country who might be mentioned — ^if these growers could only be induced 
to take the matter in hand, and devote their skill to the subject, we have no doubt they would soon 
show florists' flowers in as great perfeoti(»i as other flowers. 

Of Heartsease it is scarcely necessary to say a word, the most successfrd exhibitors have long 
grown them in pots, in cold fttimes, finding that system the most convenient and certain for the 
production of first class flowers, and nicely grown in six-inch pots, they would certainly form very 
attractive objects, while the £EU»lity with which the flowers could be examined, and their constancy 
proved, would render them much more extensively cultivated than they are at the present time. 





PREPARATION OF OARNATIOVS JLVI> PICX)TSES FOR EXHIBITION. 

Pinks in pots of the same lifle, in imAve or tfirenty-foiir distinct kinds, each plant carrying from 
six to a dozen flowers, would be very inttepesting^ and Piootees and OamationB in the sised pots they 
are usnally grown in, would be stiil moore attractiTew We may be told they would not carry a " head of 
bloom,'^ by which is meant a qoakitity of flowism at the same bearing, but jnst die same thing was said 
of Roses, and yet in wiiat magnificent ooadftion «we almiially see them. Let bat the leading growers 
toTH their attentien to this stAgeot, and imaginary d^enltieB will soon ranish. One great advantage 
of IMs bysCem of shtywing, in aidditKon to ^perior sttraothreiiess, and not rendsring the destmotion of 
Uat fiowera by ontting neoessaBfy, ^HfwUd. be the ^eortaiiity by whic^ in imtoward seasons, they might 
be produced utUtA tittle reqtdwd, as, by cutrodadng the potted plants to the greenhmwe, and keeping 
the Pinks in a olose frame'isr a 'Short time, no fear need-he eotsrtohied bnt that th^ wonld be in per- 
fect bloom at the proper time. This of itself would be a compensadng aehievment, as nothing can be 
morei anuoying to an ardent <flwiifc'^an to- bee tiie opportmity of showing his &tonixte flo^eera after 
be has beitti at the tmuldo bt- growing tisem, for, tiiongh the cenpeHsation may be small, the pleasure 
and hononr of gaining -a pdte is the same to all, aoad is a stimuhis in perseverance wiiieh mere pecur 
niary leeward can never 'hnpaart 

Tatips and Ranuncnluses ^troitld be more difficolt, inasmuch as pots of an appiopnate size would 
not hold sufficient soQ to sn^wit ike plants, bnt these we ftmcy may be phinted in terra ootta Yfi«ee» 
or ornamental boxes, in sixes, twelves, or -twtenty-fours, and so would be admissiUA. We do not, 
however, contend so much for these, as for floweis of a more durable character. We have a great 
objection to cut such, and as a great admirer of Comations^ and Piootees, would rather see an exhibi- 
tion without the flowers, than have them (mt, • We conmieiid these remarks h> the attention of the 
Bxhibition Committees of the Hortioultural, and Boyal Botanic Societies, and if either society should 
feel disposed to carry our suggestions int« praetioe neiet year, we shall be ready to place at their 
disposal, for the best twelve disfrimilar Piiooteea'riiownin Jnlyv in eleven-inoh pots. 

First prize . Gatdcners' Magarine qf iBotany 2vola. 

Second do. . . do. do. . . 1 voL 

Third do Ftoiists' Onide . . 1 voL 

While on the subject of exhibitions, we mscy remark, a mmour is afloat that the Horticultural Society 
have in contemplation an autumn exhibition of Dahlias, &c., at Chiswick, at a reduced admission, the 
Duke of Devonshire's garden being thrown open to enhance the attraction. The expense of such an 
exhibition would not be great to the society, while the good it would do in bringing permanently into 
notice plants suitable for autumnal decoration, but at the present time but little known, would be 
immense, to say nothing of the stimulus it would give to the cultivation of Dahlias, Perpetual Eoses, 
and autumnal flowers generally. When we hear more, we shall recur to tlie subject; and we most 
heartily wish the Society success in any such effort — A. 





PREPARATION OF CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES FOR EXHIBITION. 
By Mr. G. GLENNY, F H.S. 

THERE is no flower that more requires arttflcial aid than these very beautiful subjects. They are 
totally helpless, as it were $ there is no strength in the base of the petals, which are mere threads, 
supporting broad flat blades ; the baHoh of threads is in the calyx roupd the seed vessel, and the enlarged 
ends, which form the expanded blossom, burst the^talyx and develope themselves in the most imperfect 
and coaftised manner. Strange as it may appear, the* anter or large sized petals are often in the 
centre, and the small petals that* should appear in the centre axe outaidB ; and nine times out of ten the 
calyx would be split all the way^ down on one side» and not opened on the other. The only way to 
counteract tMs is, flrst to ti& the pod dr odyx round the middle when the bud is nearly full grown, 
but before it splits, and, havitfg tied it 'firmly, waiib until the calyx begins to open at top, and then 
tear down the five pieces to the tie aU round alike, because that enables the petals to develope them- 
selves properly. 

But although the petals which are crowded in these pods will develope their individual beauties, 
they require to be dressed as it is oalled, that ie, the petals all bro«gh.t down into their proper places, 
for the thread-like bases oi them will pass one another, and therefore the guard or broadest petals may 
be brought down to the outside, and the narrow ones guided to the centre. The greatest care is 
necessary in doing this, so that the petals be not bruised in the operation. But although thousands of 
flowers are dressed after they are cut, the wnrk should begin eerliar» As soon as the petals begin to 
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deyelope themselves, the broadest shotdd be carefdlly brought down to the outside, to form the lower 
row or dish, as it were, of the flower, and these should be a complete circle. As the others come 
forward, the next largest should be brought down and placed with the centre of each in the place 
where the others meet, and lap over them ; the third row should be placed on the joins of the second 
row, and even a fourth on the joins of the third, if there were any. During all this time the expan- 
sion or growth of the petals to their natural size after they are placed, completely sets them fast in tiieir 
proper places, and they would travel for hundreds of miles without getting conftised ; but on the other 
hand, if neglected till the petals are fuU grown, and they are then dressed at the last moment, they 
will not hold in the places you change them to, and the flowers never can be so perfect 

The mode of dressing is to take hold of the broad part of the petals with a pair of smooth flat 
tweezers, generally made of ivory, bone, tortoise-shell, or wood, and not pinching them too hard, hold 
the petals tight between them, and, by a gentle twist, guide them carefully where it is wanted to 
make them lay. It is usual to cut a hole in the centre of a card, just large enough to let the pod 
of the bloom half-way through it ; this card is cut quite round, and the flat back of the flower should 
be brought down to the card while young, the petals being brought down in a complete cirele ; the 
card keeps the petals from reflexing, which they frequently will when n^iected, and when once 
grown BO, scarcely anything will bring them flat again ; whereas, when placed flat while growing they 
never show any disposition to go back. It is obvious that the flatter the lower large petals lay, the 
larger will be the flower ; and the more uniform the rest lay the better. 

With regard to the choice of sorts for showing there is not sufficient pains taken ; we frequently 
see five or six in one class shown in a stand of twelve. This cannot be right Two of each class 
make a splendid stand — ^that is, two pink and purple bizarres, two crimson bizarres, two scarlet 
bizarres, two purple flakes, two scarlet flakes, two rose flakes ; and these ought to be placed uniform, 
as for instance four of the brightest of the bizarres at the four comers, and rose flakes at the end of the 
middle row ; the two other bizarres should be side by side on the middle row, and the pair of flakes 
above and below them. Proper attention to these trifles often makes such a first impression on the 
minds of the judges that they cannot resist the temptation to place stands so arranged higher than 
they really deserve, the uniformity giving such a striking advantage as would hi^y be credited. 
It looks perfectly ridiculous to see the numerous stands placed for exhibition with two many fiowers of 
one class, and none of others ; there is a flatness which nothing compensates for, and the managers of 
exhibitions ought to stipulate that there shall be two of each class, in the same way that they do who 
say that there shall be an equal number of each class of Tulips. Common sense tells us that it should 
be so with all collections of class flowers, and in Tulips it would be observed if there were nothing 
said. How then the showers of Gamations should be allowed to overturn all the ordinary rules of 
showing we hardly know ; but of this we are certain, if any one exhibitor will take pains to attend to 
our suggestion, he will find the arrangement greatly help his stand. 

Picotees are prepared in the same way as Carnations ; and the remarks we have made as to uni- 
formity of arrangement in the stands are equally applicable in their case also. 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE CINERARIA. 

Bt Mr. H. ROSIER, B&ooklands Nubssrt. 

^7HERE is there a plant, which, during the autumn, winter, and early spring months, is so gay 
m and beautiful as the Cineraria ? or which is so useful for exhibitions or decorative purposes, or 
for the embellishment of the flower-vase or bouquet ? By artificial light the colours of some of the 
crimson, rose, and purple varieties are extremely brilliant, while the .white varieties, margined with 
the preceding colours, are matchless. Add to tids, that many of the kinds are deliciously fttigrant, and 
you have nearly all the qualities which constitute a perfect flower. During the season, a number of 
very flne seedlings have been brought under the notice of the public, some of them of remarkable 
excellence and beauty, the most remarkable of which have been noticed in previous articles. In 
treating of the Cineraria as a plant for decoration, or of its value for exhibition purposes, where, in the 
early part of the season, the various kinds make a fine display, we cannot refrain from stating that 
their cultivation might be much improved, and, indeed, must be before they wiU assume their wonted 
standing upon our exhibition tables. But a few years back. Cinerarias were a poor lot of starry things, 
with narrow flimsy petals, and flowers supported by tall unsightiy stems ; but now, thanks to the 
desire for improvement, the best varieties are dwarf and compact, and, when properly grown, produce 
perfect trusses of stout, and, in some few cases, of almost perfectiy formed flowers. In treating of this 
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plant, when high caltiyation is aimed at, care must be taken to keep the plants healthy at all times. 
If intended for exhibition, jon shonld, about this time, choose strong plants &om those previously 
potted, closely observing that they are in a perfectly healthy state ; for without they are so, no skill of 
the cultivator can make them grow into good specimens. Supposing them now to be in three inch 
pots and well rooted, a liberal shift may be given, say to five-inch pots, in a good rich compost, .pre- 
pared of good tnrfy loam, well deoompoeed oow-dong, adding a littie leaf mould and silver sand to keep 
the soil open, bearing in mind that proper drainage is the most conducive of all to healthy growth. 
Whra well rooted, after this fint shifting, stop them, that is, pinch oat their leading shoots, and when 
they have made fredi growth, look carefully over tiieiiit and take out the small and weakly shoots and 
part of the old leaves, so as to admit the air freely. Place them thinly close to the glass in the front of a 
greenhouse; or, I have seen tbem grown equally well in cold pits, or frames raised on pots to insure 
a free drcfdatioD of air among them. This will, in a great measure, prevent the mildew, to which they 
are vezy liable thixmgh the winter months ; but should it appear, take black sulphur and put it in a 
piece of nraslin, or a pepper-box, and dust the infected leaves. If strong enough, and well rooted when 
housed, ycm may then give them a second shift, defierring the final shift until February, when a stronger 
compost must be used, adding, if possible, a littie well decomposed night soil, ori if this is not attain- 
able, a portion.m<»re cow-dung. Do not be too firee with leaf mould this time, as they require the soil 
more binding, to retain the water, as the warm weather advances, Contin.ue to thin out the small 
shoots and superfluous leaves, to throw the whole of the sap to the leading shoots. Stake them as soon as 
long enough, and tie them out as wide as possible, as the side branches wiU fill up tiie intermediate 
spaces. Fumigate them occasionally to prevent the green fly, which is a great pest, bearing in mind, 
that prevention is better than ciue ; for if insects are allowed to gain ground, it detracts much from 
the beauty of the plants. When the plants have filled the pots with roots, liquid manure may be 
given with great advantage, as it will make the leaves have a deep green and healthy appearance, 
and add to the brilliancy of the flowers. Seeds sown in the middle of July, or beginning of August, and 
the plants, when large enough, pricked off into store pots, to give them strength previous to potting 
into separate pots, make strong plants for siting purposes, and may be treated in all respects the same 
as the show plants, with the exception of stopping, which causes them to flower later ; but this may 
be necessary when late flowers are required* When the plants go out of bloom in the spring, 
if seed is not wanted, remove the flowers at once, but take care to retain the leaves to draw the sap, 
and so soon as the weather is suitable, place the pots in a shaded situation, watering them slightly, 
and taking great care to keep them clear of insects. Here they may remain until August, at which 
time a quantity of young plants will have started from the old root. Then take and part the old plant, 
carefully shaking it clean out, pot the young plants separately, retaining the smallest portions, as every 
branch with an atom of root, will, under proper management, make a specimen before the end of 
the season, the large plants flowering flrst, and the small ones in succession. Old plants of the 
common kinds may be planted out in the spring, and these may be taken up again in August, 
parted, and the plants planted out again, shading them of course for a short time until they are estab- 
lished, and these, if potted in October, before the frosts destroy them, will make splendid plants. 




^wMing /loriata' Jflmtts. 



Ths flowers of the month have been numerous — ^too numerous to be good — and consequently a great number of 
really contemptible prodnotions have been produced, and, we are ashamed to add, have been rewarded. At 
duswick, on July 13, was a collection of Petunias, remarkable for nothing but want of form, substance, and colour, 
in fact worthless weeds, which no one of any pretensions to judgment would think of harbouring for a day, yet 
these very plants received a nlv^ Banksian medaly and doubtless next season will be sent out as having been so 
rewarded Again a coUeetion of seedling Antirrhinums received a similar reward, and though several of them were 
very pretty, the majority were unworihy of such distinction. Nothing can bo more injurious to gardening than 
these injudicious rewards — they are the means of foisting worthless things upon the public, to the disgust of the 
amateiu* and the injury of the fair trader. Messrs. Mayle and Co.'s Model Fuchsias, as far as we have seen of 
them, are worthless, and must be grown very differently to be worth otdtivating. Report says that Foster's 
"Gipsy Rival" Pelargonimn, which took an equal second prize at the Pelargonium Show last month, having 
proved inconstant, has been broken up, and con8eq[uently will not come out ; but this report, we have reason to 
believe, is erroneous. The only two Fuchsias we have seen worth notice are Mr. Turner's Banks's Expansion, a 
light flower of great purity and good habit, and Smith's Sedonia, a reflexing flower with dark ooroUa, which might 
be grown into tolerable condition. Seedling Carnations and Picotees have been shown by Mr. Turner. May's 
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Antonia and Borneo, rose flakes, with good white, are both promismg, and Puzley's MarB is a scarlet flake of 
great beauty. Of Piooteea the best are Matthews' Juno, Dodwcll's Mary, a red edge, and Alfired, purple. These 
we hope to see again upon the plants. 




PELAEGONIUMS. 

Nectar Cup (Hoyle). — Bright rose, with dark 
clouded blotch, and pure white throat. Finehabit) and 
very free. 

Inez rHoyle). — A deep salmon-coloured flower, 
with black blotch, the upper petals rather crumpled. 
Tolerable habit, but shy. 

Camilla (Hoyle). — A rich chocolate upper petal; 
•under bright rose, with white throat. Moderate truss, 
good habit. 

Chieftain (Hoyle).— Deep rosy crimson with very 
dark spot. Moderate truss and good habit. 

Ganymede (Hoyle).— A light purple flower with 
chocolate blotch. A nicely cupped flower, with good 
truss and habit. 

Milk-Maid (Beck) .—White ; the upper petals blotched 
with claret. Tolerable form, good habit, and free. 

JDiadem (Beck). — A rather loose purplish crimson 
flower, with black blotch. Moderate habit and free. 

FANCY PELAEGONITJMS. 

Desirable (Gaines). — A light lilac pencilled flower of 
rather tall habit, but free. 

Circularity (Gaines). — A beautifully-formed mul- 
berry-coloured flower, belted with white. Small, but 
fr^e, and of good habit. 

Optima (Ambrose). — A fine crimson flower; lower 
petals spotted with the same. Fine form and fr^e. 

Anyelifte (Ambrose). — Upper petals crimson on a 
light ground ; imder petals spotted with crimson. 
Moderate form and free. 

Ooliah (Ambrose). — Rich mulberry upper petals ; 
under spotted with same colour. Fine form but shy. 

Enehantreee (Ambrose). — A delicate lilac flower, 
spotted with the same. Moderate fonn, very fr«e 
bloomer. 

Annie (Ambrose). — Upper petals rosy crimson; 
lower spotted with the same colour. Very free bloomer 
and good habit. 

Richard Cobdm (Ambrose). — A very dark mulberry- 
coloured flower, of good habit, with white throat, and 
very free. 

JEclipse (Ambrose). — A very rich plum-coloured 
flower, of fine form, but shy. 

Miss Wright (Ambrose). — Bright rose upper petals ; 
lower spotted with the same colour. Moderate form ; 
free. 

Fascination (Ambrose). — A pretty lilao and rose 
colour ; belted with white. Moderate form and fr'ee. 

Mesplendens (Ambrose). — Upper petcds bright rose ; 



under petals clouded rose, with white throat Mode- 
rate form and fr^e. 

Crimson King (Ambrose). — ^A rich crimson flower, 
■haded with violet ; lower petals light crimson, shaded 
with lilac. Good habit; moderately fr'ee. 

Jiedow'n (Ambrose). — A lilac rose-coloured flower, 
shaded with purple, and white belt; lower petals 
clouded violet. Good habit; fr'ee. 

Duekesse d' Orleans (Ambrose). — White, with deep 
rose spot. Good habit, moderate form, and free. 

Erubesems (Ambrose). — A very slight improvement 
on Modesta, but too much like that flower. 

Edipee (Ambrose). —The same grower's Defiance in 
miniature. 

Beine des Fleure (Henderson). — ^An improvement 
upon Jehu Superb. Moderate fbim, very fr^e, and 
good habit. 

OeneralJung (Gaines). — Deep mulberry, belted with 
white. Good form, and very free. 

Black Prince (Henderson). — ^A very rich chocolate 
flower. Very novel, good habit, and free. 

Eleetra (Ayres). — Crimson purple, shaded with 
lilac, and belted with white. Very free, and robust habit. 

Kentish Beauty (Ayres). — Very ridi crimson, shaded 
with violet, and belted with white ; lower petals deeply 
belted with crimson. Fine form and habit. 

Fainted Fet T Ayres). — Purplish-crimson, shaded 
with violet, and wnite belt ; lower petals spotted with 
purple. Good form, very profuse, and novel. 

Con^neuwn (Ayres). — ^Upper petals purple, blended 
with crimson, and distinct white throat ; lower petals 
belted with purple. Fine bold flower, very free. 

Albonii Superb (Ayres). — Upper petals rich violet 
crimson ; lower pencilled with rosy purple. Good 
habit, and very free. 

Miranda (Ayres). — Pencilled rosy salmon, shaded 
with lilac ; lower petals pencilled with rosy purple. 
Moderate form, fine habit, and distinct. 

Enchantress (Ayres). — Upper petals very rich mul- 
berry, belted with white; lower petals flesh, deeply 
spotted and pencilled with mulberry. Fine form, and 
habit, free. 

Ole Dan Dicker (Ayres). — Upper petals nearly 
black, with light centre, rather puckery. Tolerable 
form, and good habit ; singular. 

Purity (Ayres). — Upper petals delicate lilac, belted 
with wlute; lower petids white, spotted with lilao. 
Fine silky texture, and of good form and habit 

Celestial (Ayres). — A very large flower, with rosy 
puiple upper petals, shaded with violet, and belted with 
white ; lower petals marked with rosy purple. Mode- 
rate form, fine habit 
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FLOWERGAHDEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Conservatory. — Flowers are so abundant in the open 
garden that so great a profrision in the conservatory 
would be in bad taste, tiierefore take the advantage to 
allow the established plants plenty of room, and a free 
circulation of air. Water copiously those plants 
planted in the borders, especially Camellias and Aca- 
cias, but guard against starting the first-named into a 



second growth, which would materially deteriorate 
their blooming. Sprinkle the borders slightly twice 
a-day, and sjrringe the plants twice or thnce a-week. 
Train climbers, and prune such as require it ; but avoid 
formality, as Ihey look much more gracefrd hanging in 
festoons from the raftefs than when closely tied in; 
besides they generally flower more freely when so 
managed, as nature, more especially as she manifests 
herself among climbing plants, does not like too much 
restraint It is a singular fact, but nevertheless true, 
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that many dimbers may be trained mitill they will not 
produce a flower at all, whereas, if left to nature, they 
would bloom in wild profusion. The " why" of this 
is worthy the illustration of some of our scientific 
firiend^ and periiaps our praettMl brethren oould throw 
some light on this subject At this season, article of 
veriuy as statuary, yases, &o., may be introduced into 
the conservatory with yay good effect, and will make 
an agreeable and interesting change imtil the plants are 
again remored to the house. 

Orangery. — The fruit will now be swelling fast, 
and therefore encourage it as much as possible, by 
copious syringing, a brisk growing temperature, and 
plenty of manure water. To this end, the house should 
be shut up early in the afternoon, say three o'clock, 
but a little air must be admitted towards nine o'clock, 
to allow the steam to pass off freely. Oranges, indeed 
Citrus fruit of all kinds, to be good must be grown 
quickly while swelling, or the x)eel wiU become thick 
and t&e eatable part woolly and destitute c^ juice. 
This is a good time to propagate Oranges by gnuting. 
They take freely if placed in a close frame upon a 
genUe bottom heat. The ripened wood of this year 
must be used for grafts. 

Routine, — Look well to Boses and other plants in 
pots intended for early forcing, and take care to get the 
wood thoroughly matured, for upon that much of the 
success of early forcing depends. Plants of Weigcla 
rosea, and Forsythia yiridissuna, should be fiiUy czpGNsed, 
and kept rather short of water. Both are excellent 
plants for forcing, as are also the new Ceanothuses. 

A. 

Orchid House. — ^Much of future success depends 
upon the treatment the plants are subjected to at the 
present time ; it is therefore of the utmost importance 
that due care should be bestowed upon them to keep 
them clean, aud also in order to secure full and perfect 
development Air freely, shade thoroughly, and water 
copiously. 

Stove. — Let all young growing stock be properly 
looked after, re-pot any that maj require shifting, and 
stop all such shoots as require it m order to form strong 
bushes. Pay due regard to staking out, in time to pre- 
vent weak growth. Use weak liquid manure freely to 
all fast growing plants ; ply the syringe liberally, but 
with care ; saturate thoroughly all parts of the house 
daily, give abundance of air day and night ; keep all 
neat and clean. Let all plants in blossom be nicely 
and prominently arranged. The best place for aU 
bulbous and tuberous rooted plants, after they have done 
flowering, is a cold frame. Keep them clean, and dry 
them off cautiously. J. 6. 

GREENHOUSE HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 
Pbesttming that a sufficient quantity of soil of different 
sorts is already carted in, let the rough vegetation be 
chopped off, and put it up into compact heaps, narrow 
at the top, in the form of a hay-stack, in order to ex- 
clude the rain. 

Many of the strong- growing plants, such as Dios- 
mas, Epacrises, Coleonemas, &c., if now standing in a 
shady situation, should be removed to a bright sunny 
place, so that the wood may get well ripened, which 
will cause them to flower freely next season. Proceed 
with the shifting of Aphelexes, or any other of the later 
flowering things, and guard them careflilly from too 
much wet. Attend to the young stock in pits and 
frames as recommended last month, but gradually dis- 
pense with the shading, until they can do without it 
altogether. Should any of the Boronias, or blue 
Leschenaultias (which should always be left in tbe 
greenhouse) seem to want stopping, let it be done 
early in the month, for if stopped too late they will not 
flower next spring. 
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Asaleas. — Get on as fast as possible witb the train- 
ing of these, so that the foliage may draw out properly 
before winter. Shift any of .those that were in flower 
late, look well after thrips, and fumigate on their first 
appearance. Give the specimens intended for flower- 
ing all the sun and light the house affords, and admit 
the air freely amongst them. Any young plants that 
it is desirable to iacrcase in size should be kept warm 
and moist, with slight shading in bright weather. 

Camellias. — Finish the shifting as soon as possible. 
MThen they have rooted a little into the new soil, giye 
them plen^ of air day and night, and syringe them 
freely three or four times a- week if the weatlier is fine. 
Dapnne indica, both the white and red varieties, and 
Magnolia fuscata, are very nice things to have amongst 
the Camellias. They do well with me same treatment 
in every respect, and being sweet-scented, no green- 
house or conservatory ought to be without two or three 
plants of each. J. F. 

Heathery, — Bemoye the flowers frt>m the plants so 
soon as they get shabby, and shorten back such growth 
as it is necessary to curtail, so as to form oompact 
handsome plants. When they break and begin to grow 
freely such as require it must be repotted, observing the 
rules which have been explained in former Calendars 
in performing that operation. Placo the plants in a 
sheltered situation where they will be shaded from the 
mid-day sun, and keep. a sharp look-out for mildew, 
which otherwise would play havoc in a few days. 
Guard against heavy rains, and if they are continuous 
lay the plants on their sides to prevent their balls 
becoming super-saturated. Early blooming lands, as 
aristata major, depressa, Hartnelli, mirabilis, Pater- 
soniana, and other varieties which are growing freely, 
should be placed in the full sun to ripen the wood and 
set the bloom for next season. Protect the pots by 
plunging them in larger ones, but let the plants have the 
fiill sun. Toung stock must be looked to. Some of it 
will require another shift, and early flowering kinds, 
as gracilis, hicmalis, trossula, and Sindryana, must have 
full sun to mature the growth and get early bloom. 

W. P. A. 

GREENHOUSE SOFT- WOODED PLANTS. 

Pelargoniums, — Remove all plants which have gone 
out of flower into the open air, in an exposed situation, 
that they may ripen their wood preparatory to being 
cut down, which operation should shortly be peif orme^ 
cutting them to within two or three eves of the bottom, 
unless large plants are required, when the branches 
may be left a little longer. Give but very little water 
until they have broken, but sprinkle them over head 
occasionally, which will cause them to break more 
strongly. When they have grown about half-an-inch, 
shake them clean out of the old soil, prune the roots, 
and re-pot them into small pots, using a good rich com- 
post ; shade them for a few days, until they get esta- 
blished, when they may be again exposed to the open 
air. Water liberally as long as tibe weather keeps 
warm and dry. 

Put in cuttings of those kinds required for stock. 
Sow seeds of the better kinds as soon as ripe. Keep 
them moist imtil they vegetate, and as soon as large 
enough pot into separate pots. Pick off the flowers and 
seeds fy^m the fancy varieties, which will cause them 
to throw out shoots for cuttings. These should be 
treated much the same as the other varieties, imless the 
autiunn prove wet, when they should be removed into 
a house for protection. 

Calceolarias. — Those which have gone out of flower 
should be removed to a shady border, where they will 
throw up suckers, which, when large enough, should be 
taken off for cuttings. Place these in well-drained 
pots, in a sandy compost, imder a hand-glass or frame. 
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in a north situation, and look well to them, as they are 
very liable to damp off. As soon as large enough pot 
into separate pots, in a light rich compost. Sow seeds 
in light soil, coyer slightly, and keep them moist until 
they vegetate. When up water carefully, or they will 
damp off. 

Cinerarias. — These are now throwing up their 
suckers, which, when large enough, should be taken 
off and potted into separate pots, in a good rich com- 
post. Place them for a few days in a cold frame in a 
shaded situation. When established, water freely. 
Seeds may now be sown for spring flowering. As soon 
as large enough prick off into store pots, where they 
may remain untU they are fit to pot into separate 
pots. 

Chrysanthemums. — Give these every encourage- 
ment to promote free growth. Thin them, and tie out 
and water liberally. Should the mildew appear, dust 
them with sulphur. A shady situation with a free 
current of air will be found tho best place for them. 
Take off from the stools those layered early. Pot them 
and keep them shaded and close for a few days. When 
well established expose them to tho open air. 

Routine. — Turn over occasionally the heaps of 
manure and compost, that they may get well sweetened 
for autimm potting. While in a dry state, house those 
ready for use ; wash dirty pots that they may be ready 
for use, for much mischief is done by potting in dirty 
pots. H. R. 

FLOWER-GARDEN.— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

The advantage of decided coloured flowers for massing 
purposes in our flower-gardens is at no time of the 
year more obvious than at the present season, when all 
the beds arc full; for that simplicity, which is ever 
associated with beautiful objects, can be seen at once, 
not only in the individual masses, but also traceable in 
and out amongst the whole of the beds, enabling the 
eye to embrace the effect of the entire arrangement, 
without any apparent effort either near or at a distance 
more remote. It is by having each bed sufficiently marked 
with a decided colour, that we get a general expression of 
character from the whole, which in truth makes our 
flower-garden system an art The clean, simple, and 
intelligible colours, and the regular and well-connected 
figures, are what look best in geometrically laid out 
flower-gardens. Leave the loose and scattered, the 
rough and rugged, to nature's own scenes. A flower- 
garden, like everything else, which has the elements of 
progress bound up wiu it, cannot be long looked at 
without generating some new idea ; and the thought of 
having a subdued colour for a central mass, in a 
regularly constructed flower-garden, is an idea in the 
onward direction, for it gives an enlargement and an 
expansibility to the whole figure beyond what it really 
possesses, whereas the effect of a warm striking colour 
would have been to contrast and diminish the real size 
of the figure. There is a great and a smaU system of 
laying out beds on grass, at what is called apparently 
irregular distances, so as to be connected with groups of 
trees, and which catches the eye at different turns, in 
consequence of the contrast that exists amongst the 
colours of the beds. The great system is distinguished 
by a number of large circular beds being associated with 
smaller beds, but at sufficiently marked distances from 
each other to make the arrangement clear, and set off 
the individual beds ; while in the small system there is 
little observed, but an excess of smaU beds not much 
varied in size, form, nor colour. Lideed it may with 
truth be said of the small system that it chiefly ex- 
hibits a degree of small prettiness, at all times to be 
avoided in our flower-garden arrangements. Dignity 



is the characteristic of the one, and meanness that of the 
other. Alyssums, Iberises, and other like plants, just 
rooted, should be planted out in the reserve garden, 
ready to be removed when wanted in the autumn to fill 
up beds. 

Propagation. — Cuttings of Geraniums maybe thinned 
out of the beds here and there, without much injury to 
tho masses, and laid in on a border, putting a little silver 
sand in the opening made to receive the cuttings; 
by no means exclude tho sun's rays from the cuttings. 
In this way there is no danger of the chemical action 
without, overcoming the vital action within the cutting, 
as is too often the case when the same cuttings are put 
in a close frame. Petunias intended for winter stock 
should be increased by cuttings at jonce, so as to have 
them potted off and the pots full of roots before the 
winter sets in. Anagallis, Nicrembergias, Mauran- 
dyas, and Lophospermums may all be rooted in sandy 
peat, if placed in a close frame, and shaded in bright 
sunny weather. Maurandya Barclayana rosea is not a 
decided colour, but it is an abundant flowering variety. 

Sow intermediate Stocks immedatcly, and ten- week 
Stocks of various colours twice before the middle of the 
month. Prepare a situation for sowing annuals, to 
stand the winter, next month. J. C. 

JRose Garden, — Give a plentiful supply of water to 
all perpetual flowering kinds if the weather continues 
dry. Mildew will now begin to show its white spots 
on some of the sorts, and it must be checked as soon aa 
seen, by syringing the plant with soft water in the 
evening, and dusting the infected parts with sulphur. 

Those in pots must have constant attention to keep 
them growing, and mind they do not stand crowded 
together. Budding should be finished as early in the 
month as possible, the stocks being kept well watered 
till they are budded to keep them growing. 

Towards the end of the month the first budded ones 
may have their bandages removed, and see that none of 
the wild shoots lay across where the buds arc inserted, 
or, by the winds moving them to and fro, they will get 
injured if not entirely destroyed. Cuttings of the Tea- 
scented, Noisette, China, isle de Bourbon, Hybrid 
Perpetuala, &c., may now be struck very easily in a 
gentle hot-bed in very sandy light soil. As soon as 
they are rooted they should be potted off, and put in 
the hot frame again for a few days till the roots begin 
to show at the sides of the pots, when they must be 
removed to a cold frame and hardened off. During 
the latter part of the season, they must be exposed to 
all fine weather. 

Banksian Roses should now have their young shoots 
nailed in, or if there are too many to nail in, the super- 
fluous ones should be taken off. 

The Ayrshire, Boursault, Sempervircns, and other 
pyramid Koses will frequently send out very luxuriant 
shoots, particularly near the bottom, which, if not 
wanted, to renew any weak part of the plant, must be 
taken out altogether, or the tops taken off to prevent 
their robbing uie other parts of the plant. H. M'M. 

Arboretum. — ^With this month I close the list of 
Conifene, as it contains such as I would recommend for 
amateurs and the proprietors of small places, who only 
wish to plant a limit^ collection. They are all proved, 
and will not entail disappointment. Amongst the many 
novelties introduced of late years there are, no doubt, 
some beautiful things, but any remarks on them would 
be out of place here, my object being to recommend to 
those who may require a guide, a few proved good 
things. 

Fieea Webhiana (Nepaul, 1822), the Blue Coned Pine 
of Almoran. — The foliage of this variety being very 
large, with the upper surface of a deep green, and the 
under aa ilvcry white, it is one of the finest of the genus ; 
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the habit of the tree is good, and the cones are very 
beautiful. 

Hcea Pinmpo (Spain, 1838). — A rapid growing and 
fine distinct species, its rigid habit and stiff bristling 
leaves contrasting admirably with the more drooping 
kinds. 

Picea nobiiis (N. America, 1831).— The habit of 
this tree, under circumstances farourable for its healthy 
development, is so wonderfully regular and beautiful, 
that it ought to be admitted into the most limited col- 
lection. 

Tieea Fraserii (N. America, 1811). — A very elegant 
species, symmetrical and erect in habit, foliage small 
and thick, with a glaucous appearance. Worthy a place 
in a limited collection. 

Arattcaria imbrieata (Chili, 1796). — The Chili Pino 
although so long introduced, is only just beginning to 
be well known. It is certainly one of the grandest 
plants known. It likes a deep loamy soil, cool, but well 
drained. 

Cryptomeria japomea, — This rapid growing Conifer, 
one of Mr. Fortune's importations from China, is fast 
gaining the good opinion of aU admirers of a graceful 
foliage and a pleasing habit of growth. It is considered 
Ukely to attain an immense height, and certainly pre- 
sent appearances seem to render it not improbable. 
Being quite hardy, it should be in eveiy collection. 

Shrubbery. — In this department much ultimate good 
may be effected by going over the hardier and most 
luxuriant evergreens, and pruning off their exuberant 
branches, particularly in places where they are likely 
to encroacn upon the well-being of such plants as they 
are intended to foster ; this not only reduces them to 
their proper office, but also by dose cutting they are 
kept dwaurf and full, oonsequentiy handsomer specimens. 
A due attention to watering, and keeping down un- 
sightly objects, are still the routinal operations in these 
departments. J. C. R. 

CkmaHotu and Pieoteet should now, without loss of 
time, be layered ; but avoid in all cases the old system 
of shortening the grass. Where seed is required the 
decaying petals should be picked off| as a preventive 
of damp injuring the pods ; but where seed is not an 
object, the flower stems may be cut down. Bee that the 
layers do not suffer for want of water, and keep clear 
of weeds, slugs, worms, &c. 

Dahlias. — The first planting of these now require 
constant attention to watering, tying out the lateral 
shoots, removing those that are superfluous, examining 
at all times the previous fastenings, as the rapidity with 
which they sweU at this season will cause them to be- 
come too tight, even were they only tied a day or two 
previously. Persevere in the destruction of earwigs 
before the coming shows, that there may be nothing to 
mar tiie flowera. The soU should be frequentiy stirred, 
not deeply, but often, as nothing tends more to the 
production of good flowera than good growth, which is 
greatiy assisted by loose soil. Seedling should be 
looked over daily, throwing away single and semi- 
double ones, except they possess some new colour, or 
peculiar good form. I would by no means recommend 
a perfect clearance to be made, as it frequently happens 
that our best sorts will give only impeifect flowera the 
first part of the season ; it is, therefore, but raasonable 
to expect the same of seedlings, so if they are not in- 
truding on the space of a known good one, wait the 
event of a second flower befora they are quite con- 
demned. 

HoUyhoeka. — Continue to secure to the stakes as 
they advance in growth, watering and stirring the soil as 
tiiey require. Seedlings should be examined and thrown 
out, as they are found to possess no superior claims, 




while those of promise should be attended to, and 
cuttings struck therefrom. Those from spring sowing 
should have the hoe frequentiy passed through them. 

Fimties may still be increased by cuttings, and those 
previously struck should be planted, taking the advan- 
tage of weather suitable for the operation. Should the 
weather be diy they must be watered until they are 
established. Gather seed as it ripens, and sow when 
ready, which, if done during this month, will be in 
time to stand the winter. That gathered after will be 
better kept till spring. 

Pinks. — Pipings of these that are now rooted should 
be planted into store beds to strengthen previous to 
planting them in their blooming quartera. A further 
supply may still be struck. Examine the seed pods, 
and collect those that have been hybridized or possess 
the greatest requisites, viz., smooth rose-leaf and long 
pods. 

Polyanthuses may now undei^go a regular examina- 
tion. The old plants ara givine rix>e seed, which 
should be gathered. The plants snould be taken up, 

. divided, and replanted, selecting a partial shade, sudi 

I as, or as nearly as can be, the wild primrose most 

i luxuriates in. 

I Seedlings should be planted as the weather suits 
the operation, regard to which should be considered 
rather than particular days or even weeks. Attend to 
the watering of these and the divided ones as they may 
require, keeping clear of weeds, slugs, &c. 

Ranunculuses and TSdips^ now in their boxes and 
drawera, require to be examined occasionally, which, if 
only to change the air, is of great service in keeping 
away damp, &c. T. a, 

FRUITGARDEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Fruiting Pines. — As the principal summer crop will 
only require casual attention in maturing, &c., attention 
should now be directed to the crop advancing through 
their several stages for the autumn supply ; these, to 
fruit in perfection, ought to be in a house oy themselves. 
Premising that all have been shifted and bottom heat 
is genial, water will now be required often, keeping the 
house damp by often repeated sprinkling of the floors, 
and a general syringing in the afternoons when the 
house is closed, will add much to the vigour and health 
of the plants. It will be advisable, however, to avoid 
damping those plants in flower, as it often produces decay 
of the internal seed cells, and rendera the fruit worth- 
less. 

Succession Plants will require an increased allowance 
of water and air, as they are now making their most 
vigorous growth. The remainder of the plants for fruit- 
ing next year may now have their final shift. Stock on 
the Meudon plan must be watched, the bottom heat 
kept carefully steady, and large supplies of water often 
applied overhead; we would not advise much shading 
idfter this time, as the principal object is to get strong 
stocky vigorous plants, and it will now require all the 
solar light possible to mature their growth sxifficientiy for 
the plants to have a rest. The suckcra from the present 
fruiting plants should now be x>otted and placed in a 
close frame or pit ; these will produce fine plants next 
season. As the Providence and Cayennes are shy at 
producing suckera; take the stools, shake them out, re- 
moving some of the lower leaves, repot them and place 
them in a good heat, they will produce good suckera by 
the spring. 

Vinery. — ^Towards the end of the month the sashes 
may be entirely removed from the early house, provided 
the wood is perfectiy ripened. Give the sashes and 
wood- work a coat of paint, when aU will be in readiness 
for commencing in the autumn. Where Grapes are now 
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ripe, or ripening, care must bo taken to prevent the in- 
Toada of the red spider, which, otherwise, will make sad 
havoc this dry weather. A washing of sulphur and 
lime over the walls and pipes is the only preventive 
that can be applied at this stage of the crop, but directly 
the crop is cut, use the engine freely to dear them, and 
allow the leaves to keep their colour. Thin the last 
crop, which should be the St. Peter's and Muscat. We 
question whether Grape-growers will not find in the 
Barbarossa an old and worthless acquaintance formerly 
called Prince Albert So much for novelties. Vines 
in pots, having now completed their growth as to height, 
will require much attention in regular supplies of water ; 
remove all lateral shoots and expose the primary leaves 
to the light Directly the wood shows indications of 
ripening, reduce the quantity of water. J. S. 

1^8. — The second crop of fruit will now be ap- 
proaching maturity, and if the directions given in pre- 
vious calendars have been fully attended to, the quality 
will be excellent, the fruit having grown and npened 
under a great amount of solar li^t. Give all the air 
possible, use every means to keep clear of red spider, 
and water when necessary. 

Teaches, — The wood in the early forced houses will 
now be ripe, which is known by its assuming a reddish 
colour, and bv the leaves £sdling off when slightly 
touched. Stil^ the directions previously given must be 
attended to unremittingly, m order to secure its 
thorough maturation. Ventilate freely both day and 
night, but during heavy rain close the lights to keep 
the borders dry; give all the air possible from the 
front. We strongly ad rise that the borders outside the 
houses be also kept tolerably dry. As soon as the fruit 
is all cleared out of the late houses, every attention 
must be paid to ripening the wood. 

Strawberries. — These should now be shifted into 
the sized pots they are intended to fruit in. We prefer 
eight inch pots, much of the success in forcing depends 
on the attention paid to the plants at this season, no 
pains should be spared to get strong, vigorous plants, 
with bold, well formed crowns — ^for then the principal 
end is gained. The best soil is good turfy loam with a 
fourth part of stable manure. When potting the plants 
put a little soot at the bottoms of the pots. When all 
the plants are potted set them in beds four or five feet 
wide, fully exposed to the sun, but do not on any 
account plunge the pots. I have invariably found them 
fill the pots with roots sooner when not, than when 
plunged, and this being the case the plants will perfect 
their crowns before the short days come on. M. S. 

Cucumber House. — If there is any appearance of 
mildew on any part of the plants, it must, on its first 
appearance, be dusted over with sulphur, and every leaf 
that can be spared must be removed. Should cold 
nights occur slight fires must be applied, more particu- 
larly to the roots, as that will prevent, in a great measure, 
the gum in the fruit. The green fly must be well 
looked after, and repeated smokings for two or three 
successive nights will be the most simple means of getting 
rid of them. Previous directions, as to ^ade, air, and 
water, must be attended to. 

Dung Bed. — Prepare one of these for a one-Ught 
frame, and towards the middle of the month sow for 
winter fruiting. Take care to keep the plants as 
dean as possible, and encourage them to make robust 
growth. 

Melons. — The young growing succession plants must 
have strict attention ; see that they do not suffer for 
want of moisture at the roots ; keep the linings made 
up, but see that they do not become burnt and dry, itiej 
will want frequent stirring and watering. Previous 
directions for the matured fruit must be attended to. 

W.T. 




I FRUIT-GARDEN.— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
I MENT. 

I A FEW words on packing ripe wall-fruit may be ser- 
I viceable on the approach of the season of its ripening. 
In the first place secure a quantity of well beaten moss, 
or dried short grass from tne lawn. Have a box suffi- 
dently large to hold the quantity required to be sent in 
it, and of a depth to hold two tier of fruit ; each tier to 
be separated by a false bottom, which must be secured 
when one layer of fruit is put in the box. Wrap each 
fruit in a piece of silver, or other sort of thin paper, 
and then place them pretty closely in a thick la^er of 
the moss, or grass ; fill up between fhe fruit with it, and 
place a layer over them of a sufiScicnt thickness to allow 
the false bottom, or lid, when full, to gently press it 
down, so as to keep it tight, as this is one of the most 
important points in packing fruit Cotton wool is some- 
times used for packing, but is one of the worst materials 
that can be used for the purpose; as, in the first place 
it is difficult to remove from Peaches ; and, in the next 
place, it has not that elastidty that short grass or moss 
have. I am in favour of short g^rass, having used nothing 
else for packing for several years. 

Apricot, — As the fruit progresses toward ripening, 
expose it to the sun as much as possible to give it 
colour. £eep the shoots dosely laid in, and when ne- 
cessary a few leaves may be removed. When the fruit 
is ripe, suspend beneath the trees, on short stakes, nets 
or mats, to catch the fruit that falls. A little straw, 
or fern should be put in the nets or mats to prevent the 
fruit bruising. This is not intended to supersede gather- 
ing by hand, but to preserve those that fall from being 
bruised and spoiled ; as, with the most careful attention, 
some will fall. To protect waU-fhiit from Wasps, I 
have found nothing equal to Haythom*s Hexagon Net- 
ting, which admits a tree circulation of air, and, at the 
same time, if properly put on the tree, will keep away 
Wasps and Flies. 

Peach and Nectarine. — ^The laterals of the strong 
shoots that have been stopped, must bo thinned to the 
number required to fiU the allotted space, so as to allow 
those left the full benefit of the sim and air to ripen 
them. Should mildew appear, dust the shoots with 
sulphur. An occasional washing with soap-suds will be 
very benefidal to the trees if attacked by insects, but 
they should have intermediate washings or syringings 
with clear water. 

Cherry. — The Morello on north walls, must now be 
covered with nets. This is a most valuable sort for late 
use. I have kept it on the trees until the latter end of 
November. As the fruit is gathered from the early 
sorts, take off the nets and give the trees a good wash- 
ing with the engine. 

Apple and Pear. — It may be necessary to support 
some of the branches that are heavily laden with fruit, 
therefore, the trees should be immediately looked to. 
Those agaiDst walls and e^alicrs may now be pretty 
dosely stopped, as there will be little danger of the 
buds at the base of the shoot breaking after this time. 

Fig, — Wasps are so exceedingly partial to this fruit 
that it is next to an impossibility to get a thoroughly 
ripe one, unless there is some means used to prevent 
their attacks. I have found nothing better for this 
purpose than common muslin bags, having strings to 
draw the mouth of the bag dose. These should be put 
on the fruit just as they are ripening, and, as their 
period of doing so extends over several weeks, the bags 
will serve for several fruit in succession. Continue to 
stop the foreright shoots, and to lay in the main ones. 

Gooseberry and Currant, — Those required for late 
use, must be protected by mats or some other material. 
The trees a^nst walls may be protected with tibe 
greatest facility; and I know of no Gooseberxy better 

~~ — 6^ 
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for thlB purpose than the Red Warrin^n. I have kept 
it on a north wall, in a good state of preserration, unUl 
November. These trees had a frame-work of wood at 
the sides and top, which projected from the wall about 
eight inches; to this frame- work coarse canvas was 
nuled, both to preserve the fruit from wet, and to prevent 
the ingress of birds, wasps, and flies. Currants may be 
preserved in the same manner, but if kept long after 
they are thoroughly ripe, they become very acid. 

Matpberry. — The canes that have lust done bearing, 
may now be cut away, as well as the weak shoots of 
the current year, leaving only four or five strong canea 
if they are in stools ; these shoots must be securely 
fastened to stakes. The canes of autumn bearing varieties 
must also be secured to stakes as they grow. 

Strawberry. — No longer delay making new planta- 
tions, if fruit is required from them next year ; if, how- 
ever, it is inconvenient to do so immediately, and a crop 
is not regarded, the plants may be bedded out any time 
during ue autumn, and then be transplanted to their 
permanent situation in the spring. Plants that have 
been forced in the spring, if now planted in the 
open ground will produce excellent crops next year. 
These plants will probably show flower in the autumn, 
but that should be cut off, as allowing them to remain to 
produce fruit would weaken the plants. Advanced as 
the science of gardening now ia, I think it is scarcely 
necessary to caution my readers against cutting the 
leaves from the plant, aa waa formerly the general 
practice. H. C. 0. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
P&BSX7MINO that the principal breadth of Savoys, Brus- 
sels sprouts, BroooU, Scotch and other Kales for autumn 
and winter use are completed, attention should be given 
to the spaces occupied with early Cauliflowers, Peaa, 
and Beans, and as they are cleared of their crops, clear 
away the haulm, and prepare the &;round for Coleworts, 
Spring Brocoli, or late crops of Celery, all of which will 
be found exceedingly useAil, and should be planted as 
soon as possible. 

Fork the ground between growing crops, and earth 
up as they advance in groirth. The early crops of 
Celery should be examined before earthing up, and if 
liiey are infested by slugs, a sowing of ume or soot 
would remove the intruders. Sowings in the first week 
should be made of Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage, and a 
good piece of Prickly Spinach, to stand the winter. 
Strasburgh and Welch Onions, the former to transplant 
in the spring, and the latter for use in salads. Early 
Horn Carrots on a south border. Badishes, sown twice 
this month, in a similar situation, will give an autumnal 
supply. Small salads as noticed in former Calendars. 

Cauliflowers in some situations should be sow% 
earlier than in others ; this is of the greatest import- 
ance. I have found a fortnight's difference in localities 
not more than 200 mUes distant from each other, and 
would Uierefore recommend two sowings, the flrst to be 
made from the 6th to the 12th, the other from the 20th 
to the 26th. Endive and Lettuce should be transplanted 
periodicaUy for succession. Herbs eathered that were 
not fit last month. Tomatoes, Qourds, &c., looked over, 
and all superfluous shoots removed. Prepare a piece of 
ground, by deep trenching and copious manuring, for 
Spring Cabbage, and keep it forked over regularly until 
the plants are ready to plant out In some situations 
Onions will be ready to harvest ; attend to them in 
time, and take care they are thoroughly matured and 
dry before they are stored away. Shallots and Garlic 
must also be attended to. Sow all spare ground with 
Turnips. 

Clean walks, weed edgmgs, and have an eye to 
everything that will add to tne neat appearance of the 
Kitdien Garden generally. J. C. S. 




WILD FLOWERS OF AUGUST. 
Thbrb is considerable occupation for the botanist in 
this month, as later specimens of the July plants are 
still abundantly met with, while the effect of the long 
period of summer heat, which has now passed over, 
shows itself in the maturation of the fruits of families 
in which the characters derived from them are of tiie 
highest importance, particularly the UmbelliferaB and 
Compositn. 

The less showy of Flora's subjects, the weeds, par 
excellence, such as the Docks {Rutnex), the Atriplicet 
and Goose-foots (Chcnopodium), should now be sought 
after and caieftilly examined. Much confusion still 
exists respecting their distinctive characters, which 
depend chiefly on the condition of the enlarged perigone 
enveloping the ripe fruits ; therefore, folly developed 
specimens, with their lower leaves and roots attached, 
should be selected for preservation. 

With regard to botanizing, generally, in this month, 
it may be said that the later flowers will moetiy be 
found in their prime during this month, while there are 
few to be marked as especially distinctive. Spiranthes 
autiunnalis, the beautiful littie Orchid, called, from its 
peculiar spiral arrangement of the flowers, '^ Ladies' 
Tresses," may be noted as belonging to August and 
Septembeg: ; also most of the Gentians, as Fneumcnanthey 
amarella, eampestrie, and on the mountains O. nwalie. 
On the sea-^ore will be met with the various Glass- 
worts, Saiicamia and Sabola, the ashes of which con- 
tain such abundance of soda ; also the autumnal Squill 
(Setlla autufnalis). The Fems are now mostly to be 
found in fructification. A. H. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Obnttholooy. — August may be considered in the 
light of a holiday to many birds, and, as such, is of 
great advantage to those that are migratory ; the busi- 
ness of incubation, with a few exceptions, is nearly if 
not quite over, and food being plentiful it enables the 
old birds to recruit, and the young to acquire strength, 
previous to the commencement of that long journey 
which, at stated periods, they are destined to perform. 

At this time they lose a great portion of their shy- 
ness, and become constant visitors to our gardens, 
where young and old may be seen actively engaged in 
the capture of insects, varying their repast wim an oc- 
casional taste of any of the smaller kinds of fruit that 
may still remain upon the trees. They are very in- 
teresting now and afford much amusement by the 
activity they display in the capture of their insect prey ; 
the young are easily distinguished from the old by their 
more clamorous notes, and the difference some of 
them exhibit in their plumage. This is very conspicu- 
ous amongst the Willow Wrens {Sylvia), the yoimg of 
which are far more gay in their colours than the old, 
the shades of yellow and green are very beautiful, 
which, added to their graceful form, render uiem objects 
of groat attaction. Those that possess a garden of any 
extent, have no occasion to ramble to the woods at this 
season in search of objects worthy their notice, for they 
will see around them a host of littie beings attracted 
together by the same cause — a plentiful suppler of food ; 
and who, in a few days, will hd winging tiieir way to 
far distant climes, as yet unknown to the greater por- 
tion of them. How strong must the impulse for migra- 
tion be implanted in them, more particularly in the 
young, who, as yet, know of no other land ]|ut that of 
their birth, urging them onward over the ocean's track- 
less path and the deserts burning sands, encountering 
death in a thousand forms — for there can be no doubt 
but a vast number perish annually in these migrations. 

The first to leave us are the Swifts {Cypaelua apusX, 
which are generally all gone by the 20th ; but. in 1847, 
I saw two as late as the third of September ; tney make 
but a short stay with us, and are far on their journey 
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while the Swallows and MartinB are stiU busy in rearing 
their last broods. The Swifts haye but one brood in the 
season, while the Swallows and Martins have two, and 
at times three. I have seen young birds in the nest of 
the Martin as late as the last week in September. There 
is something mysterious in this early migration of the 
Swifts, leaving us, as they do, in the midst of our finest 
weather.' Is it that the food upon which they live fails 
them at this time, or is their other home so far away 
that it requires this early departure to arrive there at the 
proper season ? One would hardly suppose it to be from 
the latter cause, for their flight is like that of the wind, 
and if the former, we should endeavour to discover in 
what their food differs from that of the other Hirunds ; 
that there is a cause none can doubt, but what that 
cause may be is still to us a mystery. 

The Swifts are the only birds that leave us this 
month, I think ; but it is far more difficult to determine 
the exact time of the departure of many species than 
it is to note that of their arrival, you may miss them 
for a week when they will appear again for a few days 
as numerous as ever, but these may be birds that have 
been bred farther north, and which are actually on their 
passage. H. "W. 

EntoHoloot. — The continued heat of tibia month 
has its corresponding effects on the insect world, and 
butterflies, those true children of the sun, still abound. 
Our gardens, which, during the last month and the besin- 
ning of the present, have suffered, in the Cabbage tribes, 
from the attacks of the Caterpillars of the White But- 
terflies, swarm towards the middle of the month with 
fresh hosts of those destructive species Pontia Braancm^ 
the large garden White, and P. Rapa^ the Green- veined 
White. FapiUo Machwm^ the Swallow-tail Butterfly, 
the finest of our British species, now also appears on 
the wing, but rarely, in meadows and meres. The 
Brimstone and Cloiided Yellow Butterflies occur in 
woods and meadows. The Speckled Wood and Wall 
Butterflies {Hipparchia JEgeria and Megara) also now 
frequent the borders of woods and sunny lanes, whilst 
various of the small beautiful Blues and Coppers are to 
be met with on heaths, commons, and especially chalky 
districts. Other species of Jjcpidoptcra are also now to 
be found in the Caterpillar state, in fact, the latter end 
of this month and the whole of the next may be con- 
sidered as the period for the second and last brood of 
Caterpillars. The larvae of several of the species of 
Hawk-moths are now to be found, such as that of the 
Eyed Hawk {Stwrinihua oeeUatw)^ the Lime Hawk 
(8m, lY/ke), the Poplar Hawk {Sm. Populi\ and the 
Privet Hawk {Sph, lAguttn) ; that of the Puss Moth 
(Cerura Vinula) is also now conspicuous on Willows 
and Poplars with its singular forked tail ; whilst the 
Humming-Bird Hawk-Moth {MacroglosM steSatarum) 
delights us by its elegant flight, with long outstretehcd 
tongue hovering over flowers on well poised wings, and 
darting up on the slightest approach of danger. 

Now also the Bee-keeper must watch his mves to sec 
that the Honey Moths {GaUeria alvearia and eereand) do 
not obtain an entry; this may, in a great measure, be 
prevented by making a careful survey of the exterior of 
the hives every evening just before dusk, when the 
Moths, if bred in the neighbourhood, will be seen hurry- 
ing about their outsidcs. Should this not be attended 
to, the Moths will gain admission, notwithstanding the 
vigilance ^ the sentry-bees, and their Caterpillars will 
subsequently prove very injurious to the como, through 
which they burrow in aU directions, not only spilling 
the honey and drowning or destroying the young Bee 
larvoD, but also many of the perfect Bees, which are 
covered with the overflowing drops of honey as well as 
entangled in the webs of the Caterpillars. 

In this month also (generall^r in die early part), a mar- 
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vellous scene takes place in the hive, and wh 



those singular traits in the economy of insect life, which 4 
exhibits Sie wondrous care of Almighty adaptation and 
knowledge in the highest degree. The main season for 
gathering honey is now past, swarming has been aocom- 

Elished, the work of impregnation of the young' queens 
as been effected, and the consequent presence of some 
two thousand individuals (nearly twice the size of the 
workers) in the hive, would be not only useless but highly 
injurious from their consuming so great a quantity of 
the honey stored up for the future supply of the com- 
munity; but as there are only from ten to twenty 
young queens produced in the hive requiring the pre- 
sence of so many males (or drones), and as it is known 
by various observations, that the Hves of insects which 
have been prevented from pairing may be prolonged far 
beyond the natural period, it would hence follow that 
were it not for some extraordinary modification of in- 
stinct to suit the peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
vast majority of the male Bees would be a terrible bur- 
den to the community: to prevent this, however, 
Nature, or, more properly to speak. Nature's Grod has 
directea the worker Bees to kill these no longer needed 
individuals, and the sight which now presents itself is 
most singular. Here will be seen a single worker Bee 
pulling one of these gigantic Drones (which it has 
already disabled with its sting) with all its might to the 
edge of the hive board, there several will be engaged in 
the same manner, endeavouring to fly off with their 
burden, whilst the ground in front of the hive is 
strewed with the already dead and dying Drones. 

Other species of social Hymenopteranow interest us 
by their proceedings. The ^reat body of the working 
Wasps are produc^Ml during uiis and the beginning of 
the next month, and their ineessant attacks upon our 
provisions, both vegetable and animal, require attention. 
The most satisfactory mode of destroying the nests of 
these troublesome insects, is to thrust a piece of rag 
dipped in turpentine into the mouth of uie cavitv in 
which it is built, at dusk, closing the entrance as tightly 
as possible with a sod. The workers of the different 
species of Humble Bees are now developed in the greatest 
numbers, and as there are many species of these insects 
forming a separate genus {Bombtts), it will be well to 
collect a number of specimens for examination. Thistles, 
in bloom, are their especial place of resort, and here 
they seem to revel until they sometimes become quite 
intoxicated, and almost unable to fly, when their mo- 
tions, on being disturbed, are the oddest imaginable. 

Several species of Dipterous insects which might, 
at flrst sight, be mistaken for Bees, now infest our 
horses and cattle, especially several species of Tabanus, 
which are armed with a powerful apparatus of lancets 
in their mouths, capable of inflicting very severe wounds 
through the skin of the horse. TThie Bot Fly ((ir^fe- 
%cphilus Equi) may also now be seen hovering near or 
among horses, trying, with exemplary patience, to de- 
posit its eggs, by means of its long retractile ovipositor, 
in those places whi(^ the horse is able to lick with its 
tongue ; thus, not only hatehing the egg by its warm 
moisture, but carrying the young grub, when hatehed, 
into the mouth of the animal, and thence to the stomach, 
where it feeds. The (Estrus Bovis is still more annoy- 
ing to homed cattle, seeking to deposit its eggs in 
their backs, where the larvae form large tumours beneath 
the skin. The destruction of the Daddy Long Legs, as 
advised in our former article, cannot be pursued in 
gardens with too much assiduity, if the preservation of 
the next year's plants be an object of care with the gar- 
dener. 

Another tribe of insects now makes its appearance, 
attracting our attention by its musical powers : these 
are Uie different species of Grasshopper which now 
abound in hedges and grassy places ; some account of 
these will be given in our September Calendar. 

J. 0. W. 
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DELPHINIUM CHEILANTHUM, Vab. HENDERSONI. 

Nat. Order^ Ranumculace-C. 



Seeds angular, with a spongy membranous testa.— (£/ti2/tcAer', 
Qen. Plant. 4796.) 

DELPniNiux cHKiLANTHirii, JPifcAeT.— Stem erect, branching; 
leaves live-parted; lobes oblong, acuminated, sub-trifld, sub- 
dentate; pedicels longer than the bracts; petals shorter than 
the calyx, the two inferior with an obliquely-inflexcd, ovate, 
entire limb ; capsules with a coloured reticulation, pubescent. 

Var. Henderaoni^ Henderson's Bee-Larkspur.— Flowers azure 
blue, veined, the discs of the lower petals with a yellow beard ; 
capsules glabrous. 



Oknsric CHAitACTsa.— Delphinium, TbwmiforL Calyx co- 
loured, of five sepals ; sepals imbricated in cestivation, unequal, 
the outermost produced into a hollow spur at the base, all de- 
ciduous. Corolla of four hypogynous petals, f^e or coalescent 
above into one piece, open at the top ; the filth upper petal want- 
ing; the two inferior produced at the base into an appendix 
(internal spur) contained in the spur of the calj'x. Stamens 
numerous, hypogynous. Ovaries mostly three, more rarely one 
or five, f^ee, one-ccUed ; otmles on the ventral suture, numerous, 
in two rows. Capsule follicular, membranous, beaked with 
the style, dehiscing longitudinally down the ventral suture. | 

BESCRIPTION. — ^A hardy herbaceous perennial, with large, showy, rather distant flowers. 
Leaves five-parted, the lobes oblong and acuminated, trifid or obscurely bi-trifid, four inches 
in diameter, on long petioles ; floral leaves three-parted, with the lobes broadly linear, acumi- 
nated, simple. Racemes axiUary and terminal, lax; the pedicels longer than the bracts. 
Flowers large and showy, ultramarine blue, with veins a little deeper ; two lower petals with 
a roundish ovate limb, obliquely inflexed and whitish in the middle, bearing a yellow beard, 
slightly irregular on the margins, with a few ciliary hairs at the apex. Ovaries three, gla- 
brous, green, veined with blackish linc&r. — A. H. 

History, &c. — ^We learn from Mr. E. G. Henderson, of St. John's Wood, in whose 
Nursery the plant from which our drawing was made, has been bloomed, that the variety is 
one raised by M. Chauvier, of Paris, of whom the seedling plant was purchased by Mr. Hen- 
derson. It proves to be a free grower, and in the size of its flowers, and the brightness of its 
colour, surpasses every other Bee-Larkspur we have seen. Our drawing was made from the 
blooming plant early in July of the present year. 

Culture. — ^For the flower-border, or for large beds, this hardy perennial herb will be 
quite an acquisition. All the Delphiniums grow freely in a rich, open, loamy soil, and prefer a 
situation where the subsoil is cool, and the subjacent earth not very liable to parch during the 
growth of the plant. In fat, rather damp, peaty soil, they grow also with great vigour, and 
generally assume a deeper green colour in the foliage, if not a richer hue in the flowers, under 
such circumstances. They are propagated readily by dividing the plants just after they start 
into growth, and also by seeds ; the latter mode, however, is hardly to be depended on for the 
perpetuation of the kinds, as there is a tendency to variation in the progeny. — M. 



THE CIRCULATION OF " SAP" IN VEGETABLE TISSUES. 
By J, TOWERS, Esq., C.M.H.S. 

THE movements of the sap in trees and shrubs are subjects of inquiry and deep interest with the 
vegetable physiologist. Several articles have appeared during the present year, in one or more of 
the horticultural periodicals — ^none of which, after attentive perusal, have led to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. To one of them, indeed, from the pen of, I believe, an eminent practical gardener, I devoted 
particular attention, as it gave the details of a protracted experiment, which appeared at first rather 
startling. The original article is lost, or so mislaid, that I cannot cite any extract from it now ; but 
the leading fact announced made it appear that a long and vigorous shoot near the lowest part of a 
vine under glass (not fruitful, but developed in 1849), was selected for experiment, and divested in the 
early part of this year of all its buds save three or four at the upmost extremity. These were the sole 
remaining channels of the sap, and when the ascent became manifest by their enlargement, the branch 
(fifteen feet or more long) full of juice, was severed from the tree at its origin from the trunk. 

Aft^r a time, and at certain periods of the day, but not continuously, a quantity of sap fell in drops 
from the lower extremity, thus proving, as it was argued, the descent of the sap through a great ex- 
tent of wood, which had for weeks been deprived of buds throughout perhaps nine-tenths of its length. 

The descent of the sap can only be proved by a series of correct experiments upon trees actually 
growing in soil, undisturbed by artificial processes ; and who could by any appliances perform or 
carry through such a series? Mr. Knight, of Downton, endeavoured to determine the channels 
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58 ON CLIMATE. 

through which the sap ascends, by means of cuttings plunged and kept for a time in purple-coloured 
infusions. During the correspondence with that great man, from the summer of 1830 to within a 
year of his deceasci an opportunity occurred to allude to the errors which must inevitably arise from 
any experiments with mutilated members of vegetables ; and, with that frankness which was peculiarly 
his own, he at once admitted that in any case where a plant, or portion of a plant, was so disturbed by 
eradication or mutilation as to interrupt the harmony of vital action that exists between the atmo- 
sphere, the plant, its roots, and the earth, by which these are supported, no just or philosophical con- 
clusion could be arrived at from experiments under such conditions. The amputation of the branch of 
the Vine that had been disbudded could not therefore furnish any proof of the descent of the sap from 
the apex of a plant to its roots, while growing and in full possession of its vitality. 

" Circulation of the sap" was the term by which our forefathers attempted to express a series of 
movements that they could not comprehend. Circulation proper, implies a motion corresponding in its 
principle with that of the blood in man and animals, or one which may be represented by the flow 
and return of water through the pipes of a hot- water apparatus. But we ask, can any one of us, who 
has carefully observed the phenomena of vegetable growth, suppose that they afford evidence of a 
regular upward and downward flow of the vegetable fluids. We may never be permitted to discover 
the precise course, nor the exact vessels and cells through which they pass and are elaborated ; but 
perhaps we may not be far from the truth if we admit, to a very great extent, the theory of the late 
Thomas Andrew Knight, so far at least as it applies to the channels and course of the vital fluids. 

The raw sap absorbed by the roots ascends through cells of the sap-wood (alburnum) in trees, or 
through cellular tissue in vegetables ; it enters the leaves, partially exudes as water through the 
tronspiratory pores, undergoes due laboration and change in appropriate cellular tissue, and then in 
the state of cambium, or proper juice, passes downward and through the liber or new bark ; and 
thence is conveyed laterally through the medullary processes, termed by Mr. Knight, " convergent 
rays or layers," till it reaches the central medullary sheath. In its course all the specific aromatic, 
gummy, resinous, or saccharine principles are developed, and duly deposited j and thus the sap from 
the roots performs all its natural offices, being entirely conveyed and applied to all parts of a plant, 
depositing the several products of elaboration, but not in any degree returning back into the roots as 
sap, otherwise than as a nutrimental matter suited to the requirements of the radical tissues. 

Such I believe to be the substance of Mr. Knight's theory, to which modem discoveries may have 
added some facts connected with the absorption of carbonic acid and solutions of silica, potassa, and 
other inorganic bodies laborated in the soil. Much remains to be adduced concerning the processes of 
vegetable chemistry, but on the subject of the sap's course I think that the view embraced by Mr. 
Knight is in every way luminous and comprehensive. 




ON CLIMATE. 

By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

E shall now bring under notice those local circumstances which influence the climate of a locality. 
Towns raise the temperature of the immediate neighbourhood, because the walls of the houses 
absorb a large quantity of caloric during the day, which they give out again at night. In consequence 
of towns being wai'mer than the surrounding country, no dependence can be placed upon the observed 
direction of the wind near them ; for if on the west side we find a north wind, it is not uncommon to 
observe one on the east side coming from the south ; and indeed it frequently happens that in different 
ports of a town the wind is blowing from almost every point of the compass, for the temperature 
being warmer in the interior, and consequently its speciflc gravity lighter, cold heavier air will rush 
from the surrounding country into the town. Therefore, with our increase in buildings, we moke the 
climate milder, and also change the direction of the currents of the air. The next great alteration in 
temperature is produced by draining swamps, fens, and morasses ; and the third by the felling of large 
woods, such as those in North America, all which are accomplished by the labour of man, and each 
tends to temper the climate, for changes produced either by the draining of swamps, or the clearing of 
large forests of trees, even at very great distances from us are felt in a greater or less degree, and the 
effect around those places near where they take place is very sensibly perceived, as in Canada, where 
the climate is rendered much milder. 

Mountains have great influence over winds, and it is natural that they should when we consider 
that the great bulk of the air is near the earth's surface ; therefore they must act as impediments. 

The daily average rate of the wind at Greenwich, between October 1849 and March 1850, varied 
from 70 to 155 miles. It will thus be seen that the rate of movement of the wind varies very con- 
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siderably. It is by the power of the winds that obnoxious gascsi &c., which, if they remained, would 
be the death of plants, are borne away at a rapid rate. 

Guy Lussae, to whom we are indebted for many very valuable observations on the atmosphere, 
especially by the means of balloons, made some very important experiments with respect to our 
atmosphere, by collecting flasks of air at various heights above the earth's surfeu^, and afterwards 
analyzing them, firom which it was found that the proportion of the constituents of the air is precisely 
the same at the elevation of four and a quarter miles as it is at the sea level. 





ON THE EFFECT OF CLIPPED TREES IN DECORATIVE GARDENING, AND 

HOW FAR THEY ARE ADMISSIBLE. 

By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, Esq. 

l^HE first attempts at decoration, in many branches of art, consist in simply subduing the irregularity 
Ix of natural forms to geometric shapes, in the regularity and repetition of which the eye of the most 
untutored recognises at once the existence of certcdn laws of order, which are necessarily the earliest 
steps of every advance in civilization, whether social, political, or artistic. Thus, the Indian savage 
pares away the rugged bark of his club, and in its place carves with laborious care a series of zig-zag, or 
serpentine lines, the evenness and regularity of which constitute, in his estimation, their greatest merit 
But there arises, sooner or later, an epoch in the advance of art when formality in its turn gives way, 
and a return to natural outline takes place. It is then that we find another race of artists disdaining 
the regular patterns of the half savage, and positively imitating, by laborious and painstaking manipu- 
lation, the rugged bark and knots which were pared away by the earlier car^^er to make way for his 
symmetrical notching. So, in gardening, the first steps in the direction of ornament have always 
been clipping and cropping ; fii-st, merely to obtain regularity of line, squaring and levelling being 
the highest aim of the earliest practitioners in the art. These simple ends are soon accomplished, and 
more ambitious views succeed, when temples and amphitheatres, colonnades and porticoes of verdure 
become the great objects of a race of architects in foliage. In Italy the art rarely passed these bounds ; 
but in the north, especially in Holland, Belgium, and England, trees were clipped into human figures, 
and these leafy monsters became a positive rage : the Yew, the Box, and other trees whose close 
growing foliage rendered them most suitable for torturing into these unnatural shapes, being cropped 
and sheared till it was supposed they resembled shepherds and shepherdesses, dogs, peacocks, and 
other forms ; to add to the reality of which, painted faces and hands, &c., &c., were added, — such 
additions rather increasing the absurdity, than aiding the wretched imposture. The return to nature 
(as in the case of the carver of the club, and his successor of a later period) was as violent as its 
departure j and a race of " landscape gardeners" arose, who swept away with relentiess hand the 
avenues, the bowers, and the quaint figures which the foliage of the slow growing Yew had, with the 
most careful clipping and tending been a century in producing. We have in England but few old 
gardens remaining which can show remnants of this exploded taste ,* but in Holland many may yet be 
found revelling in all their pristine formality and stiffiiess ; and in Hanover the curious gardens 
created by George the Second for his too famous mistress, — ^mentioned in the entertaining memoirs of 
Lord Hervey, — are still in their original state, a kind of German Trianon, in which all kinds of crept 
absurdities are still carefully maintained and trimmed. 

But the object of the present article is to suggest the partial revival of the best features of this 
taste, in proper situations and under suitable circumstances, and it is from some of the best Italian 
gardens that we shall be furnished with the best hints for the partial readoption of architectural and 
other simple and severe forms in foliage. The garden seat, from the villa Strada near Rome, backed by 
a screen of carefully cropped Limes, the outline of which harmonizes with that of the seat itself, is a 
good example of a style, and an extent, to which symmetrical cropping may be safely resumed with good 
effect Let us imagine a tolerable extent of shrubbery formed of well-grown timber trees, with an 
undergrowth of Laurels and other evergreens, intersected in various directions by means of winding 
walks* In the midst; of this shrubbery, let us suppose an open space of quadrilateral form, each side 
occupied by a seat and cropped screen of foliage similar to the annexed engraving — a square plot of 
grass, with a fountain, a sun-dial, or merely a large vase filled with flowering plants in the centre, 
surrounded by a broad trimly-kept gravel walk, and it will be easy to conceive that such a combination 
of regular forms occurring in the midst of a shrubbery similar to the one described, would create a most 
pleasing contrast, and be a spot often sought during the summer months for quiet meditation ; as there 
would always be one shady side, and the surrounding trees would difiiise a pleasing general coolness. 
The engraving (p. 61 ), also from a celebrated Italian villa, is termed the ITieatre of Cypresses. With 
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or without its dressings, in the form of fountains, 
statues, &c., &c., such a disposition of forms might 
be made successfully available in an English gar- 
den in many ways ; but there is one which I more 
especially wish to suggest. Our modem geome- 
tric flower-gardens, when of considerable extent, 
generally produce a samely and unsatisfactory 
effect, from their uniform flatness of suiface, few 
of the plants cultivated for the purpose of pro- 
ducing masses of colour growing to any consider- 
able height I recollect noticing particulai'ly how 
conspicuous this defect of flatness appeared to me 
in the otherwise fine flower-garden at Ti'entham. 
In addition to the defect of flatness — that of 
seeing over all the surface at one glance, destroys 
to a great extent the eagerness and curiosity 
to examine the more distant parts — which should 
always be considered a fatal defect in gardenesque 
compositions. To remedy this, I propose intro- 
ducing, in a geometrical flower-garden, either 
one, four, or more examples, according to space, 
of such a composition as the annexed "Theatre 
of Cypresses." I will imagine the space only suit- 
able to one group, which, in that case, would of 
course be central. The hedges might be formed 
of Privet, or some other quick-growing ever- 
green — some of the new BerbeiTies for instance ; 
instead of the Cypresses, in our climate, some 
hardy tree of spiral growth, but considerable 
size, might be selected, as great height is neces- 
sary to the efiect I wish to produce. In Italy, 
oARDKw SEAT OF THE VILLA sTfiADA, KEAtt KOMK. fhc " sky-clcaviug Cyprcss," as Shcllcy has so 

picturesquely termed it, attains to the size of the Poplars of the north, and forms a most character- 
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istic feature in Italian scenery ; indeed, an Italian landscape without Cj-presses, or an English one en- 
tirely without Poplars, might be compared to the view of a city without steeples, the monotony of which 
would be insupportable to an eye seeking artistically for agreeable and striking combinations of form. 

From this it will be understood that the writer would prefer a geometrical flower garden, 
the monotony of which was broken up and varied by a few lofty and finely-grouped objects, to one 
of uninterrupted flatness, varied only by patches of colour. Other advantages would also be obtained ; 
for instance, within the newly enclosed circuit of the group of tall trees, there would be a space where 
certain plants, which sufier from too much sun might be more successfidly cultivated than elsewhere, 
and even on the north side of these trees certain shade-loving flowers would find an appropriate 
situation. In addition to these advantages, and the improvement to the first general view, a certain 
legitimate degree of intricacy would be attained, which is always agreeable. All could not be seen 
at one superficial glance — something choice would be imagined within the well-hedged circle ; and 
beyond it, and on either side, would be certain partially concealed portions of garden, which one 
would be thus tempted to explore. In the midst of an irregularly-planned flower-garden, I would 
scarcely recommend such an object as the " Theati*e of Cypresses,** but as a good centre to a geometric 
plan, I think it could not be otherwise than effective and agreeable, and at this time, when all effects 
to be produced by cropping have been so completely abandoned, it would be a positive novelty. 

The example (p. 60) is also from an Italian garden and is styled an " amphitheatre of verdure ** 
" amphiteatro di verdura.** The introduction of a somewhat similar feature in an English garden 
might in some instances be very successful, but more especially, as in the former case, in a geometric one. 
Let us suppose a secluded flower-garden terminated on one side, perhaps, by a terrace near the house, 
and on the three others by shrubberies. From either side of the terrace, an arcade of cropped Limes 
might separate the trim flower-garden from the free growing shrubbery, and at the end, opposite the 
terrace, the garden might with good effect terminate with the amphiteatro di verdura. Trimness of 
form thus exhibiting itself, not only on the ground, in the turf, and the form of the beds, &c., but also 
above the eye, in the outline of these sculptured Limes, thus giving greater completeness to the geo- 
metric character of the general composition. The trunks of the Limes might either be covered with 
hardy climbing Roses, or by a little careful management clothed with their own foliage as in the Italian 
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amphitheatre, above which, as in the garden before described, the trees of the surrounding shrubberies, 
appear softening the rigid outline of the cropped trees, and forming a soft and irregular " sky-line," 
which would gracefully complete the composition. It will bo seen by the above remarks that, in re- 
sorting to the abandoned custom of reducing foliage to arbitrary forms, only the most severe and 
simple are advocated, and even then only in well considered situations, where the contrast, or the har- 
mony of forms, would be artistically aided by such means. 




THE CULTIVATION OF MOSSES. 
By Mr. G. LAWSON, F.B.S., Assistant Curatoe to thb Botanical Society op Edimbubgh. 

\J5)ECENTLY (see vol. i., p. 210) we directed the attention of horticulturists to the interesting and 
i\X numerous tribe of Mosses, which, although long admired for their beauty in their native homes, 
have only recently been introduced to garden culture. With the view of aiding those desirous of 
cultivating these tiny plants, we gave such general hints as occun-ed to us regarding their habits, and 
the modes of treatment likely to prove most successful ; and, on the present occasion, we proceed to re- 
deem our promise to enter more minutely into the history of the various species adapted for cultivation, 
as well as to consider the particular conditions of soil, exposure, &c., requisite for their successful 
development. 

And, first, of the genus PoLTTRicnuM. P. undidatum, which occurs in considerable abundance in 
the woods, and indeed in all moist shady situations, is a species well fitted for the Moss-garden, pro-vided 
it can always be kept in an atmosphere loaded with moisture. Its large lanceolate undulated leaves are 
peculiarly susceptible to atmospheric influences; in moist weather they are spread out, and give the plant 
a beautiftil appearance ; but immediately that a drying wind meets them in its way, they are curled 
up, and have lost all their beauty. The large cylindrical curved capsules are produced abundantly 
throughout the winter and early spring. The plants should be removed in tufts from their woodland 
home in the autumn, preserving a good ball of earth around each tuft. The soil used in potting should 
be of a retentive character, little or no drainage being given, and plenty of water afibrded at all times 
excepting in the summer season, when the plants will be in a more dormant condition. Drying winds 
should be cai'efully guarded against. P. urnigerum is also a neat plant for pot culture, and, although it 
does not require so moist an atmosphere as the proceeding, it should be well supplied with moisture at 

\ the roots. Peat may be freely used in potting this species. P. alpinum may receive similar treatment. 

I P. commune is a very common Moss, especially in the north, growing abundantly on heaths, and in the 
woods; but from the circumstance of its growing in broad patches of considerable extent, it is a difficult 
matter to get a convenient portion separated frt)m the mass in a state fit for growing : toe never could 
manage it.* 

The Extinguisher Mosses (Encalypta) are such beautiful little things that they tempt us to bestow 
upon them a little more trouble than usual, although they are by no means especially recommendablc to 
the gardener's attention. The common species {E, vulgaris) being annual, must be sought for yearly 
during the winter season on some neighbouring wall or bare earthy bank, and potted in any sort of 
soil, the plants being removed with a lump of the earth on which tliey grow. They will produce their 
capsules, each covered with its curious extinguisher-like calyptra, early in the spring ; and although the 
plant altogether is exceedingly small (in stature scarcely an inch), it has notwithstanding, so curious 
and attractive an appearance, as at once to arrest the eye of the passer by, whether he be muscologist or 
not. E, ciliata is even more beautiful, and being perennial is more convenient in the cultivator's hands. 
It is, however, more rare, being chiefly confined to the lofty mountains, and thus it is beyond the reach 
of many. It may readily be distinguished from E. vulgaris by the delicate calyptra being beautifrilly 
fringed or toothed at the base, that of the common species being quite entire. The rare E. streptocarpa, 

• Speaking of the Polytrichum commune^ old Lightfoot says :— " Of the female sort the Laplanders, 'when obliged to sleep in 
desert places, frequently make a speedy and convenient bed. Their manner of doing it is curious : Where this Moss grows thick 
together, they mark out, with their knife, a piece of ground, about two yards square, or of the size of a common blanket; then, be- 
ginning at one comer, they gently sever the turf ttom the ground, and, as the roots of the moss are closely interwoven and matted 
together, they, by degrees, strip oif the whole circumscribed turf in one entire piece ; afterwards, they mark and draw up another 
piece, exactly corresponding with the first, then, shaking them both with their hands, they lay one upon the ground, with the moss 
uppermost, instead of a mattress, and Uie other over it, with the moss downwards, instead of a mg ; and between them both take a 
comfortable nap, free tram fleas and bugs, and without fear of contagious distempers. It is probable they might take the hint of making 
such a bed from the bear, a cohabitant of their country, which prepares his winter quarters with a large collection of this some moss." 
Might not the wandering botanist frequently enjoy a slumber between two cushions of Polytrichum, instead of wandering many a 
weary mile for the sorry shelter of a miserable shielingy or stretching himself beneath the leas comfortable protection of a Birch or 
trembling Pophir ? 
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having also a toothed calyptra, is distinguishable by its much larger size, blunt leaves without any 
prolongation of the midrib (as in the other kinds), as well as by the spirally streaked capsules. 

The genus Weissia does not offer many promising subjects for cultivation ; but W, nigrita is well 
worthy of a trial. It is one of the few species that seem peculiarly suited for growing in sandy soil, 
but it must be kept pretty moist It frequents moist banks among the highland mountains, and is 
seldom found at a very low elevation ; but on the well known sands of Barry (of botanical celebrity), 
we have picked it within a few feet of the sea level. 

Bryum is richer in cultivable beauties ; and, indeed, almost all of the species are worth growing, 
being of easy culture. Among the more beautifnl, are B. Ugulatum, B, roseum (very rarely found in a 
state of fructification), B, punctatum, B. marginatum, B. roatratum, B. homum, B, ventrico8um, &c. 
B. argenteum and B. ctsspUitium frequently occur on the roofis of houses, and on old walls, banks, 
&c., and thus should be kept pretty dry in cultivation ; but, by far the greater number grow only in 
moist shaded situations, and should receive corresponding treatment when grown in artificial circum- 
stances. This should be more particularly observed in the case of the large leaved species, which 
can only bo maintained in their native beauty by being continually surrounded with a moist and cool 
atmosphere. 

Htpntjm is decidedly the most extensive genus of Mosses, embracing as it does, about one hundred 
species and varieties. There is a strong general resemblance among all the family, by which they 
may be readily recognised ; but in many cases they run so closely into one another, and are separated 
by so minute differences that it requires a long and patient study of the various species under all 
modifications of circumstances, to give one anything like a complete knowledge of this critical genus. 
We could not ask any horticulturist, who has closely to follow the rapid progress of phanerogamic 
botany in the present day, to encounter the arduous task of acquiring an intimate acquaintance with 
native Hypna ; but luckily there are many of our most showy species so perfectly distinct, that once 
seen correctly named they cannot readily be forgotten, — and to a few of these we think we may 
safely recommend the cidtivator's attention. In the first place then, H. crista-caatrensis may be 
noticed, as, in our opinion, the most elegant of British Hypna, if not of British Mosses. It is by no 
means a common species, being chiefly confined to alpine districts ; but it is not so rare that it may 
not readily be procured for cultivation : we have gathered it in various places in the low grounds of 
Forfarshire. It generally occurs in woods in large spreading patches, and in removing the plant it 
will be advisable to lift it with a piece of the turf. This moss should be kept cool, and in the shade ; 
but it does not require much moisture. B[, splendens, as its name would indicate, is also a splendid 
moss, and is much more common, occurring frequently on hills and heaths, and on the old walls and 
tree-roots of diy woods. Its capsules are by no means rare. The treatment recommended for the 
preceding species, may, with equal propriety, apply to the present; and in the same category we 
may rank, H, purum, H, undulatum, H, triquetrum, H. loreum, and -ff. proliferumy all of which 
are well worthy of a little care and attention, and may be readily found in some adjoining woodland. 
The curious H. scorpioides, with J?*. dendroidesy and H, aduncum, may be found in bogs, and such 
moist situations, and in cultivation, of course, require an abundance of moisture. H. alopecurum and 
H. rmeifolium, most frequently attach themselves to wet dripping rocks, the latter often immersed 
altogether in the waters of a running stream, or the crystal column of a waterfall. Both of these 
should be kept continually toetf and out of the reach of sunbeam or summer breeze. JJ. ruscifolium 
may be advantageously introduced for the adornment of artificial waterfalls, or running streams in a 
garden. But it should be kept in view that nothing makes a better harbour than it, for hordes of 
aquatic insects. 

Whoever has a feeling of esteem for the Director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, will 
endeavour to obtain a bit of Hookeria lucensy from some shady bank, and cultivate it, as at once one of 
the loveliest and most interesting of the muscological objects under his care. The Hookeria requires 
a good deal of moisture, and may never see a ray of sun from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
December. 

The genus Fissidens is one of peculiar interest and beauty, and F, hryoides will long be associated 
with the never-to-be-forgotten name of the African traveller. F. hryoides and F, taxifolius, are of 
frequent occurrence on moist banks and in shady woods, and as they generally grow in extensive 
patches, a few dozen of these tiny plants may be taken up upon a piece of the earthy turf, and trans- 
ferred to the flower-pot without marring their delicate beauty. They require to be kept well shaded 
and moist, to preserve the beauty of their delicate leaves ; but F, adiantoides, a much larger growing 
species, requires even more moisture, its native habitats being in bogs, and other wet marshy places. 
There is one species of Fissidens, which, although not belonging to our native flora, we are tempted to 
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enumerate here, as g^atly worthy of the Moss-grower's attention; this is the F, grandifrom, 
observed by Spruce to be the characteristic Moss of the Pyrenees, and which is truly magnificent if 
that term is at all applicable to any member of this lowly tribe of plants.* 

In the genus Dicranum, we can only with safety recommend 2>. heteramallum and Z). scoparium. 
The former is by no means unfrequent on moist shady banks, clothing them with its bright green 
verdure, and pretty little capsules ; and the latter may be found in great profusion on many of the 
hills and mountains, preferring rather dry, though cool situations. The different conditions under 
which these two species are found should regulate their garden treatment 

Trichoatomum laniiginosum and canescens occur plentifully on heaths, and stony mountainous situa- 
tions, and may be readily grown in peaty soil, being kept cool and not too moist. Tr. heterostichum, 
fascicularej &c., should be removed attached to the stones or fragments of rock on which they grow, 
the same being firmly potted in a light peaty soil, and kept rather dry. Tr. lanitgmosum is a strong 
growing plant, and requires plenty of pot room. 

Didymodon capiUaceumy although sometimes found at a low altitude, must be considered as truly a 
mountain species. It should be removed along with a portion of the firm peaty turf on which it is 
generally found, and kept very cool with a good deal of moisture at all seasons. D. purpureum will 
be much easier cultivated, as it is often found naturally in cultivated pasture fields, and seems to love 
bare earthy places where the g^und has been stirred by human operations. The rare 2>. inclinatum 
will succeed well in light sandy soil, kept rather moist 

Funaria hygrometrica is a curious plant that grows almost everywhere, and is especially nnjom- 
mendable to the tyro in Moss-culture, as it will be impossible to fail with it. The beautiful Neckera 
crhpa may not be so easily cultivated ; but it weU deserves care and attention, and with plenty of 
moisture and shade, and what is not less essential, a cool atmosphere, we have no doubt but it may be 
readily succeeded with. Various species of Bartramia are likewise very beautiful, and may receive 
the same treatment. 

The species of Mosses wa have noticed in the preceding remarks are, with one or two exceptions, 
those only which should be potted in mould in the manner usually done with the higher tribes of plants. 
Many there are, however, that require to be grown attached to rocks and stones, and there is likewise 
a numerous aquatic family that require to be continually immersed in water. In our former paper 
we gave general instructions regarding the culture of these kinds ; and as, with all the species of each 
of the divisions, the treatment is so very much the same, we would deem it a trespass to dwell farther 
upon them. 

It will be observed that in these papers on the cultivation of Mosses, we have given no instructions 
for the erection of structures purposely adapted for their cultivation. We have refrained from doing 
so under the impression that few horticulturists, if any, will consider these plants worthy of a separate 
structm*e for their growth. The time may come when patriotic gardeners will admire our native 
Mosses more than the Heaths and Orchids of foreign lands, and treat them with corresponding care. 
But, alas ! the idea is Utopian ! we may as well think of growing toad-stool forests for timber ! ! The 
most convenient mode of keeping Mosses is to have them in a fr*ame with a northern exposure, and 
completely shaded, or if that cannot be had, they may be placed behind a wall, the position of which 
secures these conditions, without exposing the plants to drying or fix)sty winds, which prove highly 
detrimental to them, llie most successful mode qf keeping them continually moist (and moisture is 
essential to the success of the great majority), is to plunge the pots to the rim in Hypnum Moss, 
which retains the moisture well : Sphagnum will also do, but will retain too much moisture for some 
of the species *, and when it once gets dry is difficult to get thoroughly moistened again. The plants 
may be removed to the back stage of a cool greenhouse at the beginning of winter, as they will thus 
afford their beauty to the admiring eye, at a time when there is little else to attract attention, although 
the very season when they are in their gayest dress. This protection is not, however, essential to 
their successful cultivation, and they will push up their lovely capsules with equal force through the 
wreath of snow. Many of the Mosses are wcU suited for adorning rock-work, and imitations of 
natural scenery ; and we hope yet to see them used extensively in this way. 

* In the Tratuaoiions of the Boiameal Society ^ iii., 117, Mr. Spruce in speaking of the Fissidens grandifrons remarks :— " It 
will not he out of place to mention here a curious circumstance relating to this Moes. Its fruit has never yet been found, and even 
its flowen were unknown when it was figured in the Bryologia Uttropaxt. A few years ago Mr. Sullivant discovered female plants 
at the Calls at Niagara, and in 1846 he published the specimens in his beautiful "Musei AUeghamenset^* (No. 186). In January, 1846, 
a single tuft of male plants was found by myself and M. PhiUippe, on a dripping limestone rock, near Bagndres, and the inflorescence 
will be described in the proper place. These are all the flowers that have ever been found, and it will be a remarXable drcum- 
Btance if it be ascertained (as this would seem to show) that only the male plant exitte in Suropey and only the female in America / 
The obvious conclusion would be that the plant never had fruited, and without artificial aid never would fruit. It has, however, 
ample means of maintaining and spreading itself without the aid of seeds.** 
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WILMOT'S PRINCE ARTHUR STRAWBERRY. 

BESCRIPTION. — ^The distinguishing characteristics of this fine Strawberry are a dwarf and 
compact habit of growth — ^the foliage upon the strongest plant rarely exceeding six inches 
in height ; and a disposition in the plant to expend its energies in the production of flowers 
and fruit, rather than in a profuse development of runners and young plants. The fruit, which 
is produced upon short foot-stalks, is conical and obtusely angular in form, and is from one 
inch to one and a half inch in diameter, and about the same in length ; it is of a bright pale 
crimson colour, fleshy, and thickly set with rather large seeds. The flavour is good and rather 
acid, and though inferior to some of the early kinds, as the British Queen, is very superior to 
the very best of the late varieties ; and, when thoroughly matured by ftdl exposure to the sim, 
is somewhat like that of the Hautbois. It is a very late kind, not coming into bearing 
until the British Queen is quite over, and in a shady and cool situation will continue to pro- 
duce good fruit until the middle of August ; it colours perfectly to the point, and is so firm in 
in texture, as to bear 
rough handling when 
quite ripe, without in- 
jury, and will remain 
fresh and good for 
three or four days 
after it is gathered. 

History. — A seed- 
ling raised some four 
years back by Mr. 
Wilmot, the eminent 
horticulturist of Isle- 
worth, Middlesex. It 
is evidently a cross 
between tlie Elton 
and the British Queen 
— the plants partak- 
ing of the character 
of the former, and 
the fruit of the Brit- 
ish Queen, with the 
strongly marked ex- 
ternal appearance 
(more especially as 

regards the seeds) of the Elton. It is a very hardy, but delicate, grower ; bearing enormously, 
and finishing the late fruit completely. We saw several acres of it lately at Mr. Wilmot's ; 
and, though a vast quantity had been gathered, the ground around the plants was literally 
paved with Strawberries, none remarkably large, but all of a good useftd size. As a late 
Strawberry, more especially for market purposes, it is calctdated to displace the Elton and 
Turner's Pine, as dessert fruit ; and, though inferior in colour to the Elton, will doubtless be 
found, from the fleshy character of the fruit, an excellent preserving kind. 

Culture. — ^To offer any remarks upon the culture of the Strawberry almost appears an act of 
supererogation at the present time, but as there are thousands in the country who have no 
conception of the treatment pursued by those horticulturists who supply the London markets, 
a few remarks upon the subject may not be out of place. Some statistical facts, as connected 
with the cultivation of the Strawberry, might here be introduced, but as they will come more 
appropriately in another place, (the Statistics of London Market Gardening) we may reserve 
them for the present, merely remarking that one market gardener (from Enfield) has been 
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THE CCLTIVATliON OF THE STRAWfiEKRY. 

known to produce of one kind, (the Elton Pine) twdlve Liindred quarter seiyes, equal to twelve 
hundred gallons, every morning for the season, of that kind ; and^ when we consider that hun- 
dreds go to market with smaller quantities, some idea may be formed of the quantity consumed, 
and the extent of ground necessary for the supply of the metropolis. 

Judging from nature, and the wild habitat of the native Strawberry, the dry sand-banks and 
hedge-rows of our wild '' Strawberry of the Woods," one would naturally suppose that they did 
not require rich ground ; that any soil of average quality would, g^ow them ; and that deep trench- 
ing, heavy manuring, and frequent sur&ce stirring were unnecessary operaldons, a waste of time, 
and sinking of capital, quite unnecessary in the mant^epient of this admirable fruit Thus how 
fritile it is to argue that the natural position of a plant is indicative of the most suitable soil ; 
since it is q\iite evident that our Strawberries would starve upon their natural soil, and would 
become completely barren. 

It 13, however, in the vegetable as in the animal kingdom, the higher a plant is bred the 
more delicate it becomes ; and thus, while the Alpine Strawberry, and Welch or Scotch catUe, 
will live and flourish upon the comparatively barren and Alpine rock, the improved and more 
refined breeds require the rich valleys of the TiOthians, of Ayrshire, of Yorkshire, and Devon- 
shire, just the same as the high bred plants of the Strawberry, the Cabbage, and all our culinary 
vegetables, reqidre the rich vale of the Thames, or the highly manured and deep-soiled gardens of 
the country to bring them to perfection. Thus it is possible to change the nature of native plants, 
and the higher they are bred, and the more refined they become, the more necessary is it to tend 
them with a parent's care. Having stated this much for the nature of plants, we will pro- 
ceed to consider what are the most favourable situations for their artificial management. 

Now it cannot be denied that oiu: present refined class of Strawberries, to grow them to 
perfection, requires a deep, highly enriched, porous, and well drained soil; and, where 
these necessaries of success do not present themselves naturally, dLeans must be taken to 
provide them for the plants, or the penalty of not providing suitable soils must be paid by the 
cultivator. Perhaps the best kind of soil that could possibly be selected is a hazel loam, of a 
retentive, though not too adhesive character. This should be trenched deeply, at the least, 
three feet, and each layer of soil should be enriched three or four inches thick with manure. 
If the ground is light or sandy, cow-dung is the best ; if loamy, decayed stable-dung ; and» 
if very heavy or adhesive, stable-dung, in a strawy, or half decomposed state. This being 
trenched in, which it ought to be in the winter or spring, keep it moved and stirred about 
as much as possible until the plants are ready to plant, which will depend upon the manner 
in which they have been prepared for planting. 

The market gardeners of Deptford prefer planting as early as possible in June, making 
choice of that ground which has been occupied by Cauliflowers, trenching it deeply, planting 
immediately, and watering copiously until (and, if necessary, after) the plants are established. 
For this purpose they take advantage of the first runners, and layer them so as to get them 
thoroughly well rooted, and being well attended to after planting, they invariably produce a 
full crop of fruit in the following season. Where the ground is poor or wet, or not con- 
sidered sufficiently deep, it is thrown into beds fi>ur or six feet wide, with paths eighteen inches 
wide, the soil to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches being thrown upon the beds, and upon 
these beds two or three rows of plants are planted. After the crop of fruit is gathered, the plants 
are digged in, and thus Strawberries form one change in the rotation of crops. Those who 
practice this method of management, assert that the finest and most abimdant crops are thus 
obtained, but it is only upon suitable soils, where proper attention can be paid to them, that 
such a mode of cultivation could be properly carried out. Upon poor soils it would be almost 
impossible to get runners sufficiently early to plant out in June, and hence, perhaps, the plan 
followed by some gardeners, of preserving plants in pots through the winter, and planting them 
out in the spring would be preferable. This system of cultivation is as follows : — 

A quantity of plants are potted in October, and are preserved in a sheltered situation 
through the winter. In the spring a piece of ground is prepared in the usual manner, and in 





March the plants are planted out. Throngh the first season they are not allowed to bloom 
but all the flowers are removed while in a young state, and hence the plants become unusually 
strong, and in the second year produce a most abundant crop. Between the rows. Onions, 
Lettuce, or any other light-foliaged crop, is grown ; which acting as a partial shading to 
the Strawberries, they are much benefited thereby. Plants thus treated generally produce 
two enormous crc^, and are then destroyed. 

Another plan of growing Strawberries, and by which Messrs. Myatt and Son, the well- 
known growers of Manor Faarm, Deptford, have produced their finest fruit, is the following : — 
A piece of ground having been prepared by manuring and deep trenching ; it is marked out 
into four-feet beds, with fifteen-inch alleys between. In these alleys, either in the autumn or 
early in the spring, a row of strong plants is planted, and the beds are cropped with summer 
Lettuce. As the Strawberry plants progress in growth, the young plants from the runners 
are carefully layered among the Lettuce, taking care to get them established as early in the 
season as possible ; thus the plants become unusually strong, and, imder proper management, 
produce crops of very large fruit. 

A fourth plan, and a very excellent one too, upon unfiivourable soils, is, after manuring and 
trenching the ground, to take out trenches the same as for Celery, and, after filling them with 
proper compost, to plant them with suitable plants. This, where the soil is unusually heavy 
or very light, gives the plants a fair start, and upon unsuitable soils is one of the best plans 
that can be pursued. 

Strawberry banks, or terraces, as they are sometimes called, are excellent, and more 
especially in small gardens ; as, if the soil to raise the beds can be procured, a very considerable 
increase of space is gained by the raised bonks. The terraces are formed in the following 
manner : — ^A space of ground, of any given length, and six feet wide, being marked out, 
a wall nine inches high, of stones, flints, vitrified bricks, old roots, or wood, is formed, 
and the space between the walls is filled with suitable compost ; upon this compost, and nine 
inches within the walls, two more walls are built of the same material, and are filled in in the 
same way, and thus the work proceeds, until the space comes to a single row of plants at the 
top. A bank of this kind may be planted at any time, taking care, at the time of putting the 
plants in, to make the surface of the ground to slope inwards, so as to insure a ftdl supply of 
moisture at the roots. Banks so arranged will generally produce for several years, and with 
the prepared compost, and the plants being properly exposed to the fiill influence of the atmos- 
phere, they generally produce very fine fruit. Another advantage of an arrangement of this 
kind is, that by letting the beds run from east to west, a very early and a very late bed is 
insured, and thus a supply of fruit may be procured for a longer period than under ordinary 
management. The front of a Vine border, where the former is, as it always ought to be, 
above the level of the soil, is an excellent situation for an early bed ; and a bed so arranged will 
always be found superior to such things as *' tiles," or any other of the aids so perseveringly 
recommended for the production of early fruit. Between the plants small stones, slates, tiles, 
or clinkers from the hothouses may be placed ; and thus, by absorbing heat, shading the ground 
firom the direct action of the sun, preventii^ the evaporation of moisture, and providing a clean 
sur&ce fi>r the fruit to rest upon, offer advantages which cannot be obtained by any other 
system of management. As fiff as our experience goes, the Strawberry tiles do not offer any 
very superior advantages, and the feet, which raise them above the level of the groimd, are 
certainly no advantage to them, as they prevent the transmission of heat to the soil, they are 
readily cooled, and facilitate, rather than prevent, the evaporation of moisture. Tiles or slates, 
resting upon the ground, are very preferable. 

So hi we have indicated some of the most successful systems of cultivating this admirable 
fruit, from which we trust the most uninitiated may be enabled to undertake its management. 
Copious waterings, and with liquid manure, are very necessary, from the time the plants begin 
to show their blossom until the fruit is ripe ; but care must be taken not to over- water them, 
or the quality of the fruit will be deteriorated. 
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ON THE USE OF AMMONIA IN HORTICULTURE. 



To write specially of the kind under notice — Wilmot's Prince Arthnr, the following is the 
method of culture we should pursue : — ^Having procured the plants, we should pot them im- 
mediately into four inch pots, in a good rich compost, and place them in a shady situation, 
under a frame. Through the winter we would protect them ; and, about the end of February, 
introduce them into a forcing house, divesting them of their flowers, if they produced any, but 
encouraging them to make runners ; these '^e would lay iato small pots a« they were produced, 
and thus, by midsummer, we should expect to get seveml hundred strong established plants, 
which, under proper management, would form & bed for bearing in the following year, of no 
mean importance. This is one of the moet prolifie kind* we have ever met with ; and, planted 
one foot apart, as recommended by Mr. Wilmot, we quite agree that it will produce more 
fruit than any kind in cultivation. To those who require late Strawberries, and to gardeners 
in the countey who have to send their fruit to L<Hidon, or a di»tanoe, this will be found a very 
valuable kind ; and, when fairly tested, we have no doubt this variety will become a general 
fevourite. — A. 
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ON THE USE OF AMMONIA IN HORTICULTURE.* 

THE labours of modern chemists have shown us, and it is one of their grandest discoveries, that it 
is the Azote to which manures owe all their value, and that their fertilizing properties are just in 
proportion to the quantity of this agent they contain. It is not always in its form of a simple body 
that this gas is useful ; it can only be absorbed by plants in combination with hydrogen, that is to say, 
in the condition of ammonia. It has also been satisfactorily demonstrated that the atmosphere is the 
grand source or medium from whence vegetables derive this substance. Hence the great utility of 
cultivated plants being trenched in the soil, especially if these plants are such as easily give off their 
azote to mix in the atmosphere rather than in the soil. Leguminous plants, for instance, are very 
suitable in this respect ; and long experience rather than the teachings of science, has taught agri- 
culturists to economize the plants of this family, to enrich the ground which has been exhausted by 
excessive cropping. Chemistry, properly speaking, has not made this discovery, but it has elucidated 
and justified a practice long in use. 

It may be interesting to investigate the causes which perpetually hold in the atmosphere the quan- 
tity of ammonia necessary for the development of vegetables, and which repair without ceasing the 
losses which they sustain. According to the researches of many chemists, and particularly those of 
M.M. Boussingault and Leibig, these causes are two in number. The one which is the most du*ect is 
the decomposition of organized bodies, which, without exception, contain a greater or less quantity 
of azote. All vegetables contain it, but it is particularly in the bodies of animals that this agent is 
condensed. It enters extensively into the composition of their organs, and when, after death, these 
animals are left to the chemical action of nature, all the elements of which they are constituted sepa- 
rate, and immediately form new, and, for the greater part, gaseous compounds, and among others the 
ammonia, which returns to the atmosphere, where it soon dissolves in the watery vapour with which 
the air is always charged. 

The second productive cause of atmospheric ammonia has been much less studied, and it is only 
within a few years that its existence has been suspected. It is known to reside in the electric dis- 
charges which succeed one another in the air, at least in certain portions of the globe* It is the 
opinion of Boussingault as well as of the celebrated Leibig, that the carbonate of ammonia must pre- 
exist in all organized beings. **The phenomenon of the constancy of thunder-storms," says M. 
Boussingault in his treatise on Rural Economy, •* would seem to justify this opinion. It is said, indeed, 
that every time a series of electric flashes pass in the humid atmosphere, there is a production and 
combination of nitric acid and ammonia. The nitrate of ammonia, besides, always accompanies the 
rain which fells in a thunder-storm ; but this acid being fixed in its nature cannot be maintained in a 
state of vapoTU". When we consider the reactions which take place between the different compounds 
in question, it may easily be conceived that the nitrate of ammonia which is drawn to the earth by 
the rain, and which comes in contact with the rocks or calcareous soil, is afterwards volatilised to the 
state of carbonate at the next drying of the soil. In such a climate as France, where thimder-storms 
are rare, we should perhaps scarcely attach so much importance to the electricity of the clouds ; but, 
between the tropics, the electric discharges which take place in the atmosphere are almost incessant, 
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and an obseryer placed at the eqnator, if his organ of iK>and were delicate enough, would hear the 
peals of thunder continually. There can be no doubt, at the present day, that the carbonate of am- 
monia is the most actiye agent of vegetation, and without which all the others would be useless ; but 
this carbonate is gaseous, and, for this reason, cannot be employed directly by the cultivator, who, 
were he to try to create an atmosphere of the carbonate of ammonia under his groxmd, would spend a 
great deal of money without obtaining any benefit whatever, since the slightest movement of the air 
would instantly produce evaporation of this volatile manure." It is fortunate then that so useful an 
agent can be insured for the purposes of bortieulture wherever a quantity of air can be isolated from 
the air outside ; yet it is somewhat singular that its use^ now attracting attention, in the cultivation 
of plants in the gxeenhousei stove^ pit, aa^d fraifte, has not been thought of sooner. 




ON THE CALCEOLARIA AS A CONSERVATORY ORNAMENT. 
By Ma. JOHN COX, Gaudbnbr to W. Wblls Esq,, Redleap. 

EOWEYER desirable it may be to eract a standard of excellence for this charming flower, and 
assert that perfection will only be attained when we have produced a flower as roimd as a cherry, 
and alike in colour all rounds the probability of such a oonsummation is yet (kr distant ; and, in the 
meantime, it is our duty, whilst keeping in mind and practising the means of improvement, not to de- 
spise the beauties we already possess ; for beautiful they are, and if cultivated in a sufficient number to 
form a mass in the conservatory or greenhouse, during the flowering season they will fill up many a 
void, and excite almost universal admiration. The infinite variety and distinctness of their markings, 
and the many shades of colour, together with their elegant habit when subjected to a careful routine of 
cultivation, combine to render them objects of great attraction. As we have succeeded tolerably well 
in cultivating, at Redleaf, such varieties as are out, together with some excellent seedlings, I thought 
that a concise detail of our practice might not be unacceptable to those who feel desirous of cultivating 
a selection — first, premising that my remarks apply exclusively to the herbaceous kinds, as the shrubby 
sorts require a very different treatment. August is the most critical and trying month for herbaceous 
Calceolarias ; and the reason appears to be, that being weakened by the flowering which is just over, 
and the whole system of the plant stagnated, in consequence of there being no leaves and branches to 
assimilate food in proportion to the previous excitement, the plant therefore requires rest; and as August 
is often a very hot month it is difficult to prevent undue excitement, which at this season is often fataL 
We therefore select for them a cool shady situation, and take care that they are not over watered* 
After a little time a new series of roots are emitted around the base of the stem, and when this is per- 
ceived it is proper to shake them out of the pots, prune off any of the old dead roots, (but not too 
close) and repot in sizes smaller and more proportioned to the roots ; they are then placed in a cold pit, 
the bottom of which is well drained and covered with fine coal ashes, each pot is placed on a brick or 
an inverted flower-pot, so as to bring it near to the glass ; they are kept close for a day or two, and 
shaded, after which abundance of air should be given, and in fine weather the lights frequently taken 
off. As soon as they have well started into growth, they will require to be cut back so as to reduce 
them into shape. If the cuttings are not required, this cutting back may be done at the time of repotting ; 
but, as it is always best to keep up a young stock, I prefer having them on until the plants have again 
started into action, at which time the chances are in favour of leaving the old specimens better furnished, 
and the cuttings are more likely to succeed. We put these cuttings into small pots, and place them in 
a frame with a gentie bottom heat; they are examined at intervals, and those which are well rooted 
are removed into a cold pit to harden, previous to giving them n^ore pot room. I have now brought 
both cuttings and old plants to what I will call the shifting point ; and here I must observe that, with 
reference to the Calceolaria, it is out of place to give any set time for the shifting into larger pots, the 
state of the roots must be our guide, and consequentiy both cuttings and old plants must be often 
gone over, and those only shifted whose roots are in a fit condition. These operations may be 
carried on in mild weather all through the winter and early spring, for the Calceolaria is, when kept 
a few degrees above freezing point, in action during all that time ; but as that action is slow, the rooting 
process is necessarily slow also, and therefore the reason why the shiftings cannot be generalized. 
The Calceolaria does not at any time require a great heat, in fact it would live out of doors if the tem- 
perature did not fall below the freezing point, therefore I think it injudicious to prefer keeping the 
herbaceous sorts in a greenhouse, where fire heat is indispensable, wh^i they may be so much 
better preserved and grown in a cold pit I keep them in such a structure up to the time of the 
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deira, bo that there can he no doubt of ito heing plentifully distributed throughout the whole of this region, both 
north and south of the Amazon." In addition to this we may add, that at the July meeting of the Botanical So- 
ciety of Edinbuigh Dr. Balfour read the following eztracta from a letter of Dr. Campbell of Demcrara, whieh 
accompanied seeds of the Victoria : — " I eneloae seeds of Yictoria regia, brought from the Essequibo a £bw days 
ago by an itinerant c<^ector, who seems to know their value, as he charges a dollar (is. 2d.) a dozen for them. 
I am afraid they will not germinate after their voyage across the Atlantic ; but this at least you must bear in mind 
if you intend to try the experiment, that the plant will not live in an atmosphere within the influence of the sea 
breeze, nor grow in soil or water, where there is the slightest saline principal existing. Such at least is the result 
of experiments tried here. I visited the locality of the plant in the Essequibo, above 100 miles from the sea, in 
1846, and it appeared to me a small lagoon, rather than a lake, over which the river flows in the rainy season. 
It is surrounded on all sides with a dense ' bush' (natural forest), through which we had great difficulty in drag- 
ging a small oorial (wood-skin boat) in which we embarked on the lagoon, which is a most gloomy spot, the 
favorite resort of caymans, where the sun can scarcely penetrate even at noon, and with an atmosphere oppressively 
damp and hot So far as I could judge by sounding and examining the stems of the plant, it appears to grow at 
a depth of 12 or 14 feet, in an oozy, sUmy muddy sort of compound, with which I presume sand must be mixed, 
for higher up the river there are immense tracts of loose sand in the bed of the river, which must be swept along 
with the torrent every rainy season." 

Sydrangea itivoluerata var, flore pleno, — All the species of this beautiful genus are welcome in our gardens. 
Every one knows the Hortensia (Hyd. Hortensia), the first q>ecies introduced to Europe. This elegant 
shrub was received from China, at the royal garden of Eew, in 1790, and from thence plants were obtained by 
some French cultivators, by whom it was soon e^nsively distributed. The plants produced at first only small 
and few flowers, in consequence of its proper treatment being imperfectly known. But when subsequentiy they 
wero grown in a peaty soil, and freely supplied with water in the period of their vegetation, they soon assumed 
ft very different appearance, and their real beauty was discovered. This fact alone might teach us to abstain from 
pronouncing a decided opinion on the merits of a newly introduced plant bcforo the proper method of treating 
it has been proved by experiment. Many species of the same genus have since then been introduced, but these 
are not so beautiful as the old one. Their umbds are smaller, and the blossoms are less highly coloured ; more- 
over, with the newer sorts, the huge unfertile flowers are less numerous than in the old species, the umbels of 
which are almost compact. This monstrosity is apparentiy the result of long experimental culture in the 
Chinese and Japanese gardens, and it is scarcely to be doubted that ultimately the smaller flowers will be made to 
bloom as large and as profrisely as the others. The beautiful species which has called forth these observations, 
would seem to confirm this supposition. Its unfertile exterior flowers are double, of a bright rose colour. Ac- 
cording to Siebold, who, however, does not appear to have introduced living plants of it, it grows on the highest 
mountains of the island of Niphon and Sikok, (Japan), where it flowers during the months of July and August. 
It is grown plentifully in the gardens of these parts, and forms a handsome plant, with a stem about three feet 
high. According to some travellers, there are four varieties of it ; one lilac, the others with flesh-coloured, 
yellowish, and rose-oolourod flowers. The leaves are oi^>osite, rounded at the base, or nearly heart-shaped.— Tail 
HwtUi Fhredea Serrea. 

LUium pumUum. — ^This forms a very desirable plant, although seldom seen in collections j it is very graceful 
and delicate, a littie stifl^ but very pretty on account of its ribbon-like leaves, which are narrow, shining, and 
deep green. The flowers are delicate, of a turban form, and lively red colour; the bud is agreeably shaded with 
brilliant puiple, and marked with three green lines. Its native country appears to be Daourie (Asia) ; but 
H. Dietrich, in his Synopaia Plantarum, thinks it is Peru. H. Kunth* in his revision of the genus LUium, 
places L. pumilum in the division of Hartagon with leaves distant ; he describes its flowers as fragrant. Per- 
haps the descriptions generally given of this Lily might bear* some modification in regard to what is stated of 
the corolla being entirely glabrous at the interior. It is certainly not hairy, but there may be scon at the throat 
some small hair-like points, appearing like papilhc, which in other species become so large, and in which, 
after all, only hairs growing together are to be seen. " Here there is atrophy of these organs." It is grown in 
a rich vegetable soil in the open ground. In Daourie it grows in the prairies, and at the bottom of mountains. 
Daourie is a vast territory in Russia in Asia, at the east of the lake Baikal, inhabited by the Tartars. This 
region is called Sakamennaia by the natives, and is partly watered by the river Amur. On the banks of the 
Amur this Lily is frequentiy met with. The temperature of Daourie is that of the Alps, and vast forests of 
Pines are common throughout the country, These facts leave littie doubt in respect to the hardiness of the lilium. 
It may, however, be as well to take the bulbs out of the ground when the leaves are perfoctiy dry, and preserve 
them in a dry house during the cold season. They should be planted out in Februaiy. The fiowera appear in 
May and June. — Ann. de Oand, 

OarrotU rouge a oolkt vert, (Green crowned red).— As far as may be judged, after the short time it has been in 
cultivation, this variety appears quite interesting ; it is very long, almost cylindrical, and appears to be produotive. 
In colour it is a littie paler than the Garrotte rouge pale de Flandre, and comes nearer orange than red. From a 
desire not to give it a fresh name we have retained that by which it is knovm in Belgium, although, in some 
respects, it conveys but a very inexact idea of its colour.— jBmtim ffortieole. 
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GONGORA MACULATA, Vak. JENISCHII. 

Nat, Order, Oucbidacsjs. 




Gxsmuc CsAiUGTra.— Gongora, Buiz and Pawn. Perianth 
expanded. Lateral aepaU free, divaricated, the upper one con- 
nate with the back of the column. Petals smaller, adnate to the 
middle of the column. Labellum continuous with the base of 
the column, free, clawed, the spreading hypochilium homed on 
both sides, the epichilium vertical, laterally compressed (oppo- 
site faces complicate, connate), acuminate. Cblumn very long, 
arcuate, clavate, margined. Anthers sub-two-celled ; pollen- 
masses two, linear, sessile on a cuneate caudicula.— Epiphytous 
herbs, with pseudo-bulbs. Leaves plicate. Racemes very long, 
flexuose, many-flowered. 



GoNooBA MACULATA, Liudley.— Leaves five-plicate, obovate- 
oblong, verj' much narrowed at the base; lateral sepals nar- 
rowed from a wide base; hypochilium^ oblong, convex beneath, 
obtusely two-homed at the base, the apex truncate with acute 
angles prolonged into two cirrhi; epichilium acuminate.— 
Lindley, Bot. Reg., xix., t. 1616. 

Var. JenucAtt.— Jenisch's Gongora.— Leaves more elon- 
gated (?) ; perianth and column coloured alike, yellow, 
finely mottled with reddish brown; peduncle and pedicels 
green. 

Btvontht.— G. Jcnischii, of the gardens. 



BESCRIPTION. — An epiphyte, with large oval, angled, or furrowed bright green pseudo- 
bulbs. Leaves plicate, lanceolate-ensiform, much narrowed below and acute above. 
Pedimcle very long, green, with distant embracing reddish brown linear bracts ; pedicels long, 
flexuose, green. Raceme many-flowered, long, pendent, with large spreading flowers. The 
upper sepal adherent about half-way up the column, linear, lanceolate, acuminate ; the edges 
reflexed ; lower sepals larger, obliquely triangular, acute from a broad base, edges rolled back. 
Lateral petals linear, adherent half-way to the back of the column, not so long as the upper sepal. 
Labellum continuous with the base of the column, free, clawed ; the lower part (hypochilium) 
arched, and laterally compressed, with a pair of pctaloid processes on the back of the midrib, 
truncate above, with two angles bearing thread-like processes ; the upper part (epichilium) 
acutely elongate ovate, with the sides folded together fiace to face, attenuated to a point above. 
Column very long, semi-terete, arched, thickened upwards, adherent in half its length to the 
upper sepal and lateral petals. Perianth and column all of like colour, yellow, with fine deep 
mottling or blotches, darker towards the edges and points. 

History. — Gongora maculata seems to be very variable in colour, and we can find no 
other point by which to distinguish the form here described. — A. H. 

For the opportunity of figuring this very showy plant we are indebted to the kindness of 
S- Rucker, Esq., jun., of Wandsworth, who received it from his friend the Senator Jenisch, of 
Hamburgh, who had Imported it some years back from Venezuela. It flowered in the rich col- 
lection at Wandsworth during the present summer, when our drawing was made. 

CuLTXXBE. — ^The following remarks upon its cidtivation are by our friend Mr. Goode, one 
of the most successfiil cultivators of Orchids in the country, and by whom, when resident in 
Germany, the distinctive name here adopted, was given, in compliment to the Senator Jenisch, 
in whose matchless collection it first flowered. The plant may, perhaps, be a true species. 

" Like all other Gongoras, this beautiful variety is of very easy culture ; but, as in the 
management of aU easily-grown plants, there are a few points which must be attended to, in 
order to insure, in the greatest perfection, the development of its graceftil pendidous racemes 
of flowers, which, under good management, sometimes attain the length of five feet. It is 
admirably adapted for growing upon blocks of wood, in i^cy pots, vases, or baskets suspended 
from the roof of the Orchid-house, in which position its gay and singular insect-like flowers 
have a very interesting appearance. This Gongora shotdd be planted in good fibrous peat 
soil, or in sphagnimi moss, liberally intermixed with broken crocks and charcoal. At the time 
of potting, elevate the plant slightly above the rim of the pot or basket, and take care to make 
the potting material quite firm, and fix the mass, if necessary, with a few slight pegs. While 
the plant is in a dormant state it must be kept comparatively dry, until it starts naturally, and 
without any unusual excitement, into growth, at which time the soil must be soaked for a 
few minutes in warm water, so as to get it properly moistened ; but take care that no water, 
from drip or otherwise, gets into the new shoots until the pseudo-bulbs are properly formed, 
after which copious syringing may be resorted to with considerable advantage. This treat- 

J^' ment must be continued until the growth is completed, by which means you will increase the 
size of the pseudo-bulbs annually, and obtain an increased supply of flower spikes. Being very 
VOL. n, 
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fast growers, the plants require to be divided every fifth or sixth year. During the growing | 
season a brisk moist heat is necessary, but through the blooming and dormant season a rather 
low and comparatively dry temperature is preferable." — A. 



ON THE SUMMER TREATMENT OF ROSE-STOCKS, AND THE SEASON FOR 

BUDDING THEM. 

Bt Mk. J. SAUL, DuRDHAH Down Nubse&ies, B&ibtol. 
T may not be unacceptable to offer a few remarks on the summer management of Rose-stocks, with 
a hint or two on budding the same, seeing to what an^xtent Roses are now annually budded, not 
only by the nmrserymen but by amateurs. It is for the latter class especially that these few 
remarks are intended. Every observer of this favourite flower must be struck by the immense 
number of Rose-stocks collected every winter j not for nurserymen alone, for great quantities find 
their way into the small gardens alike of the country cottager and town tradesmen. The number of 
the latter in the environs of every town and city in this country at the present day, who cultivate 
Ro8e8*and bud their own plants, is really prodigious ; and we ought not to be surprised at this when 
we consider how enchanting and delightfully pleasing are flowers of every description, and more 
particularly the Rose. The tradesman, who is confined to business in town all day, spends with 
delight his few leisure hours, during the morning and evening, with his favourite flowers — those gems 
of nature. To tend them with care is his greatest pleasure, and, if he is fortunate in budding his 
favourite Roses, what a source of gratification is it to >i^ni ! How amply does he consider himself 
repaid ! It is to assist in his pleasing occupations that the following remarks are offered. 

I shall suppose the Rose -stocks to have been collected during the past autumn, or not later than 
the beginning of January ; to have been trimmed pretty closely at the root, cutting off all knots or 
decayed parts, and leaving but little of the old stump or stool ; the stem to have been cut to the 
required height, a short distance above an eye sloping a little from it ; and to have been planted in 
rich well-prepared soil, where they soon emit abundance of fibres, and through the following summer 
produce abundance of young shoots, which are to be operated upon in budding. These young shoots, 
whatever may be their number or strength, should all be allowed to remain on the stock, and 
not thinned out or shortened in the least. I am fully aware* that amateurs, and some extensive ^se 
groujerSj trim up their stocks during summer to the few branches which are intended to be budded 
upon ; and in many instances shorten even these. Many works which give directions on Rose growing 
recommend the same barbarous practice. To me it appears surprising how any person acquainted with 
the mere rudiments of Vegetable Physiology should recommend or do any act so much in opposition 
to the immutable laws of nature, as this practice indubitably is. Ask those who recommend or prac- 
tice this system, what their object is in doing it, and they will in all probability say, in order to 
strengthen the stock, and buds, which are inserted. Follow this question up, and inquire in what 
way does it strengthen the stock or buds P Is this to be effected by destroying the branches with 
their foliage — the latter the lungs and stomach of the plant !' A strange way this would be considered 
in the animal kingdom, and it is precisely as absurd in the vegetable. 

If there is naturally a reciprocating action carried on between the roots and leaves, it follows if 
this action is cut off by destroying a considerable portion of the latter, the general health of the stock 
must be impaired. Now this is what is done by trimming and shortening the branches, the sap which 
is propelled into the stem and branches, (for want of the foliage which is cut off,) is neither digested 
nor assimilated, but remains in the cells of the stock in nearly the same crude state in which it was 
sent up ; the consequence is that the following spring when the buds attempt to grow, stock and all 
dies off. This will take place to a great extent if the Roses which have been budded are of some of 
the delicate Bourbons, Chinas, Teas, &c. When such as these attempt to shoot out in spring, being in . 
their nature delicate, and the stock unhealthy from the previous summer's rough treatment, they will, 
after making shoots a few inches, die off in great numbers. I have seen whole lines of worked plants 
die off the first season after working, from this cause, and this only ; whilst the same varieties, under 
similar circumstances, save that the branches were neither trimmed nor shortened, have grown vigor- 
ously without a single failure. If the varieties budded are of a strong vigorous nature, they may grow 
on pretty well, though not so well as if the branches had neither been trimmed nor shortened. 

One advantage, (or rather what some consider as such, though it is in fact the contrary) arising 
from the practice here condemned, is that the buds will frequently grow out the same season ; 
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and this the amatenr considers a great point, or in other words a season gained. Such however is 
not the case, as the following season when headed back close as they should be, the shoots never break 
so strong or vigorous, or make such good growth as the same varieties when they grow from dormant 
buds : the stocks being left unpruned when budded. 

My plan is to leave all stocks, however strong or rude, to grow — ^if I may so term it — wild the first 
season, putting neither knife nor anything else near, the shoots ; and, at budding time, ouly removing 
any leaves or thorns that may be in the way. Some may imagine that the buds vdll not take so well 
in this way; they will, however, take incomparably better than if the stocks had been pruned ; for, 
the action carried on by the leaves and roots being unimpeded by the pruning knife, the plants are in 
vigorous health, and the buds as a consequence take freely. When pruned and shortened, either before 
or at the time of budding, the check which the stock receives is very prejudicial to the union of the 
bud and stock. 

After budding, the stocks will require no further attention until the buds have fairly taken, when 
they should be untied, leaving all the branches at full length up to the beginning of March. Then all 
should be pruned close in, except those which are budded ; these must be shortened back to about six 
inches from the bud. Managed in this way, it is surprising what luxuriant shoots and heads the 
strong-growing hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, &c., will make the first season from the bud, which may 
be accounted for when we consider how the stock was allowed to grow wild, and gather strength the 
previous season. 

Roses may be budded at various seasons ; much will depend on the condition of the stock and buds, 
&c., as well as the varieties of both. The Dog Rose, which is fli most general use as a stock, is best 
worked in July or August ; it may be worked earlier, but there is no advantage in so doing, but 
rather the contrary, as the buds are likely to push the first season ; and, as I have already noticed, 
these never answer so well as the buds which remain dormant. They may also be budded through 
September; but, in this case, much vdll depend on the free growth of the stocks and buds, as well as 
weather. All these conditions favourable, I have worked them as late as the middle of October, with 
perfect success. All things considered, however, the two months I have named are best for working 
this stock. Provence, Moss, Gallica, Damask, Alba, Austrian, and any other of the classes of summer 
Roses which perfect their growth early are best budded at this season. 

Those stocks, on the contrary, which grow luxuriantly and late, such as Manettii, Crimson Boursault, 
&c., are better worked from the beginning to the middle of September, or indeed any time through the 
latter month, provided the stocks are growing freely and the weather is clear and warm, under which 
circumstances they will take freely. The classes which succeed best at this season are Perpetuals, 
Bourbons, Noisettes, Chinas, Teas, &c. ; in a word, all the autumnal Roses which are late growers, and 
for which the Manettii stock is so well suited from its continuity of growth. Worked early upon these 
strong stocks the buds generally perish, from the watery nature of the shoots. As soon, however, as 
the shoots begin to get a little firm, the bark still rising freely — which will be about the time I have 
named (September) — the buds will succeed admirably. Autumnal Roses, of the classes just mentioned, 
when intended for standards and worked on the Dog Rose, are best budded at the same time as the 
summer Roses — July or August. Provence or Moss Roses worked upon the Manettii, or any fr^- 
growing stocks, will be much more manageable in the forcing-house in spring, as well as for pot- 
culture in general. 
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HINTS ADDRESSED TO TOTTNG GARDENERS. 

By Mb. W. P. KEANE, Author op " The Bhautebb of Surebt," &c. 

AM happy to hear that you are now engaged in a regular course of instruction under one of the 
very best gardeners in England, and in a place celebrated for good keeping, extent, and variety. 
The good keeping, or superior management of a place, even of small extent, is of more advantage to a 
young man than a large place badly kept. When I say of small extent, I mean a place where a young 
man vdll have an opportunity of seeing some portion of the various branches of his profession carried 
into operation, something more than the usual practices to be seen in a gentleman-farmer's garden. 

The order, regularity, and spirit of improvement manifested in, comparatively speaking, such small 
places are far preferable to that of many extensive places, where multifarious employments give but 
little time for particular investigations into the why and wherefore of the natural agents by which 
vegetation is influenced. But my present object is to point out to you the necessity of adopting a 







egular plodding system of study, not one taken up on the spur of the moment, produced by some ex- 
traneous influence, but a continuous system of keeping the mind employed upon subjects connected with 
your profession — a profession that particularly comprehends the great and unerring laws of Nature. 

Books are useful ; but a gardener, above all others, can at all times study the book of nature, which 
is always open, and always ready to reward him who reads her language aright, with a never-ceasing 
supply of interesting and useful instruction. To obtain some degree of professional skill he must be a 
persevering, an acute, and an accurate observer of nature, and to be regular and methodical in all his 
observations. I must admit that it is rather difiicult to be regular and methodical at all times ; but 
we ought to try to be so. Circumstances may sometimes prevent us, but the fault generally lies in 
our own idle dispositions ; irregularity is more commonly wilful than contingent on things exterior ; 
it is a most injurious defect in the human character. Those who are cursed with it, and many who are 
not, fancy that it is the sure concomitant of great ability, the mark even of that nondescript called a 
" genius." The humble classes in particular suppose that every clever workman must 

" Move eccentric like a comet's blaze." 

Dreadful opinion, followed by fatal effects. You have read in " -Slsop's Fables" of the hare and the 
tortoise — the irregular hare with all his swiftness, his genius as it were, was beaten by the slow 
tortoise, or, so to speak, the regular man. We see every day the human hare outstripped by the human 
tortoise. We see irregular swiftness of intellect, and expertness of hand beaten hollow by the moderate 
but regular and steady mind, and by the slow but persevering hand. In short, we see irregularity and 
unsteadiness prostrate, regularity a^ persevering industry triumphant The one pitied, neglected, 
and despised ; the other valued, cherished, and at a premium. The former, who could have attained fame, 
wealth, pre eminence, and had probably in some daring dash of energy nearly attained them, we see 
plunged in the slough of despair and disgrace, because the proper energy was not sustained, and 
vaccillation crept in ; the latter we see crawling on, and arriving by regular progression at the summit 
the far cleverer competitor had lost by foolish deviations, and stoppages by the way. The most brilliant 
abilities, the most splendid acquirements are next to valueless when firmness of purpose is wanting ; 
whilst, on the other hand, moderate talents, lowly acquirements, acting upon the principle that " where 
there 's a will there 's a wny," obtain the highest price in the market of utility and prosperity. Be 
then regularly plodding, and you will have no cause to envy the ephemeral success of wayward ability. 

I have said that gardeners especially should study the book of nature. There, especially, is mani- 
fested the beneficence of the supreme Creator, who has given for our admiration a succession of flowers 
of various sorts and colours throughout the whole year. That nature is never chaiy of her gifts, is 
made manifest in the many vegetable productions that she so liberally bestows upon us at all seasons. 
From their appearance at particular periods, and these with the regularity of the returning seasons, 
we do not appreciate their beauties so much as we ought. To suppose that the vegetative principle 
had ceased to act for one year would, by the absence of our old favourites, give us some idea of the 
delights and pleasures of which we were deprived ; the returning spring would bring forth no flowers 
on which to feast our eyes, summer no fruits to gratify our tastes, autumn no various grains so necessary 
for human existence — all would be winter, dreary, and unproductive, a cessation of nature that would 
prove most disastrous in its consequences. 

You can easily picture to yourself the awfiil consequences that would result from the cessation of 
vegetation for even one short year ; but in wisdom it is ordained by the Great Father of all that no 
such calamity should happen ; the returning seasons are to continue to bring forth the leaves, the 
flowers, the fruits, &c., natural to each of all the various productions with which the surface of the 
earth is bedecked : there is an endless variety of different sorts, a variety of foliage, and a variety of 
colours. The more minutely such observations are made, the more plainly are seen the various tints 
shades, colom's, and forms with which the Great Author of Nature has produced his works for our 
admiration, gratitude, and advantage. From such investigations your own reflection should lead you 
to trace " the works of nature up to nature's God." , 



^m m) Hart ^^kttte. 



LisiANTHVS PEINCEP8, ZifuUej/. Prlncc of Lisianths (Ihre dea SerreSy t. 557). — Nat. Ord., GentianaceaB j Gen- 
tianeffi. — A greenhouse shrub of great beauty. It grows naturally compact, two to three feet high, with 
dichotomous sub-four-anglcd branches, and is smooth in every part. The leaves are opposite, lanceolate-oblong, 
acuminate, with two pair of lateral -nerves, and a very short footstalk. The flowers grow at the tips of the 
branches in small sub-umbellate clusters [singly from the axils of the leaves, Zindley] ; they are nodding, with a 
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tube five inehes ^^^f swollen mit to an incli in ^ndth 
flbout kalf ^vav np, n^nin contractnl at the throtit, and 
terminating in a cup-shaped [sprradin^^^/^/Hf/Zt'^] linib, 
brok(^n up into fivp ovate obtuse ap^Tnrnt<i^ wbich ari^ 
gr*.H>n esfcpt at thf^ liaisr, w)nrh is orangr'-rolourrdj the 
tube being represented as orange-red. From their size 
and colour they must be very showy. From Colombia : mountains of Pamplona, at from 10,000 to 1 1,000 feet alti- 
tude. Introduced to continental gardens by M. Linden, through his collector, M. Schlim. Flowers in ? M. Van 
Houtte observes, that " a greenhouse is the most suitable place for it The plants may be grown in a free loamy 
soil, the pots being well drained ; for, in the early part of the growing season, they must be freely supplied with 
water. They are easily propagated by cuttings placed under a hand-glass in the usual manner, and may also be 
raised freely from seeds sown on the surface of the soil in pots or pans, and kept watered with a fine rose ; as they 
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grow they may be pricked singly into small pots, and placed in a frame, or the shelf of a greenhouse." Though 
recommended to be grown in a greenhouse, they require complete protection from a low temperature in winter. 

Abutilon insione, Flanehon, Remarkable Abutilon {Flore dea Serres, t. 551). — Nat Ord., Malyaceee § Sideee. 
— ^A charming greenhouse shrub of vigorous growth, thriying in the open ground during summer, and well 
adapted for a cool conservatory. The young branches are clothed with dense stellate rufous down. The leaves 
are large, on long petioles, alternate, cordate, somewhat three-lobed, and coarsely serrated, palmato-seven-nerved, 
with reticulated veins. The flowers are about two inches in diameter, and grow in axillary racemes of three to 
seven flowers ; the calyx is campanulate, with triangular acute lobes ; the corolla consists of five obovate cuneate 
petals, crisped, and plicate with erose margins ; they are of a lively rose-colour, with deeper coloured veins. From 
New Grenada : mountain regions. Introduced to continental gardens by Mr. Linden, through his collectors, 
M.M. Schlim and Funck. Flowers in the autumn. 

Arctocaltx ENDLiCHERiAinjs, FetvU. Endlicher's Arctocalyx (^Flor$ des Serres, t 546).— Nat Ord., Gesne- 
racese { G^neresB. — A remarkably looking, shaggy epiphytal shrubby plant of some beauty, requiring a cool 
humid stove. The stems are stout, generally simple, five or six feet in length, rooting, purplish, covered thickly 
with long shaggy greyish hairs. The leaves are opposite, broadly elliptic, acuminate, unequal at the base, vel- 
vety from the presence of long soft hairs. The flowers are axillary on short stalks, solitary or frt)m two to five 
iQ a sub-umbellate fascicle ; the calyx is tubular-campanulate, shaggy, nearly an inch long ; the corolla, which is 
golden yellow, extends about two inches beyond the calyx, and is hairy on the outside, smooth within ; the tube 
curved, broadest upwards, dividing into a limb of five broad nearly equal lobes, which are fringe-toothed on the 
margin, and marked on the face with lines of brown-purple spots. The name is constructed ia allusion to the 
shaggy ursine appearance of the calyx. From Vera Cruz : forests of Mirador, elevation 2000 feet Introduced to 
Berlin, in 1847, by M. Abel, having been discovered by C. Heller. Flowers ia ? It should have the treatment 
given to other semi-epiphytal shrubby stove Gesneracese. 

Oncidium SBHRATUii, Lindlcy. Serrated Oncid {Paxt. U, Oard.^ i. 28).— Nat Ord., OrchidacesB, § Vandese- 
Brassidese. — A curious epiphyte. The pseudo-bulbs are oblong, smooth, terete, each bearing two broad sword- 
shaped leaves at their points, and several others below them. The flower stem grows nine feet long, partly 
twining, with five or six lateral branches, each bearing four to six moderate-sized flowers, the divisions of which 
are crisped and serrated at the margin, brownish olive, the upper half of the petals of a clear bright yellow. — 
From Peru. Introduced to Paris in 1848. Flowers in winter and spring. 

AoTus ooKDiFOLius, Bmtham, Heart-leaved Aotus. — Nat. Ord., Fabaceae § Papilionace® PultenesB. — Syn : 
Gastrolobium Hugelii, of gardens, — ^A pretty greenhouse bush with heart-shaped leaves arranged in threes, and 
axillary yellow papilionaceous flowers, of large size and very numerous. From Swan Biver. Introduced about 
1847. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Knight and Perry (see ante, i., 161). 

Adenocaltmma comosum, Le OandoUe, Hop-flowered Adenocalymma {Bot Mag., t. 4210). — Nat. Ord., 
Bignoniaceee. — Syn: A. nitidum, Lindleyy in Paxt. Fl, Gard/i,, t, 2, according to Hooker; Bignonia comosum, 
Chamiaso. — A very pretty stove plant, with smooth climbing stems. The leaves consist either of three leaflets, or 
of two, with an intermediate tendril, the leaflets being elliptic-oblong or ovate, shining, and seated on short stalks. 
The flowers grow ia axUlary, or nearly terminal crowded racemes ; " which are at first so densely clothed with 
large concave bracts, as to look like the large amenta of the Hop ; these fall away before the corollas expand.'' 
The corolla is trumpet-shaped, two inches long, of a leathery and rather a velvety texture, and deep yellow 
colour ; its tube is narrow at the base, enlarged upwards into the spreading or somewhat recurved limb of five 
nearly equal rounded lobes. From Brazil : in forests. Introduced ia 1841. Flowers in February. Messrs. 
Knight and Perry, Exotic Nursery, Chelsea ; and Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
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Die Flora der Sodenaeegegend. Von Dr. M. H. Hoplb, etc., etc. The Flora of the Lake of Constance. By Br. M. 

H. HoFLE, Lecturer on Botany in the University of Heidelberg. Erlangen : 1850. 
Lately reading the Memoirs of the Prince de Ligne, we were much struck with a passage in which he affirms 
that the love of flowers is the only passion that does not decrease with the approach of age. The Prince is right ; 
and he might have added, that there is no pursuit better calculated than Botany to inspire youth or age with a 
love of virtue. We cannot conceive it possible for a botaniBt to be anything but a good man. He must be 
amiable, and pious, and devout; for his pursuits naturally awaken religious feelings within him, and cannot but 
be associated with ennobling and lofty sentiments. And then its pleasures — the wilderness of thorns and bram- 
bles — ^the bald and burnt moor— the marsh's sedgy shallows, where docks, bulrushes, and water-flags choke the 
rank waste — as well as the richest and most cultivated pastures — all yield them alike abundantly. 

But we are neither going to dilate upon the delights of Botany nor the excellencies or defects of a German 
work. We merely offer the latter as a model to be followed by those who love the former, and unselfishly desire 
to aid in the spread of knowledge, as well as to gratify their own propensities for the beautiful and the rare. It 
is much to be regretted that local Floras are not general in England. In Germany there is scarce $i village that 
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does not possess some record of the natural productions of its neighbourhood, and the work before us is only one 
of the many similar to it that we haye seen. It is alone by records such as these, than an accurate knowledge 
of the natural history of a country can be obtained ; and in Botany especially, we cannot too strongly insist upon 
the importance of such catalogues, in assisting to make us acquainted with the habits of plants, their geographical 
range, and the soils which they affect. While we cannot but regret we have not many Dr. Hofles in England, 
we will relate the plan he has adopted, trusting it will find followers ; and briefly premise that the Lake of Con- 
stance — better known in Germany as the ** Sodetue^' — and to the classical reader as the " Locus Brigantmua" — is 
a great expanse of water situated in the north-eastern comer of Switzerland. It is bordered by the territories of 
five states, Baden, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, and Switzerland ; it is about 90 miles long, 9 wide in its broadest 
part, nearly 1000 feet in its greatest depth, and lies 1255 feet above the sea. Its great tributary is the Bhine, 
which enters at its eastern extremity, and flows Out beneath the walls of Constance. At its upper end is an ex- 
tensive and annually increasing delta. Its banks are flat or gently undulating, and more distinguished for their 
fertility than their picturesque beauty. Where the great river enters it, however, there are some alpine features, 
and there a glimpse \& caught of the snow-capped Borarlberg. Some parts of it thus may be called the garden of 
Switzerland. It is a richly cultivated arable land, waving with com in autumn, and m spring redolent with the 
beauties of the blooming orchards. Nor are its waters less rich. They contain about sizty species of fish — we 
forget the exact number— but we can never forget a gigantic pike (^Eaox Lucius) we once saw from them ; it was 
nearly five feet in length^ and we doubt not it may even now be seen adorning in its glass case the coffee room of 
ihe '' Seeht ffoUl." 

We think Dr. Hofle's plan well worthy of imitation ; it is not only a list of plants with their habitats, and time 
of flowering, but a scientific sketch of the vegpetation of the district, including notices of its elevation above the 
level of the sea, the distribution of its streams and forests, its geology, state of agriculture, its average temperature, 
humidity, and lastly though not of the least importance, a comparison between its Flora and that of other local- 
ities. We wish some of our readers would give us their views as to the best form of a Flora. If they do not, we 
may probably ourselves offer a few remarks. — J. S. B. 
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^OTH the plant Flax, Linum usitatiflsimmn of botanists, and its product, linen, are mentioned 
several times in our bible. There seems, indeed, no doubt whatever, that the Hebrew pishtah, 
translated Flax, is the plant so called. Some proof of this may be gleaned from the passages in which 
the word occurs. Thus, during the Egyptian bondage of the Israelites, in the plague of the haH-storm, 
it is said (Exod ix. 31), that "the Flax (pishtah) and Barley was smitten : for the Barley was in the 
ear, and the Flax was boiled." — that is, according to Geseniiis, in blossom. It is added, '* the Wheat and 
the Hie were not smitten : for they were not grown up." These statements agree with a practice 
which existed in Egypt, as in India, of sowing these grains, partly in autumn, and partly in spring, 
so that it is easily to be conceived that Wheat might be but little advanced in blade, while the Barley 
and Flax were much more advanced. That the plant must have been cultivated in Egypt there is 
proof; both, in the clear and undoubted representations of Flax culture which occur in the paint* 
ings of the grotto of El Kab, and in the f^t that the mummy-cloth is almost universaUy found to 
have been made of linen. Linen, moreover, was long one of the staple exports of Egypt ; and the 
workers of fine Flax, that is, the manufacturers of fine linen, incidentally alluded to in the history of 
King Solomon — ^who " had horses brought out of Egypt, and linen yam, Uie king's merchants receiving 
the yam at a price" (1 Kings, x. 28) — are expressly mentioned by Isaiah in his denunciation of the 
burden of Egypt, thus : ** Moreover they that work in fine Flax .... shall be confounded" (Isaiah 
xix. 9). Still further evidence of the identity of pishtah and Flax is afforded by that familiar text of 
Isaiah (xlii. 3) : " the smoking Flax shall he not quench," which is evidently quoted in the New Testa- 
ment (Matt. xiL 20), where linon (linum) is put as the equivalent of pishtah, the term which Isaiah 
employs. 

It has been already mentioned that Flax was extensively cultivated and manufactured in Egypt 
So it must have been in Palestine ; for, when the spies were sent from the camp of Israel to Jericho, 
and search was made for them by the men of that city, a woman named Kahab *' brought them to 
the roof of the house, and hid them with the stalks of Flax, which she had laid in order upon the 
roof" (Josh. ii. 6). In the time of Samson, Flax must have been in common use, and well known 
among the Philistines ; for we read, " they bound him with two new cords .... the cords that were 
upon his arms became as Flax that was burnt with fire" (Judges xv. 13, 14). At a later period, in 
the days of Solomon, Flax-spinning was still familiar, for it is recorded as one of the characteristics 
of the good and virtuous wife whose '' price is above rubies," that " she seeketh wool and Flax, and 
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worketh diligently with her hand .... she layeth her hand to the spindle, and her hands hold the 
distaff .... she maketh fine linen and selleth it" (Prov. xxxi. IZ et seq,) 

Linen cloth is so frequently mentioned in the history of the Jewish nation, that it mnst have heen 
an article of common use among the people, and there is every reason to believe it was home-manufac- 
tured. When Moses constructed the tabernacle in the wilderness, it is said that " all the women that 
were wise-hearted did spin with their hands, and brought that which they had spun, both of blue and 

of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine linen." 
Bezaleel and Aholiab were also filled " with the 
spirit of God in wisdom .... to devise curious 
works . . . and to work all manner of work . . . 
in fine linen and of the weaver." " And every 
wise-hearted man among them that wrought the 
work of the tabernacle, made curtains of fine 
twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet." 
" And they made coats of fine linen of woven 
work for Aaron and for his sons, and a mitre of 
fine linen, and goodly bonnets of fine linen, and 
linen breeches of fine twined linen, and a girdleof 
fine twined linen." (Exod. xxxv. et seq). Vari- 
ous other texts, scattered throughout both the 
Old and New Testament writings, make mention 
of linen and fine linen as furnishing articles of 
clothing, or of common domestic use. 

The common Flax, Linum usitatissimum, is 
an annual of erect habit, growing two or three feet 
high, with roimd, smooth, finely striated, leafy 
stems, mostly much branched in the upper part. 
The leaves arc smooth, sessile, bright green, 
lance-shaped, and alternately seated on the stem. 
The inflorescence forms a leafy panicle; the 
flowers solitaiy, on slender peduncles, consist of 
five, broadly ovate petals, of a fine purplish blue, 
marked with branched veins. These flowers are 
produced about July, and continue for some time 
to have a very ornamental appearance, rendering 
it a desirable border flower. 

But Flax is, after all, more useful than orna- 
mental. The tenacious fibres of the stem, when 
cleared of the bark and cellular substance in 
which they lie, and after being dried and beaten, 
form the commercial Flax which is made into 
linen. This fibrous substance is very tenacious 
and durable, rendering it capable of being spun 
into extremely fine threads, and woven into the 
most delicate fabrics. These fibres or threads 
have a most beautiful appearance under a high 
magnifying power — even the finest filaments 
being seen to be composed of an aggregation 
of fine tubes. 

We shall, in conclusion, briefly enumerate some of the principal uses to which the common Flax 
plant is applied : — Its use in the manufecture of linen is well-known, and already mentioned. Besides 
this, its seeds yield, by expression, an oil which is largely employed in the arts (linseed oil). The 
inferior seed, when boiled and prepared, forms a very nutritious jelly-like Mtening food for cattle ; the 
refuse of that which is crushed to obtain the oil also yields for animals a nutritious food in the well- 
known form of oil-cake. The seeds (linseed) are emollient and demulcent ; ground into meal, they are 
used in cataplasms ; in infusion they yield a valuable pectoral drink. The proportion of mucilage and 
flxed oil in the seeds is about one-fifth of the former, and one-sixth of the latter. The oil, mixed with 
lime-water, has been a fS&vourite application to bums. — M. 
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CEREUS LEEANUS. 

Nat. Order, Cactacbs. 



Gsxsuc Chasactsk.— Cereus, J7airor<A. /VrianM multiple, 
the base of the tobe ooonate with the ovary, elongate-campana- 
late; oaljfcme tegmmU Munetimee numennu, ariaiiig spinUy 
frtmi the tube, from aetiferoas axils, aometimea few, the tabe 
naked below; petah numerous, in many rows. Stamena in- 
serted irregularly on the tube, shorter than the ooroUa ; fila- 
nMnte filiform ; anther$ oYAaag. Oooiy inferior, ooe-celled, with 
many-4>Taled, parietal placentas ; Hyle filiform, surpassing the 
stamens ; ttiffma diyided into many linear lobes. Berry ovoid, 
areolated, with scales or tnberdes from the persistent calydne 
segments, one-celled, pnlpy, the parietal placentas appearing 



like veins in the pulp. Seeda numerous, imbedded in the pulp. 
Smbryo exalbuminous, with tree foliaoeous cotyledons, and a 
round obtuse nakiB.—{Sndiicher, Gen. PI., 6157.) 

Cksbus Lsbamxts, Hooker, Lee's Oereus.— Erect, about a 
foot high, conical-cylindrical, subacute, 12-14 ribbed ; areoln 
approximated, pulvinate, tomentose, about 12-spiQed ; q>ine8or 
thorns adcular, very unequal, strict, dusky, the exterior 2-3 lines 
long, the central one inch long; flowers sub-terminal, showy, 
brick-red; calydne scales green at the apex, retuse; petals 
obovate-oblong acute. 

Stmomtmt.— C. Leeanus, JTooftar in Bot, Mog., t. M17. 



BESCRIPnON. — Plant succulent, about a foot high, and four inches in diameter, tapering 
upwards from a nearly cylindrical base ; furrowed throughout its length rather deeply and 
acutely, forming elevated ra^er sharp ridges or angles, which are studded at short intervals 
by small, dense, cushion-like tufts of wool, bearing the cluster of (about twelve) sharp needle- 
shaped aculei, straight, very irregular in length, the outer series being the shortest, and 
gradually lengthening, till the central, longer and stouter than the rest, is about an inch long. 
The flowers large, produced at the summit, brick-red, inclining to blood-colour ; the tube is 
green at the base, then yellowish orange, clothed with oblong fleshy scales, acute, tipped with 
green, and bearing at the point a tuft of aciculi or bristles ; these scales pass rather suddenly 
into petals of an oblong obovate-acute form, spreading and imbricated. Stamens numerous, 
rather longer than the tube. Style columnar; stigma green, of many erect or connivent 
rays. — H. 

HisTOBY, &c. — Our drawing of this, one of the most beautiful of all the dwarf Cacti, waa 
made frt)m a plant obligingly communicated by Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, in June last. 
The same plant, which was present at the Royal Botanic Society's Exhibition, there received, 
as a just tribute to its merit, one of the highest awards made in the class of new plants. Inde- 
pendently of the great beauty of the blossoms, they have the additional recommendation of 
being produced freely. Not much seems known of its history. It was introduced to this 
country by Messrs. Lee, who, we are informed, received it from France, as an unknown 
Mexican species. 

CuLTUBE. — ^We reserve any remarks of our own, to make way for the annexed paper on 
the subject by one of the most successful cultivators of this interesting race of plants. — ^M. 



THE CULTURE OF DWARF CACTI. 
By MAMILLAKIA. 

fH£ cultivation of the melon-shaped or globular Cacti has, in this country, been by most people 
considered a matter of sufficient difficulty to deter them from paying that attention to the merits 
of the plants which their singularity, and, I may add, beauty, certainly deserves. I propose, therefore, 
with the view of extending their cultivation, to give some account of their habits and requirements. 
The tall-growing Cerenses and Epiphyllums are sufficiently understood, and admired for their briUiant 
flowers, and are honoured with stations at the varioos flower-shows ; but the dwarf Cacti, as they are 
called, whose merits I now advocate, infinitely more interesting in their habits, and beautiful in the 
clothing of their surface with variously coloured spines, are neglected and set aside as objects fit only 
to excite a little passing wonder ; whereas, whoever will take the pains to give them the least en- 
cooragement, will be amply repaid by the beauty of their appearance when in health, and be gladdened 
by the rich colouring or delicate white of their blooms through the greater part of the summer. May 
I add, as a further inducement to their general culture, the growing pleasure that is sure to accompany 
attention to these elegant and curious exemplifications of Nature's handiworks. I have no fear in 
asserting that they may be (and are) cultivated as successfully in this coimtry as on the Continent or 
even in their native Mexico, by attending strictly to a few simple rules ; and they will be found not 
only to require less tkiU than most other plants, but with infinitely less trouble may be preserved in 
perfection. 
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The most important points in their caltore, as in that of other plants, are the selection of proper 
soil for them to grow in, and attention to the manner of potting. In lien of the miserable poverty- 
stricken lime rubbish and potsherds into which their delicate roots were formerly expected to throst 
themselTes, a little practice will prove that these plants delight in good treatment and a generous soil, 
as much as other vegetable productions. This is proved by Nature herself having placed them on the 
plainSf and not on rocks, as is generally supposed. They are discovered surrounded by a thick layer 
of leaf mould or other decayed vegetable matter, the richness of which is conveyed to the roots by the 
rain.* The soil I find most congenial to them is a mixture of two parts thoroughly decayed leaf mould, 
one part good fibry peat, and one part of sharp pit sand ; to this may be added a litUe free loam. 

At least an inch of crocks should be placed at the bottom of each pot, with a piece of ihiejihre only 
of peat on them to prevent the soil mixing with the crocks. The operation of potting may be commenced 
in May, about which time healthy plants begin to grow ; and may be proceeded with tiU the middle 
or end of August, if the weather be sufficiently hot and dry to enable them to make a few roots before 
winter. After potting, supposing the roots to have been disturbed in changing the soil, they 
must be placed on a hot dry shelf, fully exposed to the sun, and watered sparingly for a fort- 
night, or till the roots have taken to the soil. When the roots are quite round the sides of the 
pots, and the plants in a healthy growing state, they may be watered freely every evening; 
and when the weather is very hot their health will be improved by freely syringing them with soft 
water every morning. The rule for watering is to commence sparingly in March or April, ac- 
cording ■ to the amount of sunshine, and to increase it gradually as the sun's rays increase in 
intensity. In September the water must be gradually lessened, and almost entirely withheld by the 
end of October. After this time a small quantity may be given about once a month if the plants are 
exposed to the light, as in a greenhouse, but if they ai*c stowed away in a cupboard or chest they 
will require none. Some of the healthiest individuals I have seen were grown in a window or 
under a skylight in summer, and stowed away from the end of October till the end of April, in a 
cupboard with crockery, no other care being taken of them than protecting them from mice, and these 
animals must be very much pinched to induce them to meddle with them. Although care must be 
taken that the temperature never falls below the freeadng point, it is of importance that they be not 
excited in the winter months. Artificial heat is not only unnecessary to their growth, but is absolutely 
injurious, and if a flue or pipes must be employed to keep out the frost, or dry the air of the house, 
discontinue their use as soon as possible. It would be better to keep out the frost by means of shutters, 
and to ensure them a dry abode in winter by building them a house toithout drip in a well drained 
locality. These remarks apply chiefly to the natives of Mexico, which, forming the bulk of most 
collections, and comprising the greatest variety of species, are most worthy of our consideration. 

The propagation of these extraordinary plants is efiected either by seeds, cuttings, or offsets, some 
of which are formed above, some underground — ^and sometimes by all these means combined. The 
seed, if ripened early, may be sown as soon as gathered, but if late, shoidd be kept in the pod till 
March. Sow on the same compost as mentioned above, and place the pot near the glass, keeping them 
always damp. This is the only period of their existence at which bottom heat may be safely applied, 
but it is not absolutely necessary. When the plants are three months old, prick them off about an 
inch apart, and do not be in a hurry to pot them singly until they are well squeezed together, as they 
evidently delight in company when young. Offsets may be removed at any time in the growing 
season, care being taken that they are of a sufficient size to support themselves till they take root. 
If, however, you wish some kinds to flower finely, you must remove the ofisets as soon as you perceive 
them, with the point of a knife. This applies to Echinopsis multiplex, and a few others, which, 
although among the most beautiful and showy species in our collections, are seldom seen to blossom, 
for want of attending to the removal of offsets as soon as they appear. 

Propagation by cuttings, as applied to the stout-growing kinds, requires some skill, and a little 
knowledge of their nature. As a general rule, do not depend upon a joint for roots, as they are pro- 
duced more fr-eely from a clean cut. Cut only such plants as are in good health ; the piece to be 
removed should be in a growing state. Prepare a place for their reception by placing a pan of 
perfectly dried sand on a hot dry shelf; expose the wound to the fall sun by laying the cutting on its 
side fi>r a few days. When perfectly dry, stand the cutting on the top of the sand. Inspect it now 
and then, and if any damp has accumulated dry it again in the sun. As soon as the roots are visible, 
place the cutting in a single pot, on the surface of the compost recommended above, water sparingly 
for a fortnight or three weeks, and your plant will be safe. To exemplify this method of cuttijig, I 
wiU mention one instance just now successfully completed. I had a fine Mammillaria Parkinsoniana 
* It is the Moumulation of this which disfigures and discolours the lower part of imported specimens. 
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aboat six inches high, and three inches broad — ^worth about four guineas — and seeing no prospect of 
increasing it either by seeds or ofisets, I determined to produce the latter by decapitating it about 
mid-way — ^it indeed cut me to the quick. This was performed in June, while the plant was growing 
fEist ; the top was dried as described, and has rooted, and the old stump is now producing three or 
four offsets, which will be ready to take off next year. I have had the same success with Pilooereus 
senilis, and I find it an excellent plan for producing a clean healthy specimen, by practising it upon 
imported plants with discoloured bases. At some future period I may enter more particularly into the 
habits of the various genera. ^ 

Gravs»yard8.--We have one suggestioii to make, respecting the graveyardB now in use in the Metropolis, but 
which we hope shortly to see altogether discontinued for their present purposes. For what end will they after- 
wards be applied ? We trust that they will not be allowed to remain in their present state, as they will long 
continue to give forth pestilential exhalations from the masses of corruption contained in them, even should no 
fresh interments there be permitted. Are they to be built over ? This ought on no account to be permitted, as 
the edifices erected over them must long be subjected to their unwholesome and contagious exhalations, indepen- 
dent of the impropriety of thus violating the sanctuaries of the dead. What course, then, do we recommend to be 
adopted with regard to them ? Our phm is as follows : To cover them over with a thick layer of soil, then to turf 
and plant them as ornamental garden-ground, with small evergreens and shrubs. Instead of being the means of 
polluting the atmosphere around them, they will then aid to purify it They will give a cheerful air to the 
crowded districts in which they are principally seen ; and, to the poor of those parts, who are seldom permitted to 
reach the green fields and breathe the air of the country, they may afford much enjoyment The use of vegetation 
in aiding decomposition, and dispersing the noxious gases which emanate from the corrupting carcasses, is des- 
cribed by credible witnesses. The gardens and g^reens already formed in some of the squares of the Metropolis 
contribute essentially to its health, and have appropriately been termed "the lungs of London." If the remedies 
which we here advocate are adopted, not only will the great and appalling evils which we have pointed out be 
effectually removed, but some atonement may be made for the ills they have caused by the new sources of 
comfort, andhealth, and enjoyment, by which the means for their removal maybe accompanied.— Ommtty Gentleman. 

OotUm OuUure in India. — Dr. Cleghom, at the meeting of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, on July Uth, 
directed attention to the culture of Cotton in Mysore. He read extracts from a letter of Captain Onslow, super- 
intendent of Nuggur Drriaion of Mysore, in reference to the culture of American Cotton at Cuddoor. In spite of 
an unjhvourable season the experiment had proved satisfactory. -The seeds were suppUed from Dr. Wight's 
government plantation at Ooimbatoire. ** The natives pay in kind, and the produce is bought, if they like to sell at 
the market rates." Dr. Cleghom had given some attention to the momentous question of Indian Cotton culture, 
when traversing the Peninsula in the execution of duty, and felt no difficulty in expressing his opinion that in 
the extensive Cotton tracts above the Ghats, large quantities of Cotton might be suppUed of an improved quality. 
In the present state of ignorance and poverty amongst the ryots, it is manifestiy unreasonable to expect rapid 
progress in the agriculture of Hindostan. The aiming at new improvements are so many deviations from the 
practice of their ancestors, whose footsteps they follow with the utmost devotion and reverence — Whence progress must 
be slow, but it is not imperceptible. The face of the country is much improved in the districts longest under our 
rule, and where good roads exist; the next essential for developing the Cotton trade is the presence of enterprising 
inland traders. Dr. Cleghom had examined and compared all the species of Ooaeffpium in the Herbarium of the 
Botanical Society, (comprising the collections of Hamilton, Buchanan, and Xady Dalhousie, with contributions from 
Wight, Campbell, &c.), and also those in the Herbarium of Professor Balfour, with a view to expiscate the specific 
characters by which to discriminate them from one another; he considered the entire series remarkable, as show- 
ing the strildng difibrence which soil, dimate, and culture produce in species, and which may appear in nature, 
giving rise to a multiplication of species. The whole group of so-called species seems referable to G. herbaceum, 
L., G. arboreum, L., G. barbadense, L., and G. acuminatum, Box. The anxiously looked-for work of Dr. Boyle, 
our chief authority, is expected to contain the fullest information on the entire subject of Indian cotton and its 
culture. The approaching exhibition in 1851 is exciting much interest in India ; committees having been formed 
in the different districts for collecting and forwarding native produce. 

Freterving Fruits for Winter Use. — The following remarks which we extract from a clever American work 
called the *^ Horticulturist," may not be without interest to some of our fair readers. — ** Send to your tinsmith, 
and get a sufficient number of tin canisters, very carefully and tightiy made. They should be of uniform size, 
and the shape prefenred here is seven inches high by five inches in diameter — uniform cylinders. Select the 
fairest fruit — ^peaches, strawberries, or what you please. It should be Jutt ripe, but not past the mature stage. 
Fill the canisters, place the tin lids on their tops, and solder them down very carefully. Only a small hole of the 
size of a pin should be left for the esci^ of air. The next point is to drive the air out of the canisters of fruit, to 
prevent its decay. In order to do this, take a broad boiler-pan, (with a flat bottom), pkce the canisters in it, and 
with boiling water within about three-fourths of an inch of the tops of the canisters. The boiler being over 
j^entle fire, the water in it should now be made to boiL This will drive the air in each canister through the 
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small hole left in the top, as soon as the temperature approaches 200 degrees ; and in order to know precisely when 
it is all expelled, you must drop a few drops of water upon this hole. When the bubbles of air cease rising 
through these drops of water, the air is all expelled, and then you may pass a dry cloth over the hole, and let a 
drop of solder fall upon it. This seals the canister up hermetically, so that the firuit will remain unchanged for a 
couple of years, or longer. The immersion of the cans in the boiling water does not impart the slightest taste of 
their having been cooked to the fruit. The canisters of fruit should be left in a cool place. When wanted for 
use, unsolder the tops with a hot iron, and the fresh fruit is ready — having been perfectly preserved without the aid 
of sugar or brandy. 
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Uropbdium LiNDENn, LindJey. Linden's XJropedium {Paxt. Fl. Gard. L, 72).— Kat. Ord., OrchidacesB } Cy- 
pripedeffi. — The most remarkable terrestrial orchid known. It is a stemless herbaceous plant, with thick, fleshy, 
shining, green leaves a foot long, blunt, and unequally bidentate at the point. The scape is downy, shorter than 
the leaves, supporting the flowers on separate peduncles six inches long. The sepals are ovate-lanceolate — the 
two lower ones united, and consequently rather broader — four inches long, white streaked with green ; the petals 
and lip, the latter broadest, linear-lanceolate, shaggy at the base, twenty-one inches long, white streaked with 
green, the tails having the colour of wine lees. The wild flowers are described as having pale yellow sepals 
streaked with orange, and purple petals orange at the base. From New Grenada : woods of 8500 feet elevation, 
overlooking the Lf^ of Maracaybo. Introduced by M. Linden in 1848. Flowers in May, by M. Pescatore of 
Paris 

Calamintha mimuloides, Bmtham, Mimulus-like Calamintha (Joum. Sort Soc.y v. 143).~Nat. Ord., 
Labiaoeffi { MelissesB. — A pretty, hardy, half-shrubby plant, but too leafy for bedding purposes. It has erect 
stems, a foot and a half high, regularly and simply branched, and covered with viscid glands. The leaves are 
ovate, acute, coarsely crenate-serrate. The flowers grow in the axils of the upper leaves, solitary, though each 
succeeded by five or six others, so that there ia a long succoBsion of bloom ; they are yellow, deeply stained with 
orange in the upper part It forms a deep green summer bush of some beauty. From California. Introduced by 
Mr. Hartweg, in 1848. Flowers in summer and autumn. Horticultural Society of London. 

Gynoxts fraohans, Booker. Fragrant Gynoxis {Sot, Mag.^ t. 4511).— Nat Ord., Asteraceae § Tubuliflorc© 
SenecioneflB. — A curious tuberous-rooted stove perennial, with long climbing stems, bearing alternate, rather 
distant, ovate leaves, dark green, and somewhat thick and fleshy. The flowers, which grow in terminal corymbose 
racemes, are rather large, very fragrant, the scent like that of the Stock ; the few narrow ray florets are yellow, 
the more numerous florets of the disc also yellow, with the syngenesious anthers orange-coloured. From Guatenaala. 
Introduced in 1849. Flowers in winter. Royal Botanic Garden, Eew. 

Gavltheria Lindeniana, Tlanchon. — Linden's Gaultheria {Flwe dea Serres, v. 501). — Nat. Ord., Vacciniaceie. 
— A pretty greenhouse shrub, with smooth rubesoent branches, elliptic evergreen leaves, narrowed to the base, 
obtuse and apieulate at the apex, crenulate-serrate on the margins, shining green above. The flowers are in 
racemes, which grow from a few of the upper axils; the calyx and corolla are both pure white, ovate; "the 
flowers are not remarkable for size, but they are pretty, and rather profuse." From Venezuela : mountains of 
Garaccas, elevation 6-7000 feet. Introduced to Continental gardens by Mr. Linden, about 1847. Flowers in 
summer. 

CoLUMNBA AtJHANTiACA, Decatttie, Orangc-flowcred Columnea.— (J'forc des Serves, t. 552).— Nat Ord., 
Gesncracea) 4 G^esneresB. — ^A pretty member of a curious race of semi-ligneous, semi-epiphytal, semi-trailing, stove 
plants. The stems of the present species are suffiiiticose and succulent, bearing opposite, equal, short-stalked 
leaves, three to four inches in length, of an oblong-lanceolate, acuminate form ; these, as well as the branches, 
calyces, and exterior surface of the corolla are covered more or less with short adpressed hairs. The flowers are 
axillary, on peduncles as long as the leaves ; the corolla two inches long, the tube ventricose towards the base, the 
upper lip erect entire, the lower lip patent trifid, all the segments erose-denticulate ; the calyx consists of five 
ovate-acuminate toothed sepals. From New Grenada : Andes of Merida, elevation, between 9,000 and 10,%06 
feet Introduced to Continental gardens in.> 1843, by Mr. Linden. Flowers ? in winter. Requires the treat- 
ment of Nematanthi, Alloplecti, and other Oolumneas. 

EcHiifOPSiB CRBTATA, VAR. PUBPXjREA, Soolcer Puiple-cTested Echinopsis {Bot. Mag, t 4521).— Nat Ord., 
Cactaces § Cereida;. — Syn. Echinocactus obrepandus, Satm Dyek, — A fine melon-shaped cactus, requiring the 
usual greenhouse treatment. The plant is globose, seven inches in diameter, glossy green, deeply ftirrowed, the 
projecting ribs, about eighteen in number, nearly straight, and divided into several obtuse-rounded lobes, hence 
called crested ; the spines are large, unequal, and slightly curved. The flowers are very large, from two to four 
from a plant, arising from near the summit; they arc funnel-shaped, with a green tube, six inches long, bearing 
numerous acuminated scales, and fringed with copious black hair, the scales gradually passing into the numerous 
purplish rose-coloured sepals and petals, of which the inner are broader and deeper coloured than the outer series ; 
the stamens are yellow, numerous, and inserted at the mouth of the tube. From Bolivia. Introduced in 
Flowers in July. Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 





BcKUkWl .HiSir Af FlanehotK Pleasin g: Eo - 
giem (Arv Ai SerrUj t, 442).— Nat Ord., 
Cinehaimiiflffly § CineliDane^HedjQtidt'ffi,— A 
oool HtoTe (? p-e^^nJiouse) ahnib, 
wit^ di- OT tri-chotomously di^ddcd bninches, 
broadly oilong acuminate^ oppo&itc downy^ 
deep green leaves^ two to iJirce infJipa long ; 
the young leavPB are faintlj^ tiDgi^'d with 
br<3wn. Th(? ujfloreeeeiice is a maDy- flowered 
trioljotoroously branched ti>rminid fyiuc, the 
blossoms of irhich arc t^ruwded, of a prttty 
rme ci^lour, deeper on the tulx?. The eorolla 
ii salTcr^^apt'd, with a tubc' about luilt' m\ 
inch loQgf alii^htly thickened upwards, aiid 
a Uuib of five obloDg etuarginatc spreading 
lobes. The fiowcrs measure ab<:>tit half an 
inch acrofta the expanded linib^ Ftoui Ciua- 
temala i ttmperate rogioas, iutroduiGd to 
Belgium in 1848. Flowers in summer. 

CUPHBA VEHTICILLATA, Humboldt, BoH- 

plandj and Kunth, Whorled-leaved Cuphea 

{Flore dea SerreSy t. 640), — Nat. Ord., LythraceaD 9 Ljrthreae.— A pretty half-hardy plant with herbaceous or sub- 
shrubby hairy stems. The leaves are in whorls of three or four, sometimes opposite, and are nearly sessile, oblong 
or oyate-oblong, somewhat rounded at the base, scabrous above, hairy beneath. The flowers are extra-axillary, 
from opposite sides of the stem, and consist of a curved calyx-tube, about an inch long, pale yellowish red, and 
a very irregular corolla of five to eight deep violet petals, of which the two upper are more than half an inch 
long, oblong-obovate, and undulated, the rest minute. From Peru and Columbia : found by M. Linden at Pam- 
plona upwards of 8000 feet above the level of ^q sea. Introduced to continental gardens in 1848. Flowers in 
autumn. 

IsoLOMA BREViFLORA, Lifidky, Short-flowcred Isoloma {Bot. Mag., t. 4504). — Nat. Ord., Gesneracese { Ges- 
nerese. — Syn. : Isoloma Seemanni, Becaisne; Gesnera breviflora, Lindley ; G. Seemanni, Hooker. — ^A handsome, 
f^-blooming, upright-growing stove herb, with scaly tubers. The stems are two feet or more in height, 
simple, and villous ; with the leaves opposite, or three in a whorl, broadly ovate, or sub-ovate, coarsely serrate, 
growing on long stalks, the upper ones gradually smaller. The flowers are in crowded whorls, from the axils 
of the upper leaves, singly on the peduncles ; the corolla is yery villous, the tube short nearly cylindrical, the 



1. Rogiera anuma. 

2. Cuphea vertieiUata. 
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limb of five nearly equal rounded segments ; they are bright brick-red, inclining to orange, especially at the base, 
the limb spotted with deeper red. From Panama. Introduced in 1847. Flowers in autumn. 

Rhododendron jasminiplobum, Hooker, Jasmine-flowered Bhododendron {Bot. Mag., t 4624).— Nat. Ord., 
Ericacess, { Rhododendrese. — A beautiful small evergreen shrub, requiring probably a warm greenhouse. The 
branches are bare of leayes below, but towards the upper part these are crowded ; they are obovate-oblong, rather 
acyite on short petioles, glabrous, nearly coriaceous. The flowers are numerous in terminal umbels ; they are 
salver-shaped ; the tube two inches long, straight, scarcely swollen at the base, the limb of five obovate wavy, 
spreading, nearly equal lobes ; they are white, and have a most beautiful appearance from the coloured eye formed 
by the cluster of red stamens which appear in the mouth of the tube. From Malacca : Mount Ophir, elevation 
5,000 feet Introduced by Mr. T. Lobb, in 1848. Flowers in September and in May. Messrs. Yeitch, of 
Exeter. 



A FEW FACTS CONNECTED WITH WHAT AKE TERMED AMERICAN PLANTS. 
By Mb. R. ERRINGTON. C.M.H.S., Gardener to Sir P. M. Eobrton, Bart., Oulton Park. 
T must be a most gratifying fiact to every lover of true progress, to witness in these our days, barrier 
after barrier thrown down, and with a magical rapidity, too, with which the ignorance and pro- 
scriptiye conceits of former times had fenced out many objects in horticulture. I do not, however, by 
any means make the observation as a mere jeer on the by-gone age, which, undoubtedly, fully per- 
formed the part allotted to it, as a link in the great chain of time. Nevertheless, ignorance it was ; 
and the high-starched pomposity of time-honoured prescriptions, of course, came in for no mean shai'c 
in continuing such barriers. 

Time was, when the class termed American plants had their culture closely confined to what was 
termed '< bog culture,'' that is to say, it was considered futile to attempt to cultivate them in any other 
kind of soil. The idea of examining its component parts, in ordet to see if such materials as it might 
be composed of could be brought together, in order to form an economical and efficient representative, 
had scarcely entered the thoughts of our sires, or if it had done so, merely to be rejected as visionary. 
Thanks, however, to the progress of science, which has now been brought to influence, more or less, 
every proceeding of tiie day, together with an amount of investigation and perseverance unknown in 
previous ages, such matters have becomo stripped of the mystery which enshrined them ; and, in con- 
sequence, many materials within the reach of every one, and which in former days were totally wasted, 
are now known to be capable of forming an excellent artificial compost for this charming tribe of 
plants. Hence, we find their culture progressively on the increase, and the time has arrived, when even 
our ordinary pleasure grounds need not be confined to tiie dull and sombre Laurel, the Holly, the Yew, 
&c, but may be made to display, through most of the summer, floral beauties selected from the fast in- 
creasing fEunilies of the Rhododendron, the Azalea, &c. 

Now, it is not merely the gratification of the eye which is the result of this simplification, and, by 
consequence, extension of such charming objects* No, the mind in looking back, rejoices with a proud 
satis&ction, in reflecting on the increased assurance of success, which has resulted from bringing true 
science to bear on horticultural affairs, as also on the fact, that thousands now enjoy such luxuries 
as were never anticipated in former days, by those in a similar position in society. 

I am aware, while offering these remarks, that a book has been written of late on the very subject 
— a book, by the by, which I have not yet been able to see — and I am aware that some otiier persons 
have recently done their best to throw increased light on the subject. Still, as I have been a long 
and attentive observer as well as admirer of these fine shrubs, together witii their habits, I make bold 
to offer a few hints, and to give a detail of some £&cts bearing on the subject Besides, there is 
nothing like multiplied evidence, until a question is fully established — when matters before of a hypo- 
thetical character, frequently become, as it were, mere tniisms. 

And first, as to a detail of some facts bearing on their culture : — About two years since, in conse- 
quence of some alterations in the gardens here, an old rubbish-yard, situated in the suburbs of the 
kitchen garden, had to be turned over to the ornamental portion of the grounds. Now this yard 
was full of the remains of rotten vegetables, and indeed, some in an undccomposed state. An elevated 
mound of American shrubs had to be planted on this site, in order to carry out certain objects ; and 
the higher the mound the better. The first proceeding was to bum or rather char all the raw vege- 
table matter, and such being done, and the rubbish of the yard generally, thrown into shape and 
equalized, a coating of coarse-looking clayey matter happening to be the nearest commodity, was 
spread over the sarfioee, about a foot thick. This clayey material was subsoil, from clayey lands, 
yet not so adhesive, but that it would crumbly with worldng. Next we applied several loads of leaf 
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mould, and old and spent tan, and finally some fine heath soil, snch as had accomulated in Delamere 
Forest, by the action of heavy rains ; of tiie latter we did not spread more than three inches in thickness. 
And here, be it obsenred, that we might have availed ourselves of hundreds of loads of heath or moor 
soil ; but the business had to be hurried, and, moreover, economy of horse labour is no mean consider- 
ation in this country, where there is so much demand for team work in other afifairs than gardening. 
The results, however, have shown, that had we incurred ten times the expense, success could not have 
been more complete ; and that the very material necessary for the high culture of American shrubs, 
with some trifling additions as correctives, existed on the very spot. All these materials then were 
thoroughly blended together to a considerable depth, much of the raw or undecomposed rubbish, weeds, 
&c., coming up during the operation ; such were of course turned down in the trench. 

On this moimd was planted a tolerably complete collection of American shrubs, from the fietmilies 
of Rhododendron, Azalea, Kalmia, Ledum, Andromeda, Daphne, Erica, &c., together with such things 
as the Berbcris £unily, Cotoneaster, Arbutus, Laurustinus, &c. These have flourished even beyond 
anticipation ; indeed, nothing can exceed their robustness ; and certainly the growth of the Ericas, 
(principally in an admixture of the clayey subsoil with the heath soil and leaf mould) exceeds all I 
have ever witnessed. May not this furnish a hint for the culture of our exotic Ericas ? 

Now here we have a case in point ; no mystery in all this. The materials with their proportions 
would stand nearly as follovra :^Sand, one pert; clayey subsoil matter, two parts ; decomposed vege- 
table matter, two parts ; undecomposed ditto, as weeds, &c., flve parts — admitting, in addition, that 
a considerable volume of rubbish or raw vegetable matter remained at the bottom of the mound undis- 
turbed ; and which the fibres of the coarser kinds would doubtless reach in due time, and here find food 
in abundance. Surely these things should teach the amateur, or those young in gardening affiurs, 
that vegetable matter ought not to be despised, because it has assumed the name of old tan, or saw- 
dust ; and indeed, that as to plants which prefer a soil rich in humus, it matters little what the 
mime, or from whence, providing it has once been a living vegetable itself. 

Still some little preparation is necessary, or at least advisable, with such materials as sawdust, 
weeds, or the stuff of the rubbish-yard; and I must beg to offer a few remarks, which may, periiaps, 
serve as a beacon to assist the uninitiated in avoiding extremes, tending to disappointment. 

The following materials, then, one or other, or perhaps all of them, being within reach of every 
person, may be made to form an artificial compost adapted to the culture of American shrubs : — ^Rotten 
leaves, old and well-spent tan, sawdust, old thatch or litter, weeds, grass mowings, vegetable refiOse, 
the bottoms of old wood-stacks, old manure, &c. Any of these in a highly decomposed state, 
blended with a certain proportion of loam, or ordinary gsirden soil, and a liberal amount of any kind 
of sand, may be rendered fit to cultivate American shrubs. Still, aa a mixture of two or three will be 
better than one alone, I must continue my observations a little farther. It must here be remarked that 
it is the character of all decomposed vegetable matter, in a highly comminuted state, to enter speedily 
into the composition of the vegetable fiibric, to subside rapidly, or to be washed away by heavy rains. 
This, therefore, must be guarded against, and it wHl be found, that undecomposed vegetable fibre in 
some shape, is the medium to employ, in order to carry out this object Now such organic matter 
may consist of tree leaves, of lumps of peat, peaty turf, or moor soil ; or indeed any vegetable matter 
which will be long before total decay takes place ; the latter principle, be it understood, is much de- 
pendent on the matter being coagulated, or in masses — not totally disintegrated, as in the character of 
the material itself. Thus far then, as to precautionary measures ; I must now take up the subject at 
the digressive point ; and» in doing so, must offer a few comments on the character of each material 
suggested. 

First, JRotten Leaves. — ^Where such materials as old tan or sawdust are liberally used, it would be well 
to have the leaves in as fresh a state as possible. The best I have found for this piupose, are those 
which have been used a few months for hotbeds or linings. These generally form into clots or 
masses, and such need not be too much divided, for they will prove antagonistic to the tendency before 
alluded to, of washing away, or subsiding. K any manure shall have been mixed with them, they 
will be none the worse. 

Second, Old Tan, — ^I am not avirare what effect tan in a fresh state may have on the American tribes, 
not having tried it ; such, however, is not likely to present itself for the purpose, and therefore little 
need be said. Old tan, however, which has almost become soU, is a very suitable assistant in the 
compost, and may be used to a considerable extent 

Third, Sawdust, — Equally eligible with the former, as, indeed, it well may be, for what are such 
articles but wood in one stage or other of decay. I have never used sawdust in a perfectly fresh state, 
but should not for a moment question the propriety of such a proceeding : for Orchids have been 
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successfully grown in it, and their roots are tolerably sensitive. Indeed, as some enduring organic 
matter should form an item in the compost, it would appear highly eligible to use the sawdust as 
fresh as possible. 

Fourth, Old Thaich or Litter, — Here we have an artide which will tolerably well represent the surikce 
herbage of peat from the morass, which every one is anxious to possess with the peat. Those who 
have any quantity of this at hand, may strew it amongst the compost at the final turning, taking care 
to bury it beneath the Bxnr&uce ; here it will slowly decompose, and be of much benefit. 

Fifth, WeedSf &c. — As American shrubs have no objection to charred materials, as, indeed, is the case 
with most things in the vegetable kingdom, I would recommend what I practice the year round with 
such refuse— to bum, or rather char it In charring our Inrush-wood prunings, &o., we make a point 
when the latter is half consumed, of topping, or casing the smouldering heap with all the garden 
refuse possible, the latter being wheeled to a central spot where the chamng is done, for the express 
purpose. Such then forms an excellent material for almost any garden purpose, and may be 
liberally worked up as part compost for American shrubs. 

As before observed, a very liberal amount of sand should be used ; indeed, without this the whole 
may prove a failure. Any kind of sand will do, and if sand is not to be obtained, an extra quantity 
of any ordinary soil of a very light and loose character — and of course containing much sand — ^should 
be used. No doubt that where it is difficult to procure a sandy material, ordinary soils might be 
burned for the purpose with good effect. 

In order to guide the inexperienced as to proportion in the use of the above materials, I will 
endeavour to show the relation they should bear to each other in point of quantity, according to 
my opinion. In doing so, however, I must endeavour to classify them a Httle, for some persons may 
possess the whole of the materials there enumwated, and some, perhaps but a few of them. Thus I 
would say of twenty parts, take of charred material, two ; of sandy loam, two ; of raw or undeoom- 
posed vegetable matter, three ; of decomposed vegetable matter, finely divided, five ; of sand, eight. 
Of course the raw or undecomposed vegetable matter would comprise such things as weeds, leaves, 
straw or litter, hedge dubbings, &c., any or all of them, as the case may be. The decomposed 
vegetable matter would consist of the old tan, old manure, old leaves, old sawdust, and any old boggy, 
moor, or heath soil, which could be spared for the purpose ; any two or more of these well blended 
with the mass. As for the inorganic materials, which hold as it were an almost negative position, 
— ^fheir mode of action being for the most part of a mechanical character — debris of any kind, when- 
ever at hand, may help to constitute the mass, and to take the place of sand. 

Before concluding these remarks, there is one important point I would advert to as connected with 
the culture of American shrubs ; and that is the necessity of securing a permanency of moisture in the 
soil. This is indeed so important, that it matters little how the compost is constituted, if this essential 
point be neglected. It is, we know, a very common practice to plant them on mounds, slopes, or 
embankments, at onee the best situation for effect, and the worst for their culture. If their health 
alone were to be studied, sunken panels would in all probability be more suitable in the majority of 
situations ; and I think that such might frequently be introduced in the ordinary pleasure ground with 
a very good effect. Be that as it may, if they are planted on elevated beds over a thirsty subsoil, I 
would advise what has often been practised with great success, viz., the use of sphagnum, or other 
mosses, as top dressings, laying such on about four inches thick every spring — say, in the end of 
April, after a rainy period. 

As part of the general embellishment of ornamental grounds, these beautifrd shrubs are doubtless 
superior to all others ; indeed, what place would be considered satisfactory without them P When we 
consider the highly dressy character of most of them, their splendid, and sometimes gorgeous hues, 
their quaint and delicate pencillings, and the delightful fragrance of many of them, it must be 
confessed that no pains should be thought too great to obtain, and highly cultivate an extensive 
collection. Those who hsd the good fortune to see the display at the Regent's Park Botanic 
Garden, last June, will not readily forget them, and the impulse given to their more extended 
culture, through such a noble display, must be immense. The chance they offer to the hybridiser, too, 
must not be lost sight of, and we may judge of what they will become in friture, by the immense 
progress already made, a progress to which it is difficult to assign a limitation. Another great feature 
remains to be added — the eligibility, I mean, of a very great many of them for what is termed forcing. 
Take away these and the lovely Hyacinth from the forcing gardener, and a most lamentable void would 
be created, although we are now so rich in materials for this purpose. And when about to be 
subjected to the forcing process, where is the tribe that will so well submit to be transferred frt>m the 
border or reserve ground, and return to it again with so little injury or difficulty ? 
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SEEDLING PICOTEES. 

Nat, Order, CAKTOPHTLL^cxiB. 




Oknuuo Ckaxactbr.— DianthuB, Lmiunu, Calffx tubular, 
monc^hylloQS, cylindrical, five-toothed, with two or more oppo- 
site imbricated scales at the base. PetaU with narrow angidar 
daws as long as the calyx ; limb flat, dilated outwards. Stamens 
ten, with awl-shaped filaments, and oral-oblong, compiressed, 
incumbent anthers. Styles two, longer than the stamens, with 
recurved downy stigmas. Oap»ule$ cylindrical, one-celled, 
opening at top by four valves, many seeded. Seede peltate, 
convex above, concave beneath. Smhryo scarcely curved. 

DiAJfTBUs GAmTOPHTLLUs, XMNMens.— Stem branched ; leaves 



Unear-awl-shaped, with smooth margins, channelled, glauoo is ; 
flowers solitary; involucral scales four, very short, broadly 
ovate, somewhat mucronate ; petals broad, beardless. 

Var. flore-pleno.—Yiomen double. This state includes the 
florists sections. Carnation and Picotee, the former having the 
petals striped, the latter margined, with colour distinct from 
the ground colour. 

P100TW6— 1. DodicelTs Alfred, 

2. Hollyoake's Duke of Rutland. 

S. Norman^a Mrs, Norman. 



BESCRIPnON. — ^The Picotees here figured may be classed among the very best of the 
season, and very superior to anything out in thei^ respective classes. Alfred, heavy purple 
edged, is an exquisitely beautiful thing, the white being particularly clear and clean, and the 
edge of colour even, and well laid on. From the number of flowers exhibited during the sea- 
son, it appears to be a very constant variety. It was raised by Mr. Dodwell, an enthusiastic 
and very successful amateur culti- 
vator residing at Derby, and bloom- 
ed for the first time in 1849, its pa- 
rent being Wood's Princess Alice ; 
it was obligingly communicated to 
us, along with the Duke of Rut- 
land, noticedbelow, by Mr. Turner, 
of the Royal Nursery, Slough. Mrs. 
Norman, heavy red-edged, was 
raised by Mr. N. Norman, a well- 
known cultivator of Woolwich, and 
was originated from seed saved 
fit)m "Headley's King James," 

fertilized with the pollen of " Ely's X \ ^st^ X. ;^S^ V. -^^ J^ f. gl 

Emperor," both heavy red-edged 
flowers ; as was also " Ejng James 
II.," another fine variety sent to 
us by Mr. Norman. Mr. Tur- 
ner, and we need no better au- 
thority, writing of these flowers, 
observes, " Alfred and Mrs. Norman 
are the two best flowers of the day." 
Mrs. Norman is a constant and very 
superb variety ; indeed, as a test of 
its quality, we may relate an anec- 
dote told us some years back by Mr. 
Rivers, which used to guide him 
in some measure in purchasing 
French Roses. When a flower is 
named after a nurseryman's wife, 
you may depend that it is a good 
flower, for this reason : " If she is 
a good wife he would not name a bad flower after her, and if she is a termagant, she will take 
good care that a bad flower does not bear her name." Judging our Picotee by this test, there 
can be no doubt it is a first-rate variety. We believe the stock of this flower has been disposed 
of by subscription, and will be sent out in October. Duke of Rutland, heavy purple, is a beau 
tifiil flower, raised by Mr. Hollyoake, of Leicester, and bloomed for the first time in 1848. 
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THE PROPEI^TIl^S OF THE PICOTKE. 

Like Alfred, it is a free grower, and constant, but q^uit^ of a different shade of colour. How 
far our colourers may succeed in giving the exact tinjb, we cannot at present tell ; so slight a 
marking it is very difEcult to get suffioLeutly dense m its outline. 

CuLTTJBE. — ^The following hints on the potting of Carnations and Picotees are obligingly 
communicated by a well-known amateur ^t Woplwicb, and indicate the pr^tice of the best 
growers in that neighbourhood : — 

*' The layers of Carnations and Picotees should be taken off as soon as they begin to fibre, an4 
either potted or planted in a nursery bed imtil October, in either case shutting them close in a 
frame until they have got hold. If they are potted, it may be necessary, should they fill the first 
pots with roots, to repot in October; tho practice will, however, be. found to repay the extra 
trouble. Prune them to a clean stem, so that the lower p^r of leaves jos^y stand at least half an 
inch above the surface, taking out all lai^srals of ^n. inch- loi9g. and over, many of which will» 
fr^m this time to tbe^ Ix^giniung of October, strike ; and though /Some will bloom^ the majority 
will make those muoh coveted plants, whioh, not having stcen^fth to bloom next season, will 
form extraordinary fine and sound stock for the Succeeding year, such as we term maiden 
plants. These kterals, if left on the plant, do it no good, and, if buried at all, are of infinite 
damage to it by engendering canker. They are, moreover, usually removed and rejected 
at the efrrng potting, as likely to spindle for bloom, and so distress the leading blooms. 
It is, therefore, surely best to take them off now, when they may be made stock of, rather 
than leave them on to the injury of the parent, and to waste them in the spring. 

" This pruning must not be done carelessly by tearing off the leaves, which wounds the 
stem and causes decay, but by cutting ne^M^Iy through the midrib at each of the joints, and so 
detaching them by a gentle twist to the right and left. 

*' This plan has been £6und by the growers here to tend greatly to the soundness of the 
stock; and when it is considered tliat it is no more than an imitation of the natural growth of 
the seedling plants, which (as well as plants raised from pipings or cuttings) always form 
a clean stem, it is but rational to suppose that such a form of plant must be best. 

" As to the composf used for the winter potting, it is usually recommended to be pure 
loam, which, no doubt, will answer well for naturally grown plants (such as we usually 
receive from the northern growers) ; but for plants the parents of which have been excited 
by every available means to excessive growth, I question the correctness of so sudden a 
change ; at all events, we have used with success a mixture of the compost in which we 
bloomed our plants the preceding year (which will consequently have had the benefit of a 
winter s frost and a summer's sun), with a good portion of turfy loam, avoiding by all means 
the use of a sieve ; simply well breaking and mixing it with a spade. 

" In detaching the layers, cut off the stem of the layer to the corresponding half of the 
joint which is rooted, and that will, before autunm, also root, thus forming a plant almost 
equal in soundness to one raised from a cutting."— N. 

THE PROPERTIES OF THE PICOTEE. 

The Properties of form are similar to those of the Oomation, to be given Tiereafter ; but the distinc- 
tion between Carnations and Picotees is, that the colotir ci the fbrmer is disposed in unequal stripes, 
going from the centre to the outer edges, and that of the Picotees is disposed on the outer edges of the 
petals, and radiates inwards, and the more uniform this is disposed the better. 

Whether it be very deeply feathered at the edge, like the pattern on the edge of a heavy feathered 
Tulip, or an even stripe not wider than the thickness of the petal, all round the edge, or something 
between, it is only necessary that it be tiniform ; that none of the feathery marks have a break, and 
that there shall be as much width of white as oolour seen on the petal at the deepest part of the feather. 
It is not necessary that the feather be the same width all the way round, but every stripe which does 
not reach the edge of the petal is a blemish. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS OF BLOOMS. 
If there be any petal dead or mutilated. 
If there be any one petal in which there is no colour. 
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3. If there be any one petal in whicli there is no white. 

4. If a pod be split down to the sub-calyx. If a guard petal be badly split. 

5. Notched edges are glaring foalts, for wtddi no etioellenoe in otker respects compensates. 




GREENHOUSE AND OTHER ANNUALS FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

K^ERMIT me, througJi the medium of your intereeitiug periodicaJL, to call the attention of your 
ST amateur readers to the extreme usefulness of certain annuals, when sown at this season, for 
decorating the conservatory and flower-garden in the spring ?md early summer. I recollect some 
years back, seeing in the garden of G. W. Norman, ^sq., at Bromley, under the care of that most 
assiduous cultivator, Mr. W.lBarnes', some specimens of that little simple, though lovely thing, Rho- 
dAnthe Manglesii in eleven ot tfaifteen-ineh pots, and which could not have been less than two feet in 
kieight, ftad as much in diameter, a»Af at the same time, Mignonette bushes nearly as large. At Chats- 
woorih, some sixteen or eighteen yeavs hmit, 1 once aaw magnificent bnwhes of Sehizanthtts Hookeni ; 
and the^lendid plants of Clintaaja piilchd[la» which wed to be eshibited at Ghiswiek when it woe 
first introduced, must be £uniliar to loany of our beet gardeners. But where are they new ? For 
years past we have not seen them ; and yet how easy it would be to grow them, aofd how interesting 
they would be ! Phlox Drummondii, not many years back, graced the principal collections of p^nts 
at the Metropolitan exhibitions early in the season, and some of the finer varieties, when properly 
grown, make most admirable plants for conservatory decoration. " Oh, but,'* z'cmarks some one not 
yet versed in the art and mystery of growing annuals to perfection, " I have tried them, and they wiU 
not do." Why ? simply because you began at the wrong time ; instead of sowing them at Michael- 
mas, you committed them to the fostering care of your Cticumber-frame in March, and after nursing 
them for a few weeks, they started prematurely into bloom, became useless, and were thrown away. 

Now let me beg of all such as imagine that annuals oannot be turned to good account, to procure 
the following, and sow them as early in the month of September as possible, vis., Phlox Drummondii 
oculata, oculata alba, and Leopoldiana $ Bhodanthe Mangies&i, Clintonia pulohella, Sohizanthus 
Hookcrii, and retusus albus, Lobelia ramosa« Portulaca TheUnsonii, splendens, and Thorbumii, and 
Grammanthes gentianoides. These must be sown in rich light soil, and be placed in a warm frame 
until they begin to vegetate ; then inure them to full exposure, and so soon as they are large enough, 
prick them singly into small pots, or some of the smaller kinds, as the Clintonia, LobeHa, and Gram* 
manthes, may be placed three or four in a pot. Use a light and tolerably rich compost, but avoid any- 
thing too stimulating ; place the plants in a close frame or pit until they are thoroughly established, 
and then remove them to a nice airy shelf in a warm part of the greenhouse. As the plants progress 
in growth, stop them occasionally, to induce a diffuse and spreading habit, and shift into larger pots 
as tiie plants require it, regardless of the time of the year, and everything else, except that of keeping 
the plants steadily growing. Should the Rhodanthe or Phloxes show flower, pinch it off immediately, 
and continue to pinch it off until the plants are thoroughly established in eight-ineh pots, this will 
be by the end of February, and then they may receive their final shift into eleven-inch pots. Through 
the winter the plants will not require much water, but take care they do not suffer for the want of 
it. The following will be found an excellent compost : — turfy loam, two parts ; peat, one part ; and the 
same of leaf mould ; the whole liberally intermixed with gritty sand and charcoal. The Phlox may 
be found subject to mildew, which must be destroyed by the usual application of sulphur dusted over 
the parts affected. The temperature of the greenhouse vriU be found quite sufl&cient, but avoid cold 
draughts near the plants. Plants thus treated will be a blaxe through April and May, and will impart 
quite a new feature to the conservatory. In passing, it may be remarked, the Schizanthus retusus albus 
is one of the finest annuals in cultivation, and most admirably adapted for sowing at the present time. 
Mignonette, to grow it into large bushes, only requires rich soU, a suitable temperature, such as that of 
an airy greenhouse, and the abstraction of the flowers until the plante are thoroughly established. 

Now, of annuals for the flower-garden, it may be stated that all those from California, or the Rocky 
Mountains, are hardy in this country ; such as Glarkias, Goilinsias, Godetias, Gilias, Iberis, Nemophila, 
and many more, but the members of these six fiunilies alone would make a grand display, assisted by 
single and double Wallflowers, Erysimums, and the usual spring flowers ; indeed, with them a garden 
with ite baskets and vases may be kept very gay in the early part of the season. These annuals must 
be sown on Hght, sandy, and rather poor soil, in a situation not fully exposed to the mid-day sun, but 
where there is a free circulation of air, and where, at the same time, they are not likely to suffer from 
stagnant moisture about their stents. Should the winter prove very severe, a few evergreen branches 

* Glenny's Properties of Flowers. 
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A DESIGN FOR A ROSE GARDEN, AND A PLEA FOE ROSES. 

may be thrown over the plants for protection, for they sufGer more from the son acting on their frozen 
tissue, than from excessive cold. Transplant to the beds either in November or January, if the wea- 
ther is suitable ; but after the middle of February, they will not succeed if transplanted, as the dry 
winds of March will be sure to pca?eh th«n up before they are established. These annuals we some- 
times plant in entire beds, but more frequently around the margins, leaving the centre filled 
with bulbs, which, being taken up in May, give room for the summer occupants to be planted 
without disturbing the annuals, which will continue to bloom until the summer plants require the 
room.— H. P. Y. ^ 

A DESIGN FOR A ROSE GARDEN, AND A PLEA FOR ROSES. 

fHE accompanying plan and sketches for a Rosery, designed by Mr. Herman Scitz (of Munich), now 
residing at Chatsworth, are submitted to the readers of the Oardeners' Magazine of Botany, as 
suitable arrangements for displaying a goodly variety of the numerous beautiful Climbing, Pillar, 
Dwarf, and Standard Roses, which, through the assiduity and discrimination of our great Rose cultu- 

rists, are now worthy of introduction to — aye, and are deserving a 
more distinguished position in — the flower garden scenes of Eng- 
land. 

Previous to adverting to details, however, it may not be con- 
sidered out of place to direct an observation or two in reference to 
the present position of " La Reine des flours" in the minority of 
our gardens. 

It will not be controverted — albeit, the numberless " beauties 
of the Rose/' Messrs. Rivers, Lane, Paul, Francis, Wood, &c., have 
brought to our garden gates, as it were — that the Queen of flowers, is too generally permitted, or 
rather compelled, to occupy a situation inferior to her regal rank, and the very reverse of dignified j 
nor will it be gainsayed that there exists scarcely a garden of any pretensions, where the introduction 
of Roses, en tnassej might not advantageously be effected. 

It is quite true, however, that occasional very laudable exceptions to the state of things just alluded 
to, might be enumerated. For example, there is, or was, at Nuneham, Oxfordshire, a Rosarium re- 
flecting no small credit on its artist; and the 
same might be said of an unique little Rose- 
garden which I remember to have seen, some 
few years ago, at Flitwich, Bedfordshire ; and, 
doubtless, of other gardens also, in various parts 
of the country! whic^ it may not have been my 
good fortune to see. 

Still, after having, from time to time, visited 
some of the principal gardens in Britain, and 
learnt somewhat of places that have not come under my own immediate observation, I would I could, but 
regret I cannot, adduce a single instance where, in my humble estimation, the Rose receives due homage ! 
On the contrary, I cannot refrain from asserting my conviction and surprise, that, with a very limited 
nxmiber of exceptions, the glorious tribes of the Rose experience manifest indignities throughout the 
entire range of our flower-gardens ; and, moreover, that in the grandest places, as well as in more 
circumscribed garden scenes, there is apparent a marvellous absence of concentrated Rose gardens. 

The design for a Rosery now presented, neither assumes a remedy for all this, nor presumes perfec- 
tion in displaying Roses to advantage upon our lawns and shrubberies — ^far from it ; but it is premised 
the plan may not be deemed otherwise than a step in the right direction, and, if so, worthy of inser- 
tion in this periodical. 

It should be observed, however, that the adoption of such a plan would not be practicable unless 
upon a somewhat extensive scale — a parallelogram of 150 feet by 100 feet, for example, being the least 

REFERENCE TO PLAN, Paoe 93 :— 




TB£LLIAOE ACCOHPANIUE^T : No. 2. 



a.— Pond of water margined with dwarf, and embowered with 

dimbing Roses. 
5.— Oravel walks, 
c— Grass. 

<f.— Colonnade festooned and embowered with climbing Hoses, 
ff.— Flights of steps supported with vases. 
/.—Raised seats embowered with Roses and supported with vases. 



^.—Parterre on gravel aiTanged with masses of Teo-sccntcd and 

Chinese Rose«i. 
h, — Irregular combinations of various " Sununer and Autumnal" 

Roses, 
m— Vases filled with dwarf Roses, 
o.— Standard Roses of different heights. 





A DESIGN FOR A B06B OAKDeN^, ADD A FLEA FOR ROSES. 

space it should be attempted upon ; wluist* on UieoUbor hand, the design could, of ooune, be executed 
upon the most extensive scale that local 9ur0UiftBtanee« adautted ot 

The situation of such a parterre, f$Jt from beiog obtrusive^ it is intended should be somewhat se- 
cluded. Perhaps an appropriate site would best be obtained by dealing, well sub-draining, and to* 
ducing to an even surface, a suitable portion ei some extenaLVQ ahmbbery scene, oontigiieus to some 
main walk or walks, whence the principal oj^tfoaoh to it migixt be obteiiaed> and not far remote from 
the mansion. The proximity of lofty timber or ornamental trees woukU fox obvious reason^ be obj^o- 
tionable ; whereas the presence of a grown up shrubbery, of American plants and conmion evergreens, 
would confer the requisite degree of seclusion, exhibit a suitable back-ground mass, and afford con- 
siderable shelter^the lattei! bmng'an espi^ciiEit dJelidevs^um m 1lu» eiiltilre \Qt somn^of th^ Atmt beauti- 
ful tender sorts of Roses ; whilst hardier kinds would also derive much benefit by being less exposed 
to the sweeping blasts we not unfrequently experience in spring and early summer. 

It is presumed that a judicious blencKng of grass and gravel, conjoined with the addition of a 
central basin of translucent water, containing gold fish and a few choice aquatics, and having a foun- 
tain, vase, or statue placed in the centre — the entire basin, with its concentric walk, being embowered 
with Climbing Roses — the entire garden, being surrounded with a light skeleton colonnade, also 
covered and festooned with Climbing Roses, would produce a varied and highly pleasing effect in a 
garden of the kind. 

The sketches 1 and 2, exhibit the trelliage accompaniments to the Rosarium ; and it will be 
obvious they present admirable sites for displaying Climbing Roses in great variety. Rod iron would, 
of course, be the most appropriate material to employ in their erection, although wood is sometimes 
used. Tliese trelliage accompaniments should not be leas than nine or ten feet high, nor should the 
width of the outer colonnade be less than seven or eight feet. 

The walk beneath may either be made of gravel, paved with wood or stone, or formed of asphalte, 
according to taste ; doubtless gravel would present the best appearance, provided that of a good quality 
be obtainable in the locality. 

In the sketch No. 1, it will be perceived that a frontage with open columns has been given to the 
colonnade on the inner or garden side in order that the promcnadcr, beneath a canopy of Climbing 
Roses, may be enabled to look down upon the Roscry beneath, arranged with standard and dwarf 
masses. Were the shrubbery in the background arranged with American plants and other choice 
evergreens for ornamental effect, there would be an obvious advantage attending the forming of both 
sides of the colonnade alike j but, if the reverse of such an arrangement be adopted — the background 
merely consisting of a thicket of common shrubs, &c. — the better plan would e\'idently be to close in 
the outer side of the promenade with a thick hedge of Laurel, Ivy, Box, Laurustinus, Holly, or 
Yew, amongst which Bengal and eomman China Roses might be introduced for enlivening the scene. 

On the inner or garden side of the rose-covered boundary walk, Climbing sorts, suitable for pro- 
ducing what are termed " Pillar Roses," might be introduced in conjunction with Standards, and a 
vase or two for breaking the monotony of the long line of trelliage, &c The sorts suitable for Pillar 
Roses would be best disposed by planting them against the main supports or columns of the trellis- 
work, training a portion of their growth over the roof of the latter, whilst the remainder of their long 
flexible shoots would depend, and by a little management and attention form projecting " pillars" of 
luxuriant beauty. 

Steps are shown in the plan conducting fr'om the garden to the trellised eoloainade surrounding the 
former, and which it is intended should be elevated some three or four feet above the general level, 
and upon which, in the respective angles of the parallelogram, raised seats canopied with Climbing 
Roses are also indicated. 

Situations for Standard Roses, varying in height from two to six or more feet, and vases, are de- 
scribed on the plan by minute circles and dotted Enes for the former, and by small squares for the 
latter. Miniature, Provence, or Pompon, with Dwarf, Chinese, or " Fairy" Roses, would be the most 
suitable kinds for planting vases with j and if the bases or pedestals of the latter were planted with 
choice climbing kinds, the partial interspersion of these through the garden would doubtless be pro- 
ductive of the most unique result ; and the same miniature tribes might appropriately be further em- 
ployed in furnishing the small circles formed at the base of Standards, as well as for describing compact 
zones of Dwarf Roses to the margins of the larger and more varied groups on grass ; for, in connection 
with grass, these attractive little Roses always look exceedingly well. 

Finally, as regards the sorts best adapted for producing rich irregular masses on the grass portion 
of our plan. The selection and arrangement, in this instance also, must obviously be dependent on the 
taste of the proprietor; suffice it to premise here, that among the numberless varieties of what are 
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CARNATIONS AND PICOTBBS— N'OlRTflBRN P. BOtJTHERN TAKIETTES. 



termed ** sammer and autamnal" Roses, thet« need be no standing still for want of subjects. Doubt- 
less, however, an arrangement for blending together « goodly rnnnber of the best sorts selected from 
eaeh class of these prineipal divisions, if made judiciously' and carri^ out tastefcdly in the grouping 
and disposition of them, would be tihe most pleftSing, if not ftp]propriate one that could be adopted. 
Similar ebserrutions to the fi>reg€iing must also apply to the choice and disposition of Climbing, 
Standard, and PilUo* Boses, indispcnsalyLs to the creatioit and adornment of such a Hoseryasthe pre- 
ceding rcmaiiEs haye attempted to describe. 



CARNATIONS AND PICOTEBS.— NORTHERN, t. SOUTHERN VARIETIES. 

JJNBER this heading two grand exhibitions have been held dui-ing the last few weeks, one for th$ 
^ southern division, at the Royal N^ursbi'y,^ Slough, on July 25th j and that for tJxe. northern district at 
Derby on August 7th. These exhibitions origii^ated with Mr. Edwards, of Waoe Cottage, HollQway, 
in a desire to settle the long standing differences between the northern and southern growers, as to the 
quality of their various productions ; the former accusing their opponents of showing large moppy 
flowers, while the latter assert that the flowers as shown by the northern growei:s, are scarcely removed 
from single blessedness, being so severely d^essec^as, in some cases, not to leave more than two tiers of 
petals — therefore, the northern growers dress to what they consider perfection, while the southern 
growers wish to grow the flowers to as near an approximation as possible of their standard. For the 
information of those who are not versed in floricultural technicalities, it may be necessary to obsen^e 
that Carnations and Picotees, and also Pinks, when shown as cut flowers are dressed j thajt i^ all run 
or deformed petals are removed, and those retained are placed so as to imbricate and present a uniform 
appearance. Now there can be no question tiiat if it were possible to get flowers to suoh a state of 
perfection as they would not require any dressing, it would be a move in the right direction ; and, on 
the same principle it must be equally evident that a flower which presents the greatest quantity of 
properly marked and uniform petals, must be the best. Hence the southern standard of perfection is 
tlie best, and enjoins a higher finish, as it were, to the flowers than the standard of the northern 
growers. Judging, however, of the dressing of the flowers as we saw them at Slough, we should be 
inclined to say with a son of the Green Isle, that so feix as dressing was concerned, the north and south 
country flowers, if " there was any difference, were both alike j" for, judging them by that test, it would 
have required a very sharp eye to haVe detected any dissimilarity. Leaving, however, the matter in 
dispute to those interested, we will proceed to detailed reports of the two meetings, which, we doubt 
not, will be interesting to the growers of these magnificent flowers. 

AWARD OF PRIZES AT SLOUGH. 



NOKTHESN RAISBD CABKATIOKB— SIX BLOOHS. 

First, Mr. Turner, Slough, for Admiral Curzon, Prin- 
cess (Taylor), Premier (Millwood), Cradley Pet, Splen- 
dour, and Lord Milton. Second, Mr. Barrinffer, Bedfordy 
for Paul Pky, King of Scarlets, Admiral Cmron, Lord 
Milton, Pr^er, and Lovely Ann. Third, Mr, DodweU, 
Derby, for Premier, Admiral Curzon, Seedling, Beauty 
of Woodhoose, Squire Trow, and Pyraoaathns. Fourth, 
Mr. Bragg^ Sloughy for I)efianoe» Squire Trow, Henry 
Kirke WMtCy Paul Piy, King of Soarleta, and Beauty 
of Woodhouae. Fifth, Mr. WiUmer, Sunbury, for King 
of Scarlets, Victory, True Briton, Squire MeyneU, Bain- 
bow, and Queen of England. 

80T7THERN GABNATIOKS. 

First, Mr. Turner, for Duncan (May), Justice Shal- 
low (May), Princess Royal (Puxlcy), Howard (Puxley), 
Owen Glendower (May), and Lorenzo (May). Second, 
Mr. Bragg, for Flora's Garland, Hero of Middlesex, 
Prince Albert, Prince Arthur, Sarah Payne, and Con- 
quering Hero. Third, Mr. Keynes, Salisbury, for Prince 
Albert (Hale), Sarah Payne, Flora's Garland, Prince of 
Wales (Puzley), Lord BandiiFe, and Prince Albert 
(Puxley). Fourth, Morgan May, Esq., Sonnmg, for 
Timon (May), Percy (May), Falconbridge (May), 
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Bardolph (May), Bolinbroke (May), and Prince Albert 
(Puxley). Fiffli, Mr, Edwards, SoUoway, for Sarah 
Payne, Harriet, Prince Albert (Hale), Julia, Flora's 
Garland, and Lydia. 

SOXTTBrBftN PICOTEBS. 

First, Mr. Turner, for Princess Royal (Willmer), 
Gem (YoueU), Ophelia (May), Mrs. Barnard (Barnard), 
Queen Victoria (Green), and Cressida (May). Second, 
Mr. Lochmer, JPaddington, for Princess Royal, Lady 
Harriet Moore (Turner), Lorina, Queen Victoria 
(Green), Mrs. Barnard, and Amy. Third, Mr, May, 
for Cleopatra, Juliet, Ophelia, Viola, Princess Royal, 
and Beatrice. Fourth, Mr. Bragg, for Gem, Venus, 
Princess Royal, Portia, Lady Alice Peel, and Jenny 
Lind. Fifth, Mr. Keynes, for Lady Harriet Moore, 
Isabella (Wildman), Juliet (May), Princess Royal 
("Willmer), tlseful (Sealy), and Mrs. Barnard. 

NOETHERN PICOTEES. 

First, Mr. DodiceU, for Mary (Dodwell), Miss Rosa 
(Merrywcather), Prince of Wales (Marris), Alfred 
(Dodwell), Prince Albert (Marris), and Seedling 26 
(Dodwell). Second, Mr. Turner, for Prince Albert 
(Marris), Unexpected (Marris), Prince of Wales (Mar- 
ris), Duke of Rutland (HoUyoake), Alfred (Dodwell), 
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and Mary (Bodwell). Third, Mr, Keynes^ for Procon- 
sul, Emma, Prince Albert, Lady Sale, Lord John Bus- 
sell, and Privateer. Fourth, Mr. WiUtner^ for Mr. 
Green, Prince of Wales, Field Marshal, Fair Ellen, 
Emperor, and Emily. 

The premier prizes between the first stands of 
northern and southern flowers, were awarded to Mr. 
Turner, both in Carnations and Picotees. 

CLASS SHOWING. 

CABNATIONS — ^SCABLBT BIZABIUB. 

First, Mr. Turner, for Emperor (Puxley). Second, 
Mr. Turner, for Admiral Curzon. Third, Mr. Keynea, 
for Prince Albert (Hale). Fourth, Mr. Turner, iot 
Bardolph (May). 

CRiMSoir bizahrbs. 

First, Mr. Turner, for Lord Milton. Second and 
Third, Mr. Young, Twyford, for Seedling. Fourth, 
Mr. Turner, for Lord Milton. 

PINK BIZABBES. 

First, Mr, Turner, for Henry Kirke White (Taylor). 
Second, Mr, May, for Falconbridge (May). Third, 
Mr. Turner, for Falconbridge (May). Fourth, Mr. 
Keynes, for Twyford Perfection. 

8GAKLET FLAXBS. 

First, Mr. Turner, for Justice Shallow (May). 
Second, Mr. Keyties, for William IV. Third, Mr. Tur- 
ner, for Justice Shallow (May). Fourth, Mr. Edwards, 
for Lydia. 

FUBFLE PLAKBB. 

First, Mr. Adams, for Fremier (Millwood). Second, 
Mr. Turner, for Perfection (Puxley). Third, Mr. Tur- 




ner, for Great Northern (Ely). Fourth, Mr. Adorns^ 
for Lord Byron. 

PINS. FLAKBB. 

First, Mr. WiOmer, for Flora's Garland. Second, 
Mr. Adams, for Prince Arthur. Thii^ Mr. WiU- 
mer, for Bosetta. Fourth, Mr. Turner, for Ariel 
(May). 

PICOTESB — LIOHT-BBD EDGB. 

First and Second, Mr. DodweU, for Maiy (Dodwell). 
Third, Rev. A. Matthews, for Cassandra. Fourth, Mr. 
Turner, for Gem (Youfdl). 

UOHT-FUBPLB. 

First, Mr. Turner, for Prince Albert Second, Mr. 
Bragg, for Juliet Third, Bev. A. Matthews, for Purity. 
Fourth, Bev. A. Matthews, for Circe. 

HBAYT-FUBPLB. 

First, Mr. Turner, for Alfred (Dodwdl). Seoond, 
Mr. Turner, for Viola (May). Third, Mr. Turner, for 
Seedling (May), Fourth, Mr. May, for Viohi. 

LI0HT-B08B. 

First, second, and third, Mr. Turner, for Mrs. 
Bamaid. Fourth, Mr. Turner, for Countess How 
(Hollyoake). 

HSAVY BED EDGE. 

First, Mr. Adams, for Prince of Wales (Marris). 
Second and third, Mr. Dodwell, for Prince of Wales (Mar- 
ris). Fourth, Mr. Turner, for King James (Headlcy). 

HBAYT-ROSB. 

First, Mr, Turner, for Queen Victoria (Green). 
Second and third, Mr. Turner, for Venus (Headlcy). 
Fourth, Mr. Turner, for Unexpected (Marris). 



AWARD OF PRIZES AT DERBY. 



NOBTHBRN CABNATIONB — IN SIXES. 

First, Mr. DodwcU, for Princess, Admiral Curzon, 
Seedling 31, Seedling 47, Seedling 32, and Premier. 
Second, Mr. Haines, for Black Diamond (Haines), 
Hamlet, Lady Ely, Squire Moyncll, William IV. (Wil- 
son), Lord Lowisham. Third, Mr. Turner, for Miss 
Rushin, Lord Lewisham, Seedling (Hollyoake), Admi- 
ral Curzon, Seedling (Marris), Lord Byron. Fourth, 
Mr, Bustoell, for Lord Byron, Admiral Curzon, Ocean 
Queen, King of Scarlets, Bellerophon, Lord Milton. 
Fifth, Mr. Bayley, for Seedling (Dodwell), Lord Mil- 
ton. True Britoi), Admiral Curzon, Squire Meyncll, and 
Seedling (Dodwell). 

SOUTHBBN CABKATIONB. 

First, Mr. Turner, for Flora's Garland, Emperor 
(Puxley), Poins (May), Jenny Lind (Puxley), Tybalt 
(May), Ariel (May). Second, Mr. Haines, for Hot- 
spur (May), Flora's Garland, Apollo, Ariel, Excellent, 
Venus (Willmer). Third, Mr. Dodwdl, for Firebrand, 
President, Apollo, Lord RancliflTc, Ariel, Prince Albert. 
Fourth, Mr. Edwards, for Queen, Mary Ann, Ariel, 
Lord Randiffe, Hero of Middlesex, Flora's Garland. 
Fifth, Mr. Bragg, for Ariel, Flora's (xarland, Prince 
Albert, Sarah Payne, Prince de Nassau, Princess 
RoyaL 

nOETHBBK PICOTEBB. 

First, Mr. Turner, for Victoria Regina (Manis), 
Alfred (Dodwell), Countess Howe (Marris), Duke of 




Rutland (Hollyoake), Grace Darling (Marris), Alice 
(Dodwell). Second, Mr. Dodwdl, for Alfixjd (Dod- 
well), Princess Royal (Marris), Prince of Wales (Mar- 
ris), Fanny (Dodwell), Miss Rosa (Merrywether), 
Duke of Rutland (Hollyoake). Third, Mr. Bayley, for 
Seedling (Dodwell), Prince of Wales, Seedling (Dod- 
well), Iphigene (Marris), Seedling (Dodwell). Fourth, 
Mr Haines, for Prince of Wales, Prince Albert (Mar- 
ris), Miss Rosa, Seedling (Hudson), Seedling (Haines), 
Proconsul. Fifth, Mr. Merrywether, for Miss Rosa, 
Mrs. Wood (Merrywether), Lady Franklin (Merry- 
wether), Lady Sale (Ely), Seedling 35. 

SOUTHEBN PIOOTEEB. 

First Mr. Turner, for Mrs. Barnard, Juliet (May), 
Cleopatra (May), Green's Queen, Viola (May), Lorina 
(BuTTOughes). Second, Mr. Merrywether, for Presi- 
dent, Delicata (Holliday), Jessica (May), Princess 
Royal (Willmer), Mrs. Barnard, Green's Queen. Third, 
Mr. Dodwell, for Green's Queen, Juliet, Mrs. Barnard, 
Lorina, Venus (Headley), Gem (Touell). Fourth, Mr. 
Bragg, for Gem, Lady Harriett Moore, Princess Royal, 
Juliet, Venus, Jenny lind. Fifth, Mr, Bayley, for 
Isabella, Mrs. Barnard, Juliet, Lorina, Venus, Princess 
Alice (Wood). 

CLASS SHOWING. 

CABNATIONB— SCABLBT BIZABBS8. 

First, Admiral Curzon, Mr, BueweU, Second do.. 
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Mr, Saines, 
Seedling. 



Third do., Messrs. SehoUjleld. Fourth, 



CBIM80N BIZAILRES. 



First, second, and third, Jenny Lind, Mr» Turner, 
Fourth, Black Diamond, Mr, Eaines. 

PINS. BIZARBB8. ' 

First, Prince Albert, Mr. Bragg. The paucity of , 
blooms in this class presented any jBorther award. ! 



FT7RFLE FLAKBS. 

First, Squire Meynell, Mr. Bumcell. Second, Lord 
Byron, ifr. Buawett, Third, Premier, Mr. Barringer. 
Fourth, Squire Meynell, Mr, Mainet. 

SCAULET FLAKB9. 

First, second, third, and fomth, Duke of DeTon- 
shire, Mr. Barringer. 

ROSE FLAKES. 

First and second, Lady Ely, Mr. Haines. Third, 
Princess Royal, Mr. Turner. Fourth, Flora's Garland, 
Mr. Haines. 

PICOTEES. —HEAVY RED-EDGED. 

First, Picnic, Mr. Harrison. Second, Isabella, Mr. 
Haines. Third, Picnic, Mr. Harrison, Fourth, Sang 
James, Messrs. SchoUfield. 

LIOHT-RKD. 

First, Seedling, 70, Mr. DodweO. Second, Pay- 
master, Mr. Harrison. Third, Grem, Mr. Bustoell. 
Fourth, do., Mr. Barringer. 

HEAVY-PURPLE. 

First, second, and third, Alfred, Mr. DodweU. 



LIGHT-PURPLE. 

First and second, Leader, Mr. Bannnger. Third, 
Juliet, Mr. Turtier. Fourth, do., Mr. DodweU. 

HEAVY-ROSE. 

First, Green's Queen, Mr. Turner. Second, do., 
Mr. Bodweli. Third, Venus, Mr. Turner. Fourth, 
Victoria regina, Mr, Turner. 

LIGHT-ROSE. 

First, second, and third, Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Dod- 
tceil. 

The premier prifes wece awmrded to Mr. Turtier^ of 
the Boyal Nursery, Slough, for hie stand of Southern 
Cttcnations, six magnifioent specimens ; and to his stand 
of Northern Picotecs, also displaying the highest skill 
in cidtivation, combixied ¥rith the lasest quality. 

SEEDLINGS. 

First-class certificates were awarded to Mr. Turner ^ 
for Puxle3r's Jenny Lind, C. B., decidedly the finest of 
its class; to Mr. Barringer, for his seedling Scarlet 
Flake, Duke of Devonshire ; to Mr. Wood, fi}r Bobin- 
son's Elizabeth (heavy-red Picotee), a flower of fine 
pro^rttes, well marg^ed with bright red, and extra 
fine in the white or ground colour ; and to Mr. Dod-^ 
tcell, for Alfred (heavy purple), a variety which has ob- 
tained a number of awards altogether imprecedented. 
An immense number of seedlings was produced. Those 
especially calling for notice were Marns's Grace Dar- 
ling, Coimtess Howe, Victoria regina, and HoUyoake's 
Duke of Rutland (exhibited by Mr. Turner), all of 
first-claM quality, and such as will hereafter be seen in 
every leading stand. Harrisot^s Picnic, as shown, waa 
too small to make a first-class flower ; high cultivation 
may, however, remedy this. 



While on the subject of Camations and Picotees, we may state, for the information of exhibitors 
of those flowers, that we have reason to know that the exhibition committee of the Horticultural 
Society, in arranging their schedule of prizes for next year, have adopted our suggestions in the last 
part of this periodical, and that all Florists' flowers must be shown in pots. The prizes, as ofifered 
by us, will also be awarded in July by the Horticultural Society's censors. On this subject we shall 
be glad to hear the opinions of our floricultural Mends. — A. 
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Charms of a Garden. — ^The beauty of a garden is no small portion of its attraction, but it is the firagrance that 
has the charm which wins us. Let us step into a flower-garden after a shower of rain, when the Sweet-brier, the 
Mignonette, the Bose, the Stock, and the Pink or Carnation, as the case may be, all give out their perfumes, and 
vainly may we seek in any other scene the delightful Bensations which we feel at that moment — sensations which 
can o«ily be augmented in power by the companions we may have at the time. Let us go home from a crowded 
city, fatigued with the business of the day, and stroll into the garden, even la the dark, and the air redolent of 
sweets, seems to belong to another world. Who, then, would be without a garden if he had once enjoyed the 
pleasure ? Who would neglect, among the gay and brilliant tenants of the parterre, those unassuming plants 
which yield the most delicious odours ? The Tulip has its charms, but they are for the eye. The Psoony, the 
Banimculus, and many other gaudy flowers, may light up the borders, and give a brightness to the landscape ; 
but it is the scented flowers that waft us, as it were, into regions unlike the busy world, and remind us of the 
Eden which we have only read of, and fimcy we have imitated. Neglect not then the Violet, and the Lily of the 
VaUey, and the Wallflower, for they gratify the senses early ; but they have hardly passed away when the 
Mignonette, Stock, Pink, Bose, Sweet Pea, Carnation, Heliotrope, and Clematis, follow each other in rapid 
succession, until the whole scene becomes desolate by firost and perhaps snow. What are the Dahlia and the 
Hollyhock but splendid colour and form ? Effective to the sight, but destitute of perfume. Let your vacant 
spaces be filled with Mignonette. Have your Sweet Peas in patches about the garden. Let not Sweet-briers and 
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Boses be wanting, or Stocks, PinkB, and Clove Carnations, be absent Let your odoriferous flowers begin early, 
The Violet will fill t]>e air until the Hyacinth comes to load it with sweet scents ; and there is no reason why 
there should be a cessation of perfume until the frost cuts off everything. We have seen gardens wherein all 
manner of beauties were placed, but the odoriferous plants and flowers were neglected, and for us and thousands 
of others such gardens are divested of half their charms. — Country Gentleman. 

Grass Cloth. — At the Edinburgh Botanical Society meeting, on July 11th, Dr. Cleghom exhibited ajacket of the 
Grass-cloth of commerce, manufactured from the fibres of the Bmhmeria nlvea of botanists, the Urtica tenaoissima 
of Eoxburgh. The plant is cultivated in Sumatra, where Marsden says, " the shoots are cut down, dried, and 
beaten, aftet which the rind is stripped off;** the fibres so obtained are of very great strength and fineness* In 
Penang it is likewise cultivated ; the Malay name in that island is Jtami. Specimens sent to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society from Dr. M*Gowan of Ningpo, were found by Dr. Falconer to corresjtond exactly with those 
grown in the Botanic Garden of Calcutta, where it had been introduced from Sumatra in the days of Boxbui^ 
with a view to obtaining its valuable fibres. The weight qf the jacket above mentioned was five ounces, and it 
cost three rupees. The fabric is coming into increasing consumption in South India, being imported from 
Singapore and China in narrow webs. It is much esteemed for light clothing during the hottest weather. Dr. 
Balfour also exhibited an interesting series of fibres of the same nature, fine and coarse, from different species of 
hemp-nettle. 
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FLOWER GARDEN.— IN-DOOH DEPART- 
MENT. 

Conservator p. — Former directions are still available 
here for the early part of the month, but towards the 
end it will be necessary, more especially in the northern 
parts of the country, to prepare for getting the plants 
into their winter quarters. Do not, however, be in a 
hurry ; if it continues fine and not too wet, the plants 
wiU be best out of doors. Continue to ventilate the 
house very finely both tight and day, and discontinue 
shading, as the plants will require all the sun now to 
ripen ubo wood. Liquid manure may also be dispensed 
with for this season. Get the house thoroughly cleaned 
before the plants are taken in, and, if necessary, clean 
the flues, or repair the hot water apparatus. Have all 
the regular occupants of the house thoroughly cleaned ; 
wash the Camellias and Oranges with soap and water, 
to eradicate and also to prevent the spread of scale and 
other insects. A thorough cleaning at the present time 
wiU save much time during the winter. 

Orangery. — Still continue a lively growing temper- 
ature, with plenty of air, and syrinffe daily with dean 
water, unless the weather is very dim. Liquid manure 
may be used once more, giving a good soaking both to 
the borders and pots, but afterwards clean water will be 
sufficient. Some of the forwardest ftnit will now begin 
to ripen, and therefore a free circulation of air is neces- 
sary to insure fine flavour. If circumstances compel you 
to follow the barbarous practice of turning your Orange 
trees out of doors during the summer, take care to get 
them under cover before the balls are supersaturated 
with the autumnal rains. 

Forcing House. — Get this in readiness to commence 
forcing shortly, and in the mean time it may be filled 
with specimens to give plenty of room to the stove 
plants. Azaleas intended for early blooming cannot have 
the buds too forward at this season ; indeed, if they are 
not tolerably strong and plump in the autumn it is vain 
to expect them to bloom early. 

Buibs, — To flower Hyacinth and other bulbs at 
Christmas, it is indispensable that they be potted before 
the end of the month, and be plunged in some cool 
place, so as to start the roots without influencing the 
tops. To grow them to perfection, they must have a 
light rich soil, and deep pots. Last year we bloomed 
180 kinds of Hyacinths, but out of that quantity we had 
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only twenty-five that were suitable for early forcing, and 
many of those were the common weU-inown kinds. 
Polyanthus Narcissus, are bad this season. They have 
been suffering from the attacks of iosects for several 
years past, and we have the authority of one of the most 
extensive growers near Haarlem for saying they are in- 
ferior. Those who admire Tulips will find the yellow 
Due van ThoU an excellent forcer, and dcliciously sweet. 

Boutins. — See to the plants intended for forcing. 
Lilacs and Roses may be pruned towards the end of the 
month. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Ealmias, &c., should 
be potted early too, so as to get them established, to 
ensure their blooming properly. Proceed with the pot- 
ting of Tree and Neapolitan Violets, Pinks, Carnations, 
and Sweet WilHams, for early forcing, and attend care- 
fully to Mignonette, now just up, and sow another crop 
for succession. A. 

Orchid House. — Look well to all plants that are 
making strong growth. See whether or not you can- 
not very much improve upon former years : I think you 
can if you try ; for instance, where you used to water 
such things as Ansellia africana, Cyrtopodiums, Gram- 
matophyllums, Catasetums, Peristerias, and all such 
strong growing things once overhead, just try the effect 
of three or four times on fine clear days in order to 
throw them into the most complete state of development, 
and then after a proper season of repose, the result 
will be most telling in the quantity of bloom they 
must give. Be cautious in wet weather to keep the 
atmosphere healthy by lighting the fire occasionally, 
in order to keep the air in motion. It will be well to 
inure the plants in this house now to a little more sun- 
light both morning and evening, and when the nights 
are cold it will be necessary to make up a litUe fire 
before going to bed. Avoid, now that the nights are get- 
ting long, throwing water about the floors and tables 
after mid-day. 

Stove. — If you intend to excel next year in this de* 
partment, let nothing be neglected now, merely because 
the glory in a great measure is departed, but rather to 
compensate for the loss of the beauties that are faded, 
let all be nice and clean. Persevere to get rid of all 
kinds of vermin which increase so fast at this season of 
the year, and recoUect if they are allowed to spread un- 
molested, as is too frequently the case when the season 
is over, they will be ten times more trouble to keep in 
check in the spring. All Ixoras should be cut over 
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without delay, and be grown on for a few weeks in a 
brisk dujog bed with plenty of air, where this is con- 
venient, if not approach this treatment as near as you 
can. Air this house freely, but shut up early to eoon- 
omixe fuel as long as you can. J. G. 

GREENHOUSE HARD- WOODED PLANTS. 

If previous instructions have been duly carried out, 
little now remains to be done except regularly attending 
to watering, &c. In a general way, all specimens in- 
tended for decorating the greenhouse during winter or 
next spring should be nicely tied, by the beginning of 
this month. However, many of the Zichyas, and 
other climbing plants on trellises, will yet make consid- 
erable growth ; these can be trained at any convenient 
time after the plants are housed. Should any thrifty 
young plants seem to want a shift it may still be done, 
out keep them either in the house or frame where tiiey 
can be protected in case of heavy rain. 

Towards the middle of the month it is a good plan 
to erect a temporary house or frame- work strong enough 
to support a few spare lights, the sides can be formed 
of mats. Both lights and mats may be easily removed 
in fine weather. Such a contrivance is an excellent 
place for some of the more hardy things, they will 
stand well in it till the end of October, and it gives 
plenty of room in the house for the tender, and choicer 
kinds. 

Look well to the heating apparatus, painting, 
gUuring &c., and have every part of the house washed, 
and in readiness for housing the best plants by the 
end of the month. 

Azakas. — Those plants that are showing the bloom 
buds prominently might be set out of doors for a fort- 
night, or three weeks ; take care, however, to protect 
them, should anything like frost occur. Those not 
fairly set may still be kept as warm as possible. 

Attend to the directions given for young plants as in 
last month. 

CcaneUias, — These will require nothing more than a 
good syringing now and then, to wash off any insects 
or dust, that may collect on the foliage. Any plants 
that were inarched in spring should now be fit to take 
off. Secure the parts united with two or three good 
ties, and keep them in a dose frame well shaded for 
two or three weeks. J. F. 

Heathery, — Guard against too much wet to the 
specimen plants, but do not attempt to house them bo- 
fore the end of tiie month. A temporary frame with a 
few old lights or even a wateiproof cloth thrown over 
them will be found an excellent protection in case of 
continuous rain. Potting should nave been completed 
by this time ; but, etill, if any of the fr«e growing kinds 
appear to require more pot room let them have it, but 
bo cautious in watering afterwards. Many of the late 
blooming tricolors and ampullaccas have yet their wood 
to make, and while they are growing at the top, fear 
not but ihej will make way at the root. These sudden 
changes are very favourable to the generation of mil- 
dew, therefore keep a sharp look out upon the kinds 
subject to it, and sulphur tnem immediately. Yoimg 
stock must be protected from too much wet ; but let 
it remain in the open air for some time longer. Get 
the plants thoroughly cleared of dead foliage before re- 
movuig them to their winter quarters. W. P. A. 

GREENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 
JPeiargoniuma. — Shake clean out of the old soil, prune 
the foots, and re-pot into small pots, well drained, all 
those cut down early which have broken, and are sufii- 
cicntly forward for that operation, using a good rich 
compost Be careful not to over-pot them, as it is very 
injurious at this season of the year. Continue to put 




out of doors those which have gone out of flower, to 
harden, preparatory to cutting down. Cut down all 
those which have gone out of flower, if sufficiently 
ripened, and put in the cuttings in a cold frtune, or 
under hand-glasses. As soon as they are rooted, pot off 
into small pots, and keep them close for a few days ; 
sprinkle over-head occasionally, until well established 
in the pots, when they may be exposed to the full light 
and air, which will give them strength previous to 
housing in the autumn. Stir the surface soil occasion- 
ally to admit the air to the roots, which will greatly 
assist them. If not previously done, sow seeds of the 
most esteemed kinds ; if large enough, pot oS, into sepa- 
rate pots, those already up, and, as soon as established, 
give all the air possible. Pick out all the flowers and 
buds of the fancy varieties, to cause them to break into 
wood, these may be treated in all respects the same as 
the former, unless the weather should prove very wet, 
when they will require protection in a house or cold 
frame, where the lights can be removed at pleasure. 

Caleeolarioi. — ^Where these have broken up suffi- 
ciently strong, shake them dean out of the old soiL 
divide and re -pot them into small pots well drained, in 
a rich, light, sandy compost, and put them in a cold, 
close frame, until thoroughly established. Continue to 
put in cuttings under hand-glasses, or in cold frames 
in a shaded situation, place them thin in the pots, or 
they will be liable to damp ofll If not already done, 
sow seeds for spring flowering. If large enough, prick 
off into store pots those already up, and be careful to 
keep them clear of all decaying leaves and insects. 

Cinerarias. — These will by this time have thrown 
up their suckers, which should be carefully taken off 
with a portion of the roots, and potted into small pots, 
in a good rich compost ; take cuttings, and put in a 
cold frame; as soon as rooted, pot off into separate pots ; 
keep them close for a few days, until they are estab- 
lished, then give them all the air possible. Be careful 
they do not get infested with insects, which a slight 
smoking now and then will prevent. 

ChryaanthemutM, — Shift into larger pots any which 
may require it, which will make them grow much 
stronger, and show finer flowers. Liquid manure may 
be given with advantage to such as are full of roots. 
Keep them clear of all small and superfluous shoots^ 
let them stand quite thin. Support the long shoots 
with stakes, which will prevent accidents from high 
winds. 

Boutine. — Continue to turn heaps of compost, that 
they may sweeten thoroughly for autumn potting; 
house soils for potting which are fit for use, taking ad- 
vantage of fine weather, that they may be dry. Wash 
dirty pots in wet weather, as clean ones are most essen- 
tial for the healthy growth of plants. H. K. 

FLOWER-GARDEN— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Viewed at a proper distance, our flower-gardens are, at 
the present season of the year, objects of great beauty 
and artistic skiQ; and these effects will be tiie more 
conspicuous, as there were present to the mind at plant- 
ing-out time those principles which have been more 
than once alluded to in these directions, and which all 
intelligent gardeners adhere to, in the arranging and 
distributing of massed plants. There are people who 
still tell you that there are no fixed principles to regu- 
late flower gardening; but such views can only mid 
countenance with those who look cursorily at things, 
and who never think of tracing the relation which sub- 
sists between objects, so as to see wherein things agree, 
and in what they differ, and consequently they arrive 
at no directing principle. Now is the time for obser- 
vation and careful attention to the different plants 
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growing in masses or otherwise, so a« to possess a sure 
and certain knowledge of their qualities as flower-gar- 
den plants, that when new plants come under the eye, 
the old may he compared with the new, and those 
selected out of hoth most expressive of intelligent effect. 
It is hy working into our flower-garden arrangement, 
from year to year, those new plants adapted for such 
purposes, that a continued interest will he kept up, and 
that progress he evident in and ahout it suited to our 
advanced intelligence. The great variety of Yerhenas, 
of purple and scarlet shades of colour, require to he 
gone over, and deciding on what sorts are hest adapted 
for steady eflfect, discard others with their hroken co- 
lours, at least for massing purposes. Scarlet Geraniums 
want looking at in the same way. Reed's Tedworth, 
Ivory's Scarlet, and Cottage Maid, are the best of the 
dwarf horse-shoe-leaved sorts, and will help to relieve 
the sameness of colour which is seen in most of our 
other dwaif Scarlet, Geraniums. The ** Flower of the 
Day," and similar coloured kinds, should he sot off by 
such as tJie purple Unique, or some other plants of that 
colour. 

Fropagatioth — Continue putting in cuttings of scarlet 
Geraniums in the open border in a warm, sheltered 
place, and they will soon root, or be sufficiently cal- 
loused over to stand the winter when potted up. Ver- 
benas intended to stand over the winter in store pots, 
may be rooted from cuttings at once, taking care to 
select large pots for the purpose, that frequent watering 
may be dispensed with in winter, and also to hold a 
good portion of fresh loamy soil from some old pasture 
field for the roots to run into, leaving sufficient depth 
within the mouth of the pot for sandy Jpeat, to insert 
the cuttings in and hold some water. They will root 
perfectly in a cold frame, if the frame is raised more 
than usual at the back, and the cuttings kept dose to 
the glass, it being only necessary to have the cuttings 
rooted and cut back before the winter sets in in earnest. 
Petunias rooted in cutting pots should be potted off singly 
into small pots and well stopped back ; and the same 
treatment applies to Lophospermimis, Anagallis, and 
all plants that will not siurive the winter in store pots. 
The low-growing Lobelias, Nicrembergias, Cupheas, 
Gazanias, and I should say the (Enothera prostrata, will 
do perfectly in store pots, prepared after the same man- 
ner as the Verbenas, with this difference, that rather 
more silver-sand is necessary on the surface of the soil 
prepared for the reception of the cuttings. Hooted 
cuttings of Phloxes, and other plants of a like nature, 
will require to be planted out singly where they are to 
stand during the winter, before the frost sets in, or the 
temperature of the soil falls much, that they may get 
thoroughly established in the soil. Sow early in the 
month annuals for spring blooming: all those from 
California will answer perfectly. J. C. 

Boae Garden. — ^The present season has been a very 
unfortunate one for blooming Eoses ; but has certainly 
produced most luxuriant wood, which must have every 
assistance to enable it to get as much ripened as pos- 
sible. Tie up any shoots that are Uable to be bent or 
broken by the wind ; and cut out any very weak shoots, 
80 as to let more light and air pass through the head ; 
and clean out any dead leaves that may have accumu- 
lated among the shoots. By no means top any of the 
shoots now, as nothing can be more injurious ; it will 
have a tendency to make the other budiB start, and the 
lower ones, that ought to be kept in as dormant a state 
as possible till the winter is over, will swell, and then, 
if the winter happens to be very severe, they will most 
likely bo very much hurt. 

Ferpetutd BoseSy if not done before, should be looked 
over to clean away the dead flowers, leaves, or any 
thing else that may make them look untidy; for, as 
they are making such fine growth, should the weatiier 







be fine we shall have ad unusually gay autumnal bloom. 
All wild shoots and suckers must be kept continually 
removed as soon as they make their appearance. Those 
budded this season should be gone over to loosen the 
bandaees ; and, as many of the buds are growing, they 
must be secured against accident, and the wild shoot 
cut to within five or six eyes of tiie bud of those that 
are growing ; but by no means try to make those grow 
this season that do not start of themselves. Buds may 
still be inserted with success in such shoots as the bark 
will part readily from the wood. Cuttings that have 
been struck in heat during the last two months must be 
potted off directly, and set in heat again till they have 
made fresh roots, when they must be removed to a cold 
frame to be hardened off; and as soon as they will bear 
it, they should be fully exposed to all fine weather; 
and whenever there is occasion for the lights to be on, 
they should be tilted up behind as high as they safely 
can be. From the middle to the end of the mouth 
cuttings of all the Perpetual, and with the exception of 
the Banksian, all the Climbing Boses may be put in 
under hand-glasses on a south border, where they must 
remain all the winter; the glasses must have a good 
portion of ah: when they are on, and must be taken off 
entirely on all fieivourable occasions, and not be shut 
down close till the nights are frosty. Those that were 
layered in summer should have the ground hoed between 
them two or three times during the month, as it greatly 
facilitates the enussion of roots, particularly after such 
heavy rains. H. M*M. 

Arhoretitm. — Towards the end of the month pre- 
parations should be made for the planting season, by 
turning over and otherwise preparing the compost heaps 
of loam and leaf mould, without which no choice trees 
ought ever to be planted. A good start is a primary 
object, and however congenial the natural soil may be, 
they will always be benefitted by some well mixed com- 
post. October is the best montii for lifting and trans- 
planting most deciduous trees ; therefore, if there is 
much to be done, I would recommend as many sites to be 
prepared this month as possible, as early planting, in my 
opinion, should never be omitted where there is a choice. 

Shrubbery. — Here also every preparation should be 
made for planting where required, also the lifting and 
re-arranging, of old shrubberies may be commenced. I 
propose under this head to make a few remarks on some 
of the most desirable shrubs, and think I cannot do bet- 
ter than to give a descriptive list, commencing with 
that beautiful family the Magnolia, collections of which 
ought to be in every garden. They require to be planted 
in conspicuous situations and flourish well in a mixture 
of loam, peat, and rotten leaves. 

Magnolia macrophyUay (North America, 1800). One 
of the finest of the genus, having a noble attractive 
foliage, and wonderfully beautiful flowers, some of 
which that I measured tlus season were flfteen inches in 
diameter ; the leaves are from eighteen inches to two 
feet long, and eight inches broad. 

3ffl^«oft« ^np^tffe (North America, 1752). Similar 
to the last, but smaller both in flowers and foliage, and 
flowers later in the season ; a very desirable species. 

Magnolia glauea (North America, 1688). Although 
of such ancient introduction is well worth extensive 
cultivation. The foliage is fioae, with a beautiM glau- 
cous appearance, flowers profusely, which on a quiet 
evening give out a very powerfid and agreeable fra- 
grance. The variety called Thompsoniana^ a hybrid, is 
similar but finer in all its parts, and should be preferred 
in a limited collection. 

Magnolia acuminata (North America, 1736). Another 
very fine species, with yellowish green flowers and fine 
distinct foliage, inclined to grow tall and tree-like. 
Magnolia CattdoUii is a sub-variety with flowers of a 
deeper yellow. 
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Maffnolia fmrpurea (Japan, 1790). This is a very 
hardy compact-growing shrub, with a dense deep green 
foliage, and a profusion of purple flowers, yery hand- 
some, and shotdd bo extensively planted. 

Magnolia Kobtta. Another Japan species, introduced 
in 1804, with pure white flowers and handsome foliage. ! 

Magnolia eonapieua ( China, 1789). A very attractive 
species, quite hardy, the flowers appear early in spring ' 
before the foliage expands, and so great is their profu- < 
sion that the tree not unfrequently appears completely j 
clothed in pure white, fully bearing out its name. The 
foliage is also very fine. M. Soulangeana a hybrid va- , 
riety, is a very desirable plant, and by many preferred j 
because the flowers and foliage expand simultaneously, i 

Magnolia grandijhra (Carolina, 1734). 

Magnolia grandtjlora Exonienna (N. Ajnerica, 1734). 

Magnolia grandijhra ferruginea (N. America, 1734). 

The above three, which are the best of the grandi- 
flora class, are too well known to need a particular de- 
scription. They are more hardy than is generally sup- 
posed. I have seen them flourishing luxuriantly in the 
open border, and we have them growing five feet above 
the lovol of a twelve foot wall, very much exposed to 
cold and cutting winds, yet they both grow and flower 
well. J.C. R, 

OtrnfUions and Fieoteea. — Attend to those layered 
last month, which will soon be ready for potting off— 
in doing which the first reauisite is good soil, such as 
pood tuny loam, powdered charcoal, and sand. Manure 
18 not required at this season. After potting a gentle 
watering will be required, and the plants must be placed 
on coal ashes in a cold frame, where they may be kept 
from excessive heat. As the layers are removed the 
heel from which they were taken should be cut close 
and the old plants be turned into the beds, i.e. if the 
layers are a sufficient stock for the following season. 
Examine the seed pods, and cut them off as they indi- 
cate ripeness, and hang them in an airy situation to got 
properly matured. 

Dahlias now require a great share of the amateur's 
attention, more particularly where they are grown for 
exhibition. Watering, aud securing the shoots are 
things not to be overlooked ; thin away all misshapen 
buds, or those likely to be of no use, and also where too 
great a quantity exist. Light flowers are much im- 
proved in beauty by covering from the sun and air, but 
the darker sorts should only have a partial shade, and 
that but for a short time, as much of their brilliancy is 
lost by close coverings. Seedlings should be carefully 
examined, destroying those that are of inferior shape, 
or like the sorts already in cultivation. As the blooms 
fade they should be cut ofl^ unless required for seed, as 
keeping the plants clear of faded flowers much assists 
the successive blooms. 

HoUyhoeks, — Secure fix)m wind by stakes, and water 
as they require it. Where seed is an object, the decay- 
ing petals should be picked off, as they will be found to 
retain much moisture. Seed should only be saved 
fr^m first-rate sorts, as a little really good seed is better 
than a quantity of inferior. 

Fansiea — ^The rooted cuttings and the divisions of 
the old plants may now be planted out, watering as 
they require it. Seedlings that are blooming at this 
time should be marked, if found to possess any charac- 
ter, as many will, doubtless, improve in spring. 

Pinks, — The beds intended to bloom these in next 
summer should be made and planted this month, as they 
invariably give finer flowers than those planted at a 
later period. To grow this tribe well, they should be 
well treated, the soil should be good loam well manured 
and deeply dug, and the plants planted a foot apart; 
the situation light and airy, and free from the attacks 
of game, as there is nothing they seem more fond of 





feeding upon. Where any exist, it is better to guard 
the plants by netting. 

Itanuneuluses. — Examine the roots and see they are 
not suffering from mould or other causes, as the bloom 
of the following season will be greatly deteriorated if 
such is the case. 

Tulips. — These also should undergo another exami- 
nation previous to planting; and where deflciencies 
occur, there is more chance of renewing, than though 
the orders were left tiU the day of planting, in which 
case it is often found that " delays are dangerous." 

T. B. 

FRUIT-GABDEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Fruiting Fines.— "FireB will now be requisite to as- 
sist the autumn fruit. The temperature, however, need 
not be very high during the ni^t ; make use of all the 
sun's rays you can, by early closing. A liberal allow- 
ance of air during the early part of the day, and occa- 
sional watering with soot water, or other weak liquid 
manure, will carry this crop on to perfection ; remove 
fruit intended to be kept some time some days before it 
is perfectly ripe, and place the plants in a cool dry 
house. 

If your system of growing Pines is in pots, now is 
, a good time to arrange the frmting bed for next season, 
I which we may presume is empty, and made in order for 
their reception, by being refilled with fresh plunging 
materials. Select for the first crop those plants which 
have been longest potted, in accordance with our di- 
rections ; allow a considerable space between the plants, 
and place them as near the glass as you can with safety 
to their leaves ; they will require all the light and air 
you can give them from this time, with only moderate 
watering: see last Calendar. Where the plants are 
growing in the free soil of the beds, the same principles 
are applicable; the great object during the autumn 
months should be, by abundance of light and air, mod- 
erate moisture, approaching to dryness, as autumn ad- 
vances, to enable the plant to organize its fluids, and 
get prepared by maturing its growth, for showing fruit 
at an early season. For Succession Plants look at our 
previous Calendar. 

Vinery. — Where Grapes are required particularly 
early, the Vines in the early house may be pruned now, 
and the sashes put on the beginning of next month. 
Thrips are great pests in late Vineries, nothing will 
arrest their progress but oft-repeated fumigations with 
tobacco ; take advantage of damp evenings for the pur- 
pose. Maintain in all houses containing Grapes slight 
fires occasionally, to air the houses and keep up a con- 
stant ventilation, not only to preserve the Grapes, but 
to prevent the mildew which is now making great ra- 
vages in places, and which increases rapidly in damp, 
badly ventilated houses. If it unfortunately attacks 
your Vines, use nothing but dir sulphur dusted on the 
infected parts with a pair of bellows, and keep the house 
dry and airy. The last crop of Grapes will bo colouring 
towards the end of the month ; reduce the moisture of 
the house ; make fires in very wet or cold weather — 
more particularly if the kind of Grapes are Muscats or 
St. Peter's. 

Vines in Fots will now be ripening their wood; 
gradually withhold water, using only liquid manure ; 
take off all laterals, and expose them to all the light you 
are able. 

Whenever any of the houses are out of work have 
the sashes painted, and all repairs completed before the 
approach of winter. J. S. 

Figs. — As the first crop of this fruit will be borne 
on the shoots which are now being made, do not, on 
any account, stop them at present ; the consequence of 
which would be to cause the embryo Figs to become 
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one has once established his right to a particular spot, 
he allows of no intruders, fiercely attackmg all that dare 
to invade his territory. His animosity is principally 
directed against those of his own species. — H. W. 

Entomology. — The decreasing temperature of the 
season has a visible effect on the insect tribes, the num- 
ber of species of which is now greatly diminished. 
Some of the more hardy species of Butterflies still, how- 
ever, impart a charm to the scene, the Dahlia, and 
especially the China Aster, attracting different species 
of Vanessa, such as the Peacock {V, lo), the small 
Tortoise-shell ( V. urtica)^ and especially the Red Ad- 
miral ( V. Atalantd), which is also extremely partial to 
the flowers of the Ivy. The small Heath Butterfly 
{Hipparchia FamphUus) and the wall Butterfly {Megcera) 
still fi:«quent heaths and lanes, and the Humming-bird 
Hawk Moth is again seen in gardens at the close of the 
month, as well as its gigantic relative the Convolvulus 
Hawk Moth, which looks more like a small bird than 
an insect whilst hovering over some long-tubed flower, 
into which it thrusts its singularly elongated spiral 
tongue, which is a couple of inches in length. The 
little Yapourer Moth {Orgyia antiqtta) may also now be 
seen flitting about in the sunshine, even frequenting 
the streets and squares of the Metropolis. The odd 
English name of this species is very expressive of its 
cunous flight, or, to speak more properly, of that of the 
male, for tne female is a large, sluggish, wingless crea- 
ture (or rather with the merest rudiments of wings), 
which, after quitting the chrysalis state, never travels 
further than the outside of her cocoon on which she 
deposits her eggs, the Caterpillars hatched from which 
in the following spring are some of the gardener's worst 
enemies, feeding upon the leaves of fruit-trees. 

Many species of Noctuids, and especially of Tortri- 
oidse, are also now to be met with in woods and hedges, 
and are to be obtained by beating the underwood and 
hedges with a stick into the collecting net ; and it is 
during this month that the last general brood of Cater- 
pillars is to be found, each in its different habitat The 
plan of laying down a sheet under trees, and then beat- 
ing the boughs, mi&t be resorted to for collecting these 
caterpillars, some of which remain in this state until the 
following spring, being more difficult to rear, but the 
greater part go into the chrysalis state before the ap- 
proach of winter ; many of these burrow into the earth 
at the foot of the breeding cage, which must be kept 
moist The Caterpillar of the great Death's-head Moth 
is also now to be met with upon Potatoes, as well as 
upon the Jasmine. It is a very beautiful creature, 
being of a delicate green colour with lilac stripes down 
the sides of the body ; when fiill grown it Is as large 
as a man's finger, and is often found by the market- 
gardeners' labourers, who regard it as some strange 
monster, the discovery of wMch is often recorded in 
the local newspapers. 

Amongst tiiie Beetles several species of Carabides 
are now to be found in Corn-fields, running about the 
footpaths. Amongst these Zabrus gibbus is one of the 
most interesting, from its habit of ascending the stems 
of Com, and feeding on the young ears at an earlier 
period of the season. The larvae also of this insect, 
upon the authority of Germar and other German natu- 
ralists, feed during the night upon the young shoots of 
the Wheat, occasionally doing peat mischief, as in the 
instance recorded by Germar, where 230 acres of Wheat, 
in the canton of Seeburg, near Halle, were destroyed by 
it. These larvffi are hatched from eggs deposited, a 
short time previously, in the ground by the female, and 
during the day they were observed to bury themselves 
in the earth several inches deep ; they remain about three 

J ears in the larvae state, and attain the full size in 
une, when they form for themselves an oval cavity in 
the earth, sometimes two feet deep, in which they be- 




come pupae, appearing in the perfect state in the space 
of a month. 

A considerable number of Lady-birds {Cocetnd- 
Udai) may now be observed, often entering our apart- 
ments, and seeking some secure dark comer in which 
they mAj pass the winter. The great services they 
perform in destroying myriads of Plant-lice {Aphides) 
ought to insure them shelter and protection. 

This is also the chief season for the interesting 
species of insects known under the common name of 
Grasshoppers, but which beloxig to two different families, 
independently of that of the Crickets {Aeh&ticUe). All 
these insects possess, in addition to their wonderful 
powers of leaping (which are effected by means of their 
lon^ and very strong hind-legs), the fiiculty of pro- 
ducmg sounds, differing in the different kinds, but 
which exists in the males alone. In the males of the 
House-cricket we perceive, near the base of one of the 
wing-covers, a thickened point, whence several strong 
veins diverge, forming an angle from this point, the 
strongest of which is regularly notched on the under- 
side like a file ; when the wings are dosed, this notched 
bar of one wing-cover rests obliquely on the upper side 
of a corresponding bar of the other wing-cover ; and, 
when a tremulous motion is imparted to the wing- 
covers, the bars are mbbed together, producing a vibra- 
tion which is communicated to the other parts of the 
wing-covers, which, being divided into a number of 
irregular spaces, have each a distinct vibration, accom- 
panied by a separate sound, which collectively forms the 
stridulation or chirping so well known. 

This is the mode in which the sound is also pro> 
duced in the Grasshoppers with long antennae {QryU 
lidai), except that the areas of the base of the wing- 
covers are larger, and covered with a delicate tail-like 
membrane. In the more numerous tribes of Grass- 
hoppers with short antennae, (belonging to the same 
fiunily as the destructive Locusts of the East, Zocus- 
ttda), the powers of stridulation are performed by the 
motion of the hind-thighs, either conjointly or alter- 
nately rubbing against the sides of the wing-covers^ 
the insect resting on its four fore-legs, the veins of the 
wing-covers being considerably elevated, so as to bo 
easily acted upon by the rugose inner edge of the thigh. 
Some species may be perceived occasionally to execute 
this movement without producing any sound perceptible 
to our ears, but which M. Goureau tiunks may still be 
perceptible to their companions. Most of the species of 
the family have, moreover, on each side of the body, 
near the base of the abdomen, a large cavity, covered 
with a very delicate white membrane, which Latreille 
considered was also a portion of the apparatus for pro- 
ducing the sound. 

The object of all this music is the calling of the 
females. It is kept up till late in the evening, espe- 
cially by the large green Grasshopper (GryUua viridU- 
8imiu)y by fSu* the largest species in this country. 

« So chirpe the Grasshopper one good-night carol more : 
He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill." 

ChUde Harold, 

In addition to the Bee-like Helophili, which now 
frequent the autumnal flowers in great quantities, the 
order of Dipterous insects (two-winged flies) affords a 
very troublesome species at this season of the year, 
namely, the Stomoxys irritares — a fly so like the com- 
mon domestic fly that an inexperienced observer would 
pronounce them identical. The Stomoxys, however, 
has the front of the head furnished with a homy, very 
slender, elongated proboscis, which it thruste into our 
flesh without fear, and woe be to the gourmand who 
should fall asleep over his glass of wine in an apart- 
ment where these insects occur. He will be sure to be 
assaulted by these little blood-thirsty creatures, clothes 
forming no defence against their attacks. J. 0. W. 
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J MYRTUS TOMENTOSA. 

Nat, Order, Mtbtacba. 




Skct. n., Jthodomyrtus.—Vloiren roae-^sdloiired; seeds flat, 
compTessed, in two series in the cells. 

Htstus TOMxsmMA, Aiton, Woolly Myrtle.— Pednneles 
one-, three-flowered, shorter than the sabjacent leaf, bearing 
two ovate braeteoles, branches and calioes velvety, leaves ovate, 
when young velvety above and hoary-tomentoee beneath, three- 
nerved, lateral nerves sub-marginal, oalyx flve-toothed.— ^ifon, 
Hort. Kno, 2. p. 267. 

STKONTias.— if. tommtotOf Oart. BoU Mag, t. 250— J7«r&. 
Amat, t, 267.-ir. canesoens. Lour. eoeh. 1 p. 281.— T J'Juft. aim, 
t, 872, f. 1. 



OxMXBic Chajlactxr.— Hyrtns, Ibunuifbrt, Cb^ya; adherent 
to the ovary, limb superior, four or flve-tootbed* CbroUa of ftmr or 
five petalfl inserted on the throat of the calyx, alternate with its 
lobes. Stamena indefinite, most firequently numerous, inserted 
in several rows on the tluroat of the calyx and the epigynoos 
disk; ^iiifn^ filiform, free; ontA^rv two-celled, aiflxed by their 
backs, bursting longitudinally. Ovary inferior, two-, three-, or 
more rarely four-celled ; placenta generally two-parted, in the in- 
temal angle of the cells, the inner ftuse with many ovules, rarely 
undivided and with two ovules; stylCj simple ; tHgma terminal. 
B^rry crowned by the limb of the calyx, two-, three-, or rarely 
four-celled, sometimes one>«eeded by suppression. Seeda mostly 
hippocrepic, testa generally bony.— (.Sn^UicAar Gm, Pkmt, 6816). 

BESCRIPTION. — ^A small shrub, with a tendency to dichotomous branching ; shoots slightly 
hairy. Leaves opposite, lanceolate, shortly stalked, three-nerved, the lateral nerves leav- 
ing the mid-nerve a little above the base and running up, about the same distance within the 
margin, to the summit ; young leaves and buds velvety hoary beneath, with a thinner pubescence 
above, full-grown leaves glabrous on both sides, glandular punctate in the areolas of the reticu- 
lations of the nerves. Peduncles one-, three-flowered, and, like the calyx, hoary. Calyx-tube 
campanulate, adherent to the ovary, and with a pair of sessile braeteoles, one-third its length, 
at the base, the limb spreading, five-parted, the lobes broadly and obtusely spathulate (broader 
than long), imbricated. Petals large, rose-coloured, fading to whitish, broadly oval with a 
short daw, concave. Stamens very numerous, inserted on the tube of the calyx and the 
epigynous disk ; filaments somewhat incurved, rose-coloured, poUen yeUow. Ovary inferior, 
three-celled ; seeds numerous, in two rows in the inner angles of the cells ; style simple, longer 
than the stamens, rose-coloured above ; stigma globular capitate. 

HiSTOST, &c. — ^A native of China, Cochin Cliina, and the Neilgherry Mountains, long since 
introduced into gardens, but apparently not very generally known. — ^A. H. 

CuLTUBE. — ^Although this is an old plant it is a rare occurrence to see it properly cultivated, 
and producing its very pretty rose-coloured flowers in such profusion as it will do under 
proper management. It is a very handsome stove shrub, flowering early in the season, and 
continuing for some time in perfection. It is readily propagated by cuttings of the young wood, 
under a bell-glass on a gentle bottom heat, and it strikes the best when the young wood is 
about half ripe ; make choice of the short stubby pieces, and take them off with a heel, that is, 
with a portion of the parent branch adhering to the base of the cutting. When they are 
rooted, which will generally be in about six weeks or two months^ pot off singly, and nurse in 
a warm frame until thoroughly established. Afterwards harden the plants off, and grow them 
in the stove. Of course, if good plants are desired, the young ones must be stopped to make 
them bushy, and they must be grown very vigorously. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat, with plenty of sand, will be found very suitable to pot them in. Water liberally and oc- 
casionally in the growing season with liquid manure, but recollect the blooming of this, as well 
as of all other hard-wooded plants, depends upon the wood being properly matured in the 
autumn : therefore attend to it in time. — A. 



LARGE TREES : HOW AND WHEN- TO REMOVE THEM. 

Bt. Mb. J, L. MIDDLEMISS, Gakdenkr to A Pott, Esq., Bentham Hill, Tokbbixk>e Wells. 

O be able to give immediate effect in a landscape, by transplanting large evergreens and forest trees 
has now become a sine qua turn in the qualifications of a gardener ; and the present paper, which 
it is not intended should be considered as offering instmction to those who are more able to give than 
receive in such matters, may perhaps be found useful as containing a few suggestions to those who 
are seeking information. 

On the first part of this subject eminent authorities differ ; some advocating winter and spring 
VOL. n. o 
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planting, some summer, and others autumn. It is not my intention in this paper to enter into the 
merits or demerits of either of these periods ; but I may remark that winter and early spring seem to me 
to be the worst of all times for transplanting large evergreens and deciduous trees, that being the season 
when almost all trees are, comparatively, in a state of rest, and consequently, when disturbed, the 
roots must suffer from having to remain a considerable time in an inactive state from not being able to 
take proper hold of the new soil in which they are placed. A gardener who would begin a general 
shifting of his plants when they were in a comparative state of torpidity, and who expected by such 
means to exhibit specimens of the most perfect cultivation, would certainly not be considered quite up 
to the mark as regards his reflective faculties. It appears to me that this has a bearing on the case 
before us. Why should we consider it best to remove large trees when they are in a torpid state, 
and yet condemn the man who would shift his plants when in a state of rest ? This seems to me 
irreconcilable with sound reason : — surely no one can think it is right to transplant trees when torpid, 
and wrong to pot plants when in the same state. A knowledge of the laws which act in the vegetable 
economy would lead one to infer that the former system is equally wrong with the latter. Would it 
be proper, then, to remove large trees in summer, when they were in their most active state ? Most 
assuredly it would be proper, and the best of all times, provided we had such a command over the 
atmosphere as to prevent a too great drain on the mutilated roots, for the supply of the leaves in the 
process of perspiration, caused by the powerful influence of the sun's rays on their porous tissues. 
By shading to prevent evaporation, and by causing an artificial moist atmosphere around the objects 
of our care, we might succeed ; but then here is the difficulty. Where a considerable number of large 
trees are to be removed, it would be out of the question to think of shading them, and if they get a 
supply of water at the roots, they would perhaps have to remain contented. It behoves us, then, to 
look for a period when the tree is neither in a torpid state, nor in its most active growth, nor when 
the sun's rays are so destructively powerful on trees unprepared with a sufficient supply of evaporative 
matter from the roots to satisfy the demands made upon it by a hot dry atmosphere, and we shall find 
that from the middle of August to the end of September is the best period, as providing for the 
circumstances of our case. Here I may remark that my experience is very much in favour of autumn 
planting, as a proof of which I beg to offer the following experiment. But first I may add, that if 
my humble testimony be of any service to the course of autimm planting, I freely give it, having had 
on many occasions to remark the superiority of autumn-planted trees over those planted at any 
other time. • 

On the estate of a nobleman in the north of England, circumstances required that a number of 
large trees should either be cut down, or removed altogether, and be transplanted, to admit of a 
carriage drive being formed through the plantation of some fifty years' growth, in which they were 
growing. Some part of the drive being through an open park, it was suggested to remove and trans- 
plant a number of trees for immediate effect in connection with the drive. The question then arose— 
When is the best time to remove them ? and it was decided to remove half of them then, the middle 
of August, and the other half in February and March following, the drive not being required to be 
finished till the following summer. Accordingly, half were removed, and transplanted from the 
middle of August to the end of September, and the other half in February and March following. I may 
remark that equal care was taken with both lots, and the only difference in treatment was, that those 
planted in the autumn were frequently moistened all over their leaves with the garden engine. This 
happened about ten years back, and from a letter now before me, written three years since, I take the 
following : — " You vdll be glad to leam that the majority of the trees you helped to remove are doing 
very welL Ten per cent, of those removed in spring died, while only four per cent, of those removed 
in autumn. This, I think tends to strengthen the opinion you have often heard me express, that 
autumn is the best time to remove large evergreens and forest trees." Since this it has frequently 
fallen to my part to remove large trees and shrubs, and I have been more firmly convinced of the 
correctness of the above opinion by the superiority in every case that has come under my notice of 
autumn-planted trees over winter and spring-planted ones. Still, however, there may be those who 
will doubt the correctness of this doctrine ; and, as time alone can demonstrate the correct practice, and 
it will too, I will not attempt to strengthen my argument, farther than to say that what I have stated 
IB founded on practice guided by theory. I will now proceed to make a few remarks on the more 
practical part of the subject, viz., how to remove large trees. 

I believe it is possible to remove and transplant the largest tree in England, provided an apparatus 
strong enough were used, but as I do not intend in this paper to show how this might be done, I will 
proceed to deal with trees of a medium size, say fr^m thirty to forty feet high, and proportionately 
clothed with branches. The first thing that we must attend to, then, is to get the tree up ; and here 
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I may remark that, provided the tree could be so fixed in its new situation as to prevent the wind 
moving it, a large ball is not necessary, unless indeed, a ball soificiently large to carry all the roots 
with it could be removed. This would be a matter of considerable difficulty and expense, and there- 
fore I say a ball is not indispensable. If this were properly understood, much of that expense which 
now attends the moving of large trees might be dispensed with ; but then the tree must be carefully 
removed, and as carefully put in its new place, or success is hopeless. The proper way to prepare the 
the tree for removal, is to commence at the very extremity of the roots, and pick and clear away all 
soil from them, taking, at the same time, the greatest care not to cut the roots, and they should be 
tied up and carefully covered with damp mats to prevent their getting dried. When you have got 
so far as it is intended, to leave a ball to aid in fixing the tree in its new place — and where it is gener- 
ally the practice to begin to take up a tree by digging a trench round it, and smashing through 
every root, without thinking that they are cutting off the sources from whence the tree in its 
new position would derive the very life-blood of its existence — ^it will be necessary to pick under the 
ball to get at and cut the tap roots, and having done this, the tree may be lifted out of its place. The 
machine being provided, place the tree upon it, and then it may be removed to the place intended to 
receive it. The hole should be sufficientiy large to admit of every root being tpread out at full length, and 
not only that, but it should be well loosened up at bottom, at least a foot deep, to facilitate the easy escape 
of superfiuous water. I need scarcely say all land upon which trees are to be planted should be 
thoroughly drained. These precautions having been adopted, proceed to fill in the soil, which must 
be of good quality, carefully putting it down amongst the roots, using plenty of water to consolidate 
it as you proceed ; do not be afraid of giving too much, it will soon soak away if the hole has been 
properly prepared ; in fact, the late Mr. McXab, a high authority, reconmiended the soil to be made 
wet enough to be almost like thick paint. In filling in the soil, avoid the absurd, though very general 
practice of moving the tree backwards and forwards to get the soil down among the roots. This I 
have called an absurd practice, for every pull you give the top draws the roots out of tiieir places, 
and when the tree goes back into its proper place, the roots being unable to push themselves back 
again, remain doubled up under the tree, thus thwarting the object you had in view of spreading the 
roots carefully out at the commencement. It will be necessary to fill in a littie higher all round to 
allow for sinking, and when this is finished, the tree should immediately be propped up to prevent 
the wind moving it, or otherwise, if left till the next day, you may find it lying on its side. If it 
has been removed with the leaves on, it wiU be necessary frequentiy to syringe it all over, and if 
the weather be dry, occasional watering at the roots will be indispensable. Above all things take 
care of the small fibres in taking the tree up and planting it, and success will be almost certain. In 
the following spring the ground for some distance round the trees should be trenched two feet deep, 
the young roots will then easily penetrate it. 




SOME HINTS ON BUDDING ROSES. 
Bt Mb. J. SAUL, Dukdham Down Nubseby, Bbibtol. 
T is the best weather for budding ? I am told damp cloudy weather is. How often would 
such a question, asked by an amateur, obtain such an answer ? How startling, therefore, to him 
to be informed to the contnuy ! Why, he has seen it recommended in books ! Yes, nothing more 
generally reconmiended than damp cloudy weather for budding! To say bright warm sunny weather 
is best, provided the stocks are in proper condition, will sound like heresy ; extensive experience, how- 
ever, tells me such is the case. I may be asked why ? And I would answer, that in warm weather 
the sap is more gelatinous ; and the bud, on being extracted and inserted in the stock quickly, pro- 
perly tied, &c., soon takes. On the contrary, in wet cloudy weather the sap is more thin and watery, 
and the bud will not unite so freely. To this we add that a fall of rain — likely in such weather — after 
the buds are inserted, will fill up the incisions, and thereby rot and perish the buds before they have 
time to unite with the stocks. Not only is clear warm weather best for the experienced budder, but 
likewise for the amateur and tyro. 

Another question is common : Is it necessary to extract the wood from the bud ? I answer, yes ; 
whilst American writers say, no! The Americans, indeed, work nearly all their fruit trees, ornamental 
trees, Roses, &c., with the wood left in the bud as cut from the shoot; this may best suit their hot dry 
climate, but after giving it repeated and extensive trials, I must give the preference to our old system 
of extracting the wood from the bud, not only for Roses but ornamental trees, forest trees, &c. ; " 
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oar comparatively cool moist climate it answers better. In all cases where they have been tried, the 
failures have been much more considerable under the American system than under the old, the circum- 
stances being equal. Sometimes there may be an advantage in putting in the wood — namely, where the 
shoot is become firm, and the wood and bark will not £:eely separate ; then, if inserted in a free-growing 
stock, it will in all probability take. 

In budding, the top bud on the shoot should be commenced with, cutting from about an eighth of 
an inch below the bud or eye to from half an inch to an inch above it, in order that there may be a 
sufficiency of bark to hold with the fingers without rubbing the portion which is to be inserted, (shown 
in Fig. 2) ; take out the wood as already recommended ; next make an incision in the shoot of the 
stock close into the main stem, and about half an inch long — ^this is long enough ; cut across at top, 
raise the bark with the end of the budding knife without bruising it, and insert the bud, which will 
then have the appearance of Fig. 4. It is now to be tied with a little worsted or cotton, as shown in 
Fig. 6 ; one tie below the eye and two above will be ample, as its entire length will not be more than 
half an inch, and a quarter of that below the eye. The most inexperienced amateur need not give 
more than two rounds below the eye and three above, but the practical workman will find the number 
I have mentioned sufficient.* 

The superiority of this system of budding over the old must be apparent. Fig. 1 shows a bud 
extracted on the old method, the whole more than an inch in length. Fig. 3 shows the same inserted, 

and Fig. 6 the 

same tied in 

with innumer- 

' ^ * £ x^\ t^ able rounds of 

matting. Fig. 
7 shows it the 
following sea- 
son, the buds 
having grown. 
Fig. 8 repre- 
sents the growth 
which the buds 
take on the new 
system ; they 
grow out nearly 
from the axil 
of the branch, 
and look neat 
and workman- 
like ; and after a 




BUDDING : OLD PLAN, FIGS. 1, 8, 5, 7 ; KEW PLAN, FIOB. 2, 4, 6, 8. 




season or two, when the shoots are headed hack and healed over, which they freely do, they have the 
appearance of growing out of the main stem, forming neat heads without scars, wounds, or knots, very 
different to the appearance of those worked like Fig. 7, which have an unsightly and unworkmanlike 
appearance, and liable to be blown out by the wind, having scars and dead snags in abundance, and 
never forming such neat, compact, and clean, healthy heads. Those who are acquainted with budding 
will easily understand this from the figures. I have purposely shown the one year shoots in Figs. 7 
and 8, as if they had not been stopped the first season, to explain the system. When strong, however, 
they had always better be stopped the first season when they attain from one inch and a-half to two 
inches in length, repeating it as the growth proceeds. In this way, by the end of the first season 
from the bud the heads will be fine and bushy ; which will not be the case if they are allowed to run 
up with single shoots. 

I should have said that the shoots selected for budding must be, pretty firm — ^young watery shoots 
and buds are useless ; from the former the buds always take more freely provided they only separate 
readily from the wood. For tying, worsted or cotton is in every way incomparably better than matting. 
Cotton I consider best of all ; it is much cheaper, more expeditious in use, does not cut the bark as 
much as matting, and requires nothing more than cutting into lengths of from four to six inches to 
be ready for use ; the former length will be sufficient for the experienced ; whilst the tyro may require 
it of the latter length. Lamp-wick answers for this purpose, but it requires splitting as it is generally 
too thick ; about the substance of strong yam is sufficient. Suitable yam may be obtained of any 
dealer in cotton, or at a very cheap rate from any cotton manufactory where they sell retail. All 





THE MIMULT7B AS A DECORATIVE PLANT. 



things in these nurseries which are budded are now tied with cotton — Roses, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
fruit trees, &c. ; it is found much cheaper than matting at the first cost, and matting requires much 
more labour in cutting, splitting, wetting, &c., before it is used ; cotton, on the contrary, requires only 
cutting in lengths, when it is ready for use ; it can be employed more expeditiously, and is more 
efficient 




THE MIMULUS AS A DECORATIVE PLANT. 

Bt Mb. H. BOSIER, Brooexaiom Nubseby, Blacilhsath. 

THIS gay and beautiful tribe appears not to be so extensively cultivated as its merits deserve, for 
among them are a number of varieties of great beauty, spotted and pencilled in many shades of 
colour, and for the decoration of the conservatory or greenhouse in the early part of the season, they 
will be found among soft-wooded plants a great acquisition. It can with proper management, l^ 
taking cuttings or suckers at different periods, be made to 
give its beautiful flowers from early spring until late autumn, 
and make a great display. 

In the few remarks which I am about to make on its 
cultivation, I will mention a few of the most showy and 
distinct varieties, as a guide for those who are unacquainted 
with the better kinds : — 

Conductor. — ^A fine bold orange, with deep chocolate 
TnnrlnTig on the lip, the finest of the very dark ones. 

Earlequin. — ^A bright lemon colour, with clearly defined 
brown spots, very large and strong habit. 

Pieta, — A cream colour, spotted all over with bright 
chocolate, very novel and striking in appearance, and will 
be found a most desirable variety. 

Formosa elegans. — ^Yellow with brown marbled marking, 
a good bold flower. 

Moodyii, — ^A fine bold orange with brown spots. 

Rubina. — A finely formed flower, deep lemon colour 
spotted in the throat, and edged or banded with bri^t 
crimson. 

If large plants and fine flowers are the objects aimed at, 
high cultivation is necessary to produce them. 

When once started into growth in the spring, care must 
be taken that they do not receive a check, which will at once 
throw them into flower. I have found the beginning of 
February the best time for starting them. When they have 
grown about an inch take strong cuttings, or the suckers 
already rooted, and insert them in smaU pots, one in each, 
in a good rich compost, with plenty of river sand incor- 
porated, for being river plants they delight in this. Place 
them on a slight hot-bed, or put them in a warm house, to 
give them a fisur start as soon as they are rooted, which will be in a short time, and water liberally, 
never allowing them to get dry. As soon as the roots have got to the outside of the pots a liberal shift 
may be given, and after a few days they should be stopped, which will cause them to throw out strong 
side branches, which, when long enough, must be supported by sticks to secure them from accident by 
wind, and other causes. 

The compost I have found them do best in, is a mixture of good maiden loam, and well decomposed 
cow-dung, with plenty of river or sLLver sand. Pinch out the first flowers, for if allowed to flower in 
too early a stage it weakens them, and they will not grow half so large. K they grow vigorously 
which they should do under good treatment, they will require shifting every three or four weeks, until 
they are in pots large enough, which should be eight or eleven inch pots for fine specimens. When 
they have made their growth, place them in a cool and shady place in the greenhouse or conservatory, 
where they will get a free circulation of air, and they will be found to be objects of great beauty for 
I long time. Seeds collected and sown early in the spring make fine plants, and produce a great many 
striking and novel varieties. 
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SOILS, THEIR SELECTION AND HARVESTING. 

This plant will also be found most nsefoL for the flower garden, as It forms a gay and striking hed in 
shady and wet sitoations, where other plamta will not sucoeed, and added to their beautiful tints many 
of them besides the common Mnsk (MimtUus moaehaiua), have very fragrant foliage, and will be 
found in the evening, or after a shower to give out a very agreeable musky odour. They will also be 
found very -pretty on the edges of ornamental water, where they thrive well, this being their natural 
element. Cardinalis and its varieties, with their brilliant scarlet and crimson flowers, form beautiful 
shrubby plants, and are very elective through the autumn months ; being hardy perennials they are well 
suited for borders, as well as for poto^ The engraving represents a variety of this section called, M. 
McLainii. It is remarkable for the deep markiog in the throat. 



SOILS, THEIR SELECTION AND HARVESTING. 
F, in the cultivation of plants, one thing is more necessary than another to be attended to, that thing 

is the proper preparation of soils and composts ; for, however great the care bestowed upon the 
potting and watering of a plant may be, if the soil is unsuitable, or not in a proper condition to supply 
the requirements of the plants, we well know that every other care is thrown away ; but if the soil is 
suitable it is surprising with what tenacity a plant will cling to existence, under very unfavourable 
circumstances. Every person who has paid any attention to the management of plants knows that 
in the open garden as well as in pots, the sweeter the soil is, that is, the more it has been exposed to 
the ameliorating influence of atmospheric changes, the more suitable it becomes for all horticultural 
purposes. Even maiden soil, fresh from an upland pasture, where it is well drained, is materially 
improved by exposure to atmospheric changes for a few months, while in the case of soil from a wet 
locality, it should never, under any circumstances, be used in the cultivation of choice plants until it 
has been exposed to the varied changes of an English winter ; and if, afterwards, it can have a few 
months exposure through the summer, it will be much improved thereby. This improvement arises 
principally from the expulsion of deleterious matters, the decomposition of vegetable substances, and 
the thorough disinteg^tion of the mass of soil. When a soU is very strong or adhesive, it is neces- 
sary to expose it in thin layers to the action of a winter's frost, taking care to remove the frozen parts, 
or outer saiSace of the soil, as often as it becomes frozen of sufficient thickness, and placing it after- 
wards where it can be thmx>ughly dried. Soil thus prepared will generally be found clear of insects, 
which is a matter of considerable importance in the growth of choice plants. 

Now of soils required for the culture of hard- wooded plants, peat and a good fibrous hazel loam are 
the main requisites. In the whole horticultural vocabulary, perhaps, there is not a word so littie un- 
derstood as that word peat, nor a word upon which so many erroneous notions exist Indeed, it might 
be laid down w an axiom, " show me your soils, and I will tell you what kind of a cultivator you are," 
and so confident do I feel upon this subject, that I would undertake to pronounce upon the plant cul- 
tivation of any establishment after seeing the collection of soils employed. Go to any conunon you 
like, and upon it, though it be of limited extent, you will find many qualities of soils, some remarkably 
strong, others very light, one part rich in vegetable matter, and another equally impoverished by an 
accumulation of sand, yet all may be sold for Epping or Wanstead soU, because it was brought from 
there; but the best quality is above all price, while the worst is worse than useless. Yet order from any 
common carter, and the chances are that you will throw your money away. It is just the same of 
peat or any other soil, it wants selecting by a person who knows good from bad, and then there is a 
chance of procuring something worth the trouble. But a short time back a neighbour of mine seeing 
I had some excellent Wimbledon peat, and that my hard- wooded plants seemed to like it, employed a 
carman to procure him two two-horse loads, and the result was two loads were delivered to him, 
and both would not have yielded ten bushels of soU suitable for pot plant cultivation. A short time 
back, I saw in the neighbourhood of London, a orate-load of peat which had been sent, as being suit- 
able for Orchids, from Exeter, and I am quite sure one half of it was useless. 

Now the proper course to pursue in procuring soils is to go to the place yourself, and taking a 
spade with you, examine in various parts till you meet with some of suitable quality, then send your 
carts and make a harvest of all the best of it, or at least as much as may be necessary for your purpose. 
RecoUect it will not deteriorate by keeping, at least, until after the second year, and peat, if kept dry, 
will remain good for a number of years. One of the best lots I ever had was procured from a part of 
Wimbledon Common, where, a few years back, the furze had been burnt, and consequently the upper 
surface was nicely charred. In this some of the best plants which have graced the Metropolitan ex- 
hibitions for some years past were grown, and I have reason to beUeve that Mr. Epps of Maidstone, 
one of the most successful Heath growers in the country, chars his peat slightly for the finer kinds of 
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Heaths. Peat, to be of the best quality, should not be more than two inches thick, firm in texture, 
and fibry, the upper surface covered with dwarf Healih, and the under surface resting on sand. This 
will generally be found in upland situations, but in the dry season after a continuance of fine weather, 
very excellent peat for storing away may be procured from comparatively lowland situations. Such, 
when it is brought home, should be carefully looked over, divesting the upper surface of all rough 
herbage, and the lower of every particle of sand that can be found upon it ; then place it in ridges, 
two turves together in the form of the letter A, so ihut the air can always act upon all parts of 
it, and there let it remain, turning it occasionally until the rains of autumn render it necessary to 
stack it If it is not wanted for use before the following smpomer, end in a well-reg^ated estabUsh- 
ment it ought not to be wanted before that time, build some turf pits with it, which may be turned 
to good account, if for no other pcirpoae than protecting Lettuce or Cauliflower plants, and the peat, 
by being exposed to the action of the weather on all sides, will be materially benefited thereby. 
Should it, however, not be necessary to build pits with it, stack it in nairow ridges four feet in height, 
the base being three feet wide, and tapering to a single turf at the top. In fonning the stack, place 
the turves a short distance apart, so as to admit of the air percolating freely among them, and if it is 
stacked fresh from the common, it may be necessary — ^indeed, it is very desiraMe — to ran an air drain 
longitudinally through the centre of the stack, so as to admit of a free circulation of air. Sometimes, 
instead of making an air drain, old pea stakes, or pieces of wood are introduced between each alternate 
layer of peat ; indeed, it matters little how the air is admitted to the mass, so long as it has free 
intercommunication. 

When peat is used fresh from the common, that is, without being prepared as before directec(, it 
will be found an excellent plan to char the outer surface, which may be readily done over one of the 
'sheet iron stoves placed on a little brick- work, recommended some years back by Mr. Rivers, or those 
who have burned their fingers with Folmaise experiments, may turn their old plates to good account 
in charring soils, and drying composts. If it is to be charred, the turves should be cut into pieces 
three inches wide, as then every part becomes equally heated, which is not the case if the turves are 
placed on the stove whole. Charring facilitates very materially the decomposition of the vegetable 
fibre, and it has another advantage, in destroying all seeds and insects in the mass. 

Having said this much for peat, I may remark that loam may be prepared for immediate use in 
the same way, and, indeed, leaf mould, and composts of all kinds will be materially benefited, 
especially when intended for raising small seeds, if they are placed upon the stove until they are 
sufficiently heated to destroy the vegetative power of any seeds that they may contain. 

While on the subject, I may state that charred cow-dung is an excellent manure for almost all 
purposes, and by charring it, it is fit for immediate use. The way to proceed is, to take some old 
wood, and build a cone some two or three feet high, then procure some green cow-dung, and cover 
the cone over nine inches thick, let it drain for a day or two, cover it with weeds or rubbish, and set 
fire to the wood, regulating the draught so as to prevent the fire burning too fiercely, and by the time 
the wood is consumed, you will have a fine crust of charred cow-dung, which is ready for immediate 
use ; recollect, if the fire bums too fiercely, the dung will be consumed. To mix, when broken up, 
with composts, or to place a few pieces at the bottom of pots in which Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, or 
Cinerarias, or Pines or Vines are grown, this will be found a most excellent manure. 

After soils are collected for use, it is important that they be not washed by excessive rains, and for that 
reason they shoidd be in narrow, upright ridges, so as to make sure of the rain being thrown off, and 
after they have been turned a time or two, it may be necessary to protect them by a slight covering of 

weather boarding. A. 

• ' 

BistBllfiiiMia JIntm 

!nie White RmL — ^There are few natural groups of plants which have not their own peculiar parasite, which 
lives and decays, indeed) for years unheeded by the common observer, until some season peculiarly suited to its 
growth arrives, when it is too abundant or noxious to escape the most careless. In my own district (Bristol) 
nothing can have been more general, and in many oases x>emicious, or even destructive, than the White Rust 
{Uredo Candida of authors) which is so common on cruciferous plants. They have indeed several other paras- 
itical enemies ; but this is perhaps the most general, and extends its visitations either under the same or under 
very slightly different types to several other families of plants. Its geogi&phical range is also most extensive, ex- 
tending in the northern hemisphere from high latitudes as far as South Carolina, and it occiu^ in the Falkland 
Islands. In the spring of (1848), my attention was first turned to the peculiar structure of this parasite. So 
early as the end of March not a Cabbage or Colewort in my garden was free from the White Bust; and, as the season 
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advanced, the young as well as the nearly mature plants became affected, presenting frequently a disagreeable 
leprous appearance, deranging their growth, and sometimes materially affecting their produce. At length, in the 
month of June, some of the plants exhibited the disease to an extraordinary degree, and became so strangely dis- 
torted, that on a cursory inspection it would have been difficult to say to what species a gathered specimen be- 
longed. Eyery part of the flowers had become immensely enlarged ; the leaves of the calyx and petals assumed 
a gigantic size, the latter retaining in some measure their proper yellow tint ; the stamens too were distorted and 
the pistil projected beyond the now persistent blossom, and instead of being as usual narrow, was a quarter of an 
inch or more in width, and very much compressed on the sutural side, and on opening the young carpels, their 
inner surface, and in some cases even the placenta, was infested with the white spots of the rust. In some cases 
eveiy flower and pod was affected, in others the mischief was confined to two or three upon a stalk, so as not to 
prevent entirely the production of seeds. Nothing indeed could well present a more singular appearance than the 
plant with its swollen and distortod leaves, its occasionally abortive panides, of which nothing remained but 
rose-hlce tufts formed by the gouty stem leaves, and above all the powdery heads of buds, and the pendent fleshy 
flowers as large as those of AUmea nu^or, and with somewhat of the same green and yellow aspect I was 
greatly disappointed, on a minute comparison of the flowers and unripe seed-vessels with those in a normal con- 
dition, to find that there was no essential derangement of the fundamental structure, no metamorphosis properly so 
called, but simply an enlargement of all the parts, and a general looseness and hypertrophy in the cellular tissue, 
arising partly perhaps from the stimulating effect of the myoeUum, and partly from the mere mechanical agency 
of its growth. The dissepiment alone was in proportion far narrower than usual, and extremely delicate, as 
though the placenta had been enlarged at its expense. There was nothing to throw any light on the true import 
of the parts of the carpels, the arrangement of the cellular structure being absolutely the same in both iostanoes 
though infested everywhere with the mycelium. Wherever the myceUum did not penetrate, everything presented 
a perfectiy natural appearance without any indication of disease ; nor indeed is there any reason for supposing that 
a diseased condition of the tissues preceded the growth of the fimgus, which in that case would be a mere after- 
organization. Were the fungus in the first instance external, there might be some shadow of foundation for such 
an opinion, but the cuticle is petfectiy closed till the mass of spores is burst through it, and the sori, as noticed 
above, make their appearance in the closed cavities of the carpels, exactiy as Botrytis infestans, as observed by 
Payen and myself last autumn, in the frnit of the Tomato, where there was no immediate communication with 
the atmosphere. And the case is even stronger in some other fimgi, especially in OramUaria viola, (Sowerby,) 
which had not been observed for many years, and had been quite misunderstood till its appearance in Captain 
Munro's conservatory near Clifton last winter, and (as recorded by Professor Forbes •) in Portland during April 
of the present year. In that curious production the spores are deeply seated, and the sori do not burst, if they 
burst at all, till, the whole parasite has been long perfectiy developed. — Barkeley in Journal of horticultural Soeietif. 

EorticuUural Soeietpf Sept, 3^.— But few plants were produced on this occasion, and those not of a veiy 
remarkable description. Of novelties, Mr. E. G. Henderson, of the Wellington Nursery, sent Achimenes 
longiflora alba, a pretty thing, but by no means in good character; Microsperma bartonioides, a Loasa-like 
annual, with pale yellow flowers, which are produced with considerable freedom ; Beaufortia purpurea, a very 
dwarf growing species, with crimson purple flowers ; Eriocnoma ssneum and marmoratum, two dwarf growing plants, 
remarkable for the beauty of their foliage ; j3Bchmea fulgens, Yriesia spedosa, and Gesnera picta. From the 
same establishment we also noticed Tigridia canadensis, a fr'ee flowering kind, but as the flowers had faded, we 
could form no estimate of its value ; some very beautiful cut Gladioli, and a fruit of the Serpent Cucumber, 
Trichosanthes colubrina. A scarlet Geranium, a very free blooming kind, with horse-shoe foliage, called Beauty 
of the Parterre, was also sent from the same nursery ; but we fear it is too much like Cerise Unique. Mr. Dobsou, 
gardener to John Foster, Esq., sent four specimens of Achimenes — ^neat plants, but not of remarkable growth ; 
and from the garden of the Society we noticed the following subjects : — ^Epidendrum alatum, a dingy looking 
thing, but most deUciously sweet, and K cuspidatum ; with these were Eoecoea purpurea, Franciscea uniflora, 
a most useful plant ; Aphelandra cristata, beautifully bloomed ; Beaufortia splendens, Erica McNabiana, 
Ewereana, and eximia ; and several species of Achimenes. 

Of Fruit, the most remarkable was Mangoes, frt>m Mr. Scott, gardener to Sir George Staunton, Bart. ; and a 
dish of forced Late Adioirable Peaches, of very superior growth. A monstrous Pine, said to be a species from 
Java, in which every pip produced a distinct fruit, was sent from Mrs. Steirs, of Teddington ; it was a singular 
looking thing, of some six inches long, and two smaller fruit were produced from the hase. Two large Melons 
were sent from Mr. Middlcmiss, gardener to A. Pott, Esq., both of which had been attacked by a disease common 
among Melons this season, and said to be a kind of mildew or rust One of them was remarkable as having been 
r.ai3ed from seed nineteen years old. From the garden of the Society three kinds of Grapes were sent— one, the 
Olga, a new kind, said to possess medicinal qualities : it is a white kind, and certainly inferior to the White 
Muscadine ; the other kinds were Chasselas Musque, beautifully ripened, and identical with Joslin's St Albans, 
and a black kind, not quite ripe. Also a^ew Capsicum, said to be suitable for cutting up in salads, and resembling 
the kind known in the seed rfiops as the Bullock's Heart; and a new Savoy, a kind possessing, in our estimation, 
no merit at all, as at Leamington we recentiy saw the dwarf Drumhead, shown by cottagers, infinitely superior. 




Tiola odorata, when attacked by JScidhim vioUB, I have seen the stipules assume the form of perfect leaves in consequence 
general luxuriance of the plant 
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J RHYNCHOSPERMUM JASMINOIDES. 

Nat, Ordm; Apoctmacxjb. 



Gnrsue Characteh.— Bhynehofpernium, Alphotue De Ccm- 
doUe,—(M^x deeply fiTe-toothed, or fiTe-partod ; tnbe oampano* 
late, with many gluids at the base within, the glands truncate ; 
lobes ohlong. Corolla flve-toothed, tube oylindraoeous, without 
appendages, lobes obliquely obovate, convolute to the left in 
estivation, and with the apices inflezed. Stemena five ; fila- 
menu evidently adherent to the base of the corolla ; antliert 
hastate, adherent to the middle of the stigma; inferior lobes 
destitute of pollen. Nectary cup-shaped, flve-toothed; lobea 
obtuse. Ovaries two, longer than the nectary ; ttyle one ; tUfftna 
oblong. IbUidea elongated, compressed, narrow. Seeds nu- 
merous, obovate, compressed below, narrowed above into a 
slender neck, ending in a silky coma. (D. C. Prodr. Part 8.) 




RKTVCHOSPXBxnjii/AaiaxoiDB', XmJI^.— -Jaamine-likeBhyn- 
chospermum.— Slender, climbing 8hrub ; leaves elliptical, lance- 
olate, acute, glabrous; calyx deeply five-toothed ; teeth subulate, 
aente, much shorter than the tube of the corolla, reflexed ; ooroUa 
white, salver-ahaped, and flve-lobed; the tube muobPlonger than 
the calyx, and suddenly contracted in the middle; the IoIich 
half-spreading, obcuneate, twisted obliquely, about as long as 
the tube ; nectary of five oblong, green, emarginate, hypogynous 
scales, sometimes slightly united at the edge. Flowers with a 
delicious scent 

Stmowtxt.— B. jasminoides, Lmdley, in Joum, Bort, Soe,, 
L79. 



BESCRIPTION. — ^A slender, climbing, evergreen shrub, rooting along its branches wherever 
it touches a damp surface, like Ivy. When wounded, its branches discharge a milky fluid. 
The young shoots are slightly downy; the leaves opposite, oval, deep green, quite smooth, 
sharp-pointed, with minute scale-like glands in the place of stipules. The flowers are white, 
deliciously sweet-scented, and produced in irregular corymbs on the ends of peduncles con- 
siderably longer than the leaves. The calyx consists of five narrow, smooth, convex sepals, 
rolled backwards, and much shorter than the tube of the corolla, with a very shallow, toothed, 
glandular ring surroimding the base of the latter. The corolla is about three-quarters of an 
inch long, piure white, salver-shaped, contracted in the middle of the tube, with a partially 
spreading border, the five divisions of which are wedge-shaped, truncate, and twisted obliquely. 
The anthers are five, arrow-headed, placed just within the orifice of the tube, and separated 
by five slightly elevated hairy lines. The ovary consists of two separate carpels, and is sur- 
rounded by five oblong, green, emarginate, hypogynous scales, which are sometimes slightly 
united at the edge. 

The structure of this plant is not precisely that of the genus Rhynchospermum as given by 
M. Alphonse De Candolle, for the scales beneath the ovary are not exactly united into a cup. 
But they are partially so ; and as there is no other difference, as fisir as can be ascertained, from 
the plant in a flowering condition, it may be referred to the genus. In habit it is more like an 
Aganosma, but its corolla has not the tapering lobes of that genus, nor do the nectary or 
stigma correspond with it. 

HisTOBY, &c. — Collected at Shanghai by Mr* Fortune, and first flowered in the Horticul- 
tural Society's Garden in 1845. — ^A. H. 

There are in gardens two plants, probably distinct species, grown imder this name ; one, 
that represented in our plate, a charming greenhouse climber ; the other, more trailing in its 
habit, which, as &r as we are aware, has never flowered. 

Cttltitbe. — ^Although not a very gay plant, this, from its delicious fragrance, is well 
worthy of extensive cultivation ; and for mixing among other plants^ for its scent only, it is 
worthy of general care. When, however, it produces its spreading corymbose heads of white 
flowers in abundance, which it generally does, it is a very interesting plant ; and once during 
the season it has been exhibited in the Royal Botanic Garden, in beautiful condition, by the 
Messrs. Fraser. It is readily propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened wood, the cuttings 
being put in sand, and the pot plunged in a slight hot-bed under the protection of a bell-glass. 
When the cuttings are rooted, pot them off singly using a light and tolerably rich compost ; 
place them again in a close frame until they are established, idter which they may be kept in 
a warm part of the greenhouse. The Rhynchospermum is a free-growing plant, succeeding 
perfectly in the greeidiouse ; but when rapid growth is required, and large plants in a short 
time, the cool end of the plant-stove, or an intermediate house, wiU be found more suitable, 
especially during the growing season. As the plants progress in growth, they may receive 
liberal shifts, and when in full luxuriance, a little weak liquid manure may be given to them 
with advantage. During the winter season the plants must be kept comparatively dry ; and 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICE. — FRENCH DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 



at all seasons special care must be taken to have the pots properly drained. Train to neat 
trellises as the plants progress in growth, and stop the strong shoots occasionally to equalise 
the distribution of the sap, and consequently the growth. For coYering trellises in the con- 
servatory or greenhouse, when planted out, this will be found a very useftil plant ; and the 
only precaution necessary at the time of planting is to give plenty of drainage. AH who like 
the Pergularia odoratissima will like this plant : it is to the greenhouse and conservatory 
what the* Pergularia is to the plant-stove. — A. 




^mlkmvs 3Snti». 

CapriJIcatum. — The Academy of Naples has received Tarious Memoirs in reply to the programme it put forth on 
the subject of Caprification. Some of the facts stated iu these Memoirs have been summed up in Professor Link's 
Beport on PhjsiologicBl Botany, as pubUshed in the Maif ^Reports ; from which source the following facts are 
gleaned : — MenL No. 1 denies the influence of caprification in fertilization : female flowers are always found in 
the flowers, but no males ; and the impregnation of the Figs remains a mystery. The author does not recommend 
caprification. Mem. No. 3 arriyes at the following conclusions : — 1. The wild Fig is not the male of the cultivated 
Fig, as it has been considered. 2. Inasmuch as the structure of the flower and the seeds, in the varieties of the 
cultivated Fig, are exactly the same, there appears no reason why caprification should be requisite in some varieties 
and not in others. 3. The insect does not hasten the ripening, neither does it contribute to the setting of the 
fruit, any more than it does to its impregnation. 4. The falling off of the fruit of the wild Fig, which contains no 
larvsB, proves nothing ; for when many fruits have set upon the tree, they still fall off, even when larvse are 
present. 5. The cause of the falling off must be sought in other circumstances — in the climate, changes of the 
weather, &c. 6. Caprification is perfectly useless, either for ripening or setting the fruits. Mem. No. 6 contains 
the conclusion : that the action of the cynips upon the cultivated Fig is entirely mechanical, and merely serves, 
like any other irritant, to accellerate somewhat the ripening of the fruit. Hence, when this is not requisite, 
caprification is perfectly useless, nay, even injurious to the perfect maturation of the fruit Mem. No. 6 considers 
caprification requisite, but only in Ihe case of abortive Figs. One Mem. only considers it necessary for fructifica- 
tion. In my early days I had an opportunity of observing caprification in Portugal, and I have stated, that it 
exerts no- influence upon impregnation. However, many varieties become larger and more beautiful when they 
are pierced by this minute cynips. 



FRENCH DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.* 
By M. HERINCQ. 

THE Indian Chrysanthemum is one of the most beautiful flowers of autumn. People were 
accustomed to admire them delineated on the China porcelain, and in their ignorance of the 
marvels of the Celestial empire, to qualify them as ideal flowers. An irresistible penchdnt leads the 
admiration of the Chinese to this plant. With it they decorate their houses, and their tables on the 
fete days, while it is painted on all their porcelain vases. In this country the merits of the Chrysan- 
themum are already appreciated, and for some years it has acquired considerable repute, which is 
chiefly owing to the facility with which it doubles its capitules, and modifies the colours of its flowers. 
At the present day a great number of varieties are in cultivation, some of them with flowers dark 
purple, nearly black, rose, Itrhite, orange, yellow ; sometimes we find a single capitule or head with two 
different colours j other varieties are distinguished by the form of their flowers, which constitute rayed 
capitules, partly or entirely ligulate ; and partly or entirely tubular. 

Horticulture has been latterly enriched with a new species, which is perhaps only a simple type 
of the old form ; this is known in the trade under the name of Chrysanthemum matricarioides, and 
very often under the less pretending title of Chman daisy. This new type, sent from China by Mr. 
Fortune, in 1846, has alre&dy produced numerous charming miniature varieties, having nevertheless 
the most perfect and elegant forms. 

The Pompon de Chines as they are sometimes called, by their dwarf habit, their handsome form, 
their dense foliage, and their elegant small capitules of flowers of the most striking colours, are well 
fitted to occupy a void in the decoration, not only of our gardens and greenhouses, but even of the 
flower-stands and baskets of our parlours and drawing-rooms. Of those which have been lately added 
to our collections the following ai*e particularly deserving of notice : — 

Bemetianum. — The colour of an Amaranth on a white ground. 

• From the Recue Hbrtioole, 
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Circi, — ^Rosy violet, streaked and painted with white. 

Botiton de Venut. — Capitule small and meat, doable, of a delicate rose colour. 

Za Fiancie. — Very pure white. 

PiqtUUo. — ^Of brig^ht crimBon. 

EU»e MeiUez. — Rosy purple, tipped with white. 

Pactole. — ^Amber yellow, yery pretty. 

Pdquerette. — CSapitule small, rayed with rose, disk yellow, tubidar. 

These eight novel varieties have been obtained by M. Lebois. M. Pell, a distinguished horticul- 
turist of Paris, has also obtained many varieties, the most interesting of which is called Madame 
PSpin, and which flowers constantly about a month before the others. It is probable that this new 
type will furnish other varieties as early, which will impart a novel and important quality to Chry- 
flanthemums. The other varieties of M. Pele are the following : — 

Abbe Ghrietix. — ^Capitule medium size, with ligules carminated below* 

Adele Couvelet. — Capitule of medium size, of a lilac colour ; white at the centre. 

AnUmia. — Capitule large, rose ; centre orange. 

AstrSe brilliant, — Capitule large, bright yellow, mixed with salmon. 

Astrie, — Capitule of medium size, yellow and red. 

Domage, — Capitule of medium size, purplish. 

Docteur Herder, — Capitule very large, brilliant yellow. 

Duchesae de GrammofU. — Capitule of medium size, of a rose colour, tinged with claret. 

Gama, — Capitule large, red and yellow, mixed with carmine. 

Leverrier, — Capitule of medium size,' salmon yellow. 

Mademoiselle Duby. — Capitule small, with lilac ligules. 

Madame GuiUaume. — Capitule medium size, violet ; centre white. 

Mount Etna, — Capitule medium size, lively carmine. 

Paganini. — ^Capitule medium size, ligules rosy white above, carmine below. 

Pulcherie. — Capitule of medium size, white, slightly tipped with lilac. 

Rattier. — Capitule large, bright red. 

TttUie, — Capitule medium size, white, tipped with rose. 

Vicomtesae de BeUeval, — Capitule large, white above, carmine below. 




ON THE CULTURE OF LISIANTHUS RUSSELLIANUS. 
Bt Mb. JOHN GREEN, C.M.H.S. Gakdekee to Sib Edmund Antbobus, Babt. 

THE following remarks on this splendid plant were written a few years back, and communicated 
to the Horticultural Society. I have seen no reason to alter my practice since, and therefore the result 
of it is quite at your service, and I hope your engraving of the plant shown at Chiswick may induce 
many more to undertake the cultivation of so useful an autumn plant. 

This beautiful and much-esteemed plant was introduced into this country, in 1835, from Mexico. 
Being found to be capable of producing ripe seed in abundance, a large stock of plants was soon dif- 
fused among our best cultivators, who hailed it with delight. Nevertheless, strange to say, its 
successful cultivation, except in a few instances, still remains a desideratum — a tsjdt amply proved by 
the paucity of really well-cultivated plants produced at our great metropolitan exhibitions. 

Having been somewhat more successful than some of my neighbours in growing and flowering this 
plant, truly magnificent when well managed, I will give my plan, which is as follows: — I sow early 
in spring ; I first fill a six-inch pot half full of potsherds, over which I place one inch of sphagnum 
moss ; I then fiU the pot within one inch of the top with rich light sandy soil. When all is pressed 
down equal and firm, and a smooth surface made with the bottom of a small pot, I sow the seed, and 
cover it very slightly with dry white sand. I cover the pots with bell-glasses, and place them on a 
shelf in a shady part of an early vinery, keeping the surface constantly moist by pouring water on the 
outside of the glasses. As soon as the plants have come up, air is admitted, and increased as they ad- 
vance in growth. When sufficiently strong they are pricked out into small pots, having the same 
drainage, moss, and mixture as the seed-pots, and are again shaded with hand or bell glasses until 

plants become established. In three weeks or a month they require to be potted off singly into 
small pots; and I encourage their growth as much as possible by placing them in a shady part of either 
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a Vinery or Melon-pit, whicheyer is kept at the highest teraperatiue, with a humid atmosphere. Ab 
soon as they begin to fill their pots with roots, I give them once a-week a little clarified manure 
water. 

I repot into winter pots abont the middle of August, using pots to suit the size of the plants, and 
replacing them in the same growing temperature as before, till their pots are filled with roots. After 
this I begin to prepare them for winter by giving them less moisture, more air, and a cooler temper- 
ature ; and finally they are placed on a shelf near the glass, in the coolest part of the stove, and win- 
tered rather dry. Early in February I begin to increase the h^t and moisture ; and as soon as they 
begin to grow freely, I repot them, which is generally about the second week in March. They receive 
another shift in April, and those that are intended for laige specimens a third in May (using 18 or 20 
inch pots), and a mixture consisting of equal quantities of good sla-ong maiden loam, peat, or bog mould, 

burnt day, leaf mould, and cow 
mamure, with a little white sand. 
These materials are well mixed 
together, and if dry are moistened 
to prevent their running too dose 
hi the pots. Inpottinglusealarge 
quantity of drainage, and plenty 
of rubble stones, small potsherds, 
and coarse river sand amongst 
the mixture. I make the mixture 
just firm, but am very careful to 
leave it quite porous. I give very 
little water till the roots reach the 
sides of the pots : it is increased as 
the plants and the season advance, 
giving heat and moisture in pro- 
portion. Too much stress cannot 
be put upon making a proper me- 
chanical arrangement of rich, por- 
ous, and well-drained soils, which 
are essential for the healthy de- 
velopement of plants of the nature 
of the Lisianthus. 

When the young shoots have be- 
come sufficiently advanced, I stop 
them immediately above the second 
joint ; each shoot will then produce 
four; they require stopping about 
three times. The last stopping for 
plants required to bloom early should take place in the first week in June, and for plants required to 
bloom later, in the first week in July. As they advance in growth the branches will require to be tied 
out with sticks, to make round and well-formed plants. ^ 

When the plants are growing freely, they are sometimes attacked with a disease at the base, which 
is produced by the moist and confined atmosphere that is required for their fine growth. To prevent 
this I allow the surface to become quite dry once a-week, during which the plants are supplied with 
moisture from feeders or pans in which the pots are placed for a few hours, being carefrd not to allow 
any stagnant water to remain about them. As soon as the blooms begin to expand, I keep a drier 
atmosphere, and expose them to more air and light, which much improves their colour. 

As to the result of the above practice, I may mention, in conclusion that I grew some seedling 
plants in 1844, one of which I exhibited at the Horticultural Sodety's Garden in July, 1845, which 
was awarded a silver Knightian medal, accompanied with this note by the judges: — "Had this been 
exhibited in its proper place, it would have received a higher medal." In July, 1846, a second 
plant received a large silver medal ; and to a third the same award was made in July, 1847. Another 
plant was also shown in the same year at the Hoyal Botanic Society's Garden, Regent's Park, and was 
awarded the first prize as a single spedmen of superior cultivation. The plant that I exhibited at the 
Horticultural Society in July, 1847, had five hundred blooms expanded at once, ten days after the ex- 
hibition. 
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ON RAISING AND EXHIBITING THE HOLLYHOCK. 

By Ma. G. GLENXY, F.H.S. 

I^HIS noble, but until lately ooarae, flower baa been so improved witbin tbe last few years, tbat tbe 
A better kind of gardens possess it in all its varied forms and colours tbat are wortb cultivating, 
and it is rapidly making its way into most florists' establisbments. It is mucb improved in tbe 
denseness of its colours, sinoe it baa become practicable to produce tbe plant witb otber good properties, 
but no one point bas done so mucb for it as tbicknees of petal. 

Tbe properties of tbe HoUybock bave been fully explained in tbe volume of <' Properties of 
Flowers ;" and we can bardly describe improvements witbout referring to tbe points tbat are desirable. 
Tbe cbaracteristio of tbe HoUybock for many years was coarseness — tbat is, rougbness and informality 
in tbe flower, and flimsiness ol petal, wbicb was scarcely tbicker in any of tbe numerous varieties, tban 
tbat of tbe field Poppy. Tbis flimsiness was against dense colours, because we could almost see tbrougb 
tbe petals, and therefore lost the brilliance of even tbe brighter colours. Tbe great variety of colours 
induced many to look most to colour ; doubleness of flower was, however, indispensable, for the single 
were excessively mean and weedy in appearance. Many nurseries, however, were stocked with large 
collections, and could supply fifty or sixty very distinct colours ; forms were not considered. The first 
attempt to improve the flower systematically was made in Essex, and in a few years somewhere 
about thirty varieties were raised with evident approaches to the standard laid down in " Properties of 
Flowers and Plants.** They bad thicker petals, the centre was less confused, the colours quite new, 
many were mottled and spotted, and the whole fcMined an interesting collection. 

The Hollyhock may be raised from seed for new varieties, but when a new and good sort is pro- 
cured it should be propagated from portions of the stem or root. The seedlings rarely bring more 
than one in fifty so good as tbat which yielded the seed ,- but if there is one of a thousand as good aa 
the best, and therefore worthy of a name and propagation, it will repay us for our trouble. 

For tbe seedling bed prepare a piece of ground four feet wide, with an alley on each side, and, if the 
soil be good, deep-trench it two spits, and throw the bottom earth to the top, and the top spit to the 
bottom or undermost. It is not necessary to dung tbe ground if there is any strength at all in it, for 
if it will grow a Cabbage, it is sufficient. Let the lumps in this be well broken, and rake tbe surfiace 
smooth ; sow tbe seed in March, as thinly as you can, so that no two seeds are nearer to each other 
tban an inch ; rake them in well, or, what is better, sift some dry soil over the seeds so as to cover 
them. When these come up, and begin growing, tbe weeds will come and must be kept under, for 
weeds on a seedling bed are tbe greatest drawback to the progress of tbe plants ; constantly weeding, 
therefore, as fast as any weeds appear, is a matter of course. In the month of June the plants vrill have 
advanced sufficiently to plant in nursery beds six inches apart every way. The beds four feet wide, and 
any required length, with an alley on each side to walk and work on. The nursery bed should be pre- 
pared the same as tbe seed bed, and when all the plants are removed from the seed bed, it may be 
filled again with them at six inches apart evexy way. Water in dry weather ; but they must especially 
be well moistened when planted out first. In taking tbe young plants from tbe seed bed, they must 
be raised up with a fork, or the dibble, or trowel, for the roots would break if you attempted to 
draw them ; and, if the weather has been long dry, it may be desirable to soak tbe ground weU before 
you attempt to take them. up. They may be planted wiUi the dibble, by making holes deep enoogh to 
take in the roots unbent, and closing the bole by making another close to the side, and puidiing 
tbe earth in afterwards, and pressing the sides of tbe first bole in upon the roots. The beds must be 
kept dear of weeds as before, and tbe things left to grow vrith nothing further than occasional 
watering. By the autumn of the year they will be strong plants, and they may be put out wherever 
you intend them to bloom, whether in the borders, or in rows at any part of the garden, or even where 
they are ; but every other plant must be taken up, as well as every otber row, so that they will be left 
one foot apart all over the bed ; they may be supported by a strong line along a few upright stakes, so 
that they may, as they advance in the spring, be fastened to tbe line in case of boisterous weather. 

As they bloom you must remove every single flower, and every semi-double one, unless there be 
anything remarkably worth saving in the character or colour ; generally discard everything that is not 
new and good. Save not a single plant wbicb has a thin petal ; they are all useless. Take no heed 
of old colonrs, unless tbe flower is better than we have, and new colours ought to be on thick petals to 
justify saving them. You will find that, of a good many plants, very few will be worth propagating, 
and those which are should be labelled, described, and supported by stakes, for the sake of their seed. 
The seed pods should be removed as soon as they are brown, and before they begin to scatter about, as 
much depends on every advance among seeds ; as soon as you have gathered the seed, cut down the 
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stem to within three inches of the ground, stir the eatth round with a fork, not deep enongh to hurt 
their filires, hut to let the air in. In discarding the worthless varieties the instant they hloom, you pre- 
vent the seed of the good ones from heing contaminated. 

Late in the autumn you will ohserve how many heads the plants have, and you may dig them up, 
and part them accordingly; replacing them in the ground, giving them a foot apart, and labelling them 
with a number referring to the number in your book, and under which you describe them, with all their 
peculiarities, and particularly that for which you selected them and saved them. It is practicable to in- 
crease some Hollyhocks by eyes— that is, by taking the stem off and cutting an inch of it with the leaf 
on, and planting them on heat as you would the eyes of a vine, and thus producing young plants ; but 
none are so good and so strong as those produced by parting the roots. When, therefore, you have de- 
cided on propagating a plant which has bloomed, you may greatly promote the spreading of the roots 
to several. heads, by forking the ground up round it and giving plenty of dung, cutting down the stem 
to within six inches of the ground. This will promote rapid growth and sj^reading into separate heads ; 
at the end of the season, say October or November, dig them up, part them into as may j^eces of roots 
as there are eyeft, or rather hearts, to grow, and plant them out in rich ground eighteen inches apart ; 
if in rows, or in places where they ought to bloom, they may require watering in dry weather for a 
time until they have firm roots again, and begin to make fresh growth ; but they will not do much 
beyond keeping alive until the spring months return, when they will grow fiist. This second year will 
prove whether the flower, generally speaking, is worth being placed among the better sorts, or fails to 
maintain the character which procured for the plant the distinction of being labelled and propagated. 

The Hollyhock is clearly becoming adopted everywhere as a favourite ; and it may deserve it, if 
florists will be careful to throw away enough, and not keep second-rate sorts, for the purpose of saying 
they raised such, for it is no credit to have raised a second-rate variety ; and we would much rather 
see a man destroy a whole collection than risk spoiling good seed for the sake of a second-class plant. 
If there is any lack of a good bold centre, well filled with fiorets, discard them. If the petals are thin, 
throw the plants away ; you are better without colour than without form, and thin petab cannot 
retain any form. If the fiowers be not close on the stem they axe useless ; the bloom should form one 
solid pyramid, as it were, the flowers touching <»ie another, spreading out rather wide, for the larger 
the base and the smaller the point the better. Whether the stem be three or six feet high, the flowers 
should be much further from the stalk at bottom than they are at top — in fact, gradually taper to- 
wards the upper point, which will be unbloomed buds, and close as they can be to the stem. As you 
may have a knife without having a spade, you may make a rule of cutting down all the stems of those 
that are inferior the instant a single flower opens, and they can be dug up at a future period ; by 
moving the flower at once, you prevent the spread of its fertilizing dust, and the few good ones that 
remain will have every chance of producing you even better things than themselves, whereas, if they 
were to be left, there would be far greater numbers worse than there would be equal to even the worst 
of the plants sowed from. The Hollyhock is a noble plant to place within shrubberies, or at the backs 
of broad borders, or in a line a few feet from the edge of a path, and it cannot be too much cultivated 
as a garden flower, whatever might be said of it as a show flower. 

There hais been much difference of opinion as to the propriety of making the Hollyhock a florists' 
flower, because of the difficulty of making arrangements for its exhibitian. The whole spike is too 
much, a single bloom is too little. The properties being on the plant end spike, and not in the indivi- 
dual flowers alone, it is possible that one of the finest individual flowers may be on the very worst plant 
Many there are which have their flowers very good, but so wide apart, that the spike is frightful ; 
others, which are somewhat inferior in the flower, have a splendid spike. It has been, therefore, decided, 
that a piece of the stem with five fiowers to it should be exhibited ; this will give the form of the spike 
almost, and entirely exhibit the beauty of the individual fiowers ; but there ought not to be prizes at 
all for those who show collections of single flowers. Let all the spike be shown, when somebody will 
tell us how to prevent its flagging. However, the effect of a part of the stem with five perfect fiowers 
to it is very good. It is showy enough to help an exhibition greatly, but it must be strictly limited as 
to number, and all must show alike. The stands may now be as diversified as those of Dahlias ; there 
are already hundreds of shades, colours, and mixtures — though we never care to see more than about 
thirty of tiiem ; the rest are good for nothing but throwing away. The most successful grower and 
improver was the late Mr. Baron, of Safiioa Waldon. His set was purchased early by fiircham, of 
Headingham Bungay, who follows up the raising of new varieties with spirit, and who, we presume, 
will occasionally inform us as ho gets ready to send out anything very new and very good. But Mr. 
Baron's death greatly interrupted the progress of this flower, for he had the fair start of everybody, 
as Mr. Hoyle and Mr. Beck have for Geraniums. 
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The preparation for exhibition is aimple enoi^J]^ : select plants that are half bloomed — ^that is, whose 
lower half of blooms are fully developed, cut the stem off low down, turn the stem round and see which 
are the best flowers, and mind that there be ^ve blooms ; when you have made up your mind as to which 
portion of stem will exhibit best, cut away the flowers abave and below, and cut the stem the right 
length to have the lower flowers even with, although iK>t resting on, the board or stand, or in the 
bottles, or vases, or whatever else they are shown in. A flat board, like a Dahlia stand, with the 
holes wide enough apart to do justice to Uie portion of spike shown, would do very well, but they would 
require large tubes and holes a foot apart. The best way to exhibit would be in flat boxes of moss 
with bottles or jars to hold water, so that the stem would go in the bottle or jar and rest on the 
bottom, and that the lower flowers should just be kej^t up £rom resting their edges on the moss, and 
with room enoi^h to show to advantage without touching each other, the largest aad tallest being at 
the back, those a little smaller beiag in the middle, and the smallest in fixmt. The colours should be 
diversified and yet uniform, bright flowers at iliB comers, dulkr in the middle, but all as nearly uni- 
form, as to light and dark* aa possible, tar it is much owing to this that m«ny a coUeotion of flowers 
looks superior to others not so carefully nor so uniformly displayed. The absence of any set rules for 
showing the Hollyhock, has alone prevented many sodeties from adopting it aa an artiole &» show. 
The stems are too large for any tubes made for Dahlias, and no real good will be done until it is decided 
what stands shall be used in ^wing. They ought to be a foot apart. Twelve speoimeM are enaugh 
in all cases, to exhibit, even for dealers, unless they wish a display without oompetitiQni when they 
may do what they please. _ 

Trichopilia 8UAV18, ZituUey, Sweet Trichopil (Paxt Fll Oard,^ i, 1. 11). — Nat. Ord., Orchidacea, § Vandea- 
Brajssideae. — A very handsome stove epiphyte, with thin oWong pBeudo-bulbs, each bearing one broad, oblong, 
wavy, leathery lei^, which grows from four to six inches high. The flower stems issue from the base of the 
pseado-btilbs, and each bear two or three blossoms, which consist of linear nearly straight sepals and petals, white 
slightly stained with red, and a great convolute lip, cream coloured in the throat, and richly spotted with rose colour 
on the broad, wavy margin ; the flowers are fliU Ave inches in diaineter, and emit the most deHcate odour of Haw- 
thorn, From Central America. Introdaoed in 1848. Fbwers in summer. 

CuPHBA. puspu&BA, Lemoire. Purple-flowered Cuphea {Uore ies 8&rre8, t 412).— Nat. Ord., Lythrace©, § 
Lythreee. — A very pretty hybrid perennial sub-ahrubby plant, which seems to be snitable for bedding-out It 
has the habit and foliage of C. miniata. The flowers are large, handsome, of a fine bright rose colour, sUghtly 
shaded with violet ; they have four small petals, and two large ones. A Belgian garden hybrid, obtained by K. 
Delache of St Omer, between C. miniata and (7. viaeotiaaima^ the former being the seed-bearing parent Baised 
about 1848. Flowers during summer. 

Mbdinilla magniptca, Lindley, Magnificent Medinilla {Paxt. Fl, Oard., J., 1 12).— Nat Ord. Helastomacese, 
§ Melastomeee. — Syn. Medinilla bracteata, of gardma^ not of Blume. — A noble erect evergreen shrubby stove-plant, 
with compressed four- winged branches, setose at the nodes. The leaves are very large — nearly a foot long — and 
somewhat coarse-looking, unless the plant is of a large size ; they are opposite, obovate-oblong, cordate, somewhat 
stem-clasping, leathery and deep green. The flowers are in terminal pendulous panicles, fifteen to eighteen inches 
long, frimished with whorled branches, and many very large deciduous many-nerv.ed rose-pink refiezed bracts, 
growing in whorls of four. The flowers are deep glossy rose colour, deeper in the bud, and are decandrous. 
From Java. Introdaoed in 1848. Flowers in April and May. Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. 

HoTA ooaiACRA, £lume. Leathery-leaTed Hoya {Bot Mag., t 4518). — ^Nat OnL, Asdepiadacees, § Stapeliee. — 
A smooth stove shrub, with terete twining stems, bearing opposite elliptic, somewhat coriaoeous costate penni- 
nerved leaves on short thick petioles. The umbels of flowers ore borne on long, pendent peduncles, from the 
axils of the leaves ; the blossoms are rather pretty, the corolla being large, glabrous, and glossy externally, downy 
within, ¥rith triangular acute lobes of a pale tawny colour, the staminal crown of white ovate leaflets, with a dark 
brown eye. From Java: mountain woods in the west Introduced about 1848. Flowers ia August. Messrs. 
Veitch, of Exeter. 

Pabsonsia hetbeophylla, a. Cunningham, Various-leaved Parsonsia {J(mm, Sort, Soe. v. 194). — Nat Ord., 
Apocynacece, § ParsonseaQ. — Syn : P. albiflora, Baoul. — A very curious slender, twining, hardy greenhouse shrub, 
with persistent leaves, leathery, dull green, often brown, '* linear lanceolate, ovate lanceolate, obovate, or even 
spathulate, often repand, varying in length from two to four inches." The flowers grow in dose, one-sided, naked 
panieles, and are pale cream-colour, rather sweet scented ; the corollas urceolate, with a rcvolute, five-lobed 
border. From New Zealand : northern island. Introduced in 1847. Flowers in May and June. Horticultural 
Society of London. 

HoTA ATaopvBPUBEA, ffookar. Brown purple flowered Hoya {Bot, Mag. t 4520). — Nat Ord., Ardepiada- 
ceee, § StapeUee. — A smooth stove shrub, with terete twining stems, bearing opposite, ovate, acute, thick, fleshy, 
five-nerved leaves, on very thidc petioles. The fiowers grow in a dense umbel, on short axillary pedimcles, 
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and are of a rich purplish-brown colour ; the corolla is diyided into five roundish acuminated hairy-pubescent 
lobes, of an ashy brown, with the rich purple-brown staminal crown of ovate fleshy leaflets standing in the centre. 
From Jaya * woods of Panarang. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in autumn. Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter. 

Pabsonsia vABiAiiLis, Lindit^. 
Yariftblo-lenved Parfiaiuiui {J&um, 
HmL See., T. 196).— Nat, Ori, 
Apocyna(.'«i3Sj { PfirsonseaJ.^A very 
cnrioua slender^ twluing grcen- 
hnuse shrub, with shining Itjavca, 
vory ntriablc in form, very nar- 
rowly linear, with tht base rotmdfid 
and sub-undiilatc, or QVal-arute, or 
ubovate, or linearj dilatod at the 
tind into a dreolar blado. The 
fltiwers are in ghort leafy panicles, 
but are not yeiy ahowy ; they 
are cream -colour od, sweet-scented, 
with the eorollas beU -shaped^ From 
K e w Zealand. Introdue-ed i n 1 8 4 7. 
Flowers in May and June. Horti- 
cultural Swuety of London. 




TxoBA sALiCTTqt.TA, DeCfindolle, Willow-!^Tcd Ixfura 
{Sot. Mag. t 4523), ™Nat. Ord., CintihoiiaccK ^ Cin- 
choni'ffi.^Syii -, Pavetta aalicifoliaj Btume. — A splendid 
Btove shrub, of eref^t habit, growing two to three feet 
high^ probably hij^^ber. The leaves are opposite, rather 
plosely placi d alrng Xht- ?t(.riip, almost sc^hiIc, narrow- 
lanceolate or willow-like, a span long, shining green 
above. The flowers grow in large terminal corymbs, forming hemispherical heads, and are deep orange red or 
flame-coloured (in a variety with somewhat smaller blossoms, almost crimson) ; they are upwards of an inch in 
diameter, and consist of a long slender almost filiform tube, and a spreading limb of four lanceolate ovate acute lobes. 
From Java: Mount Seribu. Introduced by Mr. T.Lobb about 1848. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Veitch of Exeter. 
Bbbbebis Wallichiana, De CandoUe, "Wallich's Berberry {Faxt. FL Gard, i., 79). — Nat Ord., Berberacese § 
Berbere®. — Syn: B. macrophylla of gardens^; B. atrovirens, G. Don. — A very ornamental half-hardy, perhaps 
hardy evergreen shrub, growing ten feet high, and furnished with dark green dense elliptic sharp-pointed serrated 
leaves, growing in clusters, the branches also bearing slender three-parted spines. The flowers are clustered in 
the axils of the leaves on short stalks, and are large, and of a deep yellow colour, giving the plant a very orna- 
mental aspect. From Java : mountains, 9000 feet elevation. Introduced in 1845, by Mr. T. Lobb. Flowers in 
summer. Messrs. Yeitch of £xet«r. It has stood three winters at Exeter, without shelter. 
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AERIDES MACtlLOSUM, VAR. SCHBtEDERI. 



AERIDES MACULOSUM, var. SCHRCEDERI. 

Nat. Ord.f Orchtdacxjb ) Vandeje. 




► Gkkehic Cuakactkb.— A^rides, Loureiro.— Perianth patent 
or closed, the segments nearly equal ; the exterior lateral, often 
oblique at the base, connate with the produced base of the 
column ; interior somewhat oblique, adherent to the base of the 
column. LabeUum articulated with the base of the column, 
saccate or spurred, three-lobed, the lateral lobes dwarfed, the 
limb hood-like or subulate, sometimes short and tumid, or sub- 
Ibmicate. Column reclining on the ovary, short, not winfred. 
Anthers two-oelled. Pollen masses two, sulcate behind. Cau- 
dleles broad or filiform. Gland peltate or sub-rotund.— Indian 
herbs, epiphytes, caulescent, almost simple, rooting; leaves 
two-ranked, coriaceous, or half fleshy ; flowers in racemes or 
f^\kx».—{Endiicher, Oen. Plant, 1493.) 

AsaiDES MACULflsiTH, lAndley. —Leax(M distichous, chan- 



nelled, very broad and thick, obsoletely notched, obtuse and very 
obliquely truncated, spotted with brown at the edge of the 
under surface near the base, very densely set ; flowers fragrant, 
rose-coloured, spotted with purple ; sepals ovate-oblong, some- 
what recurved at the margin, spotted; petals rather smaller, 
less fleshy, more acute and oblique, and more numerously 
spotted ; lip large, ovate, lateral lobes very small, falcate, with 
a fdmple tubercle between them, intermediate one very much 
larger, long, deflexed at the margins, nndulated, deeper coloured ; 
spur curved beneath. 

Var. &AraMf«-i.— Schroder's Air-plant Labellum narrower ; 
lateral teeth small, incurved, with a bifid tubercle between them. 
Flowers much paler than in the type, whitish tinged with lilac 
and spotted with rose. 



BESCRIPTION. — An epiphytal herb with broadly strap-shaped, obtuse, and deeply emargi- 
nate oblique leaves, and a pendent, open, many-flowered panicle. Flowers very delicate, 
the sepals and lateral petals almost alike, obovate and obtuse, spreading, white tinged with 
lilac, and spotted with lilac-rose. Labellum 
consisting of a pouch-like base, prolonged 
downwards into a slender arched spur, bor- 
dered above by a small tooth on each side, 
between which is a bifid tubercle ; the middle 
lobe of the lip is, at first, suddenly expanded, 
then contracting from an angle on each side 
to a somewhat obtuse point, forming, thus, a 
narrow triangular-rhomboid limb, with the 
sides deflexed ; the middle lobe pale lilac 
marked with rose, deepest at the base ; the spur 
gradually shaded into bright yellowish green. 

History, &c. — ^This plant seems to bear a 
close resemblance to A. maculosum, from which 
it can hardly be specifically distinct, although 
in the shape of the lateral teeth of the lip, 
and in the bifid tubercle between them, it ap- 
pears to difier slightly. Considering the much 
greater differences between the other species 
we prefer to regard this as a variety. — A. H. 

For an opportunity of figuring this very 
beautiful plant, we are indebted to J. H. Schro- 
der, Esq., of Stratford Green, Essex, in whose 
imlque collection of Orchids it has blossomed 
several times, and by whom the following 
particulars are supplied : — " I purchased it 
about six years back at Mr. Steven's sale, 
Covent Gtoden, being part of a small impor- 
tation from the Hills near Bombay. My attention was directed to it by its very distinct habit, 
and the remains of a flower spike from every leaf. We have flowered it now for three years, 
and each year finer than the preceding, and sliould we be fortimate enough to attain its native 
flowering habit, I need not say what a magnificent thing it will be. It appears to be a hybrid 
between Aerides crispum and maculosum, and on that account I value it the more, as I do 
not think it is so likely to be introduced again." 

Culture. — The following is the treatment recommended by Mr. Goode: — ^The plants 
belonging to this lovely genus, to grow them to perfection, require to be placed, in the growing 
season, in the warmest and most humid part of the Orchid-house ; and, in addition to the mois- 
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VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

tiire suspended in the atmosphere, to be liberally syringed daily with tepid soft water. When, 
however, the plants are first imported, they must be thoroughly washed, both root, branch, 
and foliage, for until they are cleared of all kinds of filth it will be found impossible to grow ^ 
them to anything like perfection. Rustic baskets, or pots with perforated sides, are the most 
suitable to grow them in, and the compost used should be very fibrous peat and sphagnum moss, 
liberally intermixed with charcoal in large and small pieces ; press the compost close together, 
and to make sure that the plants are firm in the pots, use a few pegs to hold the soil together. 
Suspend the pot or basket close to the glass and take care to keep a moist atmosphere at all 
times, and the plants when once established will then grow with great fireedom. Water 
liberally, and shade in very simny weather, and take care that the plants are not broiled by a 
too fi:ee admission of air in immediate contact with them. When the growth is completed, and 
more especially after they begin to show bloom, they may be kept comparatively dry, but 
they must not at any time be subjected to a low temperature. — ^A. 



^Bgttahlt :]^|[i[Binlngi(. 

By ARTHUR HENFREY, Esq., F.L.S., Lectubeb on Botany at St. Gboroe's Hobpital. 

THE ELEMENTAKY STRTTCTUBE OP PLANTS. 

N our last chapter, we examined the microscopic components of which plants, generally, are built 

up, and the reader will now ho prepared for a more particular account of the manner in which the 
different forms of elementary organs occur in different plants ; but, as it is not intended to enter, 
in these papers, into a minute account of the anatomy of the different parts of a vegetable, and since, 
in the descriptions of roots, stems, leaves, &c., I shall dwell upon their elementary construction so 
far as is necessary for the explanation of the causes of the facts observed, or the practical operations 
carried on in horticulture on such parts, I shaU here merely preface those more special obserrations, 
by a brief summary of the general mode of distribution of the elementary tissues. 

It has been said already, that all vegetable structure consists, at its first production, of mem- 
branous cells filled with nutrient juices, and that these cells undergo various changes of form and 
consistence, according to the part of the perfect plant in which they are situated, and as plants differ 
so much in habit and conformation, according to the kind of plant which they contribute to form. 
Moreover, every plant, from the microscopic Alga, to the loftiest forest tree, is at its birth a single, 
simple, membranous cell, and while the former remains in the same condition throughout its brief 
existence, the latter gains its majestic proportions by the process of self-multiplication of cells, all 
descended by generations, continuing an unbroken line through centuries, &om that one original, 
mysteriously endowed, germ-cell. 

Taking a general view of the Vegetable Kingdom, we find that the nature of the changes wliich 
the original cellular tissue undergoes, before the plant arrives at matmity, is a tolerably good charac- 
teristic on which to found comparisons as to rank in the scale of vegetation for the purposes of classi- 
fication ; in other words, the elementary structure of plants, as might be expected, bears a relation to 
the complexity of external form, and the variety of the functions exercised within the individual 
plant. It may not be uninteresting, therefore, to trace briefly the various links of the chain of 
organization, proceeding from the lowest up to the highest forms, premising, however, that the 
descriptions of the tribes are not Uiose of individual members of a series, but merely sketches of 
tlie general characters of groups, which, each taken as a whole, may be regarded as inferior or 
superior to one another ; for, in no department of organized natm*e is there less ground for assuming 
the existence of a single direct graduated series of species, than in the vegetable kingdom. 

The lowest tribes of plants are wholly composed of simple cellular tissue, whence they are distin- 
guished by some authors by the name of the Cellular plants j they comprehend the AlgaB, or family of 
the Sea-weeds, with their fresh-water allies ; the Fungi, or Mushroom and Mildew tribe ; and the 
Lichens. These plants, although differing among themselves to a great extent in consistence and 
texture, are all distinguished from the higher tribes by the absence of anything like spiral structures 
in their elementary organs, and, indeed, of anything like ti'ue woody, or fibrous tissues. 

The simplest Alga is a single membranous cell, those a little more advanced are mere strings of 
joined end to end, and where they attain great size, and a firm and resisting substance, we find 
to be composed solely of cells, the increased size being givjen by great multiplication of number, 
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without much difference of form, and the greater firmness resulting from a closer packing of the 
component cells and a thickening of their walls by deposits, here usually of a tough, jelly-like, or 
homy consistence, produced in the same way as the harder secondary deposits of wood-cells. In the 
Fungi, the cells are usually very delicate and loosehr packed, hence the soft and spongy character 
of these plants. The Lichens have the cells developed to a homy or papery consistence, giving them 
that dry and rigid character which is so peculiar to this tribe. The Algee, on the other hand, inhabi- 
tants of water, are soft and gelatinous in texture, acquiring greater substance and a grisly, or even 
somewhat homy nature, in those instances where they are exposed to violent external influences, as 
of the beating of water upon the rocks where they flourish. In all these plants the processes of 
nutrition are very simple, there is no distinction into leaf, stem, and root, and every part of the 
plant is equally capable of performing any of the functions belonging to the life of the plant. In 
the Algce, for instance, all the cells are engaged in the process of assimilation of the nutriment derived 
from the water in which they live j each cell is at once its own root and leaf, absorbing the crude food, 
and converting it into organized matter. The Lichens live in the same way, on the moisture they 
absorb from the air ; and the Fungi in decomposing liquids or other decaying matters. The only kind 
of circulation we can imagine to exist here, is a distribution or equalization of the fluids throughout 
the textures, where, for instance, a part of the plant fiilly exposed to moisture conveys a portion of 
its absorbed fluid to a drier part, in a manner which may be roughly compared to the soaking of 
water along a piece of blotting-paper, or through a sponge or other porous body. 

Connected with this physiological independence of the c^lls in regard to nutrition, we usually find 
an equal independence of vitality, that is to say, the cells, thus combining all the nutrient functions 
in themselves, are capable of sustaining life and continuing their growth when separated by extemal 
violence from each ottier. But to this point I shall return hereafter. 

Advancing to a higher class of vegetables, we find in thep Mosses very distinct signs of a more 
elevated organization. Here we first see a true distinction of parts which may be properly called leaf, 
stem, and root, and corresponding to the marked increased variety of components of the outward form, 
we find a new kind of structure in the interior ; we now find the cellular tissue strengthened by a 
regularly arranged woody skeleton. The Mosses in general are almost wholly cellular, but in them 
we find the first traces of the fibrous formations which in their more highly developed condition con- 
stitute the wood and fibrous bundles of flowering plants. Thus the thread-like cellular stem of a 
Moss has a fibrous core, as it may be called, a little bundle of true woody tissue running up its centre, 
and in some instances sending off little branches to form mid-ribs to the leaves ; these leaves are 
usually single layers of fiattened plates of cellular tissue, closely resembling the leaf-like expansions 
found in some of the Algse, but sometimes these cells are strengthened by curious spiral deposits in 
the interior, as in the Sphagnum or Bog Moss. The roots are mere threads formed of several rows of 
very delicate cells, and these roots, which penetrate the soil, now exclusively exercise the office of col- 
lecting food for the plant, while the functions of digestion and respiration are removed to a separate 
seat in the leaves ; we now no longer see that uniformity or indifference of colouring in the different parts 
of the plant, the absorbing roots contain only colourless juices, while the leaves owe their tint to the pres- 
ence of abundance of that highly organized form of assimilated food, the chlorophyll granules or vesicles. 

The tribes standing between the Mosses and the flowering plants, namely the Club Mosses, the 
Ferns, and their allies, differ principally from the first in their greater complexity, but they also pre- 
sent us with the first examples of the spiral structures in the so-called vessels or ducts. The woody 
column running up the centre of the stem of a Lycopodium or Club Moss, for example, consists of a 
perfect ** fibro-vascular bundle,*' that is to say, it is no longer a thread of simple elongated wood-cells, 
but is composed of a number of " spiral vessels " (t. e. very long and slender cells with a spiral fibre 
coiled up in their interior) surrounded by a considerable collection of wood-cells. In the Ferns, where 
the stems acquire much greater size, growing even into trunks rivalling those of the Palms, we find 
the '' skeleton '' of the stem composed of a number of analogous " fibro-vascular '* bundles, arranged in 
an irregular ring ; and, in the older conditions of the arborescent kinds, these acquire great solidity of tex- 
ture. The subdivisions and branches of this skeleton, which run out to form the ribs and veins of the leaves, 
partake of the higher character of organization, and we find the veins of the leaves of Fcms, &c., 
to contain spiral structures similar to those of the bundles in the stem of which they are prolongations. 

In the flowering tribes we have to distinguish two great divisions, differing in almost every respect 
in their structure, and in no point more than in the anatomy of their stems. These divisions are called 
the Monocotyledons and the Dicotyledons, from the condition of the embryo or germ contained in their 
seeds ; they have also been called Endogens and Exogens, from a supposed contrast in the mode of 
growth of their stems, but the hypothesis on which these names were grounded was the result of im- 
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THE COURSE OF THE SAP IN PLANTS. 

perfect observation, and since no such thing as Endogenous growth, in the sense originally intended, 
does exist in the Monocotyledons, the names should be given up. 

In the Monocotyledons, the simplest forms of stem are composed of a mass of cellular tissue strength- 
ened by a number of completely separate fibro-vascular bundles (consisting of an assemblage of spiral, 
and annular cells, with ducts and woody tissue,) which, when carefully traced, are found to arise just 
within the rind of the stem, to pass more or less slantingly upwards and inwards, till they nearly 
reach the middle, then to turn out again to arrive finally at the leaves, into which they pass out to 
form the ribs and veins. As they exist in large numbers, they form an almost inextricable interlace- 
ment by their crossings in the different parts of their course, but they remain quite isolated from each 
other, imbedded in the cellular tissue of the stem, and after the first year alter only by increasing in 
density from the addition of woody deposits inside their cells. In herbacepus stems they are readily to 
be detected as woody strings running through the spongy cellular tissue ; in the arborescent Mono- 
cotyledons, such as the Palms, they frequently become consolidated into one mass, by the cells of 
the general tissue of the trunk becoming converted into solid wood, but even then their isolated 
nature may be distinguished by their appearing as separate spots in a cross section. The large 
orifices seen in a cross section of a common cane are the ends of large ducts, and each hole marks the 
centre of an originally isolated bundle. Such stems only grow by the addition of new parts, totally 
distinct lengths of the stem with new isolated bundles, while the older portions only grow by mere ex- 
pansion or consolidation of parts already existing. The roots of Monocotyledons are traversed by fibro- 
vascular bundles which arise in contact with the ends of those of the stem, just beneath the 
rind ; they form a solid core to the fleshy roots, and enter all the sub-divisions. It should be observed 
here, also, that the roots of Monocotyledons are always lateral or accessorpy as they are called, these 
plants never producing a tap-rooty that is, a root forming a direct continuation of the stem downwards. 
The peculiarities of the stems of Monocotyledons may be studied by examining tiie course of the fibro- 
vascular bundles, in such plants as the Flag, which has a creeping, underground stem or rhizome, in 
the Asparagus ; in the little conical solid part from which the scales of bulbs arise, in the Grasses, in 
Canes, and, where accessible, in Palms ; but it requires much care and patience to investigate them 
thoroughly. _ 

THE COURSE OF THE SAP IN PLANTS. 
By J. TOWERS, Esa., C.M.H.S. 
(SUBSEQUENT to the few remarks made in a recent article on the descent of the sap, others have 
1^ suggested themselves, partiy in consequence of a paper in The Gardeners^ Chronicle of June 29th 
last, by Professor Henslow of Hitcham, to which we must take the liberty to devote considerable 
attention. That gentleman says, *' I consider the fact established that an absorption of water, with 
whatever it may hold in solution, is constantly taking place through the extremity of the rootlets, and 
that this * crude sap' is carried forward either through intercellular passages, or through particular 
vessels (tubes, of which there still seems to be need of better proof), or through both, by a force 
which acts by ^ p^'opulsion* and not by ^attraction* The celebrated experiment by Hales upon the 
Vine, and the experiments of Dutrochet and others, have established this.'' 

We ore not now considering the actual " descent of the sap" by " foroe of gravitation" — like that of 
water or quicksilver from the top to the bottom of a tube, suggested by some : the object pointed to by 
Prof. Henslow is widely different from that ; and it involves those very mysterious phenomena which 
have so long been hampered by many conflicting theories. Mr. Knight of Down ton, appears to have 
approached the truth when he stated that the sap ascended through cells — and so far he met, and 
interpreted the theory of Dutrochet's endosmose, whereby fluids of different densities were shown to 
permeate through membranous tissues, and commix, till they mutually acquired an equal, or 
nearly equal density. The question, however, which now claims our notice arises out of the opinion 
hazarded by Prof. Henslow, that the sap is propelled — and not attracted, upwards. 

What — I would ask — is propulsion — what and where its agent P llie ground is unquestionably 
the medium which supports the roots of a plant, through which also they ramify in searoh of food. 
The plant is an organized body, endowed with a vital principle, and pervaded by vitalized fluids — ^which 
like the living blood of animals, resist the decomposing action of chemistry, and effectually preserve 
the entire body from putrefaction so long as the vital principle is maintained. Now, if a living plant 
require, and seek its food — whether by an act of volition, or as stimulated by an agent fit)m without, 
by what term can we define the act by which it draws appropriate food from an inert mass of earth, 
through a spongy tissue of rootlets, into its ascending cellular system — other than by that of attrac- 
tion f I have long been convinced that to Electricity we must refer for the interpretation of all the 
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phenomena of purely vegetative life. Electricity (be its essence, as an emanation from Creative 
Power, what it may), is everywhere, in every particle of matter, and always in action when moved 
even by the faintest breathing that could disturb the cobweb's fibre ! Electricity attracts, and then 
induces an (apposing condition, which produces the appearance of repulsion. Let the atmosphere be 
in an active, or as it is termed, po^tive state, the fluids prepared in the soil are then attracted, and 
drawn upward through the sap- vessels ; at the same time, a contrary, or negative state being induced 
in the ground, those fluids appear to be driven or propelled by a force setting toward the roots, and 
thus far may justiiy the theory of propulsion. Eeverse the conditions, and the eflect will be a change 
of the action in the vitalized fluids. 

So far, electricity appears to iumish us with sound general data ; but we cannot attain the minutisD 
of active forces. Such understanding and knowledge are too high and wonderful for us ! ! 

" If," continues Prof. Henslow, " Mr. Beaton had cut away the two buds at the end of this Vine- 
branch," (see extract above alluded to, as at p. 117, Gardener t^ Chronicle,) "he would have found it 
filled with sap notwithstanding such mutilation ; and if he had taken a portion on a perfectly dry 
branch, held it vertically, and poured water upon the upper cut surface, this would have been imbibed, 
and have ultimately passed through, and dropped out at the lower end. It cannot be assumed as an 
axiom, that the sap descends, as well as ascends in the way he describes ,* for trees aro not transparent, 
and we cannot see this to be the case. We must test the fact by experiment, and his experiment is 
not sufficient for the purpose." 

Here we may refer the reader to the late article on the descent of the sap, for the facts adduced on 
the authority of the late Mr. Knight, which appear to comprehend all that has come under the ob- 
servation of the keenest microscopic investigator. Those facts I find supported by the following 
remarks of Professor Henslow. " But allow the branches to be filled as you will with crude sap, then, 
by exhalation through the stomata" (pores in the leaves) *< a large amount of the water is carried off, 
leaving what is held in solution in the remainder of the water. The stimulus of light, acting on the 
cellular tissue of the leaves, enables those parts to concoct the organic compounds — sugar, gum, &c., 
which are soluble in water, and are capable of being transmitted through the membranes of the cells, 
into the same spaces that are occupied by the crude sap. Thus, a general division of such organic 
compounds throughout the plants takes place ; this difiusion has been termed the < descent of the sap.' " 

In few words then, we may safely conclude that the course of the sap is first from the roots up- 
wards, by a direct ascent through the sap-cells of the alburnum, or gpreen annual layer of wood in 
trees ; and in herbaceous plants through appropriate representative tissues, till it enters and pervades 
the leaves, wherein Ihe processes of transpiration and of laboration are carried on ; that thence, the 
prepared fluids are conducted downwards, partly as the matter of Cambium (proper juice — the Indusium 
of Main), whence, the Liber or fresh layer of Bark is organized, and with it, the newly secreted por- 
tion of the medullary processes that converge horizontally toward the pith, and which form the 
silver grain of trees and shrubs. 

Therefore, that there is no simple movement of descent from the summit to the roots, or one of 
cireulation — of flow and return, whatsoever ; although, as Mn Knight asserted many years ago, that 
there may be a commixture of the raw ascending sap, with portions of the laborated fluids that 
have " sunk into" the horizontal medullary tissue, which is found in every part of the stem ; and by 
which the several layere of wood, however aged a tree may be, are preserved firm so long as vitality 
and health are supported. 

Some persons have endeavoured to establish a theory of the ** descent of the sap," by the irregular 
healing of wounded bark ; first and chiefiy — as they say — at the uppermost edge of the wound ; but 
this is met at once by the fact that wounded bark and abraded surfaces of the wood, do not so heal 
of necessity ; much depending upon arbitrary circumstances, and the nature and extent of the injuries. 
Observation must convince every careful impartial person that such is the case ; and, that in numerous 
instances, the cortical matter comes " rolling over" in every direction pretty much alike, and some- 
times most extensively on the lower edges. I conclude this paper with the following interesting pas- 
sage from Prof. Henslow's article : — " I do not suppose that gravity has much to do in affecting the 
question at issue. Unless my memory fail me, it has been proved that the upper edge of a wound on 
a * ringed' branch, when purposely bent downward in order to test this point, has been found to form 
a larger amount of new tissue than the other edge, (though this latter was now uppermost in position). 
If a wound on the tiomk of the tree bear a small proportion to the whole surface, we might also 
expect very little or no difference between the amount of matter formed on different sides of the 
wound." And, such is indeed the result, as careful observations made on almost any hedge-row elm- 
trees will verify. 
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STANDARD ROSES. 




(©0 long u English gardens afford examples of beauty and cultivation, for all the rest of the world, 
W so long will the Rose maintain its position as the popular favourite. We have flowers with greater 
brilliancy of colour and chaster symmetry of form, which bloom earlier and last longer —whose value 
is even increased by their having no thorns ; and yet, in whatever aspect it is viewed, whether as being 
hardy and easily grown, or as fragrant and agreeably coloured, or as handsome and beautiful in all its 
parts, or whether it is associated with the sports of childhood and the pleasures of old age — the Rose, 
both of the garden and field, has more fond admirers than any other flower either native or exotic, the 
emblem of the country itself, no other flower is so fit a representative of an English garden, and no 
other flower has stronger claims to embellish the architecture of an English home. Since, then, the Rose 
is so much and so justly esteemed, it is not surprising that its cultivation should be carried on to an 
extent commensurate with its great merits, and unequalled in any other country. 

It is thought, however, that its culture as a standard, has been kept somewhat statioilfeuy and that 
but few persons are aware of the magnitude to which the Rose may be grown, or the admirable effect 
which it may be made to produce on a lawn or pleasure ground ; yet with a sufficiently strong stem, 
and a system of carefol and patient training, there can be no reasonable doubt but that standard Roses 
could be grown to the size and form of the ordinary examples of Weeping Ash, having the branches all 
produced from the top of a single stem, and flowing downwards on all sides ; thus forming at the same 
time an example of English cultivation, and a very ornamental object for a lawn. It may be also ob- 
served that the construction of a comfortable seat round its stem would afford a cool and fragrant 
retreat during the hot days of summer, so that in faet those who could not enjoy the luxury of a 
bed of Roses might at least have the curtains. 

It is not wished to be inferred, that either the Dog Rose or the Manettii Rose, could be grown to the 
strength of the Ash stem, nor is such vigour necessary in a standard, trained in the manner alluded to. 
There does not seem, however, to be any reason for supposing that either may not be grown ten or 
twelve feet high, and with proportionate strength. But the chief if not the whole support for the 
head must be provided artificially by driving down a stout stake or pole, to which the stock may be 
fastened, and then the branches directed downwards to small hoops of wire of any diameter, from hve 
to fifteen or even twenty feet according to taste. The climbing or spreading sorts of Rose are of course 
the most suitable for growing in this form, but indeed almost any Rose may be selected ; and if in the 
course of a few years the branches are carried out to a great radius, some light props might be neces- 
sary to the wires at the interior. If grown simply as an object of decoration on the lawn, the 
standard may have a stock about seven feet in height, and the diameter of the head at the extremity 
of the branches, may be about five feet, so that in general form it would appear like a blunt cone. 
But if it is desired to combine the ease of the arbour with the elegance and beauty of the tree, then it 
must be gi*own to a larger scale, and provided with a seat round the stem. In this case the branches 
should be trained to the ground, so as completely to conceal the interior, an entrance being loft at one 
side. The general management of the tree when once well established, is similar to that of Roses 
grown in the common way, and therefore need not be entered upon here. — P. F. K. 
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Seedling French Or apes, — Jouanen : Fifty-two seedlinga of this Vine have fruited. Its habit is vigorous, 
tho berrieB are oblong, and ripen about ten days before the common Chassclas, but are produced less freely ; 
When raised from sood it presents the same defects, and is rather later. AforUUm panache bears Grapes that 
are mostly blacky a few white, some speckled, with much variety of foliage, form, and size of berry ; all in the 
way of tho Morillons, from which, in France, wine is made. Isabel (the Alexander of the United States), is 
very remarkable for its productiveness, and weU deserving of attention by those who are curious, or interested 
in vegetable physiology ; the plants raised from it vary much in general character. From a sowing made in 
1836 and 1837) of this Vine, about seventy plants were obtained, which assumed the most singular foliage. In 
some cases the leaves were like those of the Italian Poplar, the Maple, the Plane, and others, all unlike the 
usual form of the Vine leaves. All sizes are represented ; some are very thick and much notched, but those 
Vines so singular in structure have not fructified. Among the plants having larger leaves, a few have borne 
passable fruit — one black variety, and three varieties, respectively white, yellowish, and red-brown. In these, 
tho flavour of tho Isabel is considerably modified, being less high, and more agreeable. In respect to size, 
that of the Isabel has never been surpassed, and rarely attained : the berry varies from the round, to the 
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OTal-oMong in form. The Isabel was obtained about 1816, from a sowing of the seeds of Vitis labnisca. 
Muscat Jesui, — Thirty-four plants raised Ax>m this, have borne iruit If we except the Chasselas Muaqu^, this 
white Muscat has been hitherto among the first to come to maturity ; but there has just been obtained from seed 
one which ripens ten or twelve days before it. The "Muscat Jesus, though very good, has the defect of cracking 
when nearly ripe. The variety obtained appears to be free from this defect. In the greater number of plants 
raised from the seed of the Muscat Jesus, the musky flavour is not perceptible, in others it is very faint, except 
in extreme maturity. The berry varies very much in form and size, always white, and inclined to crack. The 
Muscat Jesus is known under four or five different names. Museat CaiUabaj like most other Muscats when raised 
from seed, in part loses its musky fiavour, and presents a great variety of foliage ; four white kinds have been 
obtained, but they are late, and have little of the musky flavour common to the type. One of the most desirable 
has the leaves much cut, with the berries larger than in the CaiUaba; the bunches arc vexy handsome, and 
rather later than the Muscat noir d' Angers, but earlier by ten or fifteen days than the common Muscat noir. 
There have also been obtained from, this sowing, two plants of Muscat noir h&tive. — Ann. de la JSoe. Centrale 
de Sort, d$ France. 

On Hant Potting. — The organic part of plants generally amounts to about nine- tenths of their whole bulk; and 
as this matter is chiefly produced from, and through the influence of, atmospheric air and water, and these being 
largely extracted by their roots as well as by their leaves, it points to the propriety of having the soil in a con- 
dition to allow an unimpeded access of these gases to the roots of plants. For some years I have used nothing but 
tmfy loam for the various purposes of potting, suiting it to different plants by the addition of charcoal, pebbles, 
and sand, — being guided in the proportion of these latter substances by the nature of the roots and general habit 
of growth ; and as by the judicious application of maniut; water, when and where requisite, I obtain, through 
simple means, all the advantages that can be derived by the use of the various mixtures recommended imder the 
name of composts, I therefore look upon these, in many cases, minute proportionals of different soils and manures, 
as being altogether unnecessary. There is by far too little importance attached to the aeration of soils ; by bring- 
ing them in contact with air both the mineral and vegetable ingredients are decomposed, their latent powers of 
action drawn out, and rendered directly available for the purposes of vegetation. Hence the advantages of 
trenching and subsoiling, the frt^czing and pulverizing of soils ; and though it is impossible, in the present state of 
knowledge, to trace all the operations of the various agents that are daily producing changes in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral systems, we know that in the absence of air and moisture, substances may remain un- 
changed ; but under their combined influence, the most imperishable must ultimately succumb. In collecting soil 
for potting, I prefer turves cut from a dry pasture, secured in dry weather, and piled in a heap until wanted for 
use. If these have been procured from soil of a retentive, adhesive nature, it can be corrected by the addition of 
sand, charcoal, &c. Charcoal is both a chemical and a mechanical agent. Its value as a manure is derived from 
its property of absorbing moisture and various gases — particularly ammonia. A celebrated chemist says : " Char- 
coal is capable of being used with advantage in abstracting the ammoniacal and other salts, which gives its value 
to the liquid of farfh-y ards. Experiment has shown that when filtered through a bed of charcoal the liquid escapes 
without colour, and almost without taste, while the charcoal is itself converted into fertilizing manure." Such is 
the theory of its action ; and its practical efficacy has been sufficiently proved to rank it as a valuable ingredient 
in soils. The heap should be frequently turned over, to expose every part of it to the influence of the weather, 
and preserve it in a healthy state ; and that it may be of easy access during winter, it should be kept under cover 
and always used in as rough a state as the size of the pots will conveniently allow. In the first place, the pots 
should be thoroughly clean and dry ; and as complete and efficient drainage is indispensable, the material used for 
this purpose should be in quantity corresponding to the size of the pot. Broken pots, or eroeksy as they are gen- 
erally termed, arc most in use ; but charcoal, bones, bricks — broken up — or small stones, will answer this purpose 
equally as well. When the pots are large, a good system is to invert a small pot in the bottom, filling the space 
between it and the side of the pot with the drainage. A plant should not be potted when it is very dry, nor 
when soaked with wet. If in the former case, it is very likely to remain so, as the water will pass through the 
fresh soil without penetrating into the old ball of earth ; and if in the latter state, it is not in a very good condi- 
tion to be surrounded with an additional layer of earth. When the roots are thickly interwoven they should be 
carefully disengaged, that they may be spread out into the fresh soil ; but in shifting young, healthy, growing plants 
with the roots just reaching the side of the pot, they should not be disturbed, as it is important to preserve the 
smaller fibres, upon whose action the health of the plants chiefiy depends. In cases when the plant is unhealthy 
and the roots in unfavourable soil, or in repotting deciduous plants that have been kept in a state of rest during 
winter, the ball of earth should be broken up and nearly all shaken out, that the young roots may at once enter 
the fresh soil. It is also necessary to examine the stem, in order to guard against deep planting. The ordinary 
advice — " Never plant deeper than before," is well enough, provided it was not deep planted before. But this is too 
frequently the case to be passed over in this way ; and when plants are raised frx>m cuttings, they must necessarily 
be deeper planted when young than is consistent with their future welfare ; the soil should be cleared away until 
the base of the stem is level with the surface. I have seen valuable plants lost through- neglect in this respect, 
even after they had attained considerable size. It is necessary, especially in potting hard- wooded plants, to make 
the soil moderately firm. It should not, however, be rammed^ but rather fitted in, spreading the roots into the 
fresh soil, finishing off with a level surface, and leaving sufficient space for watering. — HortieuUurist. 
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I%e PleoMires of Gardening, — We know not one fancy, one recreation, so unalloyed in all its points as the culti- 
vation of a garden. It seems to afford, in common with all the rest of the fancies, the full enjoyment common 
to all, and to have a large balance in its favour. The miser over his treasure gloats not more completely upon 
his money than the gardener does upon his choice fruit, flowers, and vegetables. The picture-collector is not 
prouder of his paintings than the florist is of his Tulips ; nor does the owner of the ancient gems of art point them 
out with more satisfaction, than the gardener shows his best named flowers. If the owner of a gallery of pictures 
has his Rubens, his Leonardo da Vinci, his Paul Potter, so has the owner of a bed of Tulips. The florist combines 
in his single garden as many fancies as would occupy half the population, and delights in all of them. What if 
the conchologist boasts of his collection of shells } He can only look at them in one state ; there they are, always 
alike, no change ; only a few people can see them at once, and not one in a thousand, though they may be pleased 
with the beauty, can estimate the rarity of them. The antiquarian pores over his coins in BoUtude ; he boasts 
perhaps, that this crown, that guinea, or the other medal, are the only known ones in existence ; but can he in- 
crease them? Can he oblige a single friend with an offset ? Will it ever be better? but, if another be found 
like it, will it not be worse ? What has he rare that the florist may not in his own estimation equal ? The Tulip- 
grower would say, '^ What coin have you got equal to my fine Louis XVI ? '* And no possessor of the only coin 
of a kind, prizes himself more upon his treasure than a florist does in twenty different flowers of twenty different 
families. The lover of the garden is a general collector, and a creator of new beauties into the bargain ; he sows 
his seed with pleasure, he watches the progress of his plants with interest, he looks for their opening flowers or 
sweUing frxdts with anxiety ; and if his hopes are crowned by one solitary plant, fruit, or flower, better than his 
present stock, he is repaid for all his trouble, labour, and watchfulness ; if not, hp begins again, nothing daimtcd, 
sajring to himself, '^ Bad luck now, better another time." Is there any fruit eats so sweet as that from our own 
ga^en ? Does not every day develope some new claim to our attention ? Every new visitor in the form of a 
flower, or fruit, or vegetable, is a welcome one. A man does not go into his garden, as he must into a gallery of 
pictures, a cabinet of coins, or a museum of natural history, to see the same things in the same places time after 
time : he finds something new every day : his beds of Tulips and Ranunculuses, his collections of Picotees, Carna- 
tions, and Pinks, his Pansies, Dahlias, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and other flowers, come in, one after the other, to 
reward bim for his recreation — for, though there be much exertion occasionally required, he will not call it labour. 
His vegetables and his fruit repay him for the trouble and expense he incurs ; and, after all, there is one sweetener 
to all his cares, one refreshing reward for all his anxieties, one circumstance that gives an additional relish to all 
he personally enjoys, and it is this, — ^he has not to seek a connoisseur to participate in his happiness, for ask whom 
he may to see his establishment, all the classes of society are delighted with a well-kept garden. It delights all 
the senses ; its fragrance, its brilliancy, its usefulness, all speak to us in language not to be misunderstood upon 
the numerous pleasures and duties which are inseparable. But there is one point of which we must not loose 
sight, — it is the facility with which every class of society can accommodate his gardening to his means, and yet 
excel as far as he goes; one cottager, with scarcely more ground outside his house than his house covers, can be 
king above his neighbours for the growth of Stocks ; another prides himself upon his double l^arkspurs ; a third 
will allow none to surpass him in Pinks ; a fourth will shine in Pansies ; and so, according to the means at his 
disposal, tlio owner of a garden may be ambitious, successful, and happy. — Thomas Miller, 
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TnoP-BOLrM BEUTHn, Klotzach. Beuth's Indian Cress {AUff. Gard. Zeit)—T^^i. Ord., Tropacolacea) { Tro- 
pocoleie. — A small climbing greenhouse herbaceous plant, resembling T. brachyceraa. The leaves are peltate, 
roundish, deeply cut into five or six obovate leaflets, which are bright green above, paler beneath. The flowers 
are yellow, with a short straight spur, and obcordate petals twice as long as the divisions of the calyx. From 
Bolivia. Introduced in 1849. Flowers in spring. Messrs. Low, of Clapton. 

Onctdium nioratum, Zindley. Black-spotted Oncid (Fazt, Fl. Gard., i., 68).— Nat Ord., Orchidacea3 § VandeaD- 
Brassidse. — A curious and distinct stove epiphyte, allied to 0. phymatoehUum, It has branching panicles of pale 
yellow or cream-coloured flowers, the sepals and petals linear-lanceolate, marked with a few irregular brownish- 
black blotches ; the lip is triangular, brighter yellow, with a brown stain or two below the point. From Guiana. 
Introduced " many years since." Flowers in smnmer. Messrs. Loddigcs, of Hackney. 

Oncidium tmlinoue, Zindley. Three-tongued Oncid {Paxt. PI. Gard., i., 42).— Nat. Ord., Orchidaceic § 
Yandeso-BrassidaB. — A curious stove epiphyte, of which the leaves and pseudo-bulbs are undcscribed. The flowers 
grow thinly in a half-cHmbing racemose panicle, and are of a deep chocolate brown, the petals and crest of the lip 
edged and spotted with bright yellow. From Peru. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in spring. Sir P. M. 
Egerton, Bart 

Oncidium longipb3, Lindley. Long stalked Oncid {Paxt. Fl. Gard., i., 46).— Nat Ord., Orchidaoete J Van- 
desB-Brassidffi. — ^An imimportant stove epiphyte, witii oval two-leaved pseudo-bulbs, and a scape bearing two 
flowers on long peduncles ; the colours are yellow and brown. Supposed to be from Brazil. Introduced through 
M. Morel, of Paris, about 1845. Flowers in April. 
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THE STANWICK NECTARINE. 




BESCRIPnON. — ^Fruit medium-sized, in our specimen rather below this, roundish oval ; 
skin pale dull yellow, becoming deep violet with small brownish ^ecks where fuUy exposed, 
and passing off to bright red, richly broken towards the shaded parts. Flesh greenish white, 
or very pale greenish yellow, with a slight tinge of red next the stone, which separates freely ; 
" tender, juicy, rich, and sugary, without the slightest trace of the flavour of prussic acid ;" 
when thoroughly matured on the tree it is said to be very high flavoured. Stone middle- 
sized, very rugged, ovate, with a prominent point, and sharp edge, and of a deep tawny brown ; 
'' the kernel is sweet like a nut, possessing nothing of the bitter almond flavour." Ripe about 
the end of August or the beginning of September, in the climate of Yorkshire. 

The tree on its own roots is a robust and h^te grower. The leaves have the margins crenate- 
serrate, and arc fumished at the base with a pair of small reniform glands. The flowers are 
large, and of a palish pink colour. 

HisTOBT, &c. — ^This valuable Nectarine, described by Dr. Lindley, as being as far beyond all 
other Nectarines as the Green-gage Plum is beyond all other Plums, was introduced to this country 
by His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, to whose liberality we are indebted for the speci- 
men of the fruit from which our drawing was made. The first account of it was given by Mr. 
Thompson, in the Journal of the Horticultural Society (i., 272), from which it appears that His 
Grace raised it from a stone given him by Mr. Barker, formerly Her Majesty's Vice-Consul at 
Aleppo, now residing near Sucdia, in Syria — a gentleman who has been instrumental in intro- 
ducing some other valuable Syrian varieties of stone fruits to the gardens of this country. The 
seeds thus obtained, were sown in March, 1843, in his Grace's garden at Stan wick Park, where, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Crawford Baillie, the first fruit were ripened in August, 
1846, the variety having been budded in the autimm of 1843 on the BeUegarde Peach. 

The Stanwick Nectarine has acquired more than ordinary celebrity among horticulturists, 
from the fEtct of the munificent surrender of his property in the variety by its noble owner, and 
the application of the proceeds of its sales, after defraying the expenses of propagation,* to the 
charitable purpose of aiding the frmds of the Gardeners' Benevolent Institution. Mr. Rivers, 
of Sawbridgeworth, undertook its propagation ; and, on the occasion of the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Institution, on the 15th of May in the present year, the first twenty-four plants — 
which had been obtained by grafting — were disposed of at Stevens' Rooms, at prices varying 
from £2 2s, to £10 10«. each, realizing, in the aggregate, the simi of £164 17«.,whicll, together 
with the money which may be realized by any frirther sales, is, by the wish of the noble Duke, 
to form the nucleus of a fimd for the construction of almshouses for aged and indigent gar- 
deners. It is understood that Mr. Rivers will have a nimiber of plants for a further public 
sale in the course of the present autumn. 

Mr. Baillie states that the tree on its own roots grows late in the autumn, even retaining 
its leaves through the winter. Worked upon Apricot, Plimi, or Almond stocks, he has no 
doubt it will prove quite hardy, and bear well, even in the north of England. We learn, from 
good authority, that the flavour of the fruit when gathered early and artificially matured, as 
was the case with the specimen from which our description was drawn up, is inferior ; and that 
the fruit requires to be ftdly matured upon the tree to acquire its proper flavour. 

Like other cultivated fruits, this also appears to have its peculiarities in respect to the stocks 
upon which it is worked. As &X as these peculiarities have been observed, they are explained 
in the following extracts from a letter, with which we have just been fiivoured by Mr. Rivers : — 

The buds sent me in August, 1849, from Stanwick, were partly inserted in Muscle Plum 
stocks and partly in a French Plum stock, caUed the Damas noir, or Black Damask Plimi. They 
all appeared to take well, and remained plump and sound all the winter. In the severe frost 
they were protected by inverted flower-pots. In spring, those on the Black Damask Plimi 
broke freely, those on the Muscle not so. The severe frost on May 3rd, made sad havoc with 
them ; out of eighty buds on the Muscle stock, not more than two plants siurived. Those on 

• It iB but right to state that Mr. Rivers made no charge for propagating this firuit. 
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the Black Damask escaped mucli better, and are now fine yigorous trees from four to five feet 
in height, furnished with healthy leaves, some of them eight and a half inches long, remarkable 
for their sickle shape, the footstalks being profusely covered with fuUy-developed reniform 
glands. It is, I apprehend, somewhat tender while in bud ; for, what are called " French 
Peaches," such as Grosse Mignonne, Gallande, &c., on the same kind of stocks, and in the same 
quarter, without the least protection, did not receive the least injury. 

" In 1849," Mr. Rivers writes, " I raised one seedling from it, which is now a plant five 
feet high, and in a bearing state. This season, I have raised three more. They are all exactly 
alike in their foliage and habit. In the leaves of these seedlings the reniform glands are 
minute, and borne, not on the footstalks as in the young plants of the parent sort, alluded to 
above, but on the base of the leaves themselves." In the leaves from the parent tree, which ac- 
companied the fruit sent to us, and which are represented with it on our plate, the glands as there 
shown were of small size, and were situated, not on the footstalks as in Mr. Rivers' vigorous 
young trees, but on the base of the leaves ; which latter were variable in form from the usual 
broad and elongate lance-shaped outline, to oblong, suddenly contracting to a point. From the 
Stanwick seedlings which Mr. Rivers has reared, we learn that he entertains hopes in a gene- 
ration or two, of raising up a new race of melting Nectarines adapted to our climate. — ^M. 

CiTLTUBE. — In the cultivation of a garden few things are of more importance, or, when 
properly managed, impart a more beautifrd appearance, than well trained wall trees, for as 
judicious training is not incompatible with abundant frnitfiilness, there is no reason why 
fruit trees of all kinds should not be systematically and properly trained. The first step to 
successful training is, without doubt, proper planting, for no matter how well a tree may have 
been prepared, if it be not properly planted, and in soil suitable to its certain requirements, 
success in its after management is quite out of the question. 

Now, of all wall fruits, that which is called stone fruit is the most difficult to manage, in- 
asmuch as being constitutionally more delicate than Pears and the like, the trees are liable to 
suffer from change of seasons and other atmospheric influences, which have little or no effect 
upon other kinds. To change the climate of a place is a difficult matter, but it is possible so 
to modify our treatment of the plants as to enable them to suit themselves to circumstances 
comparatively unfevourable. The greatest enemy to the proper management of stone fruit is 
a retentive soil and defective drainage, or, as is too frequently the case, no drainage at all. 
In such ajsituation, all the evils attendant upon immature wood speedily present themselves, in 
the form of suckers from the roots, gum, canker ; weak and unhealthy growth in the spring, 
accompanied by blister, blight, mildew, and shoals of insects ; strong growth in the summer, 
too strong to be properly ripened, and consequently a defective blossom, and a very short crop 
of fruit. Again, if the wood is immature it contains too much moisture, and by a sudden thaw 
after a severe frost the sap vessels are lacerated, and the plant is speedily reduced to a com- 
plete wreck. These are some of the evils which proceed from the accumulation of water in 
the soil, and we may here remark that the same results will follow, in stone fruits, on com- 
paratively dry soils, if they are highly enriched with raw cold manure. Strong and rampant 
growth in all soils and in every situation is opposed to the proper management of stone fruit 
trees, and the treatment which tends to such a result is wrong in principle. Some years back 
we saw in several of the Dublin nurseries, Peach trees which, from the maiden plant, had 
made shoots four to six feet long ; strong basket rods which would have required an Italian sky, 
rather than the humid atmosphere of the Emerald Isle, to have brought them to maturity. 
Shortly afterwards we had to select some trees to plant, and when we marked the weakest 
plants, the nod, wink, and shrill whistle peculiar to Irish wisdom, was liberally expended by 
the workmen upon our Saxon ignorance. In taking the plants up, we found that they had 
been manured with cow-dung and garbage from the slaughter-houses ; the roots were like whip- 
thongs, three or four feet long, with scarcely a fibre upon them ; in fact, the whole system of 
the plant was in as satisfactory a state of plethora as the most thorough-going tree-destroyer 
could possibly desire. In England, likewise, we have seen very gross trees, and they do ad- 
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mirably for gentlemen gardeners, and amateur cultivators, who look more to the quantity than the 
quality of their purchases. The criteria of a good trained tree, to procure from the nurseries, 
are that the stems should be clean and short, the branches equally balanced on each side as to 
size and quantity, the joints short, the wood firm and hard, and the main roots moderate in 
size, and thickly covered with fibres. Avoid, by all means, strong and unequally balanced 
trees ; rather plant small ones, as we have no doubt they will be found more satisfiictory. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen that the first thing in the cultivation of the 
Peach, after procuring good trees, is the preparation of the border. Therefore, as a first step, 
see that it is deeply and thoroughly drained, and if the sub-soil is clay, make the bottom of 
the border to slope from the wall to the drain, and cover the entire sur&ce with concrete to 
the depth of three inches. We are quite aware that impervious bottoms to borders are objected 
to by some excellent cultivators, contending, as they do, that concreting is contrary to nature, 
and that it intercepts the flow of terrestrial heat. We, for our part, see no objection of the 
kind ; on the contrary, we look upon the impervious bottomed and walled in border, as a large 
flower-pot filled with suitable compost, and where the roots of the plants cannot get into bad 
soil, but are always under the control of the cultivator. Such an arrangement, even under 
tolerably &vourable circumstances, must be preferable to allowing trees, calculated when pro- 
perly planted to stand for half a century, to run into soil where they must soon become useless, 
and have to be replaced. Over the concrete six or nine inches of drainage must be placed, and 
the soil should not be less than two feet six inches in depth. Of soil for Peach trees, a good 
hazel loam from an old pasture or common, cut from four to six inches deep, according to the 
quality of the under soO, liberally intermixed with road scrapings from hard roads, is the 
best. These, if the soil is heavy, may be used in equal proportions, but if the loam is light one- 
third of the road sand will be sufficient. Two years back we* planted a quantity of stone fruits 
in a compost of this kind, and we never saw trees produce such an abundance of first-rate roots, 
indeed they were so numerous that it was found impossible to get the soO away from them at 
the time of transplanting. Compost so prepared should be mixed a few months before plant- 
ing, but this is not indispensable. 

As the Stanwick Nectarine is found to ripen so far north as Darlington, it, no doubt, will 
prove a first-rate fruit in the southern counties of England. We shall recur to the subject of 
Peach culture in a friture article. — A. 

Mm anlt Eart f laots. 

DsNBBOBitTH GaSPtDATVM, LindUy. Latchet-lipped Dend^be {Paxt. Fl. Gard.^ i., 63). — Nat. Ord., Or- 
chidaoesD § Malaxefe-Dendrobidse. — A beauliful and distinct stove epiphyte, with erect slender terete stems ; leaves 
undescribed. The flowers grow in pairs, and are abont an inch across ; they are of a very firm teztnre, white 
tipped with delicate pink, deep yellow in the middle of the lip, which is described as being very much like those 
old-fashioned slippers, which without a hollow for the foot were merely latched round the instep ; the sepals and 
petals are oblong obtuse. From the Indian Archipelago. Introduced about 1849. Flowers in March. R. S. 
Holford, Esq. 

Tbadisscantia vsltttdta Ktmth taidBouche. Velvety Spider- wort {Ann. de Oand., v. 185). — ^Nat Ord., Com- 
melynacesB. — ^A cool stove herbaceous perennial, with tuberous fasciculate roots, fleshy branching stems, softly 
and densely pubescent ; the leaves sessile, ovate-lanceolate, cordate, amplezicaul, soft on both sides ; and the 
flowers in many flowered axillary and terminal umbels, violet-coloured, paler outside, the filaments violet, and 
the anthers yellow. From Guatemala. Introduced to Berlin by M. Warczewitz. Flowers in November. 

CoLQTTHOUNiA coociMS^ WoUieh. Scarlet-flowercd Colquhounia (Bot. Mag., t 4514). — Nat Ord., LabiacesB 
{ Stacheee. — ^A tall-growing sub-scandent half-hardy shrub, the branches obscurely tetragonal, and bearing large 
Opposite ovate leaves, from the axils of which spring the pseudo- whorls of flowers, which are two-lipped, the 
upper lip, back of the tube of the corolla, and margin of the lower lip red, the rest yellow. From Nepal. Intro- 
duced about 1840. Flowers towards autumn. Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

AooimAS VA&nsoATUs, Kuath, Variegated Acontias {Ann. de Gand,, v., 185). — Nat Ord., Aracece { Caladiess. 
— ^A herbaceous stove plant, stemless, with pedatifid leaves, the seven segments subfSEdciform-lanceolate, sharply 
pointed, wavy at the margins. The spathe is oval-oblong acuminate, borne on a scape eight or ten inches long, 
and is convolute below, ventrioose, and obscurely angled } the spadix is fragrant. From Garaccas. Introduced 
to Berlin, in 1847, by M. Moritz. Flowers in July. 

RuHSSiA FVBE8CSN8, Korstm, Pubescent Ruhssia {Ann. de Gand., v. 382).— Nat Ord., Asclepiadacesd § 




Stapeliesa. — A stoyc dimbing undcnhrub. The leayes are oval, acuminate, puberulous below, large and growing 
opposite each other. The umbellate rotate flowers, which grow on pedicels as long as the flowers themselves, are 

of a purple colour. From Venezuela : banks 
of the Aragua. Introduced to Bcrlio about 
1818. Flowers? [2?, me^rajyh^Uii^ Kar- 
fiUm, \a said ki be the Martd^nia fnctttdaiOy 
llookpr, in Bot. Mftff., t 4209; the AatU- 
pia4 macrophyUa^ of Willdenow'a herba- 
rium.] 





CLIANTtrT^ DAHPrEttI, C^jiMW?Afl«l. 
Dampi^^Ka Clianth {BurL Ft Gmrd,^ i., t 
l(l).^Nnt, Ord,, Fahaceoi \ PapilionactiB. 
Sjn.j C\ OxUtI, (htnnhu^h^m; Donia spc- 
ciosa, i3w»; Kcmnodjaspmosa, Ciwningh^m, 
— A beautiful hcrbawous pcrcnnidl, with 
stout decumbent shaggy stems, fymishcd 
with pinnate leavoa of flbont five pairs of 
lenrtcts with an odd one ; they are opposite 
obo vato-oblon g, coTCted with 1 ong hairs which 
givo tlu^m a greyish aspect; at tbeir base 
are the eoEiraely-eat stipules* The flowers 
grow ID n kind of umbel which proceeds 
from a podimclc shorter than the Icavet^ and 
epringing from their axila ; they are large 
and of a brilliant crimson scarlet, the stan- 
dard ( J vate- oblong acuminate, two inches 
ksngf having a convex, shiningt deep purple 
stain at the baae, the keel larg<?j falcate, 
acuminate, two inches long, the winp small 
and narrow, about an inch in length ; the 
standard is thrown bac^k bo as to take the 
same plane m the keel, whirh gives the 
corolla a aingulaily narrow and elongated 
apprarauec. From New Holland : sterile 
parts of the interior, and north-west coast. 
Introdnci'd in IB 49, Flowers in summer. 
MoBsrs* Veiteb, of Exeter. 

CiPunA NoliTJilANAj VAIl, C:<ELESTT9, 

Mm-rai. lUvie marked North's Cipura {Ami. 

ih Gitnd.j I, 268).— Nat. Old., Iridacei«.— 

Syn : M. ctnlcslia, Lanairt. — A very elegant 

cool stove pcxtmnial, possessing, however, 

the bad quality of having very ephemeral 

flowers, compensated in some measmre by their quick succession. The plant is herbaceous, with broadly ensiform 

distichous leaves, and a tall winged scape bearing the flowers near the top. The flowers are six-parted, the 

three outer divisions larger obovate deflexed, white, marked at the base with brownish-red transverse lines, the 

inner divisions smaller, revolute, greenish at the base, with transverse bands of red-brown, the upper part banded with 

bluish-purple. From Brazil. Introduced to Belgium in 1847 by M. De Yos. Flowers for a long time in summer. 





NEW AND RARE PLy\NT8. 



MousBONiA ELEOAN8, DeetUtne, Elegant Moussonia (Flare des SerreSy t. 489). — Nat. Ord., Gesneracess § 
Gesnereffi. — ^A rather handflome sub-ahrubby herb, requiring a temperate stove. It has soft hairy sterna and 
leaves, more or leas tinged with red. The leaves are opposite, ovate-oblong acuminate, crenate-dentate, and 
shortly petiolate. The flowers grow in three or four-flowered umbels, on pedicels springing from the axils of the 
leaves ; the coroUa is an inch and a half long, somewhat curved and swollen about the middle of the tube, scarlet ; 





2. Citphm eianal^arina^ 

the limb of five sprj^ading, nearly 
equal cmac-crenulate lobew, ycl- 
Inwiab inaidc, with lines of purple 
spots ; the thr<:»at is ycllnw. From 
Guat(?ma)a : moimtainoua regions. 
Introduced to Belgiiiin ? Flow- 
ers during the winter* 

CuPHBA aNNABAKiNA, PlanchoH, Clnnabar-coloured Cuphea {Flore des Serres, t 627).— Nat. Ord., Ly- 
thraoeaB § Lythre». — Syn., ? C. Llaveana, Lindley.—k very pretty sub-shrubby greenhouse or half-hardy plant, 
with strigulose branches, bearing opposite lanceolate leaves, acute and narrowed towards the point, and racemose 
panicles of showy blossoms ; the viscid, hairy, calyx tube, is about three quarters of an inch long, pale red, with 
green ribs, and tips ; the two enlarged upper petals are minute and of the same colour. A variety called atro^ 
sanguinea has the petals deep blood-red. From Guatemala. Introduced to the Belgian gardens, by M 
Houtte, in 1848. Flowers during summer. 





ON THE THEBHOMETES. 




which are also continued beyond the boiling and freezing pointa; in the latter case, after we have 
continued the divisions back 32*' F. (t>. reached + 0^ F.) the degrees are numbered progressing 
backwards, as, — 1«» F., — 2® F., — 3® F., &c , having the sign — (minus) prefixed; thus, — 3«» F 
implies that the temperature is 3^ below zero, or 35^ below the freezing point of Fahrenheit s 
thermometer. 

Unluckily, there is a complication attending the readings of the thermometer, which makes it 
difficult to compare various observations taken in different parts of the world, as several countries use 
a different scale ; the English use the scale of Fahrenheit, the French that of Celsius (centigrade), the 
the Germans that of Kcaumur, and the Russians that of De lide. The freezing point of Fahrenheit 
is + 32,'' of Beaumur 0,° of Celsius 0,"" and of De Lisle + 150.^ The boiling point of Fahrenheit 
is + 212,^ of Reaumur + 80,^ of Celsius + 100,^ and of De lisle 0''; those who wish to reduce any 
one of these scales to another, will do well to consult the article " Thermometer/' by James Qkisher, 
Esq., in the Illustrated London Almanac for 1849. 

There are other thermometers besides those of which we have been speaking, which tell us how 
hot or how cold the air has been within any given time; these are called self-registering thermometers. 
Rutherford's construction is the best, as it is the least complicated, and consequently leaat likely to 
become out of working order; yet this contrivance requires two thermometers, and will even then only 
show us the extreme heat and extreme cold. The one to register the greatest degree of cold is filled 
with spirit, in which is placed a steel index, which when the spirit descends is carried with it, bat 
when it again ascends is left behind. The other to register the greatest degree of heat is filled with 
mercury, which has a steel index not plunged in the liquid but placed above it ; when the mercury 
rises this index is pushed before it, but when it again falls is also left behind. Thus on referring to 
the indices we at once recognise the greatest heat of the day or the greatest cold of the night. The 
first self-registering thermometer was invented by John Bernoulli of Basil ; others have since been 
invented by Sixe, Rutherford, Keith, Blackadder, Traill, Lawson, &c. Of these many are now quite 
out of use, and we shall only pause to describe one which for ingenuity is not to be equalled ; it was 
invented by H. Lawson, Esq., F.R.S., of Bath, and is one of a number of instruments working on the 
same machine, called the " atmospheric recorder," which amongst other registrations marks the tem- 
perature of the air every quarter of an hour, day and night. A quantity of thermometers (the tubes 
of which are bent in the middle, so that one half of each is at a right angle to the other half,) are placed 
on a balance to which is attached a long arm carrying a steel point ; the balance is made to be at a 
given position at thirty-two degrees Fah., consequently a rise or fall of one degree in temperature 
upsets the balance and moves the arm either to the right or to the left, for a small quantity of mercury 
is either added in the one leg, being robbed from the other, or vice vena. A sheet of paper is made 
to move an inch an hour by clock-work across a table, over which is suspended this steel point, and a 
hammer in connection with the clock strikes the point every fifteen minutes into the paper, and con- 
sequently registers the temperature; 'all that is requisite being to wind up the clock. 

The thermometer, an instrument so generally used and so generally useful, is but ill understood ; 
yet how all-important is this little indicator to the cultivators of stove and greenhouse plants ; it is 
true that but few plant-houses are without one or more of these instruments, on which implicit confi- 
dence is placed by their owners, who never doubt but that whatever temperature is indicated must 
be the true state of the atmosphere, yet unfortunately this is very seldom the case, the generality of 
thermometers are quite erroneous, and it is only by purchasing them from such opticians as Barrow, 
Watkins, Bennet, or Dollond that we may expect to arrive at the true state of the air. Even this is 
but one step towards obtaining a good instrument, for they must all be compared with a standard 
thermometer, which should invariably be found in the observatory of a practical meteorologist. We 
shall quote a few words on the subject from a small work recently published* : — " To a common ob- 
server all, may seem perfectly right; and yet when examined by placing them by the side of standards 
they are sometimes found a few or more degrees too high or too low ; or what is more unfortunate, 
frequently vary in the number of degrees of error in different portions of the scale." Listruments 
sometimes become after a time inaccurate by exposure to great variations of temperature, i. e. when 
plunged a second time into melting snow, do not point to thirty-two degrees F., but a little higher ; 
careful meteorologists should therefore verify the freezing point of their thermometers evety year. 
There is also a mortifying circumstance atten^g cheap self-registering thermometers; those for mark- 
ing the greatest coldness are filled with bad spirits which soon become out of order ; and those for 
registering the greatest heat are even worse, for they are not unfrequently filled with oxidized mer- 
which will soon separate in half a dozen places, and the instrument is rendered useless. 
• FrognottieaHona of the Weather, by £. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.S., &c : Longman and Co. 
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FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 



the ventral suture ; testa cnutaceouB»—{BntUieher'Qen. Plant, 
6048). 

\ Fxi.AsooNnjx.— Petals five, unequal, the two upper ap- 
proximating. Stamens ten, unequal; seven fertile, the rest 
sterile, subulate. Soft-stemmed under-shrubs ; or dwarf herbs 
often with short, fleshy, bulb-like, under-ground stems. Natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The cross-bred varieties so abundant in gardens, under the 
popular name of Geraniums, have sprung from the shrubby 
section. Of these, the "Fancy" Pelargoniums are a distinct 
race, which have been originated, by means of cross-breeding, 
within the last few years. They are characterized by a remark- 
ably dwarf and flree-blooming habit, by comparatively small 
flowers, and by the peculiar, often curious and striking, disposi- 
tion of their colours. 

Fawct Vabotiks.— 1. Af/res' Painted PeL 

2. Ayres' Formotiuimum. 

3. Ayret? Calihan, 



GbnxsicCba&actbb.— Pelargonium, Z'j&mfter. di^trflve- 
parted, the lobes sub-equal, the posterior produced at the base, 
and adnata to the pedicel, so as to form an adherent spur of 
variable length. QtroUa five- , rarely by suppression four* , or 
sometimes two-petalled, inserted at the base of the gynophore, 
alternating with the lobes of the calyx, clawed, caducous. 
Stamens ten, inserted with the petals, coherent into a tube 
below, the alternate stamens opposite each petal shorter, on a 
barren fliament; filaments flattened, membranous, subulate 
fh>m a broad base, the posterior often more produced ; anthers 
introrse, two-celled, inctunbent, obtuse, dehiscing longitudi- 
nally, caducous. Ovaries five, oblong) adnate to the broader 
base of the elongated columnar gynophore, one-celled, two- 
ovulate ; ovules ascending or suspended ; styles filiform, distinct 
at the base, adherent longitudin^y to the gynophore, contracted 
and coherent together above the gynophore, free at the apex ; 
stiffmas introrse, lateral. Capsules five, oblong, with tails con- 
sisting of the styles elastically separated from the columnar 
gynophore, one-celled, by suppression one-seeded, dehiscing by 

BESCRIPTION. — ^The great interest which has been taken, within the last year or two, in 
the cultivation of Fancy Pelargoniums, has rendered them very general favourites ; so 
mnch so that, should the improvement continue, they will soon displace the show varieties in 
public estimation. It is true they want the boldness and brilliance of those varieties, but it 
requires very Kttle improvement upon those here figured to make the Fancies very formidable 

rivals. The varieties here 
represented were raised by 
Mr. Ayres, nurseryman, of 
Blackheath, and are seed- 
lings of the present season. 
Painted Pet has purplish 
crimson upper petals, suff- 
used with violet, and a white 
belt, and the lower petals are 
spotted with purple and very 
distinctly marked or feather- 
ed with blue, the latter colour 
being more distinct than is 
general in this family of plants. The form of the flower, and the habit of the plant is good, and 
it is a most abundant blooming variety. For novelty of colour it must certainly become a 
general £Eivourite. Formosissimum is a seedling from Formosa, of fine form, and admirable 
habit of growth. It has crimson upper petals distinctly margined with white, the lower petals 
spotted and pencilled with crimson. It is a flower of great substance, very constant, and 
certainly second to none in point of form. Caliban has also flowers of great substance and 
fine form, and the habit of the plant is excellent. The upper petals are rich plum-colour, belted 
with white, and the lower petals are spotted with rich mulberry. These kinds have not yet 
been offered for sale ; neither will they be before June, 1851. For culture see vol. i., 5.— M. 

THE PROPERTIES OF THE FANCY PELARGONIUM. 
By Ma. G. GLENNY, F.H.S. 

THERE is no doubt in our mind that the Fancy Pelargoniums will arrive at the point of perfection, 
as respects the circular outline, long before the Shpw Pelargoniums, for there is no concealing the 
fact that there is scarcely a single variety among the Show Pelargoniums that has not a' much narrower 
under-petal than many of the Fancy kinds. These latter mentioned sorts have been for some time ex- 
ceedingly ragged and frilly or puckered, and mostly very indefinite in their markings ; but the present 
season has produced many very excellent flowers, which have exhibited the truss nearly perfect. There 
is, in fact, scarcely room for improvement in this important point. The great object now, is to obtain 
decided colour and uniform markings, for, although we have given in the diagram of a perfect Fancy 
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mAGRAM or A PKR7BCT FANCT PSLAmaomVlf . 



DIAOnAM OF A PBaFBCT FANCY PBLAllOOMnTlf . 





Pelargonium an imaginary pattern, we by no means wish to infer that such a marking as we have 
given is to be the only perfection. like the Pansy, the flower is capable of producing an endless variety, 
and all good, the principal object being uniformity. It is quite as good to have five petals alike, with 
a blotch or a spot in each, as it is to have the feather as we have depicted it ; but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to produce flatness, roundness, and brilliance. Thickness of petal seems to have been achieved 
already in many varieties, but indistinctness and roughness seem to pervade nearly all of the very best 
We have always to keep in mind that the Fancy Pelargonium requires to be of dwarf habit and 
striking colour. One of the chief objects is, that it should be good for bedding out, and as the eye is 
not close to the bed, whatever is indefinite or deficient of colour is lost at the distance we are generally 
placed in as we walk round the garden. Scarlet is a striking colour alone, and the Fancy Pelargo- 
nium must be very well contrasted in colour to be worthy of a place. Suppose we had a variety with 
black markings on a white ground, the contrast would be as great as it is possible to produce i all 
colours, therefore, as they recede from black, get less striking as a contrast, but when we have bright- 
ness or denseness of colour well defined and properly abrupt, the fiower cannot be other than desirable. 
The purity of the white is everything as regards the colour, for if the colour be fSEunt so that it be well 
defined, it is, to some extent, a contrast. Cloudy and shady grounds are bad, anything that is indefi- 
nite is bad ; the most exquisite shape would be useless if there were not distinctness in the marking. 
A pale rose feathering on the under petals, or a distinct spot on each, or a flower with the upper petals 
of a deep colour, and the under petals white or pale rose, would be admissible; and so vt^ould any other kind 
of marking, instead of those we have given ; if plain and distinct, it would be equally esteemed 
perhaps, for it is in the colour and markings that the value must now be estimated. There cannot be 
a better mark of novelty than a colour which we have not obtained, but it must not be a mere dab of 
colour here and there, nor must it be cloudy, or shady, or indistinct The figures of the three varie- 
ties which are given with the present number, present us with little gems in their way, but the artist, 
who has not been aware of the little points which tell so much one way aa the other, has evidently 
considered that the actual form of the flower was of less consequence than it is. Artists in general 
attend a good deal more to the picturesque than to those nice points which make a flower good oar good 
for nothing. There is, for instance, an unnatural curl in the upper petals of all, they might have been 
all drawn from one flower for all the difference we can see in the shape or make, and yet when we 
saw these flowers we considered them very different in their forms however good they are ; those, 
therefore, who buy the flowers from the drawings, will be agreeably disappointed with the bloom of 
the flower, for they are a much better shape than they are represented. If we were inclined to write 
the properties of ^e Fancy Pelargonium over again, we should be very apt to quote the properties of 
the Pansy, because we suspect they are to be realised in the flower before us. The under petals should 
be uniform, the colour bright or dense, the marking distinct and the ground colour pure ; the petals 
thick and of flne texture, the edge free from puckering, notching, or friUing ; the flower perfectly round, 
the footstalks long enough to enable the flowers to expand aqd touch edge to edge without lapping over. 
There should not be less than four flowers on a truss ; the bloom should be continuous ; the plant short 
jointed ; the foliage smaU and clean ; the habit dwarf and bushy ; the flowers thrown up above the 
foliage and very abundant Beyond this all is fancy ; whether the flowers be spotted, or feathered, or 
blotched, the three lower petals should be uniform and the two upper ones alike, and we have seen 
all this realized, or as nearly so as may be ; and certainly the other kinds of Pelargonium, that is to say 
those shown for prizes so many years, are unquestionably behind the Fancy ones, which three or four 
years ago were hardly worthy of a place in the garden, for they were puckered and frilly, rough on the 
edges, indefinite in their colours and markings, and otherwise ill-formed. We rejoice in their advance, 
for it shows what can be done when the fiorist is determined to improve a fiower. We are not quite 
sure that the Show Pelargoniums have advanced the last two or three years ; there is a great sameness. 
Perhaps two of the three figured some time ago are the most decided novelties of late production ; 
the one for its rich purple colour, the other for its very remarkable spotting. Ocellatum is, in fact a 
Fancy Pelargonium to all intents and purposes, but it is in all but its peculiar marking, a Show variety ; 
so peculiar, however, is the spot on the three lower petals, that we should hardly think it safe to use 
if we were showing half a dozen ; it is impossible to divest one's-sclf of the notion that it is a bed- 
ding-out variety. It is not only in point of form of the fiower and colour, that the Fancy Pelargonium 
is improving so much, but we have several already which have sweet foliage, and we see no reason why 
a dass of sweet and fancy-foliaged varieties should not be raised. We saw, the other day, a small 
plant a cross between Anais and one of the Cape species, which had Oak leaves and a very neat dark 
blotch in the centre of each leaf, and should this marking be constant the plant will form the basis of 
a class of fancy-foliaged Pelargoniums. 





PENDEKT OK WEEPING TREES. 

PENDENT OR WEEPING TREES. 
Bt Mb. p. p. KEfR. 

|N all kinds of seeneiy connected with the garden or field, few objects are more pleasing and striking 

than handsome weeping trees. Whether their branches are seen to kiss the lake or murmuring 
brook, or droop in mourning mien OTer the lonely tomb, their gracefulness and beauty are readily felt 
and acknowledged. In the extended landscape of mountain, stream, and plain, or even on the lawn 
of more circumscribed limits, the general effect of weeping trees, when tastefully distributed, is highly 
picturesque and ornamental. Much skill and taste may be expended in arranging and grouping trees 
of upright habit, but no other objects so effectually impart an air of completeness or Jinish, as the 
gracefully pendent boughs of the weeping varieties, such as the Willow, the Ash, and the Elm. 

But beautiful and desirable as weeping trees undoubtedly are, no experiment to increase the num- 
ber of yarieties has as yet been successful. The vulgar notion that the grafts of upright growing kinds 
assume the pendent habit by merely being inserted in a downward position, has long been favourably 
entertained among the inexperienced in horticultural affairs. But such a notion is, of coarse, founded 
in extreme error, since nothing can be more at variance with all known facts bearing on vegetable 
physiology, as well as skilful practice. The fact is, in this matter, the horticulturist has no resource. 
Among the innumerable expedients incidental to his profession, no one he can employ, no scheme he 
can devise, has yet enabled him to surmount this difficulty. Amidst the profundity of learning and 
the assiduity of research, it must still be admitted that tiie origin or production of weeping trees is 
regulated and determined entirely by the ordinary laws of chance. To the physiologist nothing Is 
more inexplicable, and perhaps nothing among the '* vital phenomena" of vegetation has been less studied. 

And yet, notwithstanding the odds against which we have to contend, it is gratifying to find that 
the number of varieties of weeping trees has been considerably increased within the last few years, 
and that the character of those which have been introduced to cultivation is of no trivial description. 
Were the different varieties now known to be compared with each other, it would, perhaps, be found 
that the Ash, the Elm, and the Willow had suffered no depreciation by the introduction of others 
which have been later raised. But, indeed, a weeping tree is so graceM and beautiful, that it must, 
when well grown, command admiration whatever may be the genus to which it owes its parentage. 

It would be interesting and instructive to investigate the degrees of that perpendicular tendency 
which constitutes a perfect weeping tree. It is scarcely to be denied that there is a wide distinction 
between those whose strong shoots turn towards the ground as soon as they are a few inches in length, 
and such as assume the weeping form simply by the branches being gradually bent down by their own 
weight at the extremities. Of the former, the Oak, the Holly, the Ash, and the Elm, may be cited as 
examples, while the Willow, the Birch, and one or two others, represent the latter. Not that I 
think that the Willow is less a weeping tree than the Oak ; but in the one case the greater tenuity and 
length of the branches are more likely to be favourable to the drooping form than their robust strength 
in the other. The general effect is the same ; the cause or process by which it takes place appears to 
be different In support of this view it may be observed that there are many trees not classed among 
those having a weeping habit, which, owing to the tenuity and length of their branches, are capable 
of being easily trained to assume as pendulous a form as the weeping varieties of the Oak, the Elm, or the 
Willow. I have seen a tree of the common Thorn (Crataeffus Oxyacantha)^ which, having been trained 
on a single stem seven or eight feet high, and the upper shoots kept short, finally assumed the true weeping 
form, or, at least, a very close approximation to it. Other varieties of the same beautiful genus — such as C. 
Oxyacantha ladniata, eriocarpa, melanocarpa, Azarola, and salicifolia, have all, more or less, a branching, 
spreading, or sub-pendent habit ; and, in many cases, we find their shoots take a positively perpendicular 
direction. In the American nursery of Mr. John Waterer, Bagshot, there is a handsome tree of Pinus 
Douglasii, fully twenty feet in height, and the branches of which whether by their own weight, or by a 
natural tendency towards the ground, droop as completely as those of the Weeping Elm. It maybe further 
observed, that even shoots of the Puncbral Cypress only begin to turn downwards after they have attained 
A certain length, as if requiring the force of gravitation to give the appearance so much admired. Now, 
in the case of the Weeping Holly, there is a positive downward tendency of the shoots, as soon as they 
are a few inches long; while, contrary to the tenuity we find in those of the Willow and Cypress, they 
are vigoitous and thick enough to grow erect for several feet if it were conformable to their habit. 

From this view of the subject I am led to infer that some trees assume the weeping form, in a 
great measure if not entirely, by the weight of their branches, which are too soft and slender to grow 
upright, while others, from some unknown cause or action of the sap, naturally incline downwards, 
even though vigorous and strong. — K 
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140 A PLAN OF A DUTCH GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 

A PLAN OF A DUTCH GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 
By Mb* JOHN COX, 0ABi>»rBB to W. Wwla, Esq., Bxdlbaf. 

TrE sabjoined plan is a modifieation of the ground plan of ilie Dutch greenhouse and garden at 
Redleaf ; and as it affords many fkcilities, not only lor the production of efBaot, but also for a great 
diversity and choice of plantS) it has occurred to me as bemg an eligible subject for the Magazins of 
Botany. The chief interest, and indeed beattty» of these kind of gardens, is peculiarly intrinsic ; they 
possess no features by which they can be moulded into a combination -with natural scenery, and, 
therefore, are only appropriate as accompaniments to architectoral embellishment; or to be placed in 
some warm seduded nook, where tiie boundary (to be presently remarked upon) may legitimately 
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A rZiAN OF A VOrCB. OAKUXN AXD QBXBNHOUSB.. 

form a portion of the general scenery, without offending the taste by placing the extreme artificial 
in juxta-position with the purely natural* The form of the boundary, marked in the plan No. 1, must 
be determined by circumstances. If only a square plot is to be operated upon, and the exterior is of no 
moment, it may be a border bounded by a conservative wall for choice climbing plants and Roses ; 
or, if room will serve, it may be a low wall, with iron palisading, and the border planted with ever- 
green and deciduous shrubs ; but, if it is placed in any port where a formal boundary is inadmissible, 
I would have it formed of Azaleas, Andromedas, Rhododendrons, and other American plante in com- 
bination. The interior line being, of course, quite straight, the exterior may be varied in a multitude 






CABKATION8 AND P1C0TEE8 OV CABD8, 

of ways by indentationB and projectionsy so as to appear part of a general design^ and in keeping ^th 
soiTonnding scenery. 

In order to assist the effect of this boundary, it wonM be as well to throw np a monnd of earth 
suited to the growth of American plants, and by planting some large qpeoimeng on the top, some of 
which should be standards, and fOUing up the intermediate apexes down to the ground level with 
evergreens and deciduous shrubs intermixed, an appearance will be piroduoed which it would take many 
years to arrive at, if the plants were ail started from a level sucrfaco. 

Near the interior line of the outaide border I have placed crosses (x) at intervals where the taste 
of many persons might lead them to aj^rove of a plan which would produee an unique and fine effect, 
viz., to plant at each x a strong-growing climbing Eose, to be trauied up a pole twelve feet high, and 
when they reach the top to be guided across by means of a strong wire so as to meet each other, they 
would thus form a beantiftil living fbstoon. IfiAU" flUs Interior TEne «M>, the Chinese Psoonia Moutan, 
and varieties, should be liberally distributed j a shelterad situation of the kind suits them well. The 
beds, No. 2, may be filled with choice herbaceous plants, to be asdsted during summer with plants 
from the greenhouses and pits. Double White Rockets are very conspicuous in such a situation in 
spring, so also are the Herbaceous Phloxes in summer. Conspicuous showy plants of such kinds will 
reqnire a certain degree of nnifonnity in the arrangement to be in keeping with the artificial character 
of the garden. No coarse or common plants should be admitted. The interior octagonal portion of 
the plan (No. 3) may be devoted to boiiiiing plants in iiMaaa» mi Am summer and autumn, and for the 
reception of the several plants mentioned in my article on Spring Decorations, (see voL L, p. 222,) 
during winter and spring. 

No. 4, Beds of hardy Fuchsias. 

No. 5, Beds of Roses. 

No. 6, Choice plants from stores, with some ornamental trellises covered with Lophospermum, Man> 
randya, Tropseolum, and other rapid growing creepers during the summer, and Hyacinths in spring. 

No. 7, Bright dwarf Scarlet Geraniums in summer. Turban Ranunculus in spring. 

No. 8, The greenhouse. This, of course, as well as the whole plan, may be varied and modified so 
as to suit particular circumstances ; as, for instance, instead of a greenhouse the garden might be 
formed in front of a cottage om6e; taste will easily suggest a different arrangement; only the style 
must not be departed from, and neither circles nor curvilinear figures admitted. 

No. 9 Affords an excellent situation for a small architectural temple, where seats may be arranged, 
or it may be formed of rustic woodwork, and covered with Roses, &c. . 

In a garden arranged according to the above routine, there will be, except in severe frost and snow, 
some objects of interest, in flower all the year round; whilst, at certain times of the year, the effect will 
be truly gorgeous. 

Lastly, with regard to the formation of the walks and borders, I must observe that the walks here 
are formed of paving bricks laid flat, and the edges with a smaller brick set up end-ways ; and it affords 
a dry and comfortable walk all the year round, which is a great desideratum ; but they may be formed 
with gravel and edged with box or slate, or whatever the taste may fancy, except grass, which, in such a 
situation, would be as inappropriate as it would be difficult and troublesome to keep neat. 




CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES ON CARDS. 
By Ma. J. T. OTIVILLE. 

ST has been the custom to dress and prepare the blossoms of these flowers on collars of paper, or 
thin cardboard, so long as the memory of the oldest cultivators of the present day will serve them ; 
even to a more remote date it may be traced that the same treatment was practised with the old 
crimson Clove, and other varieties in cultivation at the latter time. Miller, in his Gardeners' Dictionary 
(second edition, 1733), when alluding to the bursting of the pods of Carnations, &c., says, ** At this time 
also, or a few days after, as you shall deem necessary, you should cut some stiff paper, cards, or some 
such thing, about four inches over, and exactly round, cutting a hole in the middle of them about three 
fourths of an inch in diameter for the pods of the flower to be let through, and when your flowers are 
fully blown, if you cut them off, you should put on a fresh collar of stiff paper cut exactly the size of 
the flower," &c., &c« 

Thus fax it appears the custom of carding the blossoms of this class of flowers, has. existed upwards 
of a century. It must also be remembered, that it has been nsnal at all Horicultural exhibitions, to 
vrithdraw the cards prior to the judges deciding on the merits of seedlings or collections submitted 
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to their judgment, whether ia etuds of tweaty-firar, twelve, or six blooms ) and, alter such deeisions, 
the exhibitors to replace the cards. The motive for removing the cards for the judges' decision, is, it 
will be understood, that they may have an opportmiity of ascertaining the fall chfoaeter of the flowers ; 
as one of the most important properties is, that the lower row of petals, or guard leaves, as they are 
termed, should be safficsantly stoat to retain themselves in a horizontal position, or nearly so, and 
support the upper part of the flower without any artificial assistaitce. Of late it has been proposed to 
do away with the onstom of removing the cards for the oensocs. It has been said that the task of 
uncarding and recarding twenty-four blooms, befose and alter judgment has been passed on them, is 
tiresome, and occupies too mudx time. The subject has given rise to much discussion, and a difierenee 
of opinion still remains. As far as I have been able to learn, there has been no argument introdnced 
to convince one of the propriety of departing from the old wholesome system ; on the contrary, I think 
the censors should have a feir sight of the flcywers uadothed, without having to remove the cards 
hoax suspected blooms, which circumstance alone might lead to many quibbles, and much dissatisfee* 
tion among the exhibitcrs. Be this as it may, it is evident to all, that loose, flimsy petalled flowws, 
look well supported by a card, and, therefSora, ^e system of judging them on cards would allow of many 
inferior flowers taking their stand among their superion, and thus tend to render the sdenee less 
interesting. 

Though I do not sospect my bre&rea of tricks, such as have come to my knowlege in times past, 
I do think the proposed system of exhibiting open to many objections. If the extra trouble of 
arranging twenty-four blooms is too much for the dealeors, they may probably come to some arrange- 
ment among themselves to exhibit their collections off cards altogether, and save all the labour. Fmv 
chasers could not object to this plan, as it would give them an excellent opportunity to select for their 
own stock. Members of Societies will do well to discuss this subject during the winter months at their 
meetings, and determine on the most beneficial, and approved mode, of exhibiting Gamations and 
Picotees for the year 1851. 





DUTCH BULBS AS ORNAMENTS FOR THE CONSERVATORY. 
Bt Ma. M. BAUL, GABDBinai to Lobd Stoukxon, ALiXBjon Pasx, ToaxsHiBa. 

BULBOUS-Tooted flowering plants are at once numerous, conspicuous, and exquisitely beautiful ; 
they are gorgeous members of both the greenhouse and the parterre ; and were all other plants 
annihilated or forgotten, this class alone would fill the hearts of the most enthusiastic florists with 
delight, and be an ample memorial of the floral glories of Paradise. The ** lilies of the field," the 
Amaryllises, Tulips, Hyacinths, Jonquils, Crocuses, and many others, are JSumiliar examples of the 
combined magnificence and loveliness of this class of plants. 

Bulbs have many different properties to recommend them to us ; some, as those of many spedes 
of Allium, are used for culinary purposes ; others, as certain kinds of Scilla and Colchicum, are used in 
medicine; and an enormous number of them enjoy peculiar care and brilliant reputation in the 
healthful, charming, and fiascinating art of floriculture. 

I do not at present intend writing an essay on bulbs in general, but merely to offer a few remarks 
on what are called Dutch Bulbs ; such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissuses, Jonquils, and Crocuses ; this 
being the season of their annual importation. On Hyacinths I can offer nothing better than has 
already appeared in this work ; but hope my remarks on the other bulbs may assist amateurs and 
others in obtaining a good display of flowers during the winter. 

These charming plants are inyaluable es decorative objects during winter both for the conservatory 
and drawing-room, as with a good collection of them we can have them as gay and lively as we wish. 
They are peculiarly attractive, as weU for their fragrance, as for the delicacy, brilliancy, and variety 
of their colours. 

To flower bulbs success^ly, they should be procured as soon after their arrival in Britain as pos- 
sible, and be potted immediately in a soil composed of decayed leaves, maiden loam, and cow-dung, 
with a little river sand. Besides this, another essential to their flowering well, is the condition of the 
bulb ; for, if the bulbs have been properly matured, there will be little difficulty in getting fine 
flowers ; and this will, of course, depend on the season in Holland. The only thing we can do, is to 
get our bulbs from a resectable tradesman. 

In potting Hyacinths, we do not bury the entire bulb in the soil, but keep the crown of the bulb 
level with the rim of the pot We put one bulb in each pot, and for general forcing, use four inch 
pots, as in these they easily fit into vases for the drawing-room. When not wanted for this purpose, 
and to flower late, we use larger sized pots. Narcissuses, we generally put one bulb in a pot, using the 
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same suse for Hyacmths, and for the same reaBon. We mostly pat three or four of the Van ThoU and 
Florentine Tolipa in a pot; the other kinds we pot ainglj. We also pat three or four bulbs of Jon- 
quils and Crocosesin a pot. When all are potted, place them in a cold frame and plnnge them in old 
tan, covering them -with the tan about two inches thick. 

The soil, when used, shoold be in a fit state foiwpotting ; tiiat is, neither too moist nor too dry. If 
it has been in this condition when used, and the pots are plunged and covered as we have just men- 
tioned, the bulbs will in a short tone fill the pots with roots, a fine bloom will easily be secured, and 
they will not require any water until they are taken into the forcing«>lKnBe. The lights should remain 
on the whole time they are in the frame ; and, in very severe weather, a little straw or other covering 
should be put over them. 

The flower stems of the early kinds will soon heave up the tan, so that the inexperienced will have 
little difficulty in knowing which to introduce into the forcing-house. Bulbs do not require a very 
high temperature to bring them into flower. We begin with Van Tholl Tulips and Double Boman 
Narcissus, which we get into flower about the end of October; after tiiem comes the Toumesol Tulips, 
and Soliel d' Or Naroissas ; and alter them the other different kinds. The early flowering Hyacintiis 
we put into the forcing-house in November, so as to have them in flower at Christmas, thus we manage 
to have a regular succession of flowers during the whole of the winter. We find it an excellent plan 
to invert a flower-pot over the Hyacinths for a few days after they are introduced into the forcing- 
house ; and they should be turned occasionally to insure flne handsome symmetrical spikes of flowers. 
Bulbs in general should have a light airy situation, and be watered pretty fr<eely. 

A good collection of Hyacinths should be procured as soon after importation as possible, and of 
Narcissus, Tulips, and Jonquils, the following kinds, which I strongly, and with confidence, recom- 
mend to amateurs: — 



Narcissus : — 

Double BonuLD, the best for early flowering. 

Soliel d' Or, comes in after the preceding. 

Grand Monarque, very fine. 

States' General, excellent. 

Bazelman Major, in my opinion the very best 



Tulips :— 

Double Van Tholl, good for early forcing. 

Toumesol, comes into flower after the former. 

Marriage de ma fille, pretty. 

Rex Rubrorum, fine. 

Royal Standard, good. 
* Sweet-scented Florentine, exquisite, on account 
of its delicious fragrance. 



Jonquils :— 

Fine laige double, ) both very good for forcing. 
Smgle sweet scented, f ^ 

With these the conservatory and drawing-room can be made gay and cheerful during winter. The 
number of bulbs wHl, of course, entirely dep^id on the quantity of flowers wanted. 



Entieni. 

A 8ffnop8i» ofth$ Coniferous Plantt, grown m Great Britain^ and Sold by Knight and Perry, tU the Sxotie Nureery^ 
Kin^s Eoad, Chelsea. London : Longmans. 8vo., pp. 6i, 

This little volume, elegant in external appearance, and well arranged as to its contents, combines within itself the 
several features of a nurseryman's catalogue, a cultivator's manual, and a monograph of the order Conifene ; and 
what is more, each of these is executed with becoming skill. Though ostensibly a nurseryman's trade list, and as 
such deserving of encomium for its completeness and advance upon the generality of such lists, and for the care be* 
stowed on its preparation, the little brochure before us takes, in fact, a much higher rank in horticultural literature ; 
and to those who desire to become acquainted with the interesting and valuable order of Conifers, as they are at 
present known, Messrs. Knight and Perry's Synopsis may be recommended, as an accessible and trustworthy guide 
The authors tell us that, having for many years recognised Conifers as the most important of our hardy trees and 
shrubs, on account of their ornamental character and valuable produce, they have given much attention to their 
cultivation, and have succeeded, by great efforts, in fornung probably the most complete nTigting collection ; that the 
object of preparing the Synopsis has been to produce a correct enumeration of such as can be purdiased in this country, 
the want of such a guide having been often pointed out ; and that they have taken much pains to make it as com- 
plete and as aoouiute as possible. They also mention, in self-justification, that the catalogue was prepared before 
the appearance of the first part of an excellent and very complete catalogue of Coniferous plants, recentiy pubhahed 
in the Jounud of the HtrtieuUural Society, but circumstances occuired which prevented its being printed. 

We proceed with a brief sketch of what we find before us. There is first a few introductory pages, in which, 
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and in a condensed form, the general difltinctiomi of the families, some of the most important facts respecting their 
distribution, and their economical and ornamental application, and a few special points of culture are enumerated. 
Then follows the Synopsis, in which the authors lay no daim to originality in their botanical views, the azrange- 
ment of genera and species adopted, differing, as they tell us> very slightly from that given by the late Ftofessor 
Endlicher, in his valuable Synopsis Coniferarum. The genera and thmr arrangements are as follows : — 

I. CxJFBESSiNE^. — 1. Juniperinea : Juniperus, Linn, 2. Actinostrobea : Widdringtonia, £fidl, ; Frenela, Mirb, ; 
OaUitris, Vent. ; Libocedrus, JEndl, 3. Thuu>ps%de€s : Biota, Endl. ; Thuja, Linn, 4. Cupressinea vera : 
Oupressus, Linn. ; Chamsecyparis, SpacK 6. Taxodinea : Tazodium, Hich. ; Glyptostrobus, Endl. ; Cryptomeria, 
B. Bon. 

II. ABiETiNEiE. — 1. Abietinea vera : Finus, Linn j Abies, D. Don ; Ficea, D. Don; Larix, Toum,; Oedrus, Barr, 
2. Araueuriea : Araucaria, Juss. 3. Cunninghamiea : Dammara, JSumph. ; Cunninghamia, E. Br, ; Sequoia, Endl, 

III. PoDOCARPEJE. — Podocarpus, L*Herit. ; Dacrydium, Lot. 

IV. Taxinb^.— Phyllocladus, J, C Rich.; SaHsburia, 6^m»7A ; Cephalotaxus, Sieb. et Ztiee; ToireytL, Am, ; 
Taxus, Linn, 

These genera are then treated separately, first in some general introductory remarks on their character and 
uses ; secondly, in special remarks on the hardiness, habit, or other chaiaeteristioB of such of the species as require 
particular notice ; and, thirdly, in a tabular arrangement of all the species and their varieties, which table, besides 
the adopted name, gives at <»16 view all the synonymes, the popular names, the native country, and the height in 
feet. There are appended a few general remarks on the culture of Conifers, and a very useful, because complete, 
Index, including all the systematic and English names, as well as the synonymes. These particulars, though 
brief— and we do not extend them, because dl who are interested in the subject, will not be content with any 
sketch our space may admit— justify us, as the more ample contents of the book itself most certainly do, in 
asserting that the little volume before us fiilly carries out its professed object, that of furnishing intended pur- 
chasers with a safe guide, in ascertaining the kinds which are suitable for planting under particular circumstances. 
As a convenient list of reference for the nomenclature of the most important group of hardy trees and shrubs, it 
will have a still more extended use. M. 




SULPHXIRATING MACHINE. 

MONO the many instniments essential to the proper management of a garden, this inrention by 

Mr. Fry promises to be one of the most udeM, alike indispensable to the cottager as to the manager 
of the largest establishment. Through the kindness of a neighbour, we have had an opportunity of 
trying some experiments with the machine, and we find it admirably adapted for the purpose intended, 
as well as for fumigating with tobacco. It is manufactured on the principle of Brovm's Fumigator, 
the sulphur being drawn into a box by means of a fan, and distributed through a tube in a continuous 
cloud. With this instrument, a row of Peas, a score of Heaths, a frame of Cucumbers or Melons, or 
a house of Vines may be covered with sulphur in a few minutes, and that not in superabundance in 
one place, and none in another, but it is equally distributed like fine dust, and so as not to be offen- 
sively perceptible on the plants. Sulphur, and more especially sulphur vivum — the waste, is very 
cheap, if bought at the manufactory; and we have reason to believe that the Hop growers of Kent 
intend to avail themselves of this machine to destroy the mildew upon the Hop plants. It is necessary 
that the machine as well as the sulphur be perfectly dry when used, or it is liable to clog. For dis- 
tributing snnff to destroy the Aphis on wall trees, and also for quick lime for the Turnip fly, this 
machine might be used with advantage. 

It is true, we have not been in the habit of using sulphur so extensively in garden management 
as has been necessary *, but now we have got this machine, and know at the same time sulphur sufficient 
for the supply of a large garden may be purchased for a few shillings, we see no reason, why Peach 
trees. Peas, and many other crops should be allowed to draw out a miserable existence, when t^e 
enemy that kills them can be destroyed by a few puffs of this instrument. One of the best flower 
gardeners in the country, Mr. Beaton of Shrubland Park, uses sulphur among his flower beds, as 
Verbenas, Calceolarias, &c., to destroy the mildew, which upon some kinds, late in the autumn, is very 
troublesome ; and we have no doubt he will regard this machine as a perfect boon to him, as will 
every other gardener who procures it. With it, all the beds in an ordinary flower garden might be 
dusted in less than an hour, and without being rendered unsightly, as they must be when sulphur 
is thrown upon them by the hand. 

When used as a fumigator, the tobacco is placed in a vase provided for the pnrpose, which can be 
attached to the machine in a few seconds, thus there is no chance of the ignition of the sulphur, or 
the generation of sulphurous acid gas, which is so destructive to vegetable life, and which is so much 
dreaded by some gardeners who do not know the machine. In fumigating, this machine discharges 
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the smoke miich colder than Brown's ioBtroment, as a portion of oold air is drawn into the tube and 
mixed with the smoke with each revohition of the &n. 

The only fSault we have to find with it is, that it is not manuftictftred Bttffioiently strong, hut when 
properly made, we doubt not, it will last for a namber of years. It can be procured from Mr. Fry, 
gardener to Mrs. Dent, Manor House, Lee, Kent. 



A GLANCE AT MODERN FLOWER-GARDENS. 
Bt Mb. B. ERBINGTON", C.M.H.S., GASoSNEn to Sib PinLir Egebton, Babt. 
7 IKE everything else in the world of fashioni modes of flower-gardening come and depart, but only 
2Ll on the condition of a revival in one form or other at some future period. In former days we had 
our herbaceous and mixed beds and borders, chaotic enough, to be sure, in many cases, but which when 
kept in high dress — the flowers well arranged and well •elected-'^poeseBBed great interest It waB 
the character of very many of the herbaceous tribes, however, to become crowded and exhausted; 
and such families as Phlox, Aster, Monarda, Delphimum, and other firee-growing and robust plants, 
were not unirequently to be seen choking their delicate neighbours ; the competition was too severe 
for such graceftd and delicate things as the finer Gentians, Aquilegias, Oamassias, Catananches, 
Lychnises, Sisyrinchiums, Draoocephalums, OnaphaHums, &c., &c. 

Here there was a contmual groundwork of dissatisfiBu^on ; the country gardener who was short of 
manual labour, and whose spring work pressed too heavily, would, instead of parting, spring dressing, 
and re-arranging these things every season, pass them by, merely digging through them ; this had at all 
times the effect of extirpating the finer kinds by a twofold action — thus : a clumsy labourer would in 
the dormant season, destroy gradually all the superior kinds, whilst the same act would give unbounded 
liberties to those of grosser habit ; which, of course, by their coarseness and increase, soon destroyed 
all idea of proportion — that great essential of beauty, but which is still too imperfectly appreciated. 
Now, in spite of these sad defects, which attached themselves so much to the mixed flower beds or 
borders, I for one can look back on well kept borders of former years, which (if memory be faithful) 
gave as much satisfaction as our gorgeous self-coloured masses. To be sure, the eye had not became 
habituated to that glare of brilliancy, arising fix)m' hosts of Geraniums, Verbenas^ &c, congregated 
together; the desires of the eye having become thus enlisted, must of course be kept satisfied; never- 
theless it is well to examine into this case occasionally, and to see whether some of the features of the 
fiower-gardening of former days might not be made to combine with the massing or clumping system. 

It will, perhaps, be fancied at the outset, that I am about attempting to throw entire discredit on 
the massing system ; before I conclude, it will be seen that such is by no means my intention. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe here, that figure and colour are two simple terms, which express very 
nearly all the beauties of the parterre. Of course, colour must be placed first on the list, for without 
this the plot would cease to be a fiower-garden ; no amount of elegance of form, or beauty of outUno, 
can compensate for the want of this. 

Nevertheless, it must, I think, be confessed, that form — whether individual or collective — and 
general outline, are too little heeded ; and herein, as I conceive, lies one of the principal faults in 
modem flower-gardening — a iaxlt to which the massing or clumping system is peculiarly Hable. As 
to individual form, I would suggest that no amount or mode of planting of such things as Scarlet 
Geraniums, German Stocks, German Asters, &c., alone in beds, can ever produce that light and free 
outline, which is, and ever will be, a great essential of beauty in any given mass. Plants, whose 
individual character is that of flat-headed, can never accomplish this of themselves ; and herein lies a 
fact which would seem to invalidate the principle of massing, when confined to one kind alone. 

If such be admitted, the question arises, how is this to be amended, for he who is anxious to pull 
down, should be prox)ared to build. Now, I must confess that I am not at all desirous to repudiate tho 
benefits arising firom a judicious use of the massing system ; or, in other words, that mode of using 
colours in the parterre, by which such striking and glaring effects are produced ; for a thing in these 
days is little heeded, unless it is what may be termed striking. 

In the first place I would inquire, why — oven admitting the massing system to bo the only one — 
why, I say, a bed mtutt be composed of flowers of one kind f Although it may not be desirable to 
introduce a host of colours, harmonious or contrasting — such as prevailed in the mixed beds of former 
days— why not use two, three, or half-a-dozen kinds, as the case may be, in order to carry out a proper 
expression in point of form, together with elegance of outline ; and this, too, without any sacrifice in 
point of colour, and thus a uniform blaze of one shade be exchanged for a judicious relief ? Thus, in a 
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bed of Geraniums, we frequently find suoh kindB as the Tom Thumb, or other scarlet, alone, 
relief, no edging. Here we have a mass, rich indeed almost to satiety ; still there is no elegance in 
their collective form, or contour, as the French have it. These are all flat-headed things ; and as to 
individual figure, thej would be deipicable without flowers. Kow, if some of the taller carmine kinds, 
such as Mr. Beaton's Ch&rty Cheek, were introduced among them, and an edging or distinct bend of 
some other plant placed arouiid them, such, I saj-, would be the sort of relief I would propose. 
The edging, as far as colour was concerned, might be either a pale scaiiet, a white, or an orange. 
Zauschneria, White VerbesA, or ihA Chryseis oompocta might do, pegged down, and not suffered 
either to touch the exterior; or to infHnge on the other portion of the bed. 

Speaking of bad ftmnai iMds mo-to loffekr 'a &w remarks on the iU effects produced by clumsy, flat- 
headed, and pondeTonB*loDking plants in general, especially in the mixed beds or borders. Proportion, 
it will be admitted, is a point not to b^ entirely lost sight of. But how often have we found a huge 
Paeony, Rudbcckia, Pulmonaria, Funckia, Hemerocallxs, Helianthus, or coarse Solidago, pressing 
down their weaker neighbours, and destroying all idea of proportion and high dress ; they, moreover, 
so exhaust the soil for a considerable distance, that no choice plant can thrive near them ; and the 
consequence is, they stand as greedy monopolists, not seeming to have any proper relation to the rest 
of the bed. 

Suoh things tus thsse are mudi fltter to form a transition scene, or an episode, in somewhat exten- 
sive grounds, for indeed thoy are totally unfit fin* the modem parterre, yet of eminent service elsewhere, 
from their bold expression^ It not unfrcquently happens, that a connecting link is necessary in our 
larger plaees, between the parterre or dress gardens, and the ordinary pleasure grounds ; or in other 
words, between the choice flowers and the shrubs. Here, then, may all these robust and gigantic 
herbs find a place, principally in the fore-ground ; whilst bold masses of Hollyhocks, Dahlias, &c., 
might be placed behind. And here sudi gigantic things as the Erythrolronaconspicua, the Bocoonia, 
or rather Macleaya oordata, the] Heracleum giganteum, the Ferula tingitana, the Bicinus communis, 
or Caster-oil Tree, &c., &c, these, with huge clusters of our larger Phloxes, Delphiniums, Veratrums, 
Funckias, Rudbcckias, Papavers, Helianthemums, Aconitums, Sun-flowers, Pseonies, &c., &c, would 
find a fitting situation. Thus mig^t the dressy portion of the flower-garden be relieved, without 
losing or discarding these noble herbs, which are capable of imparting an amount of dignity and 
expression to pleasure grounds unpossessed by any other plants. 

I do think, therefore, that those entrusted with the laying out of pleasure grounds, should make a 
point of specially reserving a site for such things ; and thus, at any time, a plant considered too coarse 
for the dressy parterre, might be at once transferred to such a situation. To this hour, in the 
majority of country places, it stands a problem, what to do with the grosser herbaceous tribes, many 
of them too good to be totally rejected. 
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FLOWER GABDEN-^IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Conservatory.— The time has now arrived when 
greenhoufle plants must no longer be trusted to the 
tender mercies of our fickle climate, jjnd if not already 
done, no time must be lost in getting them into their 
winter quarters. Before, however, they are taken in, 
attend to previous directions, and sec that the plants, 
pots, and stages are perfectly clean ; as nothing tends so 
much to the propagation of insects and filth as dirty 
and imperfectly ventilated houses. In arranging the 
house, take care not to crowd the plants, as it will be 
better to throw a few inferior specimens away than to 
run the risk of injuring one good one. A few nicely 
grown specimens are very preferable to a forest of in- 
different plants, and are calculated to impart more real 
pleasure to an intelligent observer. Some of the more 
forward of the Camellias will now bogin to expand, 
(we have had plants in bloom for the last three weeks) 
and some of the late Orange trees will be throwing a 
second bloom ; place these in prominent places so that 
they may be properly seen. Distribute the flowering 



plants tastefully about the house, and take care to keep 
it Bcrupulously dean. Ventilate very freely both 
night and day, so as to prevent the plants being drawn, 
should the weather continue nuld ; and water when 
necessary. 

Orangery. — As the growth of the plants wiU be- 
completed, attention must be paid to maturing the wood, 
and also the fruit. Syringe the plants lightly about 
twice a-week, and giuurd cautiously against insects. 
Where the young fruit is too thick, some of it must be 
removed. 

Forcing House, — ^A few plants, as noticed below in 
the plant stove, may be introduced into this house, and 
the plants of Salvia splendens, prepared for winter 
blooming, may also be gently forwiurdcd here. Towards 
the end of the month some of the first potted bulbs, as 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Double Boman Karoissus, may 
be introduced for the first crop. A. 

Orehid Mouse. — Let there be no lack of attention to 
former directions, and now discontinue shading 
should you have very strong simshiue bo more liberal 
in giving air. Disoontinuo the use of the syringe 
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great eottent, and ply it only on BQch pkmts as are 
makiDg strong growth. Look well to thow plants 
growing on blocks or in baskets ; see that they do not 
suffer for want of the proper elements of constitutional 
yigour, and let not a day pass without thorou^ly ex* 
amining all the gems of the colloetion — suoh a» the 
noble and beautifiU family of Dondrobiums, the gorgeous 
and lovely Aerides, Vanda, and Saccolabiums ; also the 
charming plants Ohysis aurea, and bractescons, and 
the maniificent Laalias and Oattleyas. Neaily the 
whole of these are in full growth, and by proper atteo- 
te'htion for the next few weeks in particiuar, very much 
may be accomplished. To do this, a good moist at- 
mosphere must be maintained of from sixty to se^nty- 
degroes fire-heat Give assistaaoe where neoessaij to 
all growing shoots or leaves, in order that they be in 
the most effective position, and do this neatly. 

Stave. — In order that this house may be as interest- 
ing at Christmas as it is in June, let no time be lost in 
paying due attention to the following list of piaoBts, and 
give at once a final shift to such as need it : — Aphelan- 
dra aurantiaca, Justicia speciosa, lanceolate, and camea. 
Begonia coccinca, manicata, and cinnabarina, Mancttia 
bicolor, Eranthemum pulchellum, Oesnera zebrina, 
.Xchmea fulgens, Dracsna terminalis, Euphorbia Jao* 
quiniflora, Jasminum floribunduni, EpiphyUum trun- 
catum and its varieties, Luculia gntissinia, dlerodcndron 
splendciis, macrophyllum, and latifolium ; these, with 
a few others, well managed, will produce a epkindid 
effect, standing prominently out in the dead of winter. 
Shading may be dispensed with now to advantage ; let 
Allamandas, Stephonotis, Dipladenias, Clerodendrons, 
and all similar plants bo well exposed to the action of the 
sun and air, in order that the wood on them may be 
thoroughly ripened, ready for a season of repose ; to thisi 
end give them no more water than is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep them from drooping. J. G. 

GREENHOUSE HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 

Now that most of the plants are housed, air should be 
admitted abundantly. In arranging the plants take 
care to set the Boronias, and other more tender kinds, 
in the most sheltered part of the house. It is a good 
plan to place them on a part of the front shelf, and 
keep the side lights closed, imless the weather is very 
soft and mild. Although it is generally a rule that all 
plants should be shifted before this time, still any very 
free plant, that is likely to suffer for want of pot room 
before spring, might have a small shift ; however, be 
particular in giving good drainage, and mix plenty of 
sand with the soil. Proceed witn the training of the 
various ohmbetB, and should any of them require new 
trellises, let it be done speedily, so that the foliage 
may draw out properly before the cold weather begine 
in earnest Nothing looks worse than a plant with 
the backs of the leaves turned up to the eye, it tells 
tales to the practised observer all winter ; whereas, a 
house filled with nioely trained, and well grown pLants, 
is always a source of gratification and pleasure. 

Azaleas, — Lose no time in arranging the plants 
in their winter quarters ; those well set with bloom 
should have the most lightsome places, the others 
may stand in the moro shaded parts of ihe houso. 
Take out any of those growing in hothouses, so that 
they may have a little ieet> which will enable them to 
start with fresh vigour in spring. 

GtmelUas. — Follow last month's directions, only be 
very careful in the use of the syringe, applying it loss 
every week. J. F. 

Htathenf. — If not already done, lose no time in get- 
ting these plants into their winter quarters, for though 
the weather is splendid now, we may expect a good 
soaking of rain when a change does come ; and to get 





the pots flatuiuted atHbie season wonld be almost certain 
4eaftti. Examine them closely^ and see that the large 
plants are not suffering for the want of water, and that 
they are all clear from mildew, which is very prevalent 
this season. The geneval rule of perfect cleanliness 
must bo attended to, and eit must be freely admitted at 
all times, until tro^t renders it necessary to close the 
house. For the distribution of sulphur among plants, 
Fiys Sulphuratcr will be found an exceedingly useful 
instrument; ittdeed^ mo garden can be complete in 
its aimngemants without iu W. P. A. 

OREENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 
i)fteyas»{ini»-^ AH plants cut down last month, and 
which have made shoote half an inch long, should now 
be shook clean out of the old soil, and repotted into 
smafter pots, according to the size of the plant and 
quantity of roots ; using for the purpose a good rich 
eomikofit, hfariag in .mind thfit the pots must be clean 
and well drained. Mix with the crocks or potsherds a 
small portion of charcoal, broken into small pieces; 
place the plants in a house or pit for a few days, until 
they aro established in the pots, when air may be 

fiven gradually untU they become strong, dwarf; and 
ushy. Keep them clear of all decaying and super- 
fluous leaves. Stop those which were potted early, 
which will cause them to throw ouft side braises, and 
fiiuwer early. Pot off from the cutting pots sueh as are 
sufficiently rooted ; these must be kept close f<jr a few 
days, until they strike fresh root. Uuttings may yet 
be put in' to keep in stere-pots through tiie winter, for 
late summer and autumnal purposes in the ensuing 
season. Toko cuttings of the scarlet varieties, and put 
them round the outside of pots, where the v may remain 
for tiie winter, and be potted early in the spring for 
bedding and other purposes. Pot off into small pots 
such seedlings as ore largo enough, into a good ridi 
compost, to encourage them to fresh growth. Seeds 
may yet be sown for late flowering next season. The 
season being now advanced, the plants generally should 
receive some shelter from the early frxwts and heavy 
rains, as the damp and cold atmosphere at this season 
is liable to give them a brown spot on the foliage, 
which win take a long time, with good treatment, to 
eradicate. When housed a slight fumigating is neces- 
sary to cleanse them thoroughly before the winter 
sets in. 

CcUecoiariaa. — Shake clean out of the old soU, and 
divide the herbaceous kinds, re-pot into small pots in a 
rich, light, sandy compost. Keep them close for a few 
days until they are established, when you may give air 
frcelv. Pot off from the store pots such as arc rooted. 
Put m cuttings of the shrubby kinds under handglasses 
or in pots in a cold frame, in equal parts loam, peat, 
and sUver sand, with plenty of drainage. Pot off into 
separate pots such seedlings as are largo enough, and 
sow seeds for late flowering next season ; place them in 
a shaded situation until they are up, when they may bo 
removed to the light. Water carefully, as they are 
very liable to damp off. and fumigate occasionally to 
prevent the green fly, which is a great pest among this 
class of plants. 

Cinerariat. — ^If not previously done, shake out of 
the old soU, and divide these ; re-pot into a good, rich 
compost, and keep dose for a few days ; when rooted 
give ^ tfao air possible. Look carefully for mildew, 
and dust with sulphur tlmsc leaves affected with it^ or 
i^nove them as far os practicable for the health and 
appearance of the plants. They should now have pro- 
tection in a cold house or pit, as they are very tender. 
SeecUinffs should now be potted into separate pots, and 
placed Uunly in the front of a greenhouse or cold pit 
See they do not get infested with green fly. 

ChrysanthimmM.-'^l^hesQ should have a final shift. 
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Stak6 and tie out as thinlj as poraible to admit the air 
and give them atrongth. Give liquid manure to aueh 
as are established. Water liberally, and never allow 
the plants to flag from want of Mrater, or they are very 
liable to lose their bottom leaves, and become unsightly. 
Itoutine. — Continue to turn over hcapa*of manure 
and compost, that they may sweeten preparatory to 
housing for autumnal purposes. House, when dry, 
such as are ready, and wash pots ever^ opportunity 
that they may be ready also. House Salvias, and other 
late flowering plants, before they get injured by the 
early frosts. H. B. 

FL0WER.GARDEN.--.0UT.D0OR DEPAKT- 
MENT. 

Thb glory of our flower-gardens is now fast wasting 
away, and before many nights are past, we may expect 
the loe Xing to make all desolato; while, however, 
they remain fresh, endeavour to keep the beds neat by 
the timely removal of decaying flowers and foliage, and 
sweep and roll the walks, and grass as often as is neces- 
sary. Any plants which it is intended to take up and 
preserve through the wintor in pots, should be attended 
to immediately, or be protected by coverings at night 
for fear of frost. Such things as Pelargoniums and 
Calceolarias are materially assisted after they are potted, 
by being placed on a gentle bottom heat untu they 
draw fresh roots. Proceed with the popagation of 
stock as fast as possible, recollecting, tnat every day 
lost after this time, is a chance of success thrown away. 
Now is the best time to put in cuttings of Calceolarias ; 
and, if placed in a cold frame, they will root with great 
certainty, but in heat they will not root at this season. 
Chinese, Bourbon, and Hybrid Perpetual Roses, will 
also root freely under the same treatment, and, if pro- 
perly treated, will make admirable plants for beading 
out next season, or for blooming in pots next autumn. 
So soon as the beds are cleared, trench them up, 
manure, if necessary, and get in the bulbs for the spring 
display. The annuals sown last month must also be 
attended to, and, where lai^ge enough, they may be 
transplanted at once to the pennanent beds, and the 
same with Heartsease, Alyssums, Phloxes, Primulas, 
Drabas, Iberis, Pinks, &c., &c., from the reserve garden. 
Next year, gaidoners about town will require to have 
their gardens gay earlv, and in that they will not suc- 
ceed unless they begin now. Where alterations are 
contemplated, proceed with them at once ; first, however, 
convincing yourself that they will be improvements, 
and not more alterations. We are of opinion, however, 
that to render the grouping svstcm permanently inter- 
esting, occasional changes in the form of the garden are 
as neoessaiT as in the plants with which the beds are 
stocked. Do not foi^t that smooth, poUshod turf is 
one of the principal charms of an English garden, and 
therefore, if your lawn is uneven, take the turf up, and 
and have the ground made perfectly level, and, if 
necessary, run a few deep dnuns across the lawn, be- 
fore the turf is relaid. J. C. 

Soie Garden, — ^Many Perpetual Hoses will stiU be 
flowering if the weather is dnr, so that they should in 
every way be kept perfectly clean and neat, that they 
may be enjoyed at every favourable opportunity. 

Those that have been budded should be freqtiently 
looked over, and the bandages removed as soon as the 
bark begins to swell so as to show the marks of the 
binding, and any shoots that may be liable to rub the 
recently inserted buds by blowing about, must bo tied 
so that they cannot come in contact with them. Con- 
tinue to tie up all that have started into n;owth, or they 
will be very liable to be blown out. Where it is in- 
tended to make new plantations, the ground should be 
got ready, if possible, by the end of this month, so that 



they may bo planted early in November. Directions 
were given as to the preparation of the ground in the 
fint i«rts of this work, so that it would be useless to 
repeat them here ; I shall, therefore, merely point out 
the advantages of eaclv planting, viz., the ground will 
work much better before it gets saturated with rain 
than after ; consequently, those that are planted vciy 
early in November, will get rooted before the winter 
sets in, and, of coune, will flower very much better 
the foUowing summer than those that are left later, for, 
when the soil has to be trampled upon after it is soaked 
with rain, Boaes seldom do well in it without a great 
deal of labour being bestowed upon it to get it well pul- 
verised. They have, also, the advantage of the earth 
being firmly settled aJbout the roots by the autumn and 
winter rains. 

Scsea in pots, for forcing, must be gone over from 
the middle to the end of the month, and carefully turned 
out of the pots, if any soil has worked down among 
the draining it must bo cleaned out as much as possible, 
so as to leave the drainage unimpeded ; after which, 
replace the pot on the bail, and with some fresh soil, 
prepared as recommended in previous numbers, top 
dress them, after which they must be set in their win- 
ter quarters to be ready wnen wanted. Where the 
stock is short of establi^ed plants, any of the hybrid 
perpetuals that have large double flowers may be potted 
by the middle of the month, and treated as the others, 
except that they should have a little shading for an 
hour or two in the day if it is very hot and drying ; 
these may be forced into flower by tne end of April, and 
through the month of May. Many plants that are 
growing freely in pots, of China, Tea Scented, and simi- 
lar Roses, wUl now be showing plenty of bloom buds ; 
•these, if set in a pit where they can have the full bene- 
fit of the sun, and be protected from frost, will con- 
tinue to flower till nearly Christmas. 

Any kind of Roses in pots that have been struck 
during the past summer, should be housed for the 
winter by the middle of the month, and plenty of air 
given them night and day, except it should be frosty. 

H. M*M. 

Arboretum, — ^The planting of evergreens and deci- 
duous trees connected with this department of garden- 
ing, should now be prosecuted in good earnest ; every 
tree planted this month with common care will grow 
much more vigorously next spring than any later planted 
ones, however carefully treated. The removal of large 
trees which were prepared at this time lost year for 
the purpose may be proceeded with. The mechanical 
appliances for this purpose are now so perfect, that not 
only is there a certainty of safe removal, but trees of 
such a size may be operated upon as to impart to a new 
place an appearance of many years' growth ; and, what 
is better, tne mistakes of former planters may be recti- 
fied by the removal of valuable specimens to more 
appropriate sites. Whatever work of this kind is in 
contemplation should be decided upon, as no large trees 
ought to be removed without one year's preparation, 
wmch consists in digging a trench round the stem at a 
distance f^m it apportioned to its size, say from two to 
four feet, the trendi to be three feet deep, and one foot 
wide, and filled with light sandy compost. I have 
known such a compost to become in one season a com- 
plete mass of roots. Many persons leave the trench 
quite open ; I would not recommend it. Under the 
improved methods of planting which characterize the 
present day, much of this kind of work may, for the 
future, be avoided ; and here I would again suggest, that 
those to whom this important work is confided, should 
well consider the end tiiercof, and what they propose to 
effect after the lapse of many years. Present effect, 
of course, is not to be slighicd, but let it bo produced 
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by plants which will caiue no regrot for their removal 
when they stand in the way ; those intended to remain 
permanently, should be so disposed that in after yeaars 
they may give a character to tnc place, and an evidence 
of design on the part of the planter. It is needless to 
dilate upon this, as it is an idea which has been gradu- 
ally becoming impressed upon the minds of men of 
taste, and has arisen on the one hand from the greatly 
iDcreaaed mass of materials which the planter possesses 
for producing effect in landscape or garden scenery, 
and on the other, from careful observation on the 
misapplication of the means possessed by former plan- 
ters. It is not mal-apropo9 to this subject to record an 
observation, made to the writer a few days ago^ by 
Lord Hardinge, who certainly did not go throup;h India 
with his eyes shut, and whose taste for pkmtmg is at 
the present time being exercised with very great effect. 
Speaking of the Cedrus Deodara, his lord^uiip observed, 
** It is all veiT wdl to get them to feather out close to 
the ground, they are certainly handsome, but I want to 
see tnem as I often have in India, shooting up their im- 
mense trunks to a great height, from whence the 
branches diverge horizontally, and droop in the most 
elegant manner." To attain this object, his lordship 
proposes to denude his trees of three or four of the 
lower branches annually. In some cases this might be 
a good plan, but I should rather, if it could be done. 
Efttain it by planting other shrubs so close as to kill 
the undergrowth gradually, taking care tu give the 
Deodar plenty of head room. 

Shrubbery. — The length of the preceding remarks, 
which appeared to me appropriate to the present season, 
preclude my continuing my list of desirable shrubs, 
which will be resumed next month. Operations now 
are all active, planting, re-arranging, alterations, and 
formation of new parts, being in f^ season. J. C. R. 

Aurieulaa. — The time has now arrived when these 
will require a share of the florist's attention. Examine 
the pots to see if the drainage is quite complete, for if 
water remains to sour the mould in which they are 
growing, there is litQe chance of success. The mimes 
and lights by which they are to be protected should be 
examined to see they are in no way deficient of their 
charge ; the frame should be supported on bricks at 
each comer which will allow of free air, and the pots 
plunged in coal ashes, as a preventative of worms. 

Carnations and PhoUes, — Attend to the directions in 
last month's calendar, potting off layers, &c., &c., as 
they require it, and protecting them from excessive wet. 

Dahlias, — The season of their beauty is now draw- 
ing to a close, previous to which see that the names ore 
correct ; that tlie desired seed is secured before being 
injured by frost, and that the promising seedlings are 
receiving a due share of attention. It is advisable in 
the event of a sudden change to have a litUe earth 
drawn round the stem, and crown of tiie roots, in a 
conical form, which has a two-fold purpose, that of pre- 
serving them from frost ; and securing the crowns from 
too much moisture. 

Hollyhocks, — Attend to the gathering of seed from 
the best kinds only, by which means alone is the chance 
of an improved race to be expected. 

Fansies — intended to bloom well in spring should, 
without loss of time, be planted in a well prepared bed 
of well decomposed cow manure and leaf mould, and in 
a situation sheltered, without being dark and confined. 
If the natural soil is too stiff or adhesive, some proper 
should be substituted if practicable, or the plants be kept 
in pots till spring. In tiie meanwhile, the soil, by very 
frequent stirring, frosts, &c., &c,, may become more 
uitable. 

Pinlcs, — These should now be all planted as recom- 
mended last month, in the beds in wnich they are in- 





tended to bloom next summer, reserving a store in pots 
for deaths that are likely to occur during winter. 

TuUps. — Ofibets and weak bulbs of these should be 
got in during the month, which will be found very advan- 
tageous to their future development, as every day they are 
kept out oT the ground after they have commenced a new 
growth tends matcrijdly to weaken their bloom. The 
main stock may be also got in, if the state of the ground 
will permit, preserving all the uniformity of colour, 
height, and sorts, as to give the beds, when they are in 
bloom, the greatest possible effect. Avoid using the 
dibble in planting them — a practice only calculated to 
compress the soil and prevent the bulb from making a 
bold start. The best method is to mark the bed into 
lines seven inches asunder, and again crossing them at 
the some distance, and plant in the crossing of the two 
lines. Use a littie river sand round the buIbB, and re- 
place the soil lightiy to the depth of four inches ; the beds 
must then be levelled, hooped, and matted ; as the heavy 
rains ore injurious before tiie bulbs are in a state of 
growtii. T. B. 

FRUIT-OARDEN.-IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Fruiting Fines,— Vav attention to the autumn crop 
of fruit by watering when necessary, and syringe oc- 
casionally on fine afternoons. Slight fires by night 
are now necessary, and continued through the duy 
when the thermometer indicates a temperature lower 
than 70 deg. llie plants for next soaaon's crop will 
now have made their growth, and oonsequcnUy will 
now require a drier atmosphere, much air, and as 
much exposure to light as you can get for them. This 
will enable your plants during the season of rest to pro- 
vide a sufficiency of food for the future fruit. The night 
temperature of these plants must not exceed 60 degrees. 

Sueeession iV^.— Ecgulate, at this season, all young 
plants in pots ; such aa require a shift, let them h^ve 
it Refill your beds witii fresh or partiv fresh plungmg 
material, and arrange yoiur stock for the winter, keep- 
ing them near the glass, and place them a liberal dis- 
tance apart. Keep up the required heat by fi^esh addi- 
tions to the linings, or slight fires, if such be your 
mode of heating. 

Vineries. — ^The principal care here is to keep all 
your houses containing ripe grapes as dry and airy as 
possible ; look over each bunch once or twice a week, 
and remove decayed berries ; and pinch off laterals, and 
useless or crowded leaves, to admit air to the bundles. 
Fire heat will be requisite, not so much during the 
night as on damp days ; a littie, however, may be con- 
tinued through the night when wet, or very cold ; as, to 
keep iGrrapes fresh till January, it is necessary the fo- 
liage should be kept green and hca thy. This is mate- 
riSy assisted by a foot or two of dry leaves being 
placed on tiie border towards the end of the month, 
which, by keeping the border somewhat warm, pro- 
longs the growuig season, and keeps the Grapes frerfi. 

The early houses may be started the beginning or 
middle of the montii, if Grapes are required early. I*re- 
suming tiie Vinos have been dressed and tied, place on 
the sasiies, and, if you have the opportunity, keep up 
the heat for the present by a ridge of hot stable-dung 
inside the house, which by turning over daily, and 
adding fresh material occasionally, will keep the house 
sufficientiy moist, and cause the Vines to break strong 
and reguhirly. A lining of leaves and dung should 
likewise be placed on the outside border. The night 
temperature may be 45 to 50 degrees. 

Vines in FoU will now be ripening their wood: 
allow them all the light and air you can, and gradually 
reduce the quantity of water. The great object should 
now be to to get firm and wcU ripened canes. Where 
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the wood ifl ripe, the plants may be removed to a norih 
wall, to rest them for a time before startiiig. J. 8. 

JFiga, — ^Not a shoot more than will be roqxiircd next 
season shotdd now be allowed to remain on these trees, 
and in order that these be as well ripened as possible, 
this being the principal point to be regarded, our pre- 
vious dii^ctions must be attended to. 

Peaches, — Before the lights are put on the early 
houses, any pruning that is requisite should be done ; 
but, if our former directions have been attended to, there 
will be but little wood to be removed at this season. 
Remove all the old ligatures of the past season, and 
thoroughly cleanse the trees of everything likely to har- 
bour the eggs or larvsB of insects. If any old worn-out 
trees require to be replaced with younger and better 
ones, this is the most proper season to do it ; and the 
best trees for the purpose are those that have been 
trained for from five to seven years. These are preferable 
for several reasons — they will come into bearing at 
once, and the sort will be known, whict cannot be 
always the case with young trees, however carefully 
attended to in naming. By removing them carefully 
without injury to the roots, and by planting them, not 
too deep, in a border of good turfy loam, a light crop 
may, without harm to the trees, be taken off the first 
season. The wood on the trees in tho late bouses, 
ought to be ripe by this time ; llie leaves will, therefore, 
be falling, and as soon as they are off take advantage of 
fine weather to remove^thc lights off the house for a few 
days, and while off do what pruning may be required 
to them. 

Strawberries, — These should now have but very little 
water given to them ; the principal point to be aimed 
at, is to get the crowns as well formed and ripened as 
possible before the short dark days. Pinch off all 
nrnners as they appear, and attend to previous direc- 
tions. M. S. 

Oueufnber House. — If tho plants arc still in a thriving 
condition they will require slight fires by night, which 
will bo more favourable to the increase of green fly, 
which must be kept in check bv fumigating with 
tobacco. Where the plants have been allowed to get 
past recovery, they had better at once be cleared out, 
and every part of the house be thoroughly cleansed. 
The walls should have two coats of hot limewash put on 
them ; and see that the hot- water pipes, &c., are in a 
condition to insure a proper command of heat when 
most needed. If fresh turfy loam can be obtained this 
will be a good time to collect it, as it will be dry and 
sweet ; and if packed in a heap it will be ready for use at 
any time through the winter, and will not require any 
turning or pulverizing previous to using, but mav be 
chopped down with a spade, and used rough as roqmred. 
If die foregoing has been already done, and tho plants 
planted out, strict attention must now be paid to keep 
the atmosphere of the house constantly moist by frequent 
syringing, as the small thrip is sure to make its appear- 
ance, and will commit sad depredation on tho young 
plants. Allow the plants to grow freely without 
stopping, imtil they reach the top of tho house ; this 
will induce a more robust growth, and the roots will 
become strong. By admitting abundance of air in the ! 
early part of the day, and not too high a temperature ' 
by night, the stems wOl become comparatively woody \ 
and firm, before the dull short days set in ; for they 
need an unimpaired constitution to get through De- I 
cembcr and January in a firuitful condition. ! 

Melons, — ^Where hot- water is not applied to their ! 
forcing, there will be some difficulty in getting them ; 
well ripened after this time, without thejr are in a very , 
forward state ; endeavour to keep the foliage as healthy 
as possible, and keep up a brisk heat by either hot- 
water or dung linings. If they require any water at 




&e roots, let it be given warm, and in the early part of 
the day, so that they may get thoroughly diy before 
they are shot up in the aftemoon. W . T. 

FRUIT-GARDEN.— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Thb planting of fruit-trees should now be proceeded 
with, if the necessary preparations have been made for 
th'-m ; if not, do not plant because the present time is 
leoommended, 9b upon the proper preparation of the 
soil, more particularly as regaids draining, the well- 
doing of the trees chiefly depends. In planting keep 
the collar of the stem at the surface of the soil as near 
as possible, spread the roots carefully, put fine soil over 
them, and neither lift them up and down, or tread 
heavily upon them. Tho rains of autumn will settle 
the soil about the roots much bettor than could be done 
by any other means. This is a good time for root- 
pruning luxuriant fruit-trees. I prefer lifting them 
altogether to digging a trench round them, as by so 
doing I can then better ascoitain if there are any per- 
pendicular roots. 

Apples and I)fars, — Take advantage of fine days 
to gather the fruit as it becomes ripe. By the end of 
the month most of it should bo got in. Great care is 
required in gathering it, more particularly Pears, as 
they arc very susceptible of rough usage, and soon show 
the slightest bruise. After the fruit has been laid in 
the fruit room a week or two, it should be very care- 
fully looked over, for within more fruit decays the first 
few weeks of its being gathered than for many weeks 
afterwards, which, if not removed, will extend to tho 
fruit which would have otherwise remained good. 

Feach and Nectarine, — Every available means should 
be employed to accelerate the ripening of the young 
wood, as, upon this most important process being pro- 
perly accomplished, chiefly depends the well-doing of 
the trees. AU superfluous shoots must at once be re- 
moved, and as soon as the leaves will separate from the 
branches freely, they may be struck off with a new 
birch broom. Those trees trained against a flued wall 
win be greatly benefitted by a little fire heat. I am an 
advocate for early pruning, and I believe much good 
would result by adopting this course with fruit trees 
generally. 

Fiff, — The only winter pruning required is thuming * 
tho main branches and tiding out long naked ones, 
which should be done immediately. I believe much 
mischief is done to this tree by the means frequently 
used to protect them during the winter. I am of 
opinion that in Hnd Midland and Southern comities of 
England, the Fig will flourish and bear fruit without 
protection. The mode of pruning generally adopted I 
believe to be altogether wrong : instead of cutting out 
a portion of the young shoots, and nailing the rest of 
them close to tho wall, they should be allowed to ex* 
tend from eighteen inches to two feet from it. By 
adopting this plan I have invariably secured a good 
crop of fruit 

Plwn.—li the weather should prove cold and wet, 
the remaining fniit of late sorts, such as the Ickworth, 
Imperatrice, Coe's Late Rod, and Golden Drop, should 
be gathered, with their stalks attached, and suspended 
by them in the fruit-room ; or they may be wrapt in 
thin paper, and will, thus treated, keep good several 
weeks. When the Imperatrice is shrivelled, it is 
exceedingly rich and sugary. 

Grape. — Immediately the fruit is cut, prune the 
Vines. Let the leaves remain on the young wood left 
for bearing next year, as long as they will do so. 
Early pruning is of much greater importance in the 
cultivation of out-door Grapes than is usually attached 
to it. 
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Qumee$, Medhrty WtUnutay €he§tntasy and other 
Nut^ should be gatfausred this moath. The fruit of the 
Service tree, which is sometiines in lequeet, will ako 
now be ready to gather. 

J2«p6«7y.— Cut out the old canes that hare pro- 
duced fruit, and thin the young canes to about three or 
four to each stool, then manure and dig between, them. 
It may be as well to leave the young shoots their full 
length until the spring, as in some situations during a 
severe winter they die back. Kew plantations may 
now be made : plant single canes about eighteen inches 
apart, and secure them to etpoHer rails, which is an uoob* 
provement upon the old plan of growing them in. stools. 
The autumn-bearing should now fomiah » good supply 
of fruit, if the weather be mild. 

Strawberry. — Kemove all runnen frt>m the plants, 
and manure and dig aboi;t those in rows. Some 
gardeners do not approve of this digging between them ; 
asserting, that b^ so doing many of the roots are 
destroyed, which is undoubtedly true, but the benefits 
deriv^ by the plants from the loosening of the soil, 
and the manure, will be far greater than the few roots 
which may have been destroyed by the operation would 
have been. The making new plantations had better 
stand over till the spring, but runners may still be 
bedded out for this purpose. 

Berberries, — The fruit of this shrub is not only very 
ornamental, but also very useful as a preserve, it is also 
very useful for garnishing. For this latter purpose it 
should be gathered in bunches, and preserved in jars, in 
a strong bnne of salt and water. H. 0. 0. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Towards the end of the month the Asparagus beds 
may be cleared of their haulm, and a portion of the 
soil be forked into the alleys ; then mix a little salt 
with some good manure, and lay a good coat over the 
plants, covering the whole with the soil deposited in 
the alleys for that purpose. 

Celery should be earthed up as often as it becomes 
necessary, not only for the sake of blanching, but to 
preserve the plants from any injury that might arise 
from the effects of frosts. CauMowers sown in August 
will now require to be pricked out into frames, or under 
hand-glasses, at a distance not less than four or five 
inches apart ; and care should be taken that they are 
at all times provided with an abundance of air, except- 
ing, of course, when frosts are too severe to admit of 
its being done without injury to the plants. Some 
Lettuces, for a spring supply, should be treated in the 
same manner for a reserve crop, though the hardier 
kinds will often escape without injury in the open 
ground, still it is necessary to be prepared for any ex- 
tremes. Where convenient, a batch i^anted now under 
glass would yield a supply in far greater peifection 
than there could be expected out of doors. Continue to 
transplant Cabbage, and fork the soil between wintw 
Spinach. Tie up a portion of Endive and Lettuce 
weekly for a succession. Sow Mustard and Cress 
weekly, in boxes, for a supply of small salading, 
&c., &c. 

As ground becomes vacant, manure, trench, and 
ridge it in steep-ridges inmicdiately, and any alterations 
to be made must be proceeded wiUx at once. Bo not 
forget that thorough-drainage is the basis of good 
cultivation, and that, on heavy soils, labour cannot be 
better expended than in digging deep drains. When 
the subsoil is clay, burning may be resorted to with 
excellent effect. J. C. S. 

WILD FLOWERS FOR OCTOBER. 

Unlbbs the votary of Flora be a student of Cryptogamic 
plants, country walks will now afford but little interest 



in a botanical pdint of view. Flowers are withered or 
withering, seed vessels are casting their ripened burden 
and the leiAvea soon follow the general law of decay. A 
few of the later plants will, of course, be foimd, and 
many even in good condition ; such as some of the 
Hawkweods {Uierada), AtripHcea, ChenqpodiOy and a 
few of the IJmbelliferae ; but a great deal depends on 
the climate of the locality ; thus, while the botanical 
ramble now yields comparatively little in the northern 
or eastern part of England, in the west, and especially 
the south-west, where the winter does not visit vegeta- 
tion with such severity, many plants survive late into 
the autumn, and the common weeds are even seen in 
flower through the winter. 

The search for Fungi among the heaps of dead 
leaves and other collections oi: decaying vegetable 
matter, will be well rewarded, if the weather be not too 
severe during this month. Many of the Mosses, too, 
fruit at this time, and the microscopic examination of 
these beautiful little objects, will reveal a world of 
curious and interesting structures, and fumi-h a very 
attractive indoors occupation to the botanist during the 
winter season. A. H. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Obnitholooy. — Summer, with all its pleasures, all 
its bright and sunny days, is past ; the tew last Swal- 
lows will soon be winging their way to some more 
genial clime, for they, like fiokle lovers, are constant 
only while their path is strewn with flowers. Now is 
the time that old familiar notes come gratefully to the 
ear, they are like the greetings of old friends, who, 
although eclipsed for some short time by more showy 
rivals cannot be forgotten ; for are we not more apt to 
remember longer uose that have gathered round ub 
when misfortune weighed us down, or when death has 
been hovering near, than those that have been merely 
companions in our siumy hours, disappearing when a 
cloud overshadowed us } . We must admire tne Night- 
ingale's unrivalled notes, but I question with all his 
great gifts of melody, if they are so dearly prized as 
the sweet song of the Bobin fiedbrcast, that UtUe house- 
hold bird, who, with all his failings, is still a general 
favourite both with old and young. Now the chirping 
of the pert old sparrow is not so much despised as when 
surrounded by more sweet voiced rivals ; for as winter 
draws upon us, we cannot fail to feel a greater regard 
for those little birds who are our constant compamons 
during the cold and dreary days of winter, than for those 
that merely sport around us when the simimer sun is 
brightest. The woods now look rich in their autumn 
dress, and doubly so when seen under the influence of 
a bright October enm ; the Bullfinch {Fyrrhula vulgaris) 
pipes among the nut brown foliage ; the little Wren 
{Troghdytes JEuropetts) is busy with the fallen leaves, 
creeping about them like a mouse, prying into every 
nook, for she is a complete Paul Pry in miniature. Then 
there are those active little rogues the Tits, they make 
the woods rin* with their merry notes ; no sight can be 
more beautiful than to see a troop of these interesting 
birds busy amongst the scanty foliage ; assuming every 
variety of attitude with the greatest ease, and constantly 
repeating their call notes, no doubt, as a guide to keep 
them together ; these small companies consist generallv 
of the following species, the Great Tit, (^Farua major) 
Blue Tit {Parus eoeruleu8\ Long-tailed Tit (Parue eau- 
datus)^ Cole Tit (Farusater), and at times the Marsh 
Tit {Farua palustrie), they are also mostly accompanied 
by a pair of the common Gold-crest {J^eyulus auriea- 
pilUta), which are easily detected by their mouse-like 
notes, and also bv a solitary Creeper {CerthiafamiUaris). 
In this manner they travel over a large extent of coun- 
try, assembling at sunrise, dispersing when the shades 
of evening begin to dose around, to seek some warm 
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Bjpot in which to doze away the chilly hotm of night 
Their life muflt certainly he a happy one, free, to all 
appearances from care. 

Ahout the middle of the month, the Chaffinchee 
{FHnffilla eoslebs) commence their flight or partial mi- 
gration, for I think, as winter approaches, a considerahle 
number leave the country, particularly those that have 
been bred in the soathcm parts, their places being taken 
by others that have been reared farther north. In some 
years these flights are very numerous; they commence 
at daybreak and continue through the forenoon, after 
which few are seen ; tnoy last from a fortnight to three 
weeks, the number in each flock varying from six or 
seven to forty or fifty, their flight is westerly. 

The arrivals this month are the Field-fore {Menda 
pilaris), the Bedwing {Menda iUaea)y the Woodcock 
(Scolopax ru8tieoia)f and the Mountain Finch {FringiUa 
montifritiffilld) ; in the moist lands the Twite {Linaria 
numtana)f will be foimd either in flocks by themselves, 
or mixed with those of the Linnet {Zituma eanabina). 
Having left their summer haunts in the north at the 
approach of colder weather, all the smaller birds that are 
gregarious, are now collected in flocks, and may be seen 
scattered over the stubble and fiEdlow lands, wnere they 
remain as long as food is plentiful, or until driven by 
foul weather to the shelter of fSsum and rickyards. 

H.W. 
Entomoloot. — Although the declining year affords 
but little active employment to the entomologist, there 
are still on fine days many species of insects, even includ- 
ing Lepidoptcra to be found enjoying the warmth of the 
sun's rays, and sipping the honey of autumnal fiowers. 
The splendid Red Admiral Butterfly ( Vamsaa Atalanta) 
is conspicuous among these, its jet black wings orna- 
mented with a broad red bar, together with its bold 
flight, giving to it ouite an exotic appearance. They 
and several other butterflies, including the common 
Tortoiseshell (F*. urtieai), on the approach of cold 
weather, contrive to find a safe retreat in some quiet 
comer of outhouses, &c., where they pass the winter. 
It is. however, chiefly females of the latest broods, 
whlcn have not yet deposited their eggs, which thus 
pass through the winter season, in order to insure a 
fresh brood in the following spring, when they re-appear 
as soon as the sun's returning rays impart renewed 
vigour to animal life. The phenomena of hybernation 
among insects are amongst the most curious points in 
their economy, and will Do treated upon in one of our 
subsequent notices. 

In the early part of the month, the full-grown 
Caterpillars of some of the more common of our species 
of Hawk Moths may be met with on Privet {Sphinx 
Uguatr%)y lime {Smerinthua tiUa)^ poplars {JSmermthxu 
popuH), &c. The chrysalideB of the Death's-head Moth 
{Aeherintia atropos) may also now be looked for when 
potatoes are dug up, and persons thus engaged should 
carry with them a moderate-sized bag, half filled with 
earth, with a layer of damp moss upon the surface, in 
which the chrysalides ehoidd be deposited as they are 
found. The greatest care should, however, be taken in 
collecting them, to disturb them as little as possible. 
Some persons prefer placing their chr3rBalides in bran or 
saw-dust The perfect Death's-head Moth appears in 
October and November, and is remarkable, not only as 
being the largest of our native insects, but also on 
account of the peculiar markings on the upper surface 
of the thorax, which have all the appearance of a skull 
(whence the English name of the species). This in- 
sect is still further interesting, from its possessing the 
power of making a very distinct kind of squeaking sound, 
the precise nature of which, as well as the organs by 
which it is produced, bcinff still undecided. The sound 
has even been heard bororo the insect has lef|; the 
chrysalis shell ; but it is, we believe, only just previous 
to that event taking place that the sound nas been ob- 




served, at a time, therefore, when the enclosed insect 
was fully developed in all its parts, except the wings. 

The Caterpillars of some other species of Moths may 
still be foimd, including the very destructive grubs of the 
Noetua {Agrotii) aegetunij which occasionally commits 
very extensive injury in turnip-fields, devouring the 
roots, which it riddles in every direction, and so 
causes to decay with rapidity. When full grown it 
descends still deeper into the earth to undergo its 
chiTsaHs state ; the mere pulling up of the in&ctcd 
plants, therefore, without any care being taken to 
collect and destroy the Caterpillars, will be but of 
little avail in averting the next year's injury. *' Woods 
will still be found to produce many species of Moths 
(particularly Tortrices and Tinese), by beating the un- 
derwood and hedges. Some species of Gnats {Culicida) 
and Crane-flies {TipMda)f peculiar to the season, may 
be found about ponds, and windows in houses. The 
hollow stems of currant-bushes, burdock, common 
dock, and various other pithy plants, should be ex- 
amined, as well at this as at other seasons, for chrysa- 
lides, as many Caterpillars are internal feeders. Beetles 
will also often be found secreted in the hollow stems of 
decayed plants. The grubs found in apples, pears, 
and nuts, may be reared with care. They should be 
put into a cage, having damp earth at the bottom." 
— I^P^' 

The presence of an insect within the solid shell 
of a nut is as perplexing a circumstance to the minds 
of some persons, as the introduction of an apple within 
a dumpling is said to have been to King George the 
Third. The explanation of the mystery is, however, as 
simple in the one case as the other. The grub of the 
nut is the larva of a small long-snouted Beetle or 
Weevil {BiUaninua nucum)^ and the parent insect 
makes its appearance in the perfect state, just at the 
time when the nut is newly formed, with the shell 
quite tender. It has then the instinct to makeavciy 
minute hole with its laws in the shell, which hole is 
subsequently designed to receive an egg. From this 
egg, in a short time is hatched a little fooUess grub, 
i;^ch, when arrived at maturity, so often proves an 
imwelcome morsel in the mouths of those who delight 
in this kind of fruit But here we still find the most 
wonderful adaptation of means to the end, for the little 
grub is not developed until the nut is well formed (the 
hole- soon healing) : did it appear earlier, it would bo 
doomed to a premature dcath^ as its voracity (like that 
of all young animals) is so great that it would in a 
very short time consume the small embryo nut Its 
birth is, therefore, delayed ; and hence it is that we 
occasionally put an apparently sound nut into our 
mouths, which, on bitii^ it, is found to contain a grub 
not yet more than half-grown. 

As our readers will perceive that we have not only 
endeavoured to render these Entomological notices a 
calendar of the times of appearance of different insects^ 
but have also striven to render them practically useful, 
by furnishing hints concerning the habits, &c, of the 
species more especially hurtful or beneficial to the 
horticultuiist and farmer, we sludl close the present 
month's observationB by warning the practical observer 
to destroy every specimen of the common Wasp, which 
he may now find in the windows of outhouses or 
dweUings; these specimens being females, which are 
in seardi of a quiet nook where they may pass the 
winter ; each of them, if not destroyed, being destined 
to become the foundress of fresh nests. Although too 
late in the season to be of as much service now as at an 
earlier period. We may also mention that one of the 
best traps for Wasps may be formed of a couple of 
hand-lights, by placing one on the top of the other, 
making a small hole at the apex of the lower one, 
througn which the Wasps are attracted by placing half- 
eaten fhift beneath the undor one. J. 0. W. 
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BEGONIA INGRAMII. 

Nat. Order, Beooitiacea. 



Bkookia (Diplodinium*) Inseaioi.— Ingram's hybrid Ele- 
pbant's-Ear.— Caulesoent; leaves stalked, obliquely ovate-^ica. 
minate, sub-oordate at the base, glossy, slightly hairy on the 
margin ; stipules tapering from a broad base, membranous, de- 
ciduous ; flowers in didiotomous drooping panicles, which are 
" alternately " wholly of either sex [7] ; outer sepals of the male 
flowers roundish ovate, inner shorter and narrower, the nume- 
rous erect stamens forming an open-tufted mass ; female flowers 
of five spreading, nearly equal oblong, or obtusely-lanceolate 
sepals, with reflezed margins; styles terminating in a pair of 
spiraUy waved stigmatic arms ; tube of the perigone ftunished 
at the angles with broad unequal obliquely-angular wings. 



OxMEBic Cbabactxb.— B^onia, Linrueui. Flowers moncD- 
oious. Male '.—Perigone four-leaved, segments subrotund, the 
two outer larger. Stameru numerous; filaments very short, 
firee or connate at the base. Anthers extrorse, bilooular, loculi 
linear, separate, adnate to the margin of the obtuse continuous 
connective, twisting longitudinally. Female :— Perigone with 
a three-winged tube, connate with the ovary ; limb superior, 
four-nine-parted, the pernstent lobes imbricated in many series. 
Ovary inferior, three-celled. Ovules numerous, on a double 
placenta proceeding bom the central angle of the cells, anatro- 
pous. Styles three, bifld. Stigmas thick, flexuose or capitate. 
Capsule with three membranous wings, three-celled, loculici- 
dally three-valved. Seeds numerous, striated. Embryo ortho- 
tropous, in the axis of fleshy albumen.— (£lrui/. Qen, Plant. 5153). 

BESCRIPTION. — Stems erect, woody, with scattered, elongate wart-like excrescences. 
Leaves, large, four inches in length, ovate-acuminate, very oblique, and semi-cordate at the 
l^e, smooth and dark glossy green on the upper sur&ce, with sunken ribs, and slightly 
imdulated margins, slightly crenate-serrate, having short scattered hairs from the tips of the 
serratures; the under surface also glossy, paler, the ribs sometimes tinted red; footstalks 
nearly an inch long, with membranous deciduous tapering stipules, attached 'by their broad 
base. Flowers in large drooping dichotomous panicles, on longish stout spreading peduncles ; 
the pedicels furnished with opposite, ovate-lanceolate, deciduous membranous coloured bracts ; 
the male and female blossoms borne alternately in distinct panicles, delicate light rose co- 
loured. Male : outer pair of sepals roundish ovate, half an inch long, fleshy, rose-coloured, 
the inner pair alternating, shorter, narrower, and of thinner texture, oblong-lanceolate, or 
almost obovate, pale flesh colour, somewhat channelled down the centre, or boat-shaped. 
Stamens numerous erect, forming an open tufted mass, their bases united into a column ; 
anthers oblong, yellow. Female : sepals Ave, more or less spreading, nearly equal, oblong, 
or obtusely lanceolate, in our specimens all having the margins reflexed, thus acquiring 
a nearly cylindrical form, three-quarters of an inch long, rose-coloured. Styles separating 
each into a pair of erect spirally waved, yellow, stigmatic arms, with a downy-papillose 
surface. Ovary oblong-ovate, triangular, the angles extended into broad, rose-coloured, 
unequal, obtusely angular wings ; below the ovary, on the top of the flattened pedicels, is a 
pair of lanceolate boat-shaped deciduous coloured bracts. Ovary three-celled ; ovules attached 
to a double placenta. 

HiSTOEY, &c. — Begonia Ingramii is a garden hybrid ; and is one of a large number of 
hybridized seedlings, which has been raised in the gardens of Her Majesty at Frogmore, near 
Windsor. It is one of the handsomest of the Begonias, as regards the size, delicacy, and dis- 

• We have hesitated to use, otherwise than as a sectional division, the genus Diploclinium proposed by Dr. Lindley, to which, if it 
should come to be hereafter adopted, B. Ingramii certainly belongs. The division of the placenta, in each cell of the ovary, into two 
plates or lamellsB, in certain of the species of the large and heterogeneous family of Begonia, seems to aflbrd good ground for the 
separation of such as really possess this peculiarity, from those in which these phites 
are consolidated into one ; but the question, as yet unsettled, is, whether the evi- 
dent separation of the two lamellse in some kinds is not united with the more mmple 
form observed in others, by transitional stages, in unexamined species. There is 
some trace of this doubt in the fact' that, in B. argyrostigma, in which the placenta 
is " double,'* the ovules are not attached, as is more usual, on both surfaces of each 
lamella, but only on the outer face of each. The Begonia cinnabarina of Sir W. 
Hooker has quite a difilerent plaoentation, which does not accord with either of 
the divisions already proposed ; in this species the placenta, as examined in a ftill 
grown capsule, is irregularly spread out into numerous lobes, the whole surface of 
which bears seeds. It may, therefore, form the type of another section or genus, 
to which the name Platyclinium might be applied, firom the extended surface over 
which the ovules are distributed. The old genus Begonia would thus comprise at 
least the following groups— sectional or generic, as the value of the characters may 
be estimated :— 

Begonia vera.— Placenta forming a single flattened plate in each cell of ovary. 
Ex : B. dipetala, albo-coccinea, Dregii, homonyma. 

Diploclinium.— Vhusenta. forming a pair of parallel flattened plates in each cell of 
ovary. £x : D. fiichsioides, semperflorens, incamata, Ingramii. 

Pto^yc^im'um.— Placenta in each cell of ovary, deeply and irregularly lobed. 
Ex : P. cinnabarina.— M. 
VOL. II. 






THE CULTIVATION OF THB MUSHROOM. 

position of its flowers ; and if, as it appears to promise, the habit of growth should prove 
equally good, it must become highly prized as a decorative plant. We saw it blooming in the 
Royal (hardens, during the month of August last, and were much struck by its distinct charac- 
ter, as well as its beauty. Respecting its origin, we learn from Mr. T. Ingram, jun., that he 
raised it from B. fuchsioides crossed with B. nitida ; and that he has effected a real cross — a 
very remarkable one too, we think — is apparent from the evident traces of both parents, to be 
detected in the progeny. Several other hybrids of nearly equal merit have resulted from the 
same cross, but the one we have figured is selected as the best of those which have yet bloomed. 
The seed was sown towards the close of last year ; and when we saw them last August, many 
of the plants were already in vigorous bloom. 

CuLTUBE. — ^The Begonias are stove plants, and perhaps the easiest of all stove plants to 
cultivate with ordinary success. The shrubby kinds, such as the subject of our plate, are 
readily propagated by cuttings, planted in sandy soil, and set in any moist shady part of the 
hothouse, or more speedily by being placed in a close shaded hot-bed. The cuttings, when 
rooted, may be potted singly into small pots, and should be shifted on into larger ones as their 
roots become crowded ; and, within moderate limits, this may be carried to any extent, accord- 
ing to the size of plant that may be required. The soil should be light and free, and moderate- 
ly rich ; such, for example, as a mixture of half mellow loam, a quarter leaf mould, and a 
quarter dried lumpy cow-dung, the compost being freely intermixed with sharp gritty sand. 
Watering must not be overdone, especially when they are inactive. In winter any part of the 
stove not too hot and close will suit them : in summer, they for the most part prefer moderate 
shade, and the calm damp atmosphere of a pit. The culture of Begonias, as decorative objects, 
is, however, a subject on which we propose to have more to say hereafter. — M. 




THE CULTR'^ATION OF THE MUSHROOM. 

THE Mushroom is a vegetable luxury that comparatively few people enjoy. The means, neverthe- 
less, for its most successful cultivation abound in almost every establishment, yet how rarely is 
it met with, even in gardens that boast excellence in vegetable culture, save as in a state of spon- 
taneous growth, at the foot of an old lining or dung-heap. Amongst the many difficulties that the 
gardener has to encounter in the production of first-rate vegetables, none presents fewer than the 
Mushroom. In an artificial state of culture it neither requires the genial infiuence of a ray of solar 
heat, nor the refreshing circulation of a salubrious atmosphere, so beneficial to all other vegetables. 
Enclosed in any subterranean cellar or shed, iminfluenced by external temperature, it will thrive most 
luiniriantly, providing proper preparation be made for the spawn, and an uniform temperature of 
from 55 to 60 degrees be maintained. Few insects attack it, and those that do are readily extir- 
pated. A correspondent writes: — "I have gone to considerable expense in erecting a Mushroom 
house, but have never succeeded in procuring Mushrooms." Here is a frank acknowledgment of the 
means at hand, but a knowledge of the art of properly applying them being wanting. The truth is, 
the Mushroom is a vegetable requiring a system of treatment peculiar to itself, and so widely different 
to that of any other, that those who do not make themselves acquainted with its nature and mode of 
growth, necessarily fail. Now, every gardener knows that Mushrooms will only grow in certain 
situations, and at certain seasons of the year, and that they are scarce in some seasons and plentiftd in 
others. With a httle observation and judgment, may be gathered from these two or three facts 
sufficient data on which may be founded a system of practice at once simple, and certain of success. 
First, Mushrooms are never found except where, at some time or other, the excrement of cattle has 
been scattered, generally that of horses ; hence, we infer that horse-dung is the most suitable nidus 
for the reception and nourishment of the spawn. Secondly, they almost invariably appear when the 
heat of the sununer is declining, showing that a temperature somewhat higher is necessary for the 
growth of the seed than is congenial to the production of the plant. Thirdly, persons accustomed to 
observe their growth in a state of nature, can generally anticipate a plentiful or a scarce supply ; and 
if we extend our observations a little further on this head, we find that in cases of the spontaneous 
production of spawn in linings or dung-heaps, that it runs, as it is termed, most freely where the dung 
is neither very wet nor extremely dry. 

The first and most essential requisite in the cultivation of the Mushroom, is good spawn. It is 
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as inconsistent to expect a good supply of Mushrooms from inferior spawn, as to anticipate a good 
crop of any other vegetable from seeds of a bad quality. 

Spawn of excellent quality may be made in the following manner. To one barrow-load of moder- 
ately strong loam add two of horse-droppings, fresh from the stable, and two of cow-dung (sheep or 
deer-dung may be used with equal success). Thoroughly intermix these in a dry state, then wet and 
work the mixture to the consistence of mortar, and spread it on a level floor. When it is set 
sufficiently firm, cut it into bricks about a foot square, place them on edge in an airy situation, but 
sheltered from* wet, and as soon as they become tolerably dry, build them into a square heap, placing 
a piece of spawn on each brick, betwixt every layer, and cover the whole with dry litter. The heap 
will now require attention every day, for fear it should ferment too strongly. If the Thermometer 
rises above 90 degrees, the litter must be removed, the heap flattened, and recovered. Should fermen- 
tation not take place sufficiently for the working of spawn, it will be necessary to add more litter : in 
a word, too much attention cannot be made at this crisis of spawn-making. If the spawn does not 
run freely through the whole mass until it becomes of a whitish appearance, it will be of inferior 
quality ; but if it passes this state, and upon breaking the bricks, long filaments or threads are found, 
it will be almost useless for the purposes of reproduction. This process may be gone through with 
success any time from March till September, but the spring may be considered the best time, as it is 
easier to raise the temperature than to depress it ; and a better opportunity of drying the spawn is 
gained, which is a matter of vital consequence in keeping it for any length of time. Spawn well 
made, properly dried, and securely stored, will retain its properties for almost any length of time. 

Horse-dung, as has before been observed, is one of the diief, if not the most ready, of all manures 
in the generation of natural spawn ; and hence it is most generally used in the cultivation of the 
Mushroom; and when properly managed, I would venture an opinion that no manure equals it for 
this purpose. But as we generally see it used, or, rather abused, a successful result is not so general 
as could be desired. The following is a summary of the system of Mushroom bed-making, than which 
nothing can be more incongruous with the anticipated result. The dung is either fermented until it 
nearly reaches that state which we call spit-dung, or it is procured in such condition from exhausted 
linings, and thrown together in the shape of a bed, three or four feet thick, made firm by treading or 
beating, left for a fortnight or so, then spawned again, left for about the same space of time, when it 
is earthed over to the thickness of half an inch, and covered with litter. If the dung is in that state 
of dryness and heat which is suitable for the working of the spawn, in due time Mushrooms appear in 
abundance on the surfeu^e of the soil, but few come to perfection. By this time the bed is found rather 
dry, a drenching of cold water is given, and a system of treatment concluded as inconsistent with the 
production of the Mushroom as an enlightened gardener could be found practising. 

A few years ago, Mr. James Barnes, in an article in the Gardener's Ifagazine, endeavoured to show 
the absurdity of the above plan, and at the same time indicated a method of his own, which he had 
practised successfully for many years. It is simply as follows : — At any season of the year procure 
fresh horse-dung, divest it of the longest of the litter, but I find this may be used while dung is scarce ; 
add sufficient soil-loam, if it can be obtained, but other soil will answer, to prevent excessive 
fermentation. When sufficient is procured, make the bed, if poseible under shelter, and of a substance 
suitable to ttie season of the year — say a foot and a-half in summer, and from- three to four feet in 
winter. Tread and beat firmly as in other eases, and let it rest until a settled temperature of from 
80 to 90 degrees is obtained. At that time introduce pieces of spawn about two or three 
inches square, a foot apart, all over the surface of the bed. It is better that the spawn be in large 
pieces, as if the temperature of the bed should accidentally rise, so as to bum it, there is a chance of 
the middle of a large piece being uninjured, while a small piece would be destroyed altogether. Let the 
bed remain a fortnight, or three weeks, then examine the spawn, and if it be running fr*eely, earth it 
over to the thickness of three inches with good rich holding loam, and beat it it firmly and smoothly 
down with the back of a spade, and cover with litter to the thickness that the temperature of the bed 
wiU indicate as necessary. In about a month, give the whole bed a soaking of hot water, boiling, or 
nearly so ; and water the litter with the same. This wiU infuse a genial warmth and moisture into 
the bed, peculiarly conducive to the growth of the Mushroom, and destroying every living insect I 
may mention, in justice to Mr. Barnes, that I have seen this system practised with astonishing success. 
I have a bed at the present time made upon this principle, literally a mass of spontaneous spawn. The 
slight fermentation obtained by the addition of the soil encourages the production of natural spawn, 
and is highly conducive to the growth of that procured artificially. The 'gradual decomposition 
maintains the dung in a state of fermentation a great length of time, and the quality or virtue of the 
manure is secured for the nourishment of the crop. — S. 
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ON TRANSPLANTING MODERATE SIZED EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND TREES. 
By M*. JAMES M'NAB, Curator op the Botal Botanic Gabdezt, Edinbxirgh. 

[OR the information of those whose intention it is to cany on transplanting operations dnring the 

present winter and spring, not being provided with the regular transplanting machinery, I beg to 
offer the following observations : — 

The tree or shrub is first prepared by opening a trench all round, and at a sufficient distance from 
the stem to prevent cutting the roots with the spade. After getting down about two feet, take a small 
four or five toothed tan fork, and remove the earth gently from the ball, in order to save as many of 
the fibres as possible. While removing the soil, great care is requisite to keep the ball of earth as 
perpendicular as possible, even below what is intended to be the under surface, and on no account un- 
dermine until the ball is sufficiently bound up. Carry on the reducing of the ball in a perpendicular 
manner till within a foot and a-half or two feet of the stem ; this, however, must be judged according 
to the size of the plant, the matted nature of the ball of earth with the roots, or to the strength which 
can be commanded at the time of lifting. Where human exertion is to be the raising power, it is better 
to curtail the ball of earth, so as the strength at command wiU be sufficient to raise the mass without 
difficulty, or stressing the individuals, which is not unfi*equently the case when too much is attempted, 
besides, the plant is apt to sustain injury by the loosening of the soil from the roots, whereas, if a 
smaller ball of earth were attempted, the risk of injuring to the plant is much less. Supposing the ball 
of earth reduced to the size required, the strong roots, if any, should be cut close to the surface of the 
ball, and the smaller or more flexible roots tied to the remaining mass. Round the ball of earth and 
roots, place some soft straw or hay, and surround the whole with a mat, previously doubled long ways, 
keeping the doubled portion lowermost, but not below the level of that part of the ball intended to 
be the bottom ; this, however, must be judged according to the depth the roots are found. Sometimes 
the ball will be found to bear a much greater proportion of depth than breadth, but more frequently 
the reverse. After adjusting the mat properly, tie round it loosely, within six inches of the top, and 
six inches of the bottom, a piece of untarred yam or packthread, and then place between the yam 
and mat, a sufficient number of pieces of thin boarding, each varying from two to three inches broad, 
of equal lengths, and from three to four inches apart all round the ball, keeping the yam of sufficient 
tightness to adjust them properly, and at the same time to prevent their falling down. The most 
convenient wood for the purpose is barrel staves, keeping the concave side next 
the ball. After the spars or staves have been properly arranged, a strong half- 
inch tarred rope doubled, must be put round the upper part of the ball, making 
it frist in front but not too tight, take the remaining portion of the doubled rope 
down the front as in Fig. I, and surround the ball with it again near the bot- 
tom, afterwards twist the ends of the rope several times round the lower double 
each way, so as to fix it without having recourse to knotting, which must always ^^* ^* 

be avoided. After the ropes have been adjusted of moderate tightness, place under the rope at each 
side of the ball, a small piece of packthread or tarred yarn, about twelve or fourteen inches long, one 
on the upper, and the other on the under rope. Wrack sticks must be used both on the top and 
bottom ropes, and on each side, then wrack both up gently, and at the same time twisting up the 
ropes to a sufficient tightness, then tie the ends of the wrack-pin down with the piece of short rope 
yam previously put in. 

The method just described is quite sufficient for ordinary sized balls, but if the mass is large, it is 
necessary to use larger ropes, and two wracks upon each rope. 

Supposing now that the ball is firmly bound together, begin to undermine on one side ; but, before 
doing so, it is necessary at this stage of the operation to consider which way the plant (tree or shrub) 
can be easiest taken out from the shrubbery in which we shall suppose it to be growing ; if egress is 
easiest affi)rded on the south side, the undermining must take place on the east and west sides. While 
undermining the one side, it is necessary to put a prop between the ball and the bank on the opposite 
side, so aji to prevent the possibility of the ball slipping down, until the undermining is completed. If 
the ball is solid, much of the earth below not containing roots can be removed with propriety; but if 
loose, it is requisite to put a little straw or soft mat pad, and then insert a strong board varying from 
6 to 8 inches in breadth, and of such a length as to project beyond the ball at each end about 2 inches. 
When the one side is fimshed, remove the prop and allow the ball to lean gently down on the lifting 
board just put in, remove now the loose soil from the opposite side, and place below a little straw or 
soft mat pad, and a corresponding lifting board to that used on the opposite side. This operation com- 
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pleted, the plant will rest wholly on the liftmg boards. The next process is to remove the loose soil 
from under the ends of the boards on one side. Two strong tarred ropes, each 10 or 12 feet long, being 
in readiness, one is worked under the ends of the boards at one side, and the other under the opposite 
ends. Another way is to put them in at the time the bottom boards are being placed. The ropes 
should be worked under the boards about one-fourth from each end, dividing the rope as near as 
possible. Fig. U. a represents the lifting boards with the ropes und^ ; h represents the boards and 
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ropes with handspikes attached. If the plant is not of large size, the tying of the ends of the ropes 
together will be sufficient, but it not unfrequently happens that the ropes get together on the hand- 
spikes, unless some contrivance is used to prevent it Notches cut out of the boards as shown in Fig. 
II. c, — or pieces attached to the bottom of the boards to keep the ropes from moving, as on Fig. II. d d, 
— are useful enough. It often happens that the lifting boards must be sacrificed, as shall afterwards 
be explained, it is therefore needless to go to expense with them. To prevent the ropes getting to- 
' gether, it is necessary to fix a loop at the extremity of each rope, taking care that they shall be all the 
same height above the level of the ball, and so made as not to slip, and at the same time to be easily 
un&stened. Into the eyes formed on the ropes place strong handspikes parallel with the bottom 
boards, 7 or 8 feet long, according to the mass to be lifted. 

After the above arrangements are completed, sufficient strength must be got to raise it As the 
most difficult part of the operation is the removing the mass from the hole in which it has been grow- 
ing, and not being provided with a regular transplanting machine. In ordinary cases, the plant, if 
prepared as before described, may be easily lifted and conveyed away ; but if too large to be raised at once, 
the task becomes more difficult Various methods may be suggested for getting the plant out— one, by 
cutting a sloping bank from the surface of the ground to the bottom of the hole, and working the plant 
gradually up the slope. With heavy plants, this method is preferable to lifting it at once, which is apt 
to stress the men employed ; besides, the difficulty of getting the handspikes low enough so as to have 
sufficient purchase when the lower part of the ball becomes near the surfiEice of the hole. The following 
is th% method which I generally adopt when the mass is large, and which prevents the possibility of 
any of the hands sustaining injury : — While the plant is still resting on the bottom of the hole, with the 
necessary ropes and handspikes appended, at one side, place a few men to keep the handspikes tight, 
so as to prevent the ropes from slipping through with the extra strength placed on the opposite side 
for the purpose of lifting that side ; when raised, fill up the side lifted with earth about six or eight 
inches, and firm it well down, putting it as far below the plant as it can well be got This being done, 
place the smaller strength on the side lifted, and the greater on the opposite so as to raise it up also, and 
fill in below as before ; carry on in this manner, gaining about six inches each time, until the plant is 
brought to the surfSEice of the ground. This done, spread out a large bass mat, strong and quite entire, 
having all the ends tied as short as possible, place the plant on the centre of it, and tie the ends up to 
the handspikes on to the ball as tight as possible, so as to prevent the possibility of the loose earth from 
the bottom dropping out either while carrying it to its destination, or placing it on a machine for the 
same purpose. As the mat has to be drawn from below before planting, great inconvenience is oc- 
casioned if it is in holes, or has loose ends hanging down, catching on the ends of the Ufting. boards and 
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spars. Trifling as this observation may appear, it is of the utmost consequence while carrying on the 
work. Supposing the plant fairly out of the hole, and mat fixed under it. K the distance is short to 
the intended place of reception, it could easily be carried. (Fig. III. repre- 
sents a plant prepared for being carried, but without the mat surrounding alL 
It was left out in Figs. III. and V. in order to show*the position of the ropes 
and staves). If the plant has to be conveyed to a distance, it is necessary 
to be provided with a low broad-wheeled transpknting-truck. Fig. IV. 

The surface of the truck 

must be strong, and made to 

extend a little over the wheels 

on each side. Such a machine 

as that used by masons for 

carrying large stones from 

place to place is preferable, 

owing to the ease by which 

it can be made to turn. The 

wheels had better be of solid 

wood-work, not less than 

five inches broad, and sur- 
rounded with a broad iron 

hoop, thus rendering it less 

liable to injure garden walks. 

Several strong rings should 

also be placed about it, in 

order to secure the plant by 

ropes if required, particularly 

while going over an irregular 

surfjBu^e. 
Supposing the plant brought to a situation where it can be easily got upon the machine, the handle 
must be raised up so as to nuie the back part of it touch the ground ; the plant is then to be raised on, 
and the handle or shaft gradually lowered, keeping sufficient strength behind to prevent the plant being 
upset while bringing it to a level. Fig. V. represents a plant so placed 
on the truck. After being secured, the handspikes tikiv be taken out, and 
the ends of the ropes firmly secured to the uprig^ht stavcB or spars. 

After being properly secured, little difficulty will be found in tranS' 
planting it to its intended place of reception. Pn?^ioua to its Ijcing re- 
moved, the hole or pit into which it is to be pkewl ou^^ht to be in rcadiiit ;*«, 
and at least four feet larger than the diameter of the ball of t^anJi and roots 
to be placed into it A doping bank must be fbnnod fTom the surface of 
the ground to the bottom of the pit, the macbinc witli the phiut omat then 
be brought bji near to the edge of the slope fii* iK>sHible, and placed vnth. 
the back part of it to the pit. After the tic« have bcon unloosed which 
fixed the plant to the machine, replace the handnpikes and equally adjast 
the strengtii as before, placing one or two men to steady the top of the 
plant All being in readiness, raise up gently the shaft of the macMni?, and 
the mass will be easily sUpped to the 
ground. This done, unloose the ties of 
the outer mat, and raise the plant with 
the handspikes sufficient to draw the 
mat from beneath ; then slip the plant 
gently down the inclined plane into the 
pit K possible, prevent it fix)m being 
dragged down, as it is apt to take in 
a quantity of earth, besides displacing the bottom boards, and the risk of loosening the whole mass. 

K the ball of earth enclosing the roots happen to be too heavy to be lifted upon the transplanting 
truck at once, it may be put on in the following manner : — After the plant has been raised, and resting 
on the surface of the ground, a slope can be cut in the earth close to where the plant is standing, suffi- 
ciently wide to allow the transplanting truck to be let down on planks previously laid for the purpose, 
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and of sach a depth behind, that the back part of th$ truck shall be on a level with the sorfsMse on 
which the^plant is standing. When, so arranged, the 
plant can be worked upon the tnickH, and then dmwn 
to the surfEicc of the ground. 

Fig. VI, reprcflcnts a plant ready to be pla<?cd on a 
truck. 

If the tree or Bhrub intended to be tranfiplanted hap- 
pen to be growing on a sloping bank, it U eataly got 
upon the truck bj cutting a trench into the Ixmk where 
the plant is standing ; and if its deKtinution happen to 
be on a slopi[ig bank» a trt-neh can be eut t^o as to allow 
the track to be mix back ; the plant can then be 8!ip|*ed 
off the truck otj a pieee of ground preAioUf^ly prei)CLred 
for i(s reeeption* 

[We are indebted to our kind fiiend, Mr. Mcintosh, 
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the Horticultural Editor of the North British Agriculturist and Journal of Horticulture, who kindly 
lent us the engravings, for an opportunity of extracting this useful and interesting article.] 



HorticuUwral Society, October \st. — ^At this meeting, the principal features of attraction were some very beautiful 
Dahlias, from Mr. Turner, of the Boyal Ntirsery, Slough ; and a tolerable collection of fruits. From the Boyal 
Gardens, Frog^ore, Mr. Ingram sent a remarkably handsome Cayenne Pine, weighing 71bs. 9ozs., beautifrilly 
swelled, and what is very unusual, ripened nearly perfectly to the top. From the celebrated Vine at Cumberland 
Lodge, Mr. Ing^ram sent some very fine Black Hamburgh Grapes ; this Vine is perhaps the largest plant in 
England, as it fiUs an entire house of considerable length, and has about eighteen hundred bunches upon it at the 
present time ; the stem of the Vine is two feet nine inches in circumference at the base. Mr. Forsyth, gardener 
to YiBcount Barrington, sent some exceUent Black Hamburghs, a Uttle injured by travelling ; and good Grapes of 
the same kind came also from Mr. Bust, gardener to J. McLean, Fsq. ; and Mr. Agent, gardener to W. M. 
Webster, Esq. Mr. Ferguson, of Stowe, produced some Dutch Hamburghs, finely swelled and well coloured. 
From Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, were some Black Grapes, called the Mill Hill, a distinct 
Hamburgh-like kind, with very large berries, said to be a cross between the Dutch Hamburgh and the Black 
Damascus ; it is an excellent flavoured kind, and is said to be very suitable for winter purposes, as it is a good 
keeper. With it was a bunch of the Dutch Hamburgh, badly coloured, but said to be the true variety. Pines 
were sent by Mr. Ward, gardener to W. Stevens, Esq., a Globe, weighing 4lb8., and two Envilles, weighing, 
respectively, 4lbs. 4ozs., and 51bs. 2ozs. A small half-starved looking Queen Pine, said to have been ripened in 
the open air, was sent from C. Child, Esq., of Bromley. 

Of novelties the most remarkable was Lapageria rosea, from Messrs. Veitch and Son, a bright rose-cobured 
lily-like climbing plant, from Cluloe, which will prove to be a plant of very considerable interest should its native 
habit of blooming be attained in this country. A plant of the same kind was also produced by — Myers, Esq., 
of Bamet. Messrs. Jackson and Son sent six nicely grown plants of Odontoglossum grande, which proves to be 
a remarkably fr^e blooming species. From Mr. Franklin, Mrs. Lawrence's gardener, we observed a small collection 
of Orchids consisting of Vanda suavis, Miltonia Clowsii, Leelia Perrinii, Cattleya bicolor, renuirkably well coloured, 
with Oncidium Papilio, and a species of Odontoglossum from Costa Kica. Mr. Toung, of the Milford Nursery, 
Godalming, sent two plants of Cryptomeria japonica, thickly covered with seed cones, proving that this interesting 
plant must soon become common in the country. Among Mr. Turner's Dahlias, we noticed, of new kinds, the follow- 
ing — Nepalese Ambassador, Nil Desperandum, a brilliant thing, and a pretty fancy flower called New Standard. 
J. Edwards, Esq., produced a seedling called Mrs. Hansard ; and Mr. Bragg, of the Star Nursery, Slough, also sent 
the Hon. Mrs. Ashley, a lovely thing, with Admiral and Conunander. The same gentleman also sent a collection 
of Hollyhocks. An egg-shaped Gourd, called Cuciu'bita ovifera, one of the best cooking kinds, was sent from Mr. 
Reeves, gardener at Clapham ; and a dish of Peaches from Mr. Myers, of Brentford. 
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From the garden of the Society were sent two ki^ of Peaches, the Bairington and Chancellor, and some 
plants, the most remarkable of which were Angelonia moschata, Aphelandia cristata, TJlinm speciosiim rabnuu, 
Epacris miniata, and two fine plants of Sedum Sieboldii. 
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Catasetum Warczewitzii, Lindley, Warczewitz's Catasetum {Paxt 17, Gard.y L, 45).~Nat Ord., Orohi- 
dacesB i YandesB-CatasetidiB. — Syn., Warczewitzia sp.. Skinner. — ^A singular and fragrant store perennial herb, 
the flowers of which grow in a ^ort close pendulous raceme, and are deliciously fragrant ; the sepals and petals 
are roundish oyate, the lip helmetted, spread into a thin three-lobed limb, the centre lobe of which diyides into 1 1 
two diyerging fringes ; thej are pale green with bright emerald green veins. From Panama. Introduced in | * 
1848, by Mr. Skinner. Flowers in spring. J. D. Llewellyn, Esq. 1 1 

Ljblia obandxs, Lindley. Large-flowered Lelia {Faxt. Ft, Oard., L, 60).— Nat Ord., Orchidaoese $ Epi- 
dendreffi-LflBliadse. — ^A curious store epiphyte, with the habit of Cattleya. The stem is club-shaped, monophyllous, 
the leaf coriaceous, broadest at the base. The flowers grow in pairs, sub-horizontal ; the sepals and petals nankeen 
coloured, lance-shaped, two inches long, the former reflexed, the latter parallel with the lip, which is undulated 
and three-lobed, the lateral lobes convolute ; it is white, washed with rose at the base inside, marked with purple 
veins, and having a pure white border. From Bahia. Introduced to Paris by M. MoreL Flowers in May. 

AuDiBSBTiA POLTBTACHTA, Bmtham. Many spiked Audibertia (Joum, Sort, Soe^y v., 192).— Nat. Ord., 
Labiacees } Monardes. — A herbaceous hoary tomentoee perennial, of sage-like aspect, with snow-white stems and 
leaves ; the former growing erect about two feet high, the latter, oblong, obtuse, long-stalked, with crenated margins, 
and having a strong and not very agreeable odour. The labiate flowers grow on short lateral one-sided racemes, 
forming an elongated panicle, and are white, and very numerous, but of " no beauty." Worth growing for the sake 
of its leaves, where the climate suits it, but it is not hardy in that of London. From California. Introduced by 
Mr. Hartweg, in 1 848. Flowers towards autumn. Horticultural Society of London. 

LiBOGEDSXTB TBTKAGONA, EndUcher. Tetragonal Libocedrus {Poxt. II Gard.^ i, 47). — Nat Ord., Pinaoese } 
Cupresse®. — Syn., Thuja tetragona. Hooker; Juniperus uvifera, Don, — A magnificent evergreen tree, fifty to 
eighty feet high, probably as hardy as Arauearia imbrieata. The young branches are clothed with small tiiick 
green scales, placed in four rows, and having a more massive appearance than is usual among the scale-leaved 
conifers. The cones are small, formed of two pairs of unequal sized scales. From South America, just below the 
snow line of the Andes of Patagonia. Introduced in 1848. Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter. 

BoRONiA SPATHULATA, Ztndlet/. Spathulate-leavcd Boronia (^Joum. Hort. Soe., v., 142). — ^Nat Ord., Bqta- 
oesB § Boronies. — Syn., B. moUina, of gardene, — ^A small erect greenhouse shrub, having a heavy unpleasant 
odour, like that of Bue, and small flowers not showy. The branches are compressed ; the leaves dull olive green, 
simple and smooth, roundish obovate on the early branches, narrower and spathulate on the later ones. The 
flowers are small, in terminal cymes, and of a pale pink colour. From Australia : Swan River. Introduced in 
1848. Flowers in spring. 

BoBONiA TET&AHDaA, ZohiUordiere. Tetrandrous Boronia {Faxt. Fl. Oard., i., t 8) — ^Nat Ord., ButacesB { 
BoroniesB. — Syn., B. pilosa, ZadiSardiere ; B. microphylla, of gardens. — ^A neat greenhouse shrub, rather pretty, 
but too pale in the colour of the flowers to become a very showy plant It is a dwarf branching bush, not unlike 
a dwarf B. pinnata. The leaves are pinnate, with (usually seven, sometimes five or nine) narrow blunt leaflets, 
which have a rather agreeable smelL The flowers are ajdllary, pale pink, rather large, but seldom more than one 
at a time in each axil. From New Holland. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in spring. There are five named 
forms of this species— ;/}(>rtdtf»^, terminifloray grandifloray larieifoUa, and pilosa. The plant in English gardens, 
is not exactly like any of them, but most like grandijlora. 

Stanhopba boorituta, Lemaire. Hornless Stanhopca {Flore des Serres).—^vX, Ord., Orchidaceae § Vandeae- 
Maxillaridffi. — A stove epiphyte, with the general habit of the Stanhopeas. The fiowers grow in pairs, they are 
four inches and a half across, pure white, with a few purple spots near the base of the petals, which are short, firm, 
concave, and not reflexed, as in most other Stanhopeas ; the lip ovate, obsoletely triangular, very short, having 
much the form of a slipper, extremely fleshy, of a very bright yellow-orange colour, passing towards the point 
into pure white, and mottled on its sides wiUi handsome purple blotches. From Central America. Introduced to 
Belgium about 1848. Flowers ? 

Tebnbtbomia sylvatica, Chamisso and Sehleehtendahl, Wood Temstromia (Joum. Hort. Soe., v., 141). — 
Nat Ord., Temstromiacese — Syn . T. lineata, De CandoUe. A small evergreen branching greenhouse shrub, im- 
important to cultivators. The leaves are two to three inches long, alternate, oblong lanceolate, acuminate, dull 
green above, paler beneath, quite smooth, and somewhat leathery in texture. The flowers are small, axillary, 
growing singly on short curved stalks ; they are about half an inch in diameter, creamy-white, and when fresh, 
have an agreeable hawthorn-like scent From Mexico. Introduced by Mr. Hartweg before 1848. Flowers early 
in spring. Horticultural Society of London. 
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AcANTHOLnioN QLUMACKVM, BossieT. Glumaceoos Acantho- 
limon, or Prickly. Thrift.— Green; branches nuked at the base, 
clothed with old deflexed leaven above, the yearling shoots 
rhomblform, crowded with leaves; leaves all nearly equal, 
acerose, the lowest flat, sprcading-rocurved, the rest su- 
bulate, three^sided; scape with a minute short pubescence, 
twice or three times as long as the leaves, two-ranked ; spikes 
sub-sessile, very short, oompressoil, densely seven- nine-spicu- 
late ; bracts rather broad, sub-equal, longer than the tube of the 
calyx, the midrib excurrent, forming a longish acerose mucro, 
the lower becoming bUicki!*h, ovate, broadly scarious at the mar- 
gin ; limb of the calyx unarmed, traversed by blackish violet 
veins. 

SYifoirnfT. — [?] Acantholimon glumaoeum, Bouier^ in De 
Ciind, Prod.f xii., 629. Statice Ararati of gardens. 



Nat. Order^ Plumbaoimacsjb. 
GmEEic Cbabagtsb.— .^L^tholimon, Boissier. Calyx ftin- 
nel-shaped, tube narrow; limb scarious, multiplicatc, five- 
nerved, shortly flve-lobed. Oorolla gamopetalous only at the 
very base, forming a ring, the petals tree in the rest of their ex- 
tent, with long daws ; the margins of the claws contiguous so as 
to form a kind of tube ; limb spreading. Filaments sub-dilated 
at the base, adherent to the base of the corolla, firee above. 
Owuy cylindricol-linoar, attenuated into the styles ; styles five, 
coherent together at their bases, then firee, glabrous, shorter 
than the stamens ; stigmas capitate-depressed, sub-discoid, sub- 
vertical by the bending of the apices of the styles. Utricle crus- 
taeeous-membranous, lincar-cylindrioal, acutely five-sided 
throughout its length, bursting (circumscissilly} by an ek>ngated 
conical lid formed by the bases of the styles, and also splitting 
irregularly into valves at the angles.— (^OMrier In De Oand, 
Prod,, Part xU.) 

BESCRIPTION. — A dwarf perennial herb, with crowded, short, grassy foliage, the leaves 
rigid and armed with sharp spines. The annual shoots bear an elongated, closely imbri- 
cated, spreading, and recurved tuft of leaves above, and are clothed below by withered leaves, 
loosely imbricated. The flowering stems, 2-3 times longer than the leaves, are axillary, rigid, 
curving upward, and bearing a few distinct membranous scales. Spikes distichous, with 
lanceolate ovate bracts, green at the back, and with broad membranous margins ; the mid- 
nerve running out into a slender hard prickle ; spikelets densely imbricated. Calyx bell- 
shaped, from a narrow tube, white and membranous, with Ave blackish purple veins, scarcely 
notched at the border, much plaited. Corolla rose-coloured, the limbs of the petals large, as 
long again as, and surpassing in almost their whole extent, the expanded part of the calyx. Leaves, 
flowering stems, pedicels, and bracts clothed with a fine pubescence. 

HisTOKT, &c. — ^The present plant appears to agree best with the above description, taken 
from Boissier's monograph of the PlumbaginacecB, in De CandoUe's Prodromus ; but it appears 
to us that he has broken up the species far too much, which renders it somewhat difficult to 
decide without examination of authentic specimens from himself. It is known in gardens 
under the name of Statice Ararati, whence derived we know not. Acantholimon glumaceum 
is stated to be a native of Armenia. The plant has been cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
London for the last five or six years. Its common garden name would appear to fevour the 
notion of its having originally been broiight from the mountains of Aimenia, whence the 
Acantholimon comes. — ^A. H. 

It blooms freely in the months of June and July, and when growing in a good sized mass, 
is rather showy, remaining a considerable time in blossom. 

CuLTXTEE. — Our present subject is a little alpine perennial, perfectly hardy in the climate 
of London, and from its habit of growing into dense tufted masses, it forms a very pretty 
ornament either for the flower-border, or for out-door rock- work, as well as for pot culture. It 
is cultivated with facility in the ordinary way in which alpine plants are managed, and is 
propagated readily by means of cuttings of the yoimg shoots, placed imtil rooted in a 
moderately warm and close atmosphere, and subsequently hardened off when frdly established. 

It prefers a rich moderately light loamy soil, when planted out. Cultivated in pots among 
other " alpine" plants, it accommodates itself perfectly to the usual treatment given to these 
" flowers of the sod." — M. 




OX THE CULTURE OF CAPE BULBOUS IRIDACE^. 
Bt Mil M. SAUL, Gardenbb to Lord Stourton, Allerton Park, Yorkshire. 

TO this order belong the genera, Gladiolus, Ixia, Sparaxis, Tritonia, Watsonia, Babiana, and Ano- 
matheca. They are generally called Cape bulbs. It is matter of surprise that these charming 
plants, so beautiful, and abandant in their flowers, and of so easy culture, should be so very little 
grown. Many of the kinds will stand the winter in the open ground, if covered with tan or a little dry 
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litter. I remember having seen some year's since, several beds of these trolj delightful genera in full 
flower in the open garden ; they were protected from the north by a wall, behind which grew a row of 
trees. Since then I have seen many hundreds of flower-gardens in difierent parts of the country, and 
I may perhaps be thought singular in my opinion, when I declare that I have never witnessed any- 
thing to equal the beauty and grandeur of that display of Cape bulbs. I have seen flower-gardens 
perfectly dazzling with colours — with scarlets, yellows, iChd blues of every shade ; but in beauty how 
much do they yield to many charming kinds of Gladiolus, Izia, Sparaxis, Tritonia, Watsonia, Babiana, 
and Anomatheca, the delicacy, variety, brilliancy, and distinctness of whose flowers render them so 
peculiarly attractive. There is only one drawback to their extensive cultivation ; and that is, they do 
not remain long in flower. On this account they vdll never occupy a prominent position in flower- 
gardens. But there are very few places, however limited, in which a border of some kind, might not 
be devoted to their growth. I know no plants that I would sooner give up a south border to, than 
these Cape bulbs. 

When they are grown in the open ground, I would recommend a south border, sheltered by a wall 
on the north side. It should be well drained, as nothing is so very prejudicial to bulbs of any kind 
as a wet bottom. The soU should be turfy loam, peat or leaf-mould, and a little sand. The bulbs 
should be planted about six inches deep, and this may be done any time in October. The surfieuie of 
the soil should be covered with a few inches in thickness of tan or dry litter during the winter, always 
removing it as soon as &ir weather sets in in the spring. 

When grown in pots, the same description of soil will suit them. They should be potted in October, 
and placed in a cold frame or pit, and protected from the frtrat. They will require little or no water 
during the winter, nor until they begin to grow in spring. When they have made a little growth, 
they should either be planted out in a warm south border, or be placed on the shelves of a greenhouse, 
or in any other situation where they will have plenty of light and air. They should be regularly 
attended to in watering, and in due time they will reward the cultivator with the charming variety, 
beauty, and splendour, of their delightful flowers. The bulbs, whether in doors, or out, should be kept 
in a growing state, until the foliage naturally shows symptoms of maturity. Water must then be 
gradually withheld frx>m them. When in a stato of rest they should be kept quite dry, until the 
season of their growth comes round. 

Some attention has been paid of late to the genus Gladiolus, and the result has been, that we now 
have some splendid kinds in cultivation. I wish I could say Uie same of each of the other genera I 
have enumerated, for I feel assured they would amply repay any labour or pains bestowed upon their 
improvement 

The following list [which we have ventured to extend somewhat beyond Mr. Saul's MS.] contains 
some of the most distinct and showy kinds of the different genera of Cape bulbous Iridaceas : a few of 
them are probably lost to the country ; but their beauty renden their re-introduction — amatter of little 
difficulty — ^highly desirable : — 



Anomatheca :— 


insignia. 


1 Moilea:— 


Tritonia:— 


cruenta. 


namaquenais. 


ciliata. 


aurea. 




pudibundus. 


cdiilis. 


crocata. 


Babuna :— 


pulcherrimus. 


ramosa. 


deusta. 


angustifulia. 


ramosus. 




fenestrata. 


disticha. 


recurvus. 


Spalanthus :— 


fticata. 


purpurea. 




speciosus. 


llncata. 


ringena. 


IXLk:— 


SPABAlflS : — 


squalida. 


rubro-cyanea. 
sulphurea. 
Thimbcrgii. 
villosa. 


aulica. 

capitata. 

conica. 


bicolor. 

fragrana. 

grandiflora. 


ViESSEUXIA :— 
glaucopis. 
Favonia. 


Gladiolus :— 


cratoroidesi 
erecta. 


„ striata. 
Btellaris. 

tricolor 


villosa. 
Watsonia :— 


blandus. 


lilacina. 


vcrsif^olor 


aletroides. 


Brenchleyaniis. 


maculata. 
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angusta. 


cardinalis. 


monadelpha. 


. Streptanthus :— 


brevifolia. 


cameiis. 


odorata. 


elegans. 


fulgida. 


floribundus. 


patens. 




marginata. 


formosiaaimus. 




Trichonema : — 


Meriana. | 


Gandavensis. 


Lapetkousia : — 


roseum. 


rosco-alba. ^ 


imperialis. 
/7k 


corymbosa. 


speciosum. 


spicata. | 
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THE COURSE OF THE SAP IN PLANTS. 




By J. TOWERS, Esq., C.M.H.S. 

10 bring to a close the question of the poeitiye descent of the sap by gravitation or otherwise (a 
phenomenon which appears by the strictest analogy to have no real existence), the following pas- 
sage is extracted from the article by Dr. Henslow already alladed to : — " That superabundant develop- 
ment of new matter which takes place round the edges of a wound, forming a swollen border, may 
probably arise from some additional stimulus produced by the morbid condition under which the tissue 
is placed. Thus the expansion of galls, and other excrescenses, is induced by punctures and injuries at 
pai'ticular spots, and exhibits the results of a morbid action to a greater extent than we see in the edges of 
such wounds as are inflicted by pruning.*' Perhaps here, as in the case of ligatures alsb, where the 
upper edge of the bark becomes more enlarged than the lower edge, ** a greater energy may sometimes 
be exerted by the developing forces in a downward direction than in an upward, and yet this may be 
quite irrespective of the course of the sap." 

Some years ago, a case in point occurred, where a ligature of thin iron bell-wire was passed round 
a lateral branch of a pear tree that projected too much over a walk ; this branch was drawn up, and 
kept in the required position by the vrire, which was attached to another and stouter part of the tree, 
llie ligature was forgotten, but a large crop of fhiit, in a future season, requiring to be thinned-out, 
an attempt was made on the bough in question, which, however, snapt short off at that place, when it 
was seen that the wire had entirely prevented the enlargement of the wood, which was scarcely 
thicker than a quill, a burr of cortical matter having formed at the wound, which buried and entirely 
concealed the vrire. 

The effects produced by the operation of *' budding* will throw some light upon the courses of the 
sap. As a familiar example, we will appeal to the budding of the Rose. Without pretending to dis- 
cuss the '* vexed question" — ^whether the shield of bark, with its bud, should retain its strip of albur- 
nous wood, or be totally deprived of it, even to the slightest fibre, provided always that the root of 
the eye that is by nature attached to the alburnum, and through it to the medullary sheath, remain 
entire — sound theory demands : — First, that the bark of the stock should detach itself freely from the 
sap-wood beneath it, and show the exposed surface to be rich in that proper laborated fluid, called by 
some physiologists cambium — identical with that organizable matter, the vital envelope or indusium of 
the late Mr. Main, who thus described it in his lUustration of Vegetable Physiology : — ** This slender body 
of vitality, or vital envelope, is constitutionally compound, not simple as such a thiu tissue may be 
supposed to bev contaimng the rudiments of both root and buds ; and, moreover, is the source of all ac- 
cretion, whether as to magnitude or number of the parts produced.*' The second theoretical condition 
IB like the first— it claims that the bark and young wood of the strip detached, should separate, oi* be 
capable, from existing moisture, of being separated with a facility equal to that which is found to 
exist in the stock wherein it is to be inserted. But this is not all ; we have now to consider how, 
and by what instrumentality, two distinct bodies, both, however, imbued with a principle of life, shall 
unite and form an entire and perfect plant — ^perhaps ultimately an enormous tree irom the progressive 
developments of a tiny eye or bud, not the size of a radish-seed at the time of its insertion ; but yet, in 
all those developments, retaining its distinctive integrity of character. 

The late Mr. Knight, while tracing the results of budding, observed that " the wood formed under 
the bark of the inserted bud unites, confusedly indeed, with the stock, though still possessing the 
character and properties of the wood from which it was taken, and exhibiting layers of new formation, 
which originate evidently in the bark, and terminate at the line of union between the graft and the 
stock." Again, Mr. Knight observed, " that if a portion of a stem be stripped of bark, so as to leave the 
surface of a small portion of the sap-wood (alburnum) uncovered, the wound will heal, first by means 
of new bark issuing from the edges, and gradually narrowing the extent of the wound ; and then by 
the production of new layers of wood formed under the bark as before. The new wood will not, 
indeed, unite with the portion of alburnum that had been exposed to the air ; but it will exhibit, on a 
horizontal section, the same traces of divergent layers as before, extending from the bark in which they 
originate, to the lifeless surface of the old wood.'' The phraseology of this last paragraph is Keith's, 
in his commentary upon Knighf s experiments, which had induced that profound physiologist to sub- 
stitute the word '^ convergent" for that of divergent, medullary processes. 

When a bud is inserted, adroitly as to manipulation, in accordance with correct theory, the juicy 
surface of its bark, and that of the alburnous wood of the stock, become attached together by the com- 
pressive force of the ligature, as does a boy's leather sucker by the expulsion of the air between it and 
a stone beneath it. But in the bud and its living bark there exists a vitalized fiuid which, conjointly 
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with that on the exposed alburnum of the stock, becomes gradually organized, a convergent system of 
horizontal processes passing simultaneously toward, if not into, the tender alburnum. The union thus 
effected, the bud in process of time sprouts, receiving according to its requirements, the current of 
raw sap that ascends throagh the stock, which sap is subsequently elaborated in the leaves, and 
returned in its appointed course, through the channels of the new bark, whence the convergent pro- 
cesses convey it, horizontally, towards the pith. 

We do not attempt to deny that portions of modified fluid are conveyed by appropriate cellular 
tissue in the bark, downwards ; but fi-om everj' fact actually observed, or applied analogically, we do 
conscientiously repudiate the idea as false and delusive, that the sap which has once ascended from the 
i-oots, ever docs again descend by a gravitating power like that of water, or of the quicksilver in the 
tube of a barometer ; or, again, that there exists in the vital fluids of a plant any motion which cor- 
responds with that of the blood in animals — of propulsion through the arteries, and of return through 
the veins. Other subjects of deep interest in physiology suggest themselves, connected with the 
progressive development of grafted and budded plants. 



VISITS TO REMARKABLE GARDENS 
REDLEAF.— W. WELLS, Esq. 

PASSING from the station on the South Eastern Railway to the village of Penshurst, about midway 
between the two points, on the right hand side of the road, wUl be seen, embosomed in trees, a 
small unpretending brick built mansion, which a stranger would pass by almost without notide. Pass, 
however, a few yards south of the house, through the shrubbery belt, as we did in the early part of 
June last, step a few yards over the velvet turf, behold the Azaleas and Rhododendrons in their golden 
and bright empurpled glory ; and, oh enchantment ! say you have seen one of the brightest spots on 
the earth's surface ; a spot as rich in picturesque beauty as it is in the exhibition of the refined taste 
and artistic skill of its late proprietor. But we must enter with becoming humility, for we are at 
Redleaf, and hence we will pass to the gardener's cottage. Here we found our indefatigable Mend and 
contributor, Mr. Cox, who kindly conducted us over the garden, and who pointed out and detailed the 
history of many of its most attractive features. 

The late Mr. Wells, the founder of this admirable place, was long very favourably known as one of 
the leading patrons of horticulture in England; and Redleaf, through the late Mr. Loudon, has long 
been known throughout the civilized part of the world as, par excellence, one of the best gardens in 
England. Situated upon the side of a hill, and commanding a most extensive view over one of the 
richest and best wooded parts of Kent, Redleaf, in a horticultural view, has many points of surpassing 
interest. The estate, which is finely timbered, too much so in some parts, has a diversified and very 
undulating sur&ce; and, in forming the garden, advantage has been taken of this, to enhance the natu- 
ral features, and to improve and blend the artificial parts with them. 

We entered first by the Dutch garden, a plan of which is given at p. 140. This, at one time, was a 
faim-yard, the greenhouse being the bam, and the garden the feeding-yard for stock. At the present 
time the greenhouse is thatched with reed, and that is perhaps the only feature by which the former 
use of the premises could be suspected. The bailiff's house, one of those cold, cheerless places which 
characterise some country scenes, has been converted into a billiard-room, and to make it harmonize 
externally with the garden, &c., a raised rustic veranda, covered with climbing plants, and paved with 
blocks of wood, has been formed. This garden is surrounded by, and parted from the English garden, 
to be noticed presently, by belts of American plants, among which are some of the finest hybrid Rho- 
dodendrons and Azaleas in the country, and some fine specimens of P(}Donia Moutan. As an example of 
the possibility of converting premises apparently useless to good purpose this is a remarkable instance; 
but when we recollect that Mr. Wells was a gentleman of very remarkable and refined taste, our wonder 
at the farm-yard being thus converted ceases. It is, however, worth recording for others to profit by. 

Leaving this garden we pass, by a covered way, under a canopy of Wistaria and other climbing 
plants, to the English garden, passing the fernery partly shadod by the covered way, and showing a 
goodly collection of these admirable and elegant plants in rich luxuriance. A view of this fernery is 
given at p. 44, accompanied by some interesting details connected with the management of Ferns, by 
Mr. Cox. We have seldom seen cultivated ferns in such wild luxuriance, and this no doubt is attri- 
butable to the site chosen, and to the mound being sufficiently large to admit of each kind being 
properly placed, and so as to receive the necessary amount of light and shade, heat and moisture. 

The conservatories are situated in the kitchen-garden, and though not of remarkable construction, 





contain some fine plants, more especially the huge Camellias, covering the back wall, and a few very 
good greenhouse plants, among which some Azaleas, Boronias, Aphelexis, and Pimeleas were the most 
remarkable. We must not, however, pass over a lai'ge and rich collection of Calceolarias, principally 
of the herbaceous kinds, for though there were few that would please the fastidious florist, there were 
hundreds that gardeners or nui-serymen, requiring plants for decorative purposes, would be glad of. 
Some of the flowers were very singularly marked ; others had horn-like protrusions upon the upper 
lip, which gave them an unusual appearance, and nearly the whole were beautiful. 

In one of the vineries a fine crop of Grapes was ripening ; but, from the Vines being old and very 
deeply planted, Mr. Cox had some doubt of the crop coming to proper maturity. He was, however, 
adopting the only means left to him to ripen them properly — viz., giving abundance of air to maintain 
a free, healthy atmosphere. In this house were also some Ferns, a few Orchids and stove plants, the 
supply of the conservatory rendering it necessary to keep some here, but Mr. Cox was quite aware 
they were bad neighbours for his Grapes ; and, had circumstances admitted of it, would gladly have 
been rid of them. The kitchen-garden is small, and on a hanging level to the south-west ; and, being 
well protected by a plantation on the north- east side, it is warm, and consequently produces fine crops 
of both fniit and vegetables. Some of the Peaches and other stone fruit-trees, show the havoc which 
time has committed upon them, but still they bore fine crops, and the Pear trees were completely laden 
with fruit, so much so, as to require considerable thinning. Cherries grow here to great perfection, 
some of the wall kinds being of remarkable size. The soil in the garden is rich and deep, the sub- 
stratum being red sandstone, and consequently both fruit and vegetables are grown to great perfection. 
In the frame-ground we observed good crops of Melons and Cucumbers, and in some of the pits young 
specimens of greenhouse plants were growing very robustly. 

The English garden, thus called to distinguish it from the Dutch, and the Rocky garden to be 
noticed on a future occasion, is situated between the two, and may be said to be an episodical link 
between the stiff" formality of the Dutch, and the wild character of the Rocky garden. The boundary 
border of this garden is rich in herbaceous plants, more especially of the bulbous kinds, and a sort of 
chain of oval beds, too large by the by for the space, are ^y with summer bedding plants. In this 
garden the Fernery and Wistaria-covered path before noticed are situated, and form very interesting 
parts of it. Here also some of the rock, peculiar to Redleaf, presents itself, for it crops out in certain 
parts of the grounds, and only requires to be uncovered to represent what never can be imitated, viz., 
natural rock scenery. As will be seea by our engraving, there is situated on this rock a rustic sum- 
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mer-house, rustic in so far as it is formed of wood ; but it bears the impress of art, and when closely 
examined of high art too ; indeed, it is the neatest thing of the kind we ever met with. It was formed 
we believe by tie late Mr. WeUs, and a country carpenter. Over the rock, the roots of some of the 
trees, the large Oaks especially, present themselves in a very picturesque manner ; indeed, though sur- 
rounded by many features highly artistic, many of the best features of the pleasure-grounds at Kedleaf 
are natural, and bear evidence of their origin so unmistakably, as to be additionally interesting on that 
account. Upon the grass in this garden are distributed some Chinese porcelain vases, containing specimen 
plants, such as Fuchsias, &c. Valuable as they may be, we cannot say we admire them; in a scene 
supposed to be purely English, they are out of character, and ought to be removed. Upon the grass also 
are placed some promising specimens of Bcrberis, Araucaria, and Ccdrus, the only fault of which is, 
that they will soon become too large for the space they are distined to occupy. This unfortunately is 
a fault throughout the place, as most of the choice plants, more especially the specimens of Finus, 
have been planted much to near together. — A. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted to North America, with Remarke on Rural 

Architecture, By A. J. Downing. London : Longnuui and Co. 
Thb progress of civilization in all countries has been characterized by an equally advancing taste for the higher 
refinements of social life. The age of chivalry was distinguished by the gratification of animal pleasure and 
manual prowess. The age of peace, by the devdopmcnt of the human mind, as exempli£ed in the vast amount of 
scientific discovery and mechanical invention, of whic^ aU civilized nations afibrd abundant examples — as evi- 
denced in our modes of transit, in our manufactures, in our buildings, and lastly in our parks and gardens. Eng- 
land, the richest nation on the globe's suifaoe, and because also of her isolated position and her maritime prowess, 
has been left at leisure to enjoy her wealth and promote those sdenoes which immediately relate to a life of luxury 
and social refinement Let us stop for a moment and cast a retrospective glance at the state of gardening in the 
earlier periods of the world's history, and let us also compare those gardens, the gardens of mighty kings and 
emperors, with those in this country — a coimtry of taste, wealth, and refinement — as set apart for the enjoyment 
of the monarch or her heges. Solomon, the Jewish king, a man of wealth and great taste, did not neglect this 
important appendage to his enjoyments. He gardened on a large scale, introduced lakes of great extent, all for the 
enjoyment of himself and subjects : — ** I made me gardens and paradises, and I planted in them all kinds of fruit 
trees. I made me pools of water, to water with them the groves floorishing with trees." The kings of Persia 
were celebrated for their extensive and beautifully arranged gardens ; for, according to Pliny, they had in them 
buildings for repose and banquetings, fountains for cooling the air, aviaries for choice birds, and towers for the 
sake of distant prospect The gardens of the Athenian and Boman governors were not less remarkable for their 
grandeur of conception and decorative characters. Let us, however, come down nearer our own time, and consider 
the provision made by the sovereigns of Europe for the enjoyment of themselves and subjects ; for almost in every 
instance these are not set apart for the gratification of the prince exclusively, but for the great body of the people 
likewise. Take for examples, for their extent and magnificence, the gardens of the Caserta near Naples ; the Boyal 
Gardens at the Hague ; those in France at the Tuilerics, the Luxemboturg, St. Cloud, and Versailles ; in Austria, 
at SchSnbrunn near Vienna ; at Potsdam near Berlin ; at Munich in Bavaria ; the Imperial Gardens at St Peters- 
burgh, and, in fact, as an appendage to every palace where a kingdom or principality exists in Europe, and that, 
too, on a scale commensurate with their greatness. The greatest talent of the ages in which they were formed 
was called into requisition. They bear the impress of master minds ; they are striking examples of the exist- 
ence of principles to guide them in the development of grand ideas ; their sculptural embellishments betray 
a taste of the most refined imaginable kind ; their whole arrangement bears evidence of design. What can 
we say then for the royal gardens of England, which ought to be schooU of improvement to guide our nobility 
and great landed proprietors in all that relates to the improvement and embellishment of their country residences ? 
We have indeed the remnant left us at Hampton Court that a royal garden evincing design once existed in England; 
and, as if it had been a blot on our national character, the government officials are annually using their best en- 
deavours to effiu^e every evidence of its existence. Windsor, one of the noblest royal palaces in Europe, has 
capabilities unequalled in the world for the formation of a royal garden. What now exists under that name is a 
by-word throughout Europe, and a stain upon the national character. This is amply redeemed by the multitudes 
of examples, conceived on a princely style of magnificence, as carried out by the great majority of the English 
aristocracy ; and, as our author observes, ** in the United States it is highly improbable that we shall ever witness 
such splendid examples of landscape gardenings those abroad to which we have alluded." There can be no ques- 
tion whatever, but that a country of such vast extent as the United States, rising in wealth and infiuence with such 
marvellous rapidity, that the world has exhibited nothing equal to it, must one day take a high stand in ornamental 
gardening. Hence it is of the more importance that the infant mind of her people, (if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression,) in the reception of first impressions, should have clear and precise views laid before them. The expe- 
rience of the great practitioners of the old world, and the principles they have propounded, should be laid clearly 
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before the operators of the new world. All doubts, all speculatiTe theories, all debateable propositioiis, should be 
kept out of view — should be carefully discarded from a work, the object of which is chiefly elementary. That is 
what our author, unfortunately for his countrymen, has not done ; too large a space of the volume before us is oc- 
cupied in collecting authorities to discuss mere quibbles, while great principles — the precious fruit of the lives of 
such men as Uvedale Price, Bepton, Gilpin, and others — are not made of sufficient import, but entrammelled in a mass 
of discussion which destroys their perspicuity of exposition, and consequently renders that obscure which was 
otherwise luminous. Mr. Downing's sin does not lie in compiling a book chiefly out of English authors, but rather 
from the want of judicious selection ; his countrymen have little need of the husk along with the kernel. Our 
author has no sympathy with geometrical gardening, as ** the results evince a fertility of odd conceits, rather than 
the exercise of taste or imagination." Hence the genius of Le Notre only exemplified " the law of fashion in the 
gardening taste, from which there was no higher court of appeal." It is quite certain our author would not have 
appealed to the Dutch school, which he characterises as a " double distilled compound of laboured symmetry, regu- 
larity, and stiffiiees, which seems to convey to the quiet owner so much pleasure, and to the tasteful travdler and 
critic so much despair ! " The truth is, one kind of gardening, in the mind of Mr. Downing, is alone to be tolerated, 
and this he designates the modem or EngUsh atyle^ which, he says, *' is imbued with beauty of the most graceful and 
and agreeable character, based upon nature, and refined by art" 

Mr. Downing hails the introduction of this modem style in glowing language, and Mr. Kent gets his full share 
of praise as the radical reformer of the old school. " Previous artists," he remarks, '< had confined their efforts 
within the rigid walls of the garden; but Kent, who saw in all nature a garden-landscape, demolished the walls, 
introduced the ha-ha, and, by blending the park and the garden, substituted for the primness of the old indoeure the 
freedom of the pleasure ground," 

It is manifest from the above verbatim quotations that our American friend is totally unacquainted with the 
mmierous princely examples of the purest kind existing in England, neither does he appear to have read her best 
authors on this subject ; if he has, it must have been through his modem spectacles. What says one of our best 
landscape gardeners (Gilpin) to such Gothic innovations upon the old school ? ** The modem system throws down 
the walls, terraces, steps, and balustrades at * one fell swoop,' and exposes every recess of retirement, every nook 
of comfort, to the blast, and to the public gaze ; the approach invades the precincts of the garden, which now, in 
spotty distinctness, is spread over a space cleared of every vestige of intricacy and repose, while a sunk fence ex- 
cludes the cattle from that lawn which is apparently open to them, or the flimsy barrier of an iron hurdle is attached 
to a building whose ivied battlements have witnessed the lapse of ages. What compensation, then, does the modem 
system offer for the destmction of all comfort ? " Sir TJvedale Price, the most profound as well as the most accom- 
plished writer on landscape gardening in the English language, had a high reverence for antiquity; yet he sacri- 
ficed an old garden on one occasion, and wrote his own confession of the barbarous act afterwards. ** I may, per- 
haps," says Sir Uvedale, ** have spoken more feelingly on this subject, from having done myself what I so condemn 
in others — destroyed an old-fashioned garden. * * « I have long regretted its destruction. I destroyed it, not from 
disliking it ; on the contrary, it was a sacrifice I made, against my own sensations, to the prevailing opinion." 

It is beyond all question that the crude innovations of Kent could not long stand against the profound reasoning 
of Price, whose arguments are based upon the clearest principles of taste ; so dear, indeed, and so classically con- 
veyed to us, that we almost doubt — were it not that the volume before us places it beyond aU doubt — that Mr. 
Downing could by any possibility allow such untenable opinions to go forth under his name. Every residence of 
dignity or of architectural pretensions requires accompaniments of a decorative and substantial character, in con- 
formity with the magnitude of the design. Terraces, steps, balustrades, vases, fountains, and other architectural 
embellishments are a necessary and universal auxiliary to such mansions. Repose and security, as well as every 
principle of good taste, demand that these should be effldently and distinctly protected by an architectural oma-, 
mental structure. The line of demarcation should be unequivocally defined. *' But," says Gilpin, ^* whence this 
horror of a fence which good sense — a constituent part of good taste — prescribes } If it be contrary to good sense 
to admit the cattle on the dressed lawn, it is, I conceive, equally contrary to let it appear they are admitted," 
which would be the case were the ha-ha of Kent introduced, or the miserable subterfuge of the invisible fence 
adopted, which the modem improver so strenuously recommends. Mr. Gilpin, speaking of the division of the dress 
ground from the pasture beyond it, thus forcibly sums up the whole argument : — " I hold it imperious that the 
manorial house, either of andent or modem date, should be separated from the pasture by a wall. I think it agree- 
able to good taste that a Grecian, Italian, or any other pile of suffident character or magnitude, should also be thus 
accompanied. In cases where this accompaniment is not requisite, or cannot well be applied, I prefer a more solid 
fence to a fiimsy one; and a sunk fence I hold to be totally irreconeHable to a shadow of taste." 

Mr. Downing considers, that in consequence of North America possessing in an eminent degree bold pic- 
turesque scenery, noble rivers, stupendous cataracts, bold expansive lakes, that any attempt at imitating, on a 
small scale, anything of this nature must be dearly avoided ; now we dissent entirely from such views. It 
might as well be said, and with equal propriety, that because we have our lakes of Cumberland and Killamey, 
artificial water is to be exduded from the park. What would, indeed, be the aspect of our noblest country 
residences when deprived of their lakes swarming with waterfowl ? On a small scale even, a limited piece of 
water aecompanied with rocky decoration, judiciously planted and arranged with the hand of taste, creates, to the 
possessor of such, an amount of gratification for his daily enjoyment exceeding anything we can pretend to describe. 
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Grardening, in fact, is an art ; and whether that art ifl exemplified on a rood of ground, or on ten thousand acres, 
it matters little, providing the principles of that art characterize the execution of the improvements, and the details 
are worked out under the guidance of a mind emhued with true taste. Let us explain what we mean by the 
application of principles, and the exercise of taste. The former determines the position of water, the line of 
approach, the arrangement of plantations, the aspect of the mansion, and the appropriate situation of rockwork, 
&c. ; the latter gives the peculiar expression of the ideas intended to be exemplified, without any violation of 
consistency or propriety. 

" He gains all point*, who pleasingly confotmds, " More caatioasly will tarte its stores reveal. 

Surprises, varies, and conceals the boonds ; Its greatest art is, aptly to oonoeal ; 

Calls in the country, catches opening glades, To lead with secret guile the prying sight 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades fhmi shades ; To where component parts may best unite, 

Now brealcs, or now directs, the intending lines ; And form one beauteous well-connected whole, 

Paints as you plant, and, as yon work, designs." To.eharm the eye, and captivate the soul." 

Pope. KnighVt Landxape. 

Nearly two hundred pages of the volume under review are occupied in describing the various kinds of trees 
and shrubs suitable for ornamental planting ; to those, however, who have access to LoudorCs Arboretum Bri- 
tannicumj the descriptions of Mr. Downing, in a scientific point of view, will be valueless. 

The chapter on the '' Treatmmt of Water" will be read with interest; for, although it is a mere exposition 
of the principles of Price, Repton, Gilpin, and others, it is not encumbered with any individual peculiarities, 
and hence this part of the work may be perused with advantage. The chapter on ** JFalks" also, is well worth 
consulting, although it more properly ought to have been styled, ^* On the Approach Road and Ornamental 
Drives." This is altogether treated with too much brevity ; we consider it a subject of immense importance^ 
and one which has never yet been so elaborately discussed as its importance, in relation to landscape garden- 
ing, so manifestly demands. 

The remaining portion of the work is on rural architecture, chiefly borrowed from Zoudon*9 Eneyehpadia 
of Cottage^ Farm^ and Villa Architecture ; and an appendix, principally extracts from the Gardenert' Magazine. — R. G. 




The names of the Victoria, or Royal Water Lily. — Until quite recently this queen of the waters has very gener- 
ally received the name of Victoria regia {Litidley), which is that which we adopted at vol. i. p. 225. It appears, 
however, from an account just published by J. E. Gray, Esq., of the British Museum, {Ann. May. Nat. Hist.,) 
that V. Eegina claims precedence, on the ground of priority, over Dr. Lindley's name, regia. Sir R. (then Mr.) 
Schomburgk, who sent the first account, drawings, and specimens of the plant to England, proposed to name it 
Nymphaoa Victoria. On its arrival here its distinctness from Nymphxca was recognised, and the name Victoria 
Regina was substituted by Mr. Gray, as a *^ simple act of friendship " towards an absent traveller, who had not the 
same means of comparison at Berbice which existed ia London. Mr. Gray personally disclaims both generic and 
specific names, and considers them as belonging to Sir R. Schomburgk, *' for it was he who proposed that the plant 
should be dedicated to the Queen." By a mistake of the engraver, the plate, published with the original account, 
was lettered Victoria regalis {Schomburyk). The name V. regia, afterwards used by Dr. Lindley, and subsequently 
adopted extensively, is stated to be an error of the press in the index to the Athenaeum journal, in which an 
account of the plant had been published under the proper name of V. Regina, in a report of a meeting of the Bo- 
tanical Society of London, to which body the original descriptions and drawings were sent by Schomburgk. Thus 
the plant had received the following names: — Euryale amazonica {Poeppig, 1832) ; Nymphaea Victoria {Schom^ 
buryk, 1837) ; Victoria Regina {Schomb. and Gray, 1837) ; V. regalis (by error) ; V. regia {Lindley, 1837) ; V. 
Cruziana (J/Orbiyny, 1840). Mr. J. De G. Sowerby contends that the oldest specific name, amazonica, should 
be retained, or rather, he says, ought never to have been altered ; this adds another alias — V. amazonica {Sow- 
erby, 1850). We perceive that Sir W. J. Hooker now adopts Mr. Gray's views, giving "preference, in point of 
date, to the name Regina ; but venturing to place it in the genitive case (Regince), as was done by the learned 
Dryander in regard to the Strelitzia Regime." 

White Transparent Carrot. — The permanence of certain tjrpes of plants, commonly classed among esculents, is too 
generally believed. This exaggerated, not to say erroneous, opinion has been prejudicial to all attempts to im- 
prove particular vegetables. In the carrot, for instance, the variety having a white skin would seem to have been 
condemned for ever ; except, perhaps, the white carrot of BrcteuiL Yet it is clear that wo do not know the innu- 
merable atmospheric influences, as well as those which relate to situation and soil ; all which may considerably 
ameliorate or improve the types of our commonest vegetables. "With this view M. Barthel, Sen., of Mulhouse, has 
lately succeeded in raising a very interesting novelty in the form of a white transparent carrot It only resembles 
the other white varieties in size. It is distinguished by its roots being of moderate length, its earliness, and especially 
by having the appearance of pure white wax overlaid with a coating of shining varnish. Its leaves are short, finely 
cut, the collar (formed by the stalks of the leaves) is slender and inserted in a deep cavity. In point of flavour it 
comes near the red varieties, a circumstance that will render the transition between the red and those commonly 
called white, more natural. — Mevtte Horticole. 
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GLADIOLUS NATALENSIS, Vab. WILLMOREANUS. 

ITat. Order, Ibidaceje. 




Ornikio Chabactss.— Gladiolus, Ibumefart, Perianth oo- 
rolline, superior, irregular ; tube ratiier terete ; limb six-parted 
and two4ipped, the lobes unequal. Stamens three, inserted in 
the tube of the perianth, erect or sub-secund, included or ex- 
serted ; filaments filiform ; anthers linear, affixed by the back 
above the base. Ocary inferior, obtusely three-sided, three- 
celled ; ovttles numerous, in many rows in the central angle of 
the cells, pendulous, anatropous ; style filiform ; stigmas three, 
petaloid-dilated. Capsule membranous, three-celled, looulid- 
dall/three-Talved. iSeeiif numerous, pendulous, fiat-oompressed, 
winged, or more rarely globose, suh-baceate, with a loose or 
fleshy testa; raphe free within the testa. Embryo axile, but 
little shorter than the fleshy albumen, with the radicle reaching 



the hilum, superior. Herbs rare in central Europe, and the 
Mediterranean region ; abundant and varied at the Cape of Good 
Hope; root bulbous-tuberous; leaves two-ranked, equitant; 
flowers secund in a simple spike, very often nodding ; spathe 
two-valved, persistent— (£m2/. Qen, Plant, 1239.) 

Gj.ai>iolus NATALENSIS, JK^mwaivf^— Lcavcs sword-shaped, 
ribbed in the middle, obscurely nerved ; flowers bell-shaped ; 
outer segments broadly ovate, obtuse, and mucronulate ; ante- 
rior inner segments linear oblong, the posterior obovate and 
convex. 

Stnonyvt.— Gladiolus psittacinus. Hooker, 

Vcar. WUlmoreanus.—Wiahaore*^ Corn-flag, Flowers white, 
streaked with delicate rose-purple. 




BESCRIPTION. — ^A perennial herb, with " bulbous-tuberons" roots, or corms, from which are 
produced the erect stems three to four feet in height, bearing two ranked, equitant, sword- 
shaped leaves, and terminated by the long crowded flower-spike. Flowers creamy white ; the 
three upper broad rounded divisions of the perianth streaked with delicate rose-purple ; the 
three lower narrow divisions with a strong central stripe of deep rose-purple, the same colour 
appearing, both internally and externally, just below the mouth of the tube of the perianth, and 
above its narrowed part. The individual blossoms are about three and a-half inches across 
when expanded, and are very numerous, forming a spike twenty inches long, of which our figure 
necessarily gives a very inadequate representation. 

History, &c. — ^The very fine and distinct Gladiolus represented in the accompanying plate, 
was raised and sent to us, along with some other almost equally fine varieties, by Mr. Cole, gar- 
dener to J. Willmore, Esq., of Oldford, near Birmingham. They were all obtained between 
G. gandavensis (written Gandavi, by Herbert ; and sometimes gandiensis) and floribundus, the 
batch of seeds from which they were produced, having been saved from each of these kinds, 
mutually crossed. We presume they have flowered for the first time this season. Of the 
beauty of the variety before us, oiu* plate, from its limited size, can convey no adequate 
notion : imagine a spike, nearly two feet long, crowded with the large and delicately marked 
flowers, and some idea of it may be realized. We hope shortly to present figures of the other 
varieties which have been named, Oldfordiensis, and roseo-purpm'eus, the former a delicate 
salmony flesh colour, the latter deep rose-red, both very distinct and beautiful. G. WiU- 
moreanus has been named in compliment to Mr. WiUmore, who is well known as a liberal 
patron of gardening. The subjoined remarks of Mr. Cole, on the culture and hybridization * 
of Gladioli, will render imnecessary any remarks of our own on the subject of culture. — M. 

ON THE CROSS-BREEDING AND CULTURE OF THE GLADIOLUS. 
By Ma. J. COLE, Gardener to J. Willmobe Esq., Oldford. 

THIS highly interesting family of plants, though comprehending some fine varieties, stiU presents a 
want of novelty in tiie late flowering kinds ; and, from this cause, new varieties in this class, 
possessing appreciable merit, will be certainly esteemed. The fact that, comparatively speaking, there 
are few novelties in this section of the family, is a noticeable circumstance, considering the freedom 

• While on the subject of hybridizing Gladioli, it may be useftd to some of our readers to learn the experience of the late Dean of 
Manchester, as recorded in the Journal of the Horticultural Society (1847) :— " The genus Gladiolus, with the exception of the few 
species of which the lower lip is abbreviated, on which account these were erroneously formed into a separate genus, Anisanthus, 
by Sweet, is pretty uniform In the shape of the flower, with much diversity of size, colour, foliage, stature, and even seed, which 
last feature induced Sweet to build up another false genus, Sphterospora. Forty years ago I first crossed the large and brilliant 
scarlet and white Gladiolus cardinalis with the smaller, but more freely flowering, G. blandus, which sports with white, purple, and 
rose-coloured flowers, and (under the name of carfteus, which was in truth rather a local variety of the same) of a coppery flesh- 
colour. The result was a fertUe breed of great beauty, of which the prevailing colour was purplish roseate. Crossed again with 
cardinaUs, it yielded florid plants, scarlet, copper.^»loured, rose-coloured, white, and purple with endless variation. By a cross of 
the first mule, and of cardinalis itself with G. tristis, of which the flower is pale yellow with brown specks, deeper tints and rich 
speckling were introduced, with a diff'erence in the foliage and seeds, the seed of O. tristis being smaller and longer, its leaves rigid 
and quadrangular, the transverse section exhibiting a cross. The seeds of cardinalis are like those of blandus, but larger. There 
can scarcely be two species more dissimilar than cardinalis and tristis in any genus which has the form of the perianth uniform, the ^ 
latter having such remarkable leaves, narrow, rigid, and erect, a slender stem, with night-smelling flowers, and the former very ^ 
Y OL. n. yf_ H 
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with which they produce seeds. Hence our recent yarieties — [Willmoreanus, Oldfordiensis, and roseo- 
porpureus, mentioned ahovc] — ^will he hailed with delight, in consequence of their distinctness of 
colour and of marking, as compared with any of those now in general cultivation. 

What a magnificent appearance is presented bj a group of Gladiolus gandavensiB, occupying the 
back ground of an American bed, a clump on the lawn, or a place in the shrubbery border, during the 
months of September and October — a season when flowers are much wanted. Gladiolus oppositiflorus 
is also equally beautiful in its way, producing a spike of white blossoms eighteen inches long, and also 
blooming in autumn, when such an object has a very commanding appearance. The Gladioli have an 
extra claim on our attention, from being perfectly hardy ; I allude now to the natalensis section, com- 
prising the two above named, and a few other varieties equally beautiful, such as vemalis, spicatus, 
polystachius, pyramidalis, and ramosus, the last-named being very desirable from its dwarf habit. 
The new varieties above alluded to are Hybrids of the same class, raised here, and are crosses between 
G. gandavensis and floribundus, seeds having been saved from each, and mutually crossed. It may 
be well to remark the advantage which would result, if all who interest themselves in hybridizing, 
particularly when they are working on the first or second crosses — ^which, generally speaking, produce 
seedlings with but little variation in colour or markings, the difference being generally in the size of 
bloom and intensity of colour — ^would note the same, and report thereon ; for such information laid 
before the public would greatly advance the objects of the hybridist, much time being frequently lost 
in travelling over ground already explored. 

These few remarks on what is particularly wanted in this interesting tribe, recall to mind an 
opinion of the late lamented Dean of Manchester, who held that the cardinalis section would not cross 
with the natalensis section ; hence his idea of subdividing them. I freely grant the difficulty, but 
am far from thinking it impossible to effect such a cross ; which, if it could be obtained, would be 
productive of all that could be desired, by giving us a class of intermediate flowers that would bloom 
later than the cardinalis family, and earlier than the gandavensis varieties. Another grand object 
would also be achieved, by imparting a hardier constitution to the cardinalis section, by this means 
destroying the tendency to early growth, which is a point of great importance ; the fact of their moving 
for growth so early as November rendering them particxdarly liable to suffer injury if they are planted 
out at that season ; and hence the absolute necessity, if this tendency is to be overruled, of obtaining 
crosses with some of the hardy kinds. The introduction of the colour and markings of the cardinali« 

broad Bemi-recambent glanooos foliage, and an inclined half-recumbent stem with large scarlet and white blosaoma ; yet the produce 
of these intermixed is feiiilc, and where the third species blandus has been also admitted into the union, it is fertile in the extreme 
(incomparably more so than the pure G. cardinalis), and by that triple cross the tall stxxmg Gladiolus oppositiflonu of Madagascar 
has also produced offspring, which, though not disposed at present to make seed freely, has produced some this year. Again, the 
first of these mules was feitilized by G. hirsutus (known at the Cape by the name roseus), a plant with flowers straighter than usual 
in the genus, and strongly scented, the leaves hairy and margined with red. That cross has not as yet proved fertile. The same G. 
hirsutus was crossed by Mr. Bidwill at Sydney, where the Cape bulbs thrive more freely than here, with G. alatus (which Ecklon 
wished to turn off into a genus Hebea), having hai-d rigidly ribbed leaves, a short stem, and orange flowers. The cross-bred plants 
flowered here last autumn, being intermediate in foliage and flower. The only opportunity I have had of croesiog G. alatus with the 
first-named mules was defeated, notwithstanding much precaution, through the introduction of pollen by the humble-bees, which are 
dangerous marplots to such experiments. The showy G. natalensis (called also psittacinus) of the Natal country, which endures more 
frost than any of the southern Gladioli, though it suffers much from July rains in many positions, has been freely crossed by myself 
by Mr. Belfleld, by Mr. Bidwill, and by cultivators on the ConUnent, with G. oppositiflorus, a Madagascar plant, found, perhaps, also 
in Caflhtria, and often called improperly in the shops floribundus, an old name for a very different plant. The cross named G. 
Gandavi (for the adjective name Gandavensis to a garden cross is very objectionable) has been figured in the beautiftil Ghent 
periodical work of M. Van Houtte and his fellow-labourers in botanic and horticultural science ; it is there stated most erroneously 
to have been raised between natalensis and cardinalis ; it flowered at Ghent for the first time in Europe, the soU and climate being 
much more congenial to Gladioli there than at Spofforth and in the west of England ; but some of the seedlings raised in Devonshire 
and taken to Sydney had fiowered earlier. Abundance of beautiAil seedlings have been raised here and abroad between cardinalis 
and oppositiflorus, and vice veraS^ many of which have been sent over from the Continent under the name G. ramosus, as if they 
were plants of a natural species. Those from abroad have generally perished soon here, the soil and climate being too damp ; but 
my own seedlings, probably the opposite cross, have a much stronger constitution, more variety of colour, and have this season 
ripened much seed. This statement might, perhaps, induce the reader to think all the species easily convertible ; but it is not so. 
If I am asked why, I can only say, that the ways of God are not as our ways, and are past finding out The cross erroneously stated 
to have been made between G. natalensis and cardinalis, if not absolutely impossible, is so difficult, that i-epeated attempts made 
during successive years by myself, and by J. T. Alcook, &iq., who interested himself in this matter, and probably by many others, 
have all proved abortive; and no cross has been effected, as far as I know, between G. natalensis and any species fh)m the Cape 
territory, although both natalensis and the Cape species mix readily with the •Madagascar plant I am now trying whether the 
cross O. Gandavi, being half-blood, will mingle with the Cape species, and the result is not yet quite certain. I lately set nine 
flowers of G. oppositiflorus with pollen of G. hlrsutuo. Large pods were readily produced, but unexpectedly they proved to contain 
only chaff and perishing kernels, the fertilization having, perhaps, extended to the seed-vessel and the outer coat of all the ovules, 
without having vivified them ; but I believe one frosty night in August caused the failure. Five equally fine pods were produced at 
tha same time on a scarlet j cardinalis mule. Few of their ovules were at all fertilized, and the greater part of those were chaff; but 
a few apparently good seeds were amongst them, which will probably vegetate. G. Gandavi itself has ripened its seed three 
successive years, and one from the first batch of its descendants is now in fiower. It preserves the cross-bred type, and might be 
accounted a distinct species, if I did not know that it was raised from oppositiflorus by pollen of natalensis. It reverts, however, a 
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varieties would also be a grand point ; imagine the colour and marking of Gladiolus Prince Albert, 
or formosissimus, in a raceme of erect flowers, like those of gandavensis or floribundus ! What could 
be a more splendid object ! 

I admit there are many obstacles to prevent the accomplishment of this much-to->be-desircd feature, 
still I think it is to be done, and would suggest that the difference of constitution should be taken into 
consideration. The fact of their coming from opposite parts of the Cape ; and, again, elevation may have 
something to do with their freedom of seeding. Their general character is decidedly favourable, there 
being no distinctive difference between them to constitute what is generally accepted as an obstacle to 
the production of crosses; consequently it must be attributable to some peculiarity we are not 
acquainted with. Therefore I argue the necessity of looking to the habitat and locality of each plant 
and the probable influence it would have on them. Lastly, I would suggest the experiment — which, by 
the by, would be rather tedious — of taking, say three varieties of each kind — ^the more distinct the 
varieties, and the nearer the alliance, the better — and seeding them together, crossing the offspring of 
the six varieties with each other. Thus a series of years would be occupied before the feature would 
be obtained, but I think that the most feasible way of setting about to obtain it ; and I believe it would 
be brought about by gradually imparting the constitution of the opposite papents to each other's 
offspring. 

The cultivation of this tribe is very simple. They require a good friable loam, with an admixture 
of leaf mould, placing a layer of cow manure at the bottom of the bed. The natalensis varieties should 
be planted in March, about four inches deep, and nine inches apart in and between the rows. The 
early flowering kinds are best protected in pots in a cold frame during the winter months, and planted 
out in the spring ; for their growing so early as November renders them liable to suffer injury' from 
the severity of the winter if they are planted out at that season ; hence it is advisable to pot them in 
the autumn, and store them in a cold frame, merely protecting them from frost. 

I would strongly recommend grouping these plants, and in doing this, would recommend the late 
flowering kinds to be planted in the following way : — Gandavensis splendens in the centre ; a row of 
floribundus around it; followed by the orange variety of gandavensis, polystachius, and Colvillii 
superba ; filling up the margin, two or three rows deep, with ramosus, this beiog the most dwarf 
variety of this division of the family. This arrangement would be productive of contrast of colour, and 
they would be graduated in height The early flowering kinds would have a beautiful effect planted 
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little towards the male parent, the purple Btrlpea of the female parent being lees strongly marked than the original moles, and the 
flower is scarcely as large or bright coloured, following the course I have observed in other cases, that seedlings from a cross-bred 
plant by its own pollen sometimes degenerate in the sise or brilliancy of their flowers. 

"We must next torn to the Gladioli of the northern hemisphere, there being, however, a plant of intermediate position, O. 
squinoctiaUs, on the heights of Sierra Leone. The northern Gladioli are all purplish, with a tendency to roae-colour, and in a few 
cases to blue, excepting the whitish and the white varieties. They peremptorily refuse to breed with the Cape species ; and, 
although I will not say that the cross is Impossible, I have failed in 80 many attempts that I have abandoned them. But although 
the northem species differ somewhat from those of the Cape territory, and agree with O. natalensis in a more direct presentation of 
the flowers to the fh>nt firom an erect stalk, there are a great many different local forms of them, with a great general similarity of 
aspect and intermediate forms, which almost defeat the attempts to distinguish them specifically, but ftimish, with a similarity of 
flower, a strange diversity of seed— the winged or foliaceous margin of the AfHcan species being conspicttouB in Byzantinns, oom- 
mnnis, Boueheanus, and some others ; totally disappearing in O. segetalis, Fischerianus, and some others ; curtailed in some 
varieties, and almost obsolete in others, of G. communis. The gradual curtailment of that margin in varieties of communis, as well 
as the close resemblance of G. segetalis to them, shows that the separation of the latter as a genus is preposterous. But there 
is another strange circumstance connected with them, which tends to show how species originate. G. Byzantinus will grow 
and increase greatly in almost any soU or situation; G. segetalis is very apt to die at Spoflbrth. I supposed it tender 
and fearful of wet. The white Gladiolus commutatus of Bouch£, oonmiunis albus of the Dutch, but in truth a white 
G. segetalis, always dies at Spoflbrth. I believe they perish because the soil, however good for barley, is too light for 
them. Near Trieste and in Santa Maura, G. segetalis engrossed strong yellow ploughed land that lay flat and wet, and 
was also pestered by Aristolochia Clematitis; but G. Dlyricus is only found in meadows of alluvial soil, subject to inun- 
dation ; and where I saw it in flower in May, near Trieste, the sod was then three inches under water. Yet these three species 
require nice discrimination to separate them. Although the northern Gladioli, which conform with cardinolis, &c., as to their 
seed, will not breed with them, I believe, on the contrary, that there is no obstacle to their breeding with their European congeners 
that have round unwinged seeds. I should conceive that G. Byzantinus and communis, which have seeds like the AfHcan sorts, and 
are not particular as to position, are nearest to the northern Gladiolus of the oldest days ; that some of its offspring, having fi^en 
into peculiar situations, have acquired constitutional peculiarities, with some alterations of aspect and structure, that have become 
fixed characters. 

" I have already shown that the Gladiolus crossed fh)m G. oppoeitiflorus (which breeds flreely with the Gape species) by pollen of 
G. natalensis (which will not), produces seedlings, one of which having flowered, reverted a little towards the male type. I believe 
all the Cape species of Gladiolus to be convertible ; I have found no positive impediment. The rare G. abbroiatus might be almost 
made between G. cunonius and tristis ; it has the curious leaf of the latter, and a flower approaching to that of G. ounonius. 

" The blending of colours amongst cross-bred plants is rather capricious. The scarlet G. cardinalia with a white G. blandus, 
and with the yellowish G. angustus and G. oppositiflorus, gave a purplish rose-colour. G. natalensis impresses its colour much 
more strongly on G. oppositiflonis than G. cardinalia does, being more nearly akin; whether firom that cause or not I will not 
prestmie to guess." 





NOTICES OF SOME REMARKABLE SPECIMENS OF CYCA'fe REVOLUTA, 

in the following way : — Insignis central ; La Princess around it ; followed by formosissimas, princeps, 
and Rex rubrorum; completing the bed, two or three rows deep, wtth Virgin Queen, The bloom of 
Gladioli here this seajson has been truly grand ; and I am sure that if they were to be planted in 
masses, instead of being isolated, as is too frequently the case, they would be much more highly 
esteemed. The fact of their being expensive may prevent many persons from growing them ; but this^ 
I doubt not, will be soon overruled when they are brought into general favour. 

In raising seedlings in an ordinary way, I should recommend sowing the seed early in the spring, 
in a cold frame, say about March, protecting the frame from frost and keeping it shut up for a fort- 
night or three weeks ; in the meantime withhold water, there being sufScient humidity in the soil at 
that season to advance the early stages of the development of the seed ; this caution is of importance at 
this critical period, after which, however, water may be given as circumstances may require. The frame 
must be kept close, giving air by degrees as the season advances, and stimulating them with heat as 
much as possible, consistefit with the natural habits of the plant, in order to make the bulbs as large as 
possible the first season ; this will be the means of inducing them to bloom in two years from the seed, 
which is a desideratum. K they are planted the second season in a frame, and slightly excited in the 
spring, the frame being afterwards taken away, and the little wants of the plants — as water, &c. — 
attended to, many of them will unfold their beauties in the course of the autumn. 



NOTICE OF SOME REMARKABLE SPECIMENS OF CYCAS REVOLUTA. 
By Me. GEORGE TAYLOE, Chatswobth. 

N an article descriptive of M. Van Houtte*s nursery at Ghent, recently published by Mr. Masters of 

Canterbury, in the Gardener'a Chronicle, allusion is made to some remarkable Sago Palms, noticed 
growing in the Palm-stove of that establishment. Through the kindness of M. Regel, curator of the 
Botanic Garden, Halle -upon-Sale in Saxony, who introduced them to M. Van Houtte's establishment, 
when employed in Surinam as his botanical collector, and of M. Hermann Seitz of Munich, who pre- 
pared a drawing of them for me, I am enabled to introduce to the notice of your readers the accom- 
panying particulars, and representation of these fine specimens which, previous to their importation, 
were detected growing on the site of an ancient cemetry near Paramaribo, the capital of Surinam. 

It must be considered a remarkable circumstance, that infinitely more female than male plants of 
Cycas revolnta are known to exist, not only in the gardens of Europe, but also in their native habitat — 
China and Japan, where Thunberg and Siebold found the Sago Palm in its wild state ; but rarely met 
with male plants. In European collections too, but one solitaiy male specimen has been recognised ; 
it flowered in the Botanic Garden of St Petersburgh.* Again, Mr. Regel observes, that he himself 
never encountered a single male plant of Cycas revoluta in Surinam ; and, with the exception of one 
plant, which has not yet flowered, all the specimens that gentieroan sent home from Paramaribo, had 
previously flowered, — and proved females. 

Perhaps no specimens of the Sago Palm, remarkable for their great height, and extraordinary 
branching habitude, existing in their native climes — certainly not in Europe— can at all compare with 
those here portrayed, and which are still, according to Van Houtte's advertising catalogue, on sale in 
the Ghent nurseries. 

In Surinam, there were seen some plants in full bloom at four feet high from the ground ; but the 
tallest specimen forwarded to Belgium, was nine feet three inches high from the ground to the top of 
the trunk, or base of the fronds (fig. 1). The largest branching specimen exhibited in the engraving 
is eight feet six inches high from the ground to the apex of tiie head divisions (fig. 2) ; the other 
branching specimen shown in the drawing is eight feet in height (fig. 3). Mr. Regel is himself of 
opinion, from what he observed in Surinam, that the Sago Palm has never attained greater dimensions 
than those just mentioned, either in that or any other country — not even excepting the native habi- 
tats of the plant, China and Japan. Moreover, respecting the presumed age of these fine Cycads, — 
supposing that full forty years must have elapsed previous to the formation of the " annual rings of 
the stem" at present observable, and reckoning the number of the latter as amounting to about sixty, 
they have, in that gentieman's estimation, passed through all the wondrous phases of vegetable deve- 
lopment for a good round century, or even a longer period. 

[• A mule plant of the Cycas revoluta, Ib recorded as having hloomed in the oollectlon of Miss Neilson of York, about 18S5 {Fhr, 
Mag.). This, which was an aged plant, ia stated to have been presented by the Earl of Derby to Mrs. Beaumont of Bretton HaU ; it 
afterwards came into the possession of Miss Neilson ; and subaequenUy passed to the Sheffield Botanic Garden, where it flowered 
again in 1839. This was stated to have been the first aid only male plant that had bloomed in Engknd.] 






It is worthy of remark that, in China and Japan, the Sago Palm produces* its plume-like crest of 
leaves but once a year ; but, in Surinam, impelled by circumstances relating to its climatology, they 
frequently make two distinct growths during the same period. That this is mainly, if not solely, 
attributable to the presence of a greater amount of humidity in certain localities compared with others 
in that country, will be evident, when it is stated that plants of the Sago Palm, which grew in situa- 
tions becoming inundated during the "rainy season,** were observed to have made two growths; 
whereas, others growing in more elevated, and consequently, much drier places, accomplished but one 
seasonal development of their frond-like foliage. Reasoning analogically, does not the knowledge of 
this fiict supply us at once with a feasible explanation of the reason, whyCycadaceo) coming from 
Surinam, are not as readily, and as rapidly, induced to vegetate, as members of the same family 
imported from climes less hot and moist ? 

We have already observed, that the magnificent Cycads which form the subject of these remarks, 
grew upon the site of what had once been a cemetery, adjacent to the town of Paramaribo. My 
Surinam informant enters somewhat further into a description of the situation in question. He 
describes it as " a deserted, sunny spot, near to a marsh," which regularly becomes so much swollen 
during the primary half of the " rainy season," as to overflow to some distance, the subjacent territory; 
but partly in consequence of the great heat inducing a rapid evaporation, and partly owing to the 
porosity and thirstiness of the soil, occasioned by the plentiful presence of sand, the inundation quickly 
subsides, or rather disappears. Polypodium aureum grew luxuriantly, but graceftiUy, upon the trunks 
of the Sago Palms ; luxuriant grasses, and Cyperacese clothed the spongy ground around them ; close 
at hand were various Malpighias and MelastomaceoD ; also several PolygonaceaB, as Coccoloba guaya- 
nensis, &c., the tout ensemble composing a pretty exotic wilderness of shrubs, and herbaceous plants, 
festooned with white, rose-coloured, and golden Ipomoeas, and a diversity of Convolvulacese. Far away 
in the background, uprose the slender stems of the royal Oreodoxa, whose long fronds contrasted 
remarkably with the ample fans of Mauritia flexuosa standing isolated here and there. In this direc- 
tion a primeval forest surrounded the entire scene. " Turning myself," says Mr. Regel, " to the oppo- 
site side, before me lay the marsh diversified with Limnocharis Humboldtii, grasses of difierent kinds 






and dimensions, and numberless Alisma echinocarpum. Farther on were herbaceous Melastomads, 
with rosy flowers, and the beautiful Cassia alata, profusely adorned with glorious flower-spikes of 
yellow. Beyond was the capital of Surinam, above which were visible the crests of many Palms, and 
immense trees of the white-flowered, magnolia-like, Mammea americana." What a delightful recollec- 
tion! 



ABSORPTION AND FIXATION OF MANURE BY EARTHS. 

By jr. TOWERS, Esq,, C.M.H.S. 

fHESFi subjects have recently acquired peculiar interest in consequence of the facts disclosed in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. xi. port 1, particularly in the elaborate article of 
Professor Way, which describes the results of many decisive and luminous experiments. Manures in 
the fluid state have been greatly extolled ; and of late years we have seldom taken up a horticultural 
periodical without meeting with some observation or other, recommendatory of liquid manures. The 
practice, however, has been altogether empirical, grounded upon the assumption that fluids are more 
readily absorbed than solids by the roots of plants. The light of truth will, as it becomes difiused, 
banish error in theory and practice, and by the following detail of a few very simple experiments, I 
hope to elucidate the principles of the new theory — of which Mr. Way's essay may be considered the 
basis — and at the same time enable any intelligent cultivator of garden or field to experiment for him- 
self, and thus to obtain results which must prove undeniably conclusive. 

All earths suited to the proper culture of good vegetables in general, come under the denomination 
of loams, which must be understood to comprise varying proportions of sand, clay, iron, and carbonate 
of lime (chalk) — sand and clay being the preponderating constituents. Loams absorb manures, and 
hold them fast, thus (while themselves being converted to soil) they prepare the decomposable matters 
that they have absorbed, and bring them into the condition of raw sap — a fluid which tlic plant can 
alone attract as its essential aliment. Sand, and that fine earth called peat or moor-soil, though 
suitable to the hair-rooted tribes, do not retain manures, and therefore are designated hungry, being 
incapable of sustaining the higher vegetable crops. These facts comprise the leading principles of the 
sublime theory which it is our object to render plain and comprehensible. 

The dark fluid which nms too much to waste from dung-hills and compost heaps, is fitted for the 
purpose of experiment ; or, in lieu of it, a good substitute can be easily prepared by infusing a quart 
measure of horse-droppings that have been collected two or three months (and so for fermented as to 
be somewhat blackened), in a gallon of boiling, pure rain water. As dung in the state described, has 
acquired a portion of the peculiar product of decay called humtUt two fluid drachms (equal to about a 
dessert spooniid) of strong liquor of pure ammonia, are to be added when the heat is much reduced. 
The whole should then be stirred repeatedly, and thus left to digest for twenty-four hours, when the 
ammonia wiU have united with the humus matter, and a deep brown liquid manure will be the result. 
It should be clearly understood that any kind of such fluid, however prepared, from the excrements of 
animals or of poultry, whether recently made and sweet, or in a state of decay and fetid, will answer 
equally well ; but the foregoing preparation is recommended to enable the inquiring operator to " begin 
at the beginning,** and thus to make himself acquainted with every individual process. When the mix- 
ture has remained undisturbed for some hours after the last stirring, the liquor should be strained 
through a cloth or flannel drainer, and kept in a bottle, or covered jug for fiiture operations, which 
will be duly described after I have mentioned the tests or re-agents that are required to ascertain the 
several chemical changes efiected. 

1. Lime-water, prepared by agitating cold water with excess of powdered fresh Ume, in a closely 
stopped vessel, and after the deposition of the lime, pouring off" the clear liquid. It is a curious fact 
that cold water dissolves more lime than hot water docs, for a pint of the former is stated to take up 
eleven grains, whereas at 212 degrees, or the boiling point, " only seven grains are retained in solu- 
tion.** A very small quantity of lime, if thoroughly well burnt, and fresh, will saturate a lai^e mea- 
sure of water ; but it is always prudent to employ it in some excess. 

2. Oxalate of Ammonia — a most delicate test for lime. 

3. Nitric acid, an essential article in many chemical processes. 

4. Nitrate of Barytes, for discovering the presence of sulphuric acid. 

5. Nitrate of Silver, for the detection of muriatic acid, or its salts. 
The four last tests — of which a small quantity only will be required— can be purchased at a trifling 
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mNTS TO PLANTEKS AND IMPROVERS. 




expense at any of the philosophical chemists in London, and the chief provincial towns ; and also the 
few test tubes, glasses, &c., that are generally used in chemical experiments. 

The application of these re-agents will be minutely described in a future article. I must now limit 
myself to the proof of that leading fact which is assumed in the heading of the present paper. 

Let a small quantity of sound, loamy garden soil be screened through a common wire sieve, so as to 
separate the stones and fibrous lumps of earth : it is not needful to dry, or to reduce it to powder. 
With this, fill a Hyacinth pot, or a glass vessel eight or ten inches deep, with a hole or neck at the 
bottom, over which a piece of linen b tied. Put in the earth so that every part be regularly filled, as 
in the most careful potting : shake and pat the sides of the vessel, that there may be no air holes or 
interstices. Place the pot, or cylindrical glass on a convenient stand, and under it a clean pan or basin 
to receive the liquid drainage, which will be produced. Then pour over the mould small quantities of 
the liquid manure — say about a wine-glass each time — equally over every part of the surface, waiting 
till the whole pass into the earth before another is added. If a glass cylinder be used, the gradual 
passage of the fluid can be observed ; and this, it is obvious, must be advantageous. When the mould 
is wetted throughout, a portion of fluid will trickle through the lower orifice of the vessel ; and this, if 
foul, should be returned over the mould. I have found that in a vessel four inches wide at top, and 
throughout its length, containing seven full inches depth of soil, about ten ounces (t. e. about five wine- 
glasses) of liquid manure, will completely saturate the earth, and also allow the filtration of about a 
wine-glass, or two fluid ounces, which will fall into the receiver. This drainage ought to be clear, 
and almost colourless, and void of odour. K so, it should be poured into a clean phial ; after which, 
another small quantity of the brown manure should be poured over the mould. When any colour is 
perceived to pass, the process will be so far completed, as it must then be plain that no further 
absorption can take place in a mass already saturated. 



I HINTS TO PLANTERS AND IMPROVERS. 

I Bt Mr. J. COX, OA&DBNza to W. Wbllb, Esq., Redlsap. 

T this season of the year, when planting and alterations are in full operation, it may not be amiss 
to offer a few remarks for the consideration of those to whom such work is entrusted ; and as I 
have lately had my attention particularly directed to the subject, I shall not be deterred by the 
extreme difficulty of advancing anything new on subjects which have occupied the attention of some 
of the ablest men of the past and present day — from, detailing a few impressions which circimistances 
have forced upon me. I do it with the view of drawing attention to the subject, in order to incite 
to a^ spirit of observation, not as presuming to teach when I myself have much to learn. 

There cannot be a doubt but that certain combinations of trees, for example, are more pleasing 
than others ; and that, therefore, in addition to studying their size, forms, and characteristics, one 
must also study their effect in combination or otherwise, in order that they may be so disposed as to 
give evidence of design on the part of the planter. Extensive and varied observations are therefore 
indispensable to perfection on this point ; for it is certain, that in this, as in many other things, there 
is a standard to be aimed at, and, though occasionally pleasing combinations are produced by chance, 
yet chance is not to be depended upon. It must, therefore, be a desirable thing to have some certain 
recognisable rules whereby to regulate the planting, in the first instance ; and these, of course, must 
vary with the facilities afforded by the different localities to be operated upon. 

K we see a valley thickly planted with trees, and the summits of the adjacent hills left bare, we 
could hardly fail to be disagreeably impressed with the bad taste of the projector, or to consider it a 
case where the natural advantages were (if I may so term it) planted out ; but if, on the contrary, 
the hills were crowned with woods, and the valley converted into a pasture, with here and there a 
group to break the too great uniformity — some bold projections and deep indentations being formed 
in the main body of the woods, carried in some instances nearly to the summits of the eminences — it 
could hardly fedl to convey a pleasing impression to a mind possessed of taste to appreciate, and 
comprehension to understand ; for in this manner the apparent height of the hiUs would be much 
increased, and by the same rule so also would the depth of the valley. Thus would be produced, by 
skilful management, two grand requisites for effect, viz., height and depth, consequentiy broader light 
and shade. Hence, there is, in this instance, evidently a right and wrong method of proceeding. 
Doubtless many other instances might be quoted, but I have advanced enough to excite the attention 
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of those who aspire to be more than mere " hewers of wood and drawers of water." Such persons — 
prepared by the enlightened science and literature which at the present day is so liberally difiEnsed, 
that all who desire may attain to it — ^need only to enter on the study with earnestness, and many a 
hidden Bepton, or Kent, or firown, may be brought to light. 

I will now venture to offer a few remarks bearing more directly on the practical part of the 
subject Distant views or objects appear to far greater advantage when looked at from beneath and 
amongst the wide spreading arms and gigantic trunks of large trees, than when viewed from an open 
space. The planter, therefore, in the formation of a new place, should bear this idea in mind; and, 
at various points where desirable views present themselves, should plant groups of such trees as are 
calculated to produce those wide-spreading arms and large trunks; the Cedar of Lebanon, the Deo> 
dar, and Oak, are^ very applicable. The improver should also bear the same idea in mind, for he will 
often find ready to his hand, a group of trees which only require to be laid open to form at once a 
status from which many other operations may proceed, and ideas flow. Sometimes, also, he may 
think that a tree stands in his way. In such cases, before he cuts it down, let him see if the removal 
of a few of the lower branches, and thinning out others, may not answer every purpose, besides adding 
to the picturesque effect. Very often the removal of a large tree, or a group, greatly diminishes the 
amount of light and shade, (in combination, observe) ; and as this is a most important consideration, 
the greatest circumspection should be used in determining what should be entirely removed, or what 
partially so. 

Although trees with large trunks and mighty outstretched arms are amongst the grandest orna- 
ments in nature, and whether viewed from a distance, or whilst reposing beneath their umbrageous 
shade, are calculated to strike with awe and admiration, yet we cannot help admiring also those 
which feather gracefully down, and repose on the green turf ; these, when in their proper situation^ 
thal^, where they offer no impediment to the view beyond, and are themselves the object of attraction, 
—are very beautiful, and therefore proper sites should be selected for groups of trees adapted for the 
purpose. This leads me to another consideration, viz., whether the art of planting the same kind of 
trees in individual groups, has had that attention paid to it which it deserves ; for, however beautifrd 
single specimens may appear, there are few cases in which three or more of the same species are not 
infinitely preferable, and capable of producing a far more pleasing effect, because by this combination 
we may very often see exemplified nie different characteristics which the same species present ; and 
by contrast, in juxta position, these are brought more prominently under notice, at the same time that 
the unity of the group is preserved. Again, groups rather thinly distributed than otherwise, have a 
far finer park-like effect, than the dotted appearance which the same number of trees planted singly 
would produce. 

Another consideration is the due admixture of spiral with rouiid-headed trees. As a general rule, 
the latter must and ought greatly to predominate, because a rounded outline is more agreeable to 
the eye, but here and there a group of spiral trees, such as the Abies Douglasii, the Silver Firf and 
the common but beautiful spiral Poplar, will contribute very much to create effect by contrast ; and 
at the same time arrest the attention, and relieve the eye, which grows restless when contemplating 
monotony under whatever shape it may be presented to it. 




Timber of Pinua longifolia. — A curious phenomenon, yet unaccounted for, is observable in perhaps one-half 
the whole number of Pinus longifolia in Kumaon. This conaists in the spiral arrangement of the bark and 
woody fibre, the coils being sometimes as much compressed as those of an ordinary corkscrew, and, in some 
instances, the stem itself is thus contorted. This is ottributed by the people to the action of the wind, but the 
phenomenon is apparently unknown in Gurwhal, &c., where the winds are equally violent ; while at Kumaon 
we find specimens with straight and with spiral fibres mixed up in the same forest, and trees of other genera, 
in company with these are never so affected, nor does the peculiarity extend to the Comfewe of the upper ranges. 
A careful dissection, imder the microscope, would perhaps show it to be already present in the embryo. There is 
a strong prejudice against the use of the twisted timber, which may be well founded, where it is required for 
planks; but when applied, unsquarcd, for roof- trees, it appears to stand well, bearing great weights for many 
years ; nor in Kumaon does the practice or the experience of the people at all bear out the very inferior estimate 
of the timber formed by some of oiu* officers in GurwhaL From the facility of obtaining it, little other wood is 
used in great part of the province, where, with ordinary care, it is calculated to last a couple of generations. — 
Major Madden, in Joum. Agrie, and Sort, Soe. of India, 
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FRANCI8CEA EXIMIA. 



FRANCISCEA EXIMIA. 

Nat. Order, Scrophvlarzacba, BmtKam, Atkopacxa, Mien, 




Ormsszc Chakactzb.— Frandscca, Pohl. (char, emend.). 
Calyx inftated-tubular, moath oblique^ flve-toothed. Corolla 
8alYer-«haped, tube narrow, a little inflated' at the back at the 
summit ; throat constricted into a very prominent obUque mouth ; 
limb oblique, rotate, expanded, five-toothed beyond the middle ; 
lobes unequal, rounded, entire, the uppermost largest ; {estiva- 
tion quincuncially imbricated, the sinuses introflezed. Stamens 
four, didynamous, included, short, inserted in equal pairs be- 
neath the dilatation of the tube, the two longer beneath the large 
upper lobe ; filaments rather fleshy, compressed, corrugated, in- 
flexed at the apex ; anthers reniform, compressed, aflOxed by the 
sinus, one-oelled, opening with two valves by a marginal slit, the 
globose polliniferous receptacle conspicuous in the sinus. Ovary 
obovate, surrounded at the bottom by a stalked fleshy glandule, 
two-celled ; placentas fleshy, prominent, adnate to the dissepi- 
ment on botii sides, many-ovuled ; style flliform, very much 
thickened at the apex and inflexed; stigma two-lipped, lobes 
short, rather thick, obtuse, glandular within. Capsule ovate, 
included in the persistent calyx, coriaceous, two-valved, two- 
celled; valves parallel to the ultimately free placenta. Seeds 



few, rather large, oblong, subangular, convex on the back, 
hilum ventral, conspicuous concave, testa retieulately-pitted. 
JSmbryo contrary to the hilum, incurved in the axis of fleshy 
albumen ; cotyledons ovate compressed one-third the length 
and twice as broad as the terete radicle, which is slender below. 
—Brazilian and Peruvian under-shrube ; leaves alternate, quite 
entire, oblong. Cymes terminal, densely capitulous or loosely 
few-flowered, rarely reduced to a single flower ; bracts small ; 
flowers showy, violaceous, sometimes paler, tube of the corolla 
about equal to the calyx, more rarely twice or four times as long. 
—Miers, in Ann. of Nat. Hist. Ser. II., v. 249.) 

F&ANCISC8A EXDciA, Sckeidwetler. — CbxAce Frandacea.— 
Leaves oblong, or lanceolate acuminate, opaque, paler beneath ; 
branches erect, and, as well as the calyx, downy ; tube of the 
corolla curved, slightly exscrted ; cymes loose, two-, three-, or 
four-flowered; calyx an inch long, tubular, sub-inflated; pe- 
duncles half an inch long ; corolla intensely blue-purple. 

Stnomtut.— Frandscea eximia, Seheidweiler MS. Oard. 
Mag. Bot., i. 16. 



BESCRIPTION. — A somewhat erect-growing shrub, attaining three to four or five feet in 
height, and apparently having the habit of Franciscea latifolia. The leaves are oblong, or 
lanceolate, tapering to a sharp point, from three to six inches long, and an inch and a half broad, 
of a dull green colour. At the ends of the shoots and lateral branches grow the few-flowered 
cymes, which are furnished with ovate-acuminate bracts at the base of the peduncles. Cymes 
two- to four-flowered, the flowers large and showy, three inches in diameter, of a deep violet 
colour, becoming paler after expansion, as in the other cultivated species. Calyx with five 
sharp-pointed nearly equal teeth. Corolla tube somewhat exceeding the calyx, slender, curved 
near the apex ; Umb of five spreading roimded tmdulated lobes, somewhat deeper coloured 
towards the base. 

History, &c. — ^The fine species of Franciscea, which forms the subject of the annexed 
plate, is a native of Brazil ; where it was found, in the environs of Villa Franca, in the province 
of St. Paul, growing in the shady parts of the imtrod forests. It was discovered by M. Libon, 
the collector of M. de Jonghe, of Brussels, and was received by M. de Jonghe in 1847. We 
understand it has already found its way into several English gardens. 

In Belgiimi this Franciscea eximia is spoken of as the finest species of the genus yet in 
cultivation ; and we learn, also, that it proves to be a free flowerer — ^plants of the height of two 
feet and a half producing successively through the blooming season upwards of two hundred 
blossoms, of the size and colour represented in our plate. The first blossoms borne in Europe 
were produced iu March, 1849, and the original plant again commenced flowering in January, 
1850, and continued to produce blossoms till the end of Jime. Yoimg plants are also reported 
to flower freely. . 

Culture. — ^The Francisceas require to be grown in the stove. When at rest, however, 
which, in the different species, occurs at varying periods, the temperature of an intermediate 
house is high enough for them ; and from this state of rest they are excited by a gentle in- 
crease of temperature, aided by the use of mild bottom heat. They are increased by cut- 
tings of the young shoots planted in sand under bell-glasses, and plunged in a gentle heat. 
When they produce seeds, this affords another means of increase ; F. latifolia not unfrequently 
bears seeds. They should be potted in a compost of fibry peat, good mellow loam, and leaf- 
mould, in about equal parts, enough sand being added to secure the free passive of water. Of 
this element they must have but little while in a dormant state, but when growth has become 
active they will be benefited by a liberal supply, if care is taken that it does not stagnate. The 
large-leaved species seem to require the most liberal supplies of water. Several of the species 
rank amongst the most useful of winter-blooming plants. — M. 
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By ARTHUR HENFREY, Esa, F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. Georqe's Hospital. 

THE ELEMENTARY STRUCTURE OF PLANTS {Continued), 

THE last chapter (page 124) concluded with a description of the general character of the con- 
struction of the stem of Monocotyledons, and it was then pointed out that the woody skeleton, 
composed of the fihro-vascular bundles, consists of a large number of these lying loosely embedded, 
free from one another, in the soft, spongy, cellular tissue of the stem ; it was shown that these bundles 
do not undergo any important alteration after they are completely developed, and that the principal 
changes which take place in Monocotyledonous trunks, such as those of Palms, arise from the consolida- 
tion of the general cellular tissue, by its acquiring a woody consistence, through the deposit of thicken- 
ing layers in its cells, so that the fibro-vascular bundles are at last bound together, and become part 
of a solid woody mass. But this does not alter the relative position and arrangement of the various 
parts. 

It is very different with the stems of Dicotyledons. We find here that not only is the structure of 
the bundles peculiar, but that there is a new and more definite mode of arrangement ; moreover, 
that the history of their growth includes a series of additional developments, in which altogether new 
parts are produced, and which only terminate with the life of the plant. The characters of the 
Dicotyledonous stem should be studied, in the first place, in annual plants, and in the yearling shoots 
of perennials, the conditions being essentially the same. 

When we cut one of these across, we find a more distinctly marked division into regions than exists 
in the Monocotyledonous stem ; the fibro-vascular bundles do not here lie scattered through the cellular 
mass, but present a regular circle at their cut ends, surrounding and cutting off a central spongy region, 
which we recognise as the/n'M, from a second external cellular region, belonging to the bark or rind 

structures. If the stem or shoot be very young the ends of the bundles 
will much resemble those of the Monocotyledons, and will form a 
circular row, divided from one another by lines of the cellular structure, 
reaching out from the pith to the bark j when a little older they will be 
found to have acquired a somewhat triangular shape with their in- 
creased size, resembling so many wedges with the narrow ends towards 
the pith, and now by their enlargement they press upon the lines of 
cellidar stucture intervening between their sides, so as to reduce these 
to mere plates, which constitute what are called the " medullary rays.** 
The rind, enveloping the wood, has also acquired further development, 
presenting a division into several regions, each having its peculiar 
character. To make these and their relations to the inner portions 
clear, we will trace the nature of the various parts met with as we 

DIAGRAM ILLUSTlUTIliGTHK FORMATION ^^•"» "*' ^*" ""*^ "^^ xiauiuc w* w*« , n • i. 

OF A DiooTTutDONous OTEM. exaHuue them, from the pith outwards to the surtace, m a stem or 
a, pith ; 5, rind ; e, e, o, plates of shoot at the close of its first year's growth, 
cellular tissue connecting them. me. fj^i^g pj^j^ j^ composed of the nearly unaltered cellu- 
lar tissue of which the whole stem at first consisted ; 
this is surrounded by a layer of firm woody matter, 
formed of a circle of fibro-vascular bundles, arranged side by side, and dosdy 
in contact, like the staves of a cask, only parted from one another by slit-like 
openings here and there, filled up with cellular tissue, which are the remains of the 
tissue lying between them while tiiey were small and delicate ; and, as I have already t 4 ^ 
said, are called the medullary rays. The fibro-vascular bundles, when examined perprkdicular rrc- 
microscopically, are found to be composed of the following structures : — Next the 
pith lies a layer of the so-called spiral vessels, the delicate elastic strengthening 
organs, which being the first formed, lie here, immediately on the pith, of which 
they were at first the only protecting structures ; they were formerly supposed to 
have some peculiar function connected with the pith, and hence the circular sheath 
around the pith they collectively form was called the " medullary sheath ; " the 
medullary sheath, however, is merely the first-formed portion of the woody 
skeleton, developed in the growing end of the stem, while it is young and delicate, 
and, therefore, composed of spiral vessels, for the same reason tiiat the ribs of the 
leaves and leaf-stalks are — namely, to give strength combined with great fiexibility. 




dullury raya ; d, d, d^ flbro-vascular. 
or woody bundles arranged in a drole. 
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0KO88 AND PE&PBNDICtJULB; SECTIONS OF TUX 8TS1C OF 
A DICOTYLKDON, THRBB YKAB8 OLD. 

In the centre is seen the pith, a, composed of cellular 
tiwae; sorroonding it is the so-called medullary sheath, 
b ; and exterior to this are three rings of wood, each 
consisting of porous ducts, c, c, and wood-cells or fibres, 
dy d. The outermost Is pertly in the delicate state called 
cambium, and Joins the bark, the various layers of which 
are indistinct. 




To the elastic spiral structures succeed Qnniilftr and reticulated tubes, more solid forms of the same 
structures ; then comes a considerable mass of wood, properly so called, the component parts of which 
differ very much in different plants. Commonly the greater portion consists of the spindle-shaped 
wood-cells, which become more and more solid by internal 
deposits as they grow older ; while, scattered here and 
there among the wood-cells, occur large ducts or porous 
tubes, the open ends of which are often visible to the 
naked eye in wood cut across the grain. In some plants 
the wood is wholly composed of these porous ducts or 
tubes ; in others the wood-cells are large, and marked 
with pores, like the ducts. In some the wood-cells are very 
smaU, and closely packed, giving great density; and 
again, in others, loose cellular regions occur, scattered 
through the wood, giving to the stem a light and spongy 
consistence. Into the minutise of these points it is not 
worth while to enter here, although they offer a most 
interesting field of observation to the microscopist 

Toward the outer part of the wood we find the tissue 
of the fibro-vascular bundles become gradually more and 
more delicate, so that at last its cells are quite soft, and 
offer but very little resistance to external violence ; it is 
at this point that the rind peels off in stripping young 
twigs, or barking wood, and when the cells of this region 
are gorged with sap in spring, they present so little density 
of texture, that this region was supposed formerly to be 
a free space in which the thick sap or cambium flowed to 
form the new wood. It has been clearly shown, however, that the tissue extends uninterruptedly into 
the bark, and this delicate region is merely to be distinguished by the name of the cambium layer: its 
importance will be shown presently. As the wood becomes gradually more delicate towards the cam- 
bium layer, so this latter again, but more suddenly, changes outwards, and we arrive next at a new 
woody structure ; this consists of the Itber bundles, which are long bundles or strips of a firm stringy 
texture, lying opposite to and outside the fibro-vascular bundles of the wood, and forming the fibrous 
region of the bark. These bundles are composed of cells resembling those of the wood, except that 
they are exceedingly long and slei^der ; and, as they are not collected into such masses as the cells of 
the internal regions of the stem, they form tough and stringy textures instead of solid wood. They 
are well seen on the surface of the stem of the Vine or Clematis, when the outer layers of the bark 
decay so as to expose its liber in stringy shreds. The liber bundles are surrounded and imbedded in 
a layer of cellular tissue, into which the ends of the medullary rays pass out between them ; the cells 
of this layer are usually filled with green matter, and this region of the bark is the seat of an active 
vegetation, performing in young stems, and probably to some extent in old ones, similar functions to 

those of the leaves. The outside of the stem is formed at first of a 
layer of green epidermis^ the " skin ^ of the plant, which will be 
spoken of hereafter ; as it grows older, and in most plants by the 
end of the first year, it has acquired a brown colour, from the 
development of tiie corky layer, a layer of cells having thin but 
strong walls, and constituting a light, but fine and tough tissue, 
destined to protect the more delicate and more actively occupied 
structures beneath. Such is the structure of a Dicotyledonous 
stem at the close of the first year of its growth ; but its develop- 
ment does not cease here. The stem thus formed is capable of 
increasing, by a regular and gradual mode of growth, to an almost 
unlimited extent, at all events to an extent which is limited by 
external agencies alone, since the fibro-vascular region is endowed 
with a perennial vitality, which causes it i» produce new layers 
year after year so long as the other organs of the plant furnish it 
with nutriment. 
In the second spring, the cells of the cambium layer begin to multiply once more ; they dividej 
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subdivide, and expand, pushing the bark outwards, and thus form a new layer of wood all over the 
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A DICOTTLBDONOUS 8TKM FOUK TEA.R8 OLD. 

0, pith and wood of the first year ; 6, 0, and <2, layers 
of wood of the second, third, and fourth years ; e, the 
four thin layers of liher. 



surface of that formed in the preceding year, and as there is a little difference in the size or amount of 
internal deposit in the last cells of one year and the first of the next, we find a line of demarcation 
hetween each period of growth, these being the lines commonly known by the name of " annual rings.** 

At the same time the liber bundles of the bark, which 
have been pushed outwards to make room for the new 
wood, receive a new layer on their inside ; a layer which 
is very thin, often forming a mere plate, thinner than 
paper, but as reg^ular in its production as that of the 
wood ; sometimes these may be very distinctly traced, l>y 
their coming apart very readily when dry, as in the lace- 
bark trees, or in the Lime, the liber of which forms the 
material called bass, used for matting, &c. 

Each succeeding year witnesses a similar change, and 
thus the stem here acquires, simultaneously with the 
new lengths at its growing points, a new layer of thick- 
ening all over the older parts, a process which does not 
occur in Monocotyledons, or, in a few where it appears 
to do so, in a totally different way. We have said in 
each succeeding year, and used the term "annual rings,'' 
because in our temperate climate these words represent 
the truth in almost every instance ; the alternations of 
the seasons are so regular that the periods of growth are 
annual. But it is not always so in other climates, perha^^s 
not so often as has been imagined ; at all events, it is 
known that the trunks of arborescent Cactaceee present 

rings indicating periods of growth extending over several years ; and it is the same in the Cycadace^. 

On the other hand, it has been stated that a temporary interruption of growth, such as that produced 

by the loss of the greater part of the foliage early in the year, will cause two rings for that year ; 

and rings have been counted in such numbers in 

tropical trees, that we hesitate to regard them as .*^^7^S^SS^ f I f -f 

representing periods of existence so long as a year, 

and incline to believe that less marked changes 

than our alternations of winter and summer, may 

suffice in those regions to produce the alternate 

arrest and re-awaking of development. 

The roots of Dicotyledons are naturally, that 

is in plants raised from seeds and not from cut- 
tings, direct continuations of the lower end of 

the stem. Their solid structure, therefore, is 

formed of prolongations downwards of the fibro- 

vascular bundles, but these soon coalesce, and the 

pith is lost; there are no medullary rays, and 

the bark is a rind devoid of liber bundles and 

more soft and succulent than that of the stem. 

The wood of the root is increased by successive 

layers all over the old parts, simultaneously with 

the formation of the new layers in the stem; 

but the structures are much less easy to make 

out here, from their solid condition -and the 

complication arising from the tortuosities and 

close ramifications of the roots. The main chan- 
nel of absorption is through the spongy rind of the root and its younger layers of wood, up which 

the sap rises into the bark, cambium layer, and young wood of the stem. The old wood of the root, 

like that of the stem, becomes, after a time, consolidated by internal deposits into a dense structure ; 

in some trees almost into a solid mass. This older solid part of the trunk is called the duramen, or 

heart-wood ; the outer and still active layers, the alburnum, or sap-wood ; these regions often present- 
ing even a difference of colour. 
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The white space indicates the sweUing cambium layer. 
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BTRM AT THK KTVD OF THE FIFTH YEAS. 

The layers of liber are too thin to be represented in the drawing. 






PROFESSIONAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 

SUGGESTIVE HINTS ADDRESSED TO YOUNG GABJ)ENERS. 
By Mr. W. P. KEANE, Authob op the " Beauties op Subsby." 
T is wonderM to contemplate the different changes that matter undergoes — changes that are in 

active operation at all times. It goes through various modifications, resolving itself into different 
elements, but on the whole producing no increase or diminution in the matter that v^as first formed. 
To begin with ourselves : wonderful as it may seem, our bodies, when we die, will ultimately be 
nothing more than carbonic acid and ammonia. These we know are the food of plants. Our bones are 
composed of phosphate of lime, and magnesia, and chalk (the carbonate of Ume) ; carbonate of am- 
monia is volatile, and is carried into the air, to be wafted on the winds of heaven ; the bones are 
soluble, and the phosphates and carbonate of lime dissolved, and in a state of solution, are taken up by 
the roots of plants. The dust from the graveyards is transported to a distance, by the winds; the 
gases ascending from the same places, commingling with the atmosphere, are absorbed and assimilated 
by the leaves of plants, and these plants may be grain, fruits, or vegetables, fit food for the sustenance of 
man. Thus, there is one continued interchange, to preserve the uniform supply of matter to all created 
beings. The world is composed of animals, vegetables, and minerals. The atmosphere is composed of 
several gases, namely, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid. Oxygen inspired by animals is 
the cause of animal heat ; it is the supporter of combustion, and all the changes in the elements of our 
earth are affected more or less by its action. Hydrogen is an element united with oxygen in the 
formation of water. Nitrogen produced by the decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, is 
the most nutricious ingredient for all gardening purposes. The ammonia so useful to vegetation con- 
sists of six parts of hydrogen and two parts of nitrogen ; urine and stable manure are very rich in 
ammonia ,* that portion that ascends into the atmosphere is brought down with every shower of rain 
to fertilize the land. Carbon is given out by the respiration of animals ; it exists in all natural 
manures, and plants are also supplied vnth it from the atmosphere. 

How beautifiil is the harmony of Nature. Animal life depends for support upon vegetable life, and 
vegetable life is indebted to the assistance of minerals for its support They are all links in the great 
chain of universal existence. To make it more plain, man's existence is continued by the nourishment 
he receives from the flesh of animals, and from vegetables ; animals feed upon vegetables ; and vege- 
tables upon organic and inorganic substances, in a state of solution. Man and the other animals after 
death undergo changes by the action of the atmospheric agents, by which they become the food for 
plants ; and plants in a similar manner after death contribute to the support of their descendants. 
Matter undergoes various changes, its elements are re-arranged to continue the^me matter — even the 
very same weight of substance now as was in the world at the moment of its creation. 
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Medinilla Sieboldiana, Flanehon, Siebold's Medinilla {Flore des Serves, t. 482).— Nat Ord., Melasto- 
macesB § Melastomese. — Syn., M. ezimia, Siebold, not of Blume — ^A handaome stove shrub, quite Bmooth, the 
branches terete, except when very yoimg, when they are obsoletely four-imgled. The leaves are opposite, somewhat 
fleshy, entire, triple-nerved, oblong-elliptic, deep green above tinted with pale brown beneath, and attached by short 
footstalks. The flowers are numerous, in short naked divaricating panicles, which grow from the old wood ; they are 
of a waxy texture, the petals four, white tinted with rose at the base, the subglobose calyx being yellowish brown, 
and the stamens deep rose colour. From Java. Introduced to Belgimn, about 1847, by M. Van Houtte. Flowers ? 

Opuntia Salmtana, Farmmtter. Prince de Salm's Opuntia (^Bot Mag.y t 4642). — ^Nat Ord., Cactaceee j 
Opuntidffi. — ^A very pretty, slender, succulent plant, requiring an intermediate stove. It grows one to two feet 
high, of branched habit, with erect cylindrical slender branches of an ashy green colour, bearing scattered areoles 
formed of white downy tufts of wool, among which are six to eight small brown unequal spines. The flowers are 
copiously clustered about the ends of the branches, moderate-sized, the sepals gradually passing into petals ; the 
outside is red, but, when fully expanded, the ground colour of the flowers is sulphur-yellow, slightly tinted with 
rose colour and red down the centre ; the petals are obovate ; the flowers about two inches in diameter. From 
Brazil. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in September and October. Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Cyanotis vitiata, Zindley. Banded-leaved Cyanotis (Jottm. Hprt. Soe., v., 139). — Nat. Ord., CommelynaceaB. 
— Syn., Tradescantia zebrina, of gardens, — A herbaceous stove plant of small size, with ornamental foliage. The 
stems are procumbent, much branched, spreading on the ground, or hanging over the edges of the pots or baskets 
in which it is grown; they are more or less tinged with purple. The loaves are oblong-oval, obUque at the base, 
purple beneath, dark purplish green above, with two longitudinal silvery bands, and hairy sheathing petioles. 
The flowers are small, inconspicuous, purple, appearing for a long time one after another, from within a couple 
of terminal bracts, of which one resembles the ordinary leaves except in being stalkless, the other is shorter and 






NEW AMD RARE PLANTS. 

boat-shaped. It is a pretty plant for planting on bare surfaces of soil in hothouses, or for hanging over baskets or 
pots in which other plants are suspended. Native country unknown. Introduced before 1848. Flowers in 
spring and sununer, or throughout the year. 

Akgrscum TOLESSy lAndley. Greenish-flowered Angnecum {Paxt. Fl. Oard.^ i., 25). — Nat Ord., OrchidaoesB 
§ Yandece-SarcanthidesD. — A noble-looking stove epiphyte with an erect rooting stem, and flaccid glaucous dis- 
tichous leaves of a broad strap-shaped form. The flowers grow on erect spikes about two feet long ; the sepals 
and petals are narrow, lance-^aped, greenish ; the lip is subrotund, with the apex convolute and cuspidate, white, 
conspicuously tinged with green. From the Isle of Bourbon. Introduced in 1847. Flowers in winter or spring. 

ANioozAinnsofi tybianthina, Sooker. Tyrian-purple Anigozanthos {Bot Mag, t 4607). — Nat Ord., Hiemo- 
doraceee. — A handsome greenhouse perennial, with a short thick woody caudex, and a leafy stem, three to five feet 
high, simple, and hoary with downy tomentum. The root leaves are a foot long, linear, striated, equitant, pale green, 
the edges scabrous. The flowers grow in dose one-sided spikes, upon the terminal branches of the paniculated stem ; 
they consist of a long curved tube, swollen at the base, and divided into half-a-dozen pointed segments, and as well 
as the stalks are clothed with a dense wool of the richest Tyrian purple ; they are glabrous and straw-coloured on 
the inner surface. From Australia : south-west of the Swan River settlement Not yet introduced. Flowers ? 

PhiIiOdendron psrtusum, Kunth and Bouehe. Bored-leaved Philodendron {Attn, de Gand., v., 252).— Nat 
Ord., Araceae { Caladieae. — ^A fine-looking stove herbaceous perennial, having a climbing rhizome, furnished with 
cordate sub-rotundate ovate pinnatifid coriaceous leaves, three to four feet long, and remarkable from being pierced 
with small holes ; the divisions of these leaves are broadly linear, obliquely acuminate, and hookedi The spa- 
dix is unknown. From Guatemala. Introduced to Berlin, by M. "Warzcewitz in 1849. Flowers ? 

Anthitsium AiKENXTM, Kunth and Bouehe. Pleasing Anthurium (Ann. de Gand., v. 185). — Nat Ord., Oron- 
tiaceae § Orontieas. — A stove pesennial, with short straight rooting stems, furnished with oblong acuminate leaves, 
rounded at the base, nine inches long, and penninerved ; the petioles are about six inches long. The scape is three 
to four inches long, bearing the ovate-oblong sharply-pointed suboordate spathe, which is green, with purple at 
the apex, where it is revolute ; the spadix is about as thick as a quill. From Caraccas. Introduced to Berlin by 
M. Moritz about 1847. Flowers hi September. 

Obbbonia iridxfolia, Lindley. Iris-leaved Oberonia {Bot. Mag., t 4517).— Nat Ord., Orchidaoes § Ma- 
laxeae-Iiparidffi. — Syn., Cymbidium iridifolium, Boxburgh; Malaxis ensiformis, Smith. — A small unattractive 
stove epiphyte, with a few broad ensiform leaves, and a spike of innumerable dense small flowers of a pale 
yellowish flesh-colour ; the flower spike, except in colour, looks like a stumpy raf s taiL From India, Oeybn, and 
Otaheite. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in winter. Boyal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Mbteosidbbos btjxipolia, Allan Cunningham. Box-leaved Metrosideros (Bot. Mag. t 4515).— Nat Ord., 
Myrtacese } Leptospermeae. — ^^'of the New Zealanders. — A neat box-like branching shrub, " in its native country 
scandent and rooting like Ivy." The leaves are disposed in four rows, numerous, small, almost sessile, elliptio or 
ovate-rotundate, dark gre«Q and glossy on the upper surface, somewhat paler and hoary beneath, the texture leathery ; 
except in being blunter, they have much the appearance of those of a small leaved myrtle. The flowers grow from 
the axils of the terminal leaves, ajwuming the appearance of small leafy heads ; they are small and whitish. From 
New Zealand : forests of Wangaroa, Introduced before 1848. Flowers in August Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Haxba Victorub, Drummond. Royal Hakea (Lond. Joum. Botamf). — ^Nat Ord., R^teaceae § Folliculares. — 
A remarkably splendid evergreen greenhouse shrub, in its native country growing frt>m twdve to fourteen 
feet in height, with white velvety stems and buds. The leaves, which are jagged and sinuated, are from six to 
eight inches long. The most conspicuous parts are the richly variegated bracts, which, on plants three or four 
years old, are borne in regular whorls, each whorl from seven to nine inches in height, formed of five rows, each 
containing five bracts ; the lowest bracts are the broadest, and measure from four to five inches, the whole breadth 
being about ten inches ; they decrease in size upwards, the uppermost being only four inches across in their whole 
breadth. Each whorl is a year's growth after the plant begins to flower ; the first year they are yellowish-white 
in the centre, the veins, and the teeth ; the second year what was white becomes golden yellow ; the third year 
what was yellow becomes rich orange ; and the fourth year blood-red ; the green, light and luminous the first 
year, varies annually to deeper shades. Flowers not described. From Australia : near Mount Barren. Intro- 
duced about 1847. Flowers? Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

AcBOPBRA ARMENiACA, LindUg. Apricot-coloured Acropera (Paxt. Fl. Gard., i 94).— Nat Ord., Orchidaceae 
§ Yandeae-Maxillaridoe. — A curious and pretty stove epiphyte. The pseudo-bulbs and leaves are not described. 
The flowers grow in pendent, loose, many-flowered racemes, and are rather large, and coloured like the sunny side 
of a ripe Apricot ; the sepals are apiculate, the lateral ones oblique with the apex rounded ; the petals are free, 
half as long as the column ; the point of the lip free, undivided, and flat From Nicaragua. Introduced, by M. 
Warcewitz, in 1849. Flowers in summer. Sir P. M. Egerton, Bart. 

Camfanttla N0BILI8, ALBA, Van ffoutte. White noble Bellflower (Flore dee Serresy t 563).— Nat Ord., 
Campanulaces § CampanulesB. — ^A fine hardy herbaceous plant, raised from the Campanula nobilis, introduced to 
Europe by Mr. Fortune, fertilized by C. punctata. It has the habit and appearance of the original Chinese plant, 
but has advantageously exchanged the dingy purple of the blossoms of that kind, for a tolerably pure white, which 
is dotted over with small violet specks. A Belgian garden variety, raised by M. Van Houtte. Introduced in 
Flowers in the summer months. 





Caitleta labiata, pitTTA, Ztndley, Blotched ruby-lipped Cattleya {Faxt, Fl, Oord., i., t 24) : 

Cattlbta labiata, alba, Lindley. White ruby-lipped Catfleya {Faxt, Fl, Oard.j i., t 24).--Nat Ord., 
OrchidaoesB § Epidendrese-Leeliadse. The above are two fine and distinct yarieties of the well known C. labiata, 
from which, according to Dr. Lindley, C. Mossub does not differ specifically ; indeed, there are numeroua imported 
yarieties of this, as of some other orchids. The stems of these plants are between club-shaped and spindle-shaped ; 
the leayee oblong, soUtaiy ; the spathe as long as the peduncle ; the sepals linear-lanceolate, acute ; the petals 
much broader, wayy ; the lip oboyate, crisped, wayy, and emarginate. The yar. pieta has very large rosy Ulac 
flowers, which are blotched with brighter rose ; the lip deep ridi crimson, blotched towards the edge ; grown by 
« J. J. Blandy, Esq. The yar. alha is white, except the lip, which is crimson, broken and blotched towards the margin, 
where it is white ; grown at Syon. From BraziL Introduced about 1848. Flowers in simimer. 

GoBDONiA JAyAMicA, BoUUaon. Javanese Gordonia {Bot, Mag.^ t. 4539). — ^Nat Ord., Temstromiacese. — ^A 
branched, evergreen, stove shrub, with the aspect of a tea plant The branches are terete, the leaves alternate, 
elliptic-lanceolate, leathery, and quite entire. The flowers grow singly on solitary pedundes, axillary from the 
base of most of the upper leaves, which peduncles bear two or three deciduous, spathulate, green bracts below the 
calyx ; the flowers consist of five obovate, white petals, and are scarcely two inches in diameter. From Java : 
probably in the mountains. Introduced in 1848. Flowers in August and September. Messrs. RoUisson of Tooting. 

Fo&TLANDiA PLATANTHA, Hooker, Broad-flowcrcd Portlandia {Bot. Mag., t 4634). — ^Nat Ord., Cinchonacead 
§ Cinchonese. — ^A fine showy stove, evergreen, glabrous shrub, of erect branching habit. The leaves are large, 
opposite with very short stalks, elliptic-obovate, somewhat leathery, and of a full glossy green. The flowers grow 
singly on short stalks from the axils of the leaves, often opposite ; the calyx has four spreading, leafy, lanceolate 
lobes ; the corolla is white, broadly and shortly funnel-shaped, approaching to bell-shaped ; five-ribbed, with a 
limb of five spreading, ovate lobes, with revolute margins. It has been grown as a fljie variety of P. grandiflora, 
but is distinct from that species \ the flowers not being half the length, and much more freely produced. From the 
West Indies ? Introduced before 1860. Flowers all summer, '* almost always in blossom.'' Messrs. Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co., of Exeter. 

Rhododendron cinnamombum, Cunninghami, Lindley, Cunningham's White Rhododendron {Paxt. FL 
Oard., i., t. 16). — ^Nat, Ord., EricaceiB § Rhododendreee. — ^A splendid hardy evergreen shrub, raised from. R. cinna- 
momeum crossed with R. marimum. The flower heads are large, and the flowers pure white, beutifully contrast- 
ing with the dark purple spotting on the upper segment of the corolla. It is stated to be quite hardy. A garden 
hybrid, raised, about 1848, by Mr. Cunningham, of Liverpool. Flowers in May. 

Rhododendron ponticum, Ysrvaeneanum florb-plbno. Van Houtte. Yervaene's double Rhododendron 
{Fhre det SerreSy t 492). — ^Nat. Ord., Ericacese { Rhododendree. — ^A fine hardy shrub, remarkable among the 
Rhododendrons for its semi-double blossoms^ which are produced in large depressed dense pyramidal heads or 
corymbs ; the colour is a pale lilac-purple, the upper segment of the corolla marked with scattered yellow spots. 
A Belgian garden'ivariety of some merit 

DiANTHUS CRUENTUS, Fischer. Blood-red Dianthus {Flore dea Serres, t 488). — ^Nat Ord., Caryophyllaceee § 
Sileneie. — A very pretty hardy perennial, very smooth except on the petals. The leaves are produced in crowded 
tufts, and are connate at the base, lanceolate-linear, drawn out to a long sharp point. The flowering stems are 
simple, frt>m one to two feet high, terminated by a nearly globular contracted cyme, consisting of a crowded mass 
of bracts and flowers ; the bracts scarious, rusty, and long pointed ; the flowers about an inch across, consisting of 
five distinct, rhomboid, wedge-shaped, toothed petals, of a vivid carmine, having a few violet hairs at the base ; 
the projecting stamens are of a greyish lead-colour. Supposed to come from Siberia, or the Caucasus. Intro- 
duced to Belgium, in 1849, frt)m St Petersburgh. Flowers in summer. M. Van Houtte, of Ghent 

Onciditjm sbssilb, Lindley. Sessile Oncid {Faxt. Fl. Oard., i., t 21). — ^Nat Ord., Orchidaces { VandeiB- 
Brassidffi. — ^A pretty stove epiphyte, with oblong, compressed, pseudo-bulbs, which bear two strap-shaped, blunt, 
papery leaves, shorter than the scape, which bears a panided raceme of flowers. These are yellow, very faintly 
spotted about the centre with pale cinnamon colour ; the sepals and petals are conformable, oblong obtuse, aU 
sessile, that is wanting the claw so generally characteristic of Oncids ; the lip is eared, dilated at the end, and 
retuse. From Santa Martha. Introduced in 1847. Flowers in spring. Duke of Northumberland. 

Lelium Waluchiantjm, Schultes. Dr. Wallich's Lily {Faxt. Fl. Oard.y i., 120).— Nat Ord., LiliacesB § 
Tulipese. — Syn., L. longiflorum, Wallieh. — ^A noble, hardy, bulbous perennial, growing with a tall slender stem 
(? three to four feet high), two-thirds of which are thickly furnished with long, narrow, linear leaves, the upper- 
most drawn out into a linear point. The flowers are large, eight inches in length, the tube long and narrow, 
gradually widening into the ample spreading limb ; they are creamy white and very fragrant : in the wild plants 
generally two or three at the top of the stems, but sometimes only one, as in the examples which have been bloomed 
in cultivation. It appears to bo very near L. longiflorum. From the north of India : Almorah. Introduced, by 
Major Madden, in 1860. Flowers towards the end of summer. Botanic Gardens, BelfSast, and Glasnevin, Ireland. 

Haksa cucullata, R Brown. Cucullate-leaved Hakea {Bot. Mag., t 4628).— Nat Qrd., Proteacess § Fol- 
liculares. — An erect growing and ornamental evergreen greenhouse shrub, four or five feet in height, with round, 
pale brown, very downy branches, and large alternate leathery leaves, which are heart-shaped, or between kidney 
and heart-shaped ; stalkless, concave, waved, and minutely toothed at the margin ; the colour is glaucous green. 
The flowers grow in copious clusters in the axils of the upper leaves, and are seated in the hollow formed between 
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them and the stem ; they &re red, formed of four imequal, linear, glabrous sepals, bearing anthers on their spathu- 
late apex, and have very long styles ; these flowers are individually small, compared with other parts of the plant, 
but are rather showy from their number, and compact arrangement. From Australia. Introduced about 1846. 
Flowers in spring. Boyal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Stylidium MUCBONiroLiUM, SondcT. Bristle-leaved Stylidium {Bot. Mag.^ t 4538).— Nat. Ord., Stylidiaceae 

— ^A very pretty greenhouse herbaceous perennial, with wiry roots, and tufted 
stems two or three inches long, copiously furnished with glabrous spreading 
linear-subulate leaves, which are each tipped with setaceous mucro. The 
B<iapes are terminal, six or eight inches high, bearing a compact oval panicle 
of numerous bright yellow flowers, the segments of which are marked with a 
conspicuous zigzag line around the mouth ; these segments are of nearly equal 
size, and of a somewhat ovate figure. From 
Australia : Swan River colony. Introduced 
in 1848. Flowers in the latter partof summer. 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. 

Stylidium 8AXiPRAOOiDE8,XiiMfl^. Saxi- 
frage-like Stylidium {Bot. Mag., t. 4529).— 
Nat Ord., StylidiaceaB.— Syn., S. assimile, 
Bmtham. — A pretty greenhouse, perennial, 
herbaceous plant, bearing rosulate tufts of 
densely imbricated, spreading, linear leaves, 
wbich are somewhat incurved, acute, ending 
in a long hair or bristle, and fringed on the 
margin with short scabrous hairs ; the colour 
yellow-green tinged with reddish-purple. 
The flower scapes grow from, the centre of 
the tufts, ten inches or a foot high, bearing 
s simple raceme of eight or ten blossoms, 
which are (comparatively) large, creamy 
yellow, the column knee-jointed and red ; 
the flowers consist (apparently) of foxir 
^reading segments, two of whidi are larger 
than the others ; the upper part of the scape, 
pedicels, ovary, calyx, and the outside of the 
corolla, are clothed with short glandular 
huirs. From Australia : Swan River. In- 
troduced about 1848. Flowers in summer. 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. 

CuPHBA lONEA, AlpK Be CandoUe.— 

The plant, which is cultivated in gardens, 

both in England and on the Continent, 

as the C. platycentra, having been found 

to differ from the plant so named by Mr. 

Bentham, Professor De Candolle has 

given it the name of C. ignea, from the 

beautiful colour of its flowers, which is 

preserved oven in the herbarium. 







1. Stylidium uaiflragcideM. 2. Stylidium mucronifolium, 

Catasetum PTMBRiATUM, Zifidlet/ (see vol. i., 176). — According to Dr. lindley {Paxt. Fl. Oard.) the Myan- 
thus fimbriatus, Morrm, described at the page above quoted, is a species of Catasetum. 

Capanea orandiplora, Decaime (see p. 35). — Dr. Lindley, in PaxtorCs Flower Garden, writes the generic 
name of this fine plant Campanea. Dr. Plandion, in Van Houtt/e Flore dee Serrea (quoting Decaisne in the 
Bevue HortieoU, where the name was first published) writes it as we have done above. 
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SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 

Nat. Ordety CARYorwruLACisJB,. 



linear, more rarely lanceolate or oblong; flowers terminal, 
solitary or cymosely panicled, corjinboee, fascicled or crowded 
into heads. 

Sectf Ca&tophtllum. — Flowers solitary, or many together, 
crowdcdly arranged in simple or compound cjrmes, now and then 
collected into bunches, with a many-leaved, herbaceous, univer- 
sal involucre, or none. Calyx cylindrical, herbaceous, papery 
or parchment-like, striately many-nerved, embraced by two or 
more herbaceous or parchmcnt-Iike, imbricated bracts at the 
base, entire or very rarely split in fh>nt. Corolla salver-shaped, 
the linear claws of the petals dilated into the limb.— Herbs 
or under shrubs.— (JF«rf/icA<»r, Gen. Plants 5244). 

DXAMTHVS Cakyophyllcs, Lititums.— Clovc Pink. Stem 
branched, flowers solitary ; calycine scales (bracts) four, very 
short, ovate, rather mucronate ; petals verj' broad, beardless ; 
leaves linear, awl-shaped channelled, glaucous. 

Far. flore-pleno.— The double state of the Clove Pink, in- 
cludes the florists' vtrieties of Carnation. 

Carm ATiONS.— 1 . Puxley^a Emperor. 

2. Puxley*9 Jenny Lind. 

8. Barrenger'a Duke of Devonshire. 




GExnciuc CnAaACTsn.— DianthuB, lAnnceua. Calyx embraced 
at the bottom by two or more imbricated bracts, very rarely 
without bracts ; tube cylindrical, or sometimes clavate or tur- 
binate, five-toothed. Corolla of five petals, inserted hypogy- 
nously at the apex of the distinct stalk-like or cup-shaped car- 
pophore; claws linear, elongated; limbs crenate, dentate, or 
laciniate, very rarely entire, naked or bearded at the base. 
Stamens ten, inserted with the petals ; filaments, filiform ; an- 
thers two-celled, bursting longitudinally. Ovary one-celled; 
otmles numerous, inserted on a thick central columella, amphi- 
tropous; styles two, filiform, stigmatic on the inside. Oap~ 
sules papery, cylindrical or oblong, one-celled, bursting ftom 
the summit down to the middle by four teeth or valves. Seeds 
numerous, horizontally or obliquely imbricated on the thickish 
central oolunm, oval or oblong, depressed, rather convex on the 
back, the margin thickened on the face, more or less distinctly 
keeled, hilum central. Embryo exoentric in farinaceous albu- 
men, parallel to the hilum, approached to the back ; cotyledons 
plano-convex ; radicle terete, produced, in-egular. — Herbs or 
shrubs growing in Europe and Northern Asia, more rarely in N. 
America and the Cai>e of Good Hope ; stems articulated with 
knots ; leaves opposite, mostly connate at the base, grass-like, 

BESCRIPTION. — ^For the very splendid Carnations represented in the accompanying plate, 
we are indebted to Mr. Turner, of the Royal Nursery, Slough, who kindly forwarded thera 
to us from the Great trial Exhibition at Derby, 
where each took the leading prize in its class. 
Jenny Lind, the crimson Bizarre, was raised 
by the veteran J. L. Puxley, Esq., Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire, in 1848. It is, in Florist's 
phraseology, a very true marker, of good con- 
stitution, winters exceedingly well, and will 
carry several blooms upon a plant large enough 
for exhibition in any stand. The colours 
are remarkably rich, richer than in any crim- 
son Bizarre at present in cultivation. It 
has been matched, we are informed, for £50, 
against Haines' Black Diamond, a flower of 
which we have a drawing ; and they are to be 
shown next season. Emperor, scarlet Bizarre, 
was also raised by Mr. Puxley in 1848, and is a 
remarkably large and showy kind, of good habit 
and free growth. It is a feet worth recording 
that Mr. Puxley, though an extensive grower, 
has only two kinds in his garden which were 
not raised by himself. Duke of Devonshire, 
scarlet flake, is a seedling of Mr. Barrenger's of 
St. Cuthbert's, Bedford, and is a very evenly 
marked and excellent flower, rather small in 
our specimen, but still a fine flower. It is said 
to be of good constitution and very free. 

Culture. — ^The following remarks on pre- 
paring compost for Carnations are from the pen 
of a very successful cultivator, J. W. Newhall, 
Esq., of Woolwich, and we doubt not will be 
found interesting : — " It will soon be time to 
mix the compost for the next year's potting of Carnations, &c, 
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THE POTENTILLA: ITS CULTURE AND PROPERTIES. 

about two thirds good staple loamy soil, preferring the turfy top spit, with one third of 
rotten cow or stable dung, adding about one measure of drift sand or other sharp grit to ten 
measures of the above. 

Those who are in the vicinity of rivers, mill heads, or other streams or sluices will find 
that the mud or alluvial deposit of such watercourses will be a most excellent substitute for 
maiden loam. We have grown our plants in the mud which is of necessity periodically 
cleaned out of the ditches in Plumstead marshes, for some few years with success, much 
better than we ever did in any loam we have been able to obtain in our neighbourhood. 

This mud is ftdl of reeds and other aquatic plants, and when thrown up high and dry, 
those plants soon decay, and when thoroughly reduced to soil is not to be in any way dis- 
tinguished from a fine fat hazel loam. Certain friends of ours also, who live on the banks of 
the Ravensboume, have for many years used the alluvial mud, the cleansing of a mill-head, 
and it is impossible to grow Carnations finer than they do. 

One hint on winter potting : do not make a hole in the soil in the pot, and so, as is too much 
the practice, plant with the roots in a perpendicular direction, but drawing shallow hollows 
on the sur£sice, spread the roots as horizontally as possible, and after drawing the earth over 
them press it gently but firmly down in that position." — ^A. 

THE PROPERTIES OF THE CARNATION. 

First. The flower should be not less than two and a half inches across. 

Second. The guard or lower petals, not less than six in number, must be broad, thick, and smooth 
on the outside, free from notch or serrature, and lap over each other sufficiently to form a circular 
roseate flower, the more round the outHne the better. 

Third. Each row of petals should be smaller than the row immediately under it; there should not 
be less than five or six rows of petals laid regularly, and the flower should rise and form a good bold 
centre or crown ; and in quantity should form half a ball. 

Fourth. The petals should be stifle, and slightly cupped. 

Fifth. The ground should be pure snow-white, without specks of colour. 

Sixth. The stripes of colour should be clear and distinct, not running into one another, nor confused, 
but dense, smooth at the edges of the stripes, and well defined. 

Seventh. The colours must be bright and clear, whatever they may be ; if there be two colours, the 
darker one cannot be too dark, or form too strong a contrast with the lighter. With scarlet the 
perfection would be a black ; with pink there cannot be too deep a crimson ; with lilac, or light purple, 
the second colour cannot be too dark a purple. 

Eighth. If the colours run into the white and tinge it, or the white is not pure, the fault is very 
great; and pouncy spots or specks are highly objectionable. 

Ninth. The pod of the bloom should be long and large, to enable the flower to bloom without 
bursting it ; but this is rare ; they generally require to be tied about half way, and the upper part of 
the calyx opened down to the tie of each division ; yet there are some which scarcely require any 
assistance, and this is a very estimable quality. — Glenny's Properties of Flowers. 




THE POTENTILLA: ITS CULTURE AND PROPERTIES. 
By Mr. G. GLENNY. F.H.S. 

THIS showy perennial stands a fair chance of being << elevated to the rank of a florist's flower, " and 
if a few of oar growers of hardy subjects would set about raising seedlings, we should soon have 
large round flowers without indentation, and distinct variations in the colours. Mr. Hopwood of 
Twickenham once found among his bed of PotentiUas the remarkable variety called Hopwoodiana — 
one of the most showy of the fiimily ; bat he never could discover whether it was a seedling or a 
sport from one of the varieties already in the collection. We incline to think it was a seedling, be- 
cause its forpi and size were both superior to most of the varieties known before. Had this plant been 
produced by any one of our known florists, or been exhibited in its seedling state, or before it wa^ 
let out at the Horticultural shows, it had been a little fortune. As it was, it produced but little; it 






THE PELARGONIUM HOUSE. 

was let out perhaps, at double the price of the common ones, but there was no demand. The trade 
had it by degrees, and it continued a marketable plant. It is even now one of the best, if not the very 
best, we have, although we believe Mr. Plant, of Cheadle, has raised some that will come up with it 

The Potentilla is one of those perennials which give but little trouble. The border need not be pre- 
pared differently from ordinary perennial borders. It should not be too stiff, because that agrees with 
very few ; and it should not be too rich, as that would promote large growth and little flower. There 
is a good choice of varieties for a beginner. Some of the best are : — Insignis, which is yellow ; 
Brilliant, a rich scarlet ; Plantii, a scarlet border, with yellow centre, very distinct and showy ; Gar- 
nerianum, primrose blotched with rose; Thomasii, rich yellow; Hopwoodiana, pink and white; 
Russelliana, crimson scarlet; McNabiana, crimson and white; Menziesii, rich crimson; Formosa, rose; 
Atrosanguinea, deep crimson; O^Brienii, orange; and Kubra aurantia, red and orange. Nothing 
would look better than a bed of these neatly arranged as to colours ; and we should certainly confine 
ourselves to a few of the best, and most remarkable; for instance : Hopwoodiana, which we think at 
the top of the list; the best yellow, either Thomasii, or Insignis; McNabiana; Rubra aurantia; 
Plantii; Brilliant; Gameriana; and O'BrieniL They must have plenty of room or they are apt to be 
drawn up too much. Let them be in an open situation, to keep them within moderate growth, and of 
good habit. They are propagated by parting the roots, but tiiey do very well two or three seasons 
without parting if they have abundance of room. If they are placed on a diversified perennial bor- 
der, they must not have tall plants close to them ; and they must be occasionally denuded of their 
withering leaves, and cleansed of slugs, earwigs, and other vermin, which always harbour in their 
thick bottom foliage. When they are parted you must be careful to have a fail portion of root to each 
piece separated from the old plant; and they must be well watered in when the separated peioes are 
planted. 

The seed may be sown in a common border, and when they are large enough to handle, they may 
be planted out a foot apart in a store-bed till they flower, when every one that is not better than we 
possess already, should be thrown away as soon as it comes into bloom. 

Properties, — ^The Potentilla should have round flowers, free frt)m indentation, thick in the petal, 
smooth on the edge, and quite flat ; the colour distinct, and if two colours, the contrast very decided ; 
no green to be seen beyond the edge of the flower. 

The plant should be dwarf and shrubby ; the main flower stalks short, but the footstalks long 
enough to keep the flowers from touching each other ; without leaves on the stems. Foliage bright 
green ; flowers abundant, clear of the foliage, but no more. 

It follows from this that long straggling stalks throwing up the flowers in a straggling way like 
many of the species, with bunches of foliage about them, and mops of confined flower bads opening 
one or two at a time ; as well as flowers with great division in the outline, forming almost a five- 
leaved ''wind-mill," with the five petals small in proportion to the plant, and scanty in numbers according 
to the quantity of foliage, must be bad. There are some of the PotentiUas little or no better than 
weeds. It behoves any one therefore to see all of them before they condenm any ; for if a man's 
opinion of the flower were foimded on two or three of the worst sorts, the very name would deter 
him from trying those unseen. Certain it is that the plant has become unpopular among a large 
class, who never saw the better ones, but decided upon the merits of the fietmily by the qualities of 
two or three members, that are really not worth a place in English gardens. 



THE PELARGONIUM HOUSE.* 

By W. P. AYRES, C.M.H.S., Brooklaicds, BLACtHEATH, Kent. 

F the object in constructing the Pelargonium house is only to grow the plants to the greatest pos- 
sible perfection, then a house of very simple form will be sufficient ; but if it is deemed advisable 
to build a house, which, in addition to being suitable, shall also show the plants, when they are grown, 
to the greatest advantage, then some little consideration is necessary. 

Of course a house that is suitable for the ordinary Pelargoniums, would also do for the fancy kinds. 
Such houses as we see then among the London exhibitors — ^who are, doubtless, the best cultivators in 
the world — are very simple in construction, being low lean-tos, with a front platform, and a stage 
within three feet of, and placed at an angle of inclination, so as to run parallel with the glass, and 
thus bringing all the plants the same distance from it. These houses, in some cases, are heated by 



* From The Fancy Pelargonium now in the press. 
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hot-water ; but those in which Mr. Ck)ck, of Chiawick, grows his plants, and also those used by Mr. 
Parker of Roehampton, Mr. Gaines, Mr. Catleugh, and others, are heated by the common flue. After 
this, it is unnecessary to say fiinything in advocacy of the flue; we have proof that it will answer ; but 
as hot- water pipes are neater, those who have the means may use them. Ventilation is secured by the 
sliding sashes, and also all round the house by the front and end lights, and thus a current of air is 

secured at all times. In Mr. Beck's 
houses at Isleworth, and also in all our 
own plant-houses, provision is made for 
admitting air in bad weather through 
apertures near the heating apparatus, 
thus warming the air before it passes 
among the plants — a thing of great im- 
portance in frosty weather, and during 
the prevalence of east or nortii-east 
winds. Nothing is more injurious to soft- 
wooded plants of all kinds than cold 
draughts of dry air — its efiect is that of 
drying the tissue of the plants, thus 
taming the foliage brown, and render- 
ing the plants what cultivators term 
*^ foxy ;" but if the air is both warmed 
and moistened before it comes in con- 
tact with the plants, no such injury can 
be done, and two great points are gained, 
viz., abimdance of air at all times, and 
that in a suitable condition to benefit 
the plants. 

From the preceding remarks it will 
be seen that the main requisites in 
growing Pelargoniunys are, first that 
the plants be placed as near as possible 
to the glass at all seasons ; and, secondly, 
that they be freely ventilated, taking 
care in cold weather that the air is in 
proper condition, both as to tempera- 
ture and humidity, before it comes in 
contact with the plants. We have yet 
only been considering houses, in so £Br as 
their utility is concerned ; we shall now 
go a step further, and see whether a 
house cannot be made useM, and at the 
same time somewhat ornamental, and 
that too without any material increase . 
in the expense of construction. 

Now it will not, we suspect, be dis- 
puted, that of all forms for a plant-house 
the span-roofed one is the best ; inas- 
much as it admits light freely on all 
sides, and in addition admits of free ventilation in unfavourable weather, on the side opposite to the 
current of air at the time. We, therefore, recommend as the most suitable construction, a house run- 
ning north and south, twenty-four feet long and eighteen feet wide, with a platform round the sides 
three feet wide, and a stage in the centre of the house six feet wide, thus leaving room for a path 
round the house three feet wide. Such a house is represented by the annexed engraving, and it is 
six feet high on the sides, and ten feet high in the centre, and the ends being hipped, the plants are 
in all parts as near to the glass as is necessary. 

It may, and no doubt will, be objected to a span-roofed house by soinc, that for purposes of exhi- 
bition it is necessarj' that the flowers be brought to a face, that is, all to stand the same way. To some 
extent this is true ; but at the same time it must be recollected, that when plants come to be judged for 
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Refsrsmcb to Plan. 

a, Platform ; b. Path ; c, Hot-water apparatus ; d^ Ventilatora ; 0, Purlins to 

support rafters. 
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superladve cnltivOrtion and perfection in eyery partf it ie posHible that tho plants will be r^uired to be 
all face, tliat is perfect on all sides i and tbua one-i^idGd plants will bo no longer tolerated. The tiino 
will oome, and that before many yeara are past, when plants will be judged for perfoct cultivation, 
poeaiblj in single row», so that tkey maj be seen on all sides, and then those v?ho grow them in i8|ian- 
roofed houscasT will find that they were irise in time. The mechanisni of plants manufactured, though 
necessary to some extent, wc only care for, so far as it ia instrumental in bringing rnde growth into 
i^jmmctrical forms ; but it is quite certain that a plant to be perfect^ must be furnished alike on all Eide% 
and thifl can only be effected by all aidea being aUko exposed to light ; liierefore, a Bpan-roofed house is 
the only Sarm of honae in which such an object can be attained. 

In the hoxme represented by the annexed engraving, wo have studied to combine eeonomy with 
BuitabiKty ; and we imagine, if our dii^ctions are followed, it may be built very much cheaper than 
such houses are genemlly t^nstrnctcd* The great expense of all horticultural building, of a plain de- 
scription, is not the materials, but the labour ; and hence, to diminifth tlie labour, ia to secnrc a great 
saving. Now, in all greenhouses tlic expense of making the sashes is the principal one, aa they take 
considerable time. We, therefore, propose to do away with the aaahes, except in so far a» they are 
neceaaary for ventilation, and to glo^se the other part of the roof as a fixture. From the plan of the 
half of the roof, Fig. 2, it will be seen 
that the ends are hipped, and that a 
purlin e e,iB introduced longitudinally, 
and &om tiie purlin to the ridge of the 
roof, light rafters arc placed to aup- 
port the aaahes. These are made to 
slide by means* of cords and pulleys j 
and to guide them, and likewise keep 
them m tJieir places, small grooved 
brass wheels arc let into the aashcs, and 
so 04 to work upon the astragals below 
them. The wood-eut explains the plan 
so well, it is not necessary for ua to dwell upon the -subject here, aa any builder of ordinary penetration 
will readily see how such a houae should be constructed. Ventilation is secured by the end and side- 
lights, as well as by the ventOators d^ which are nine inches deep and eighteen inches long« The 
house may be heated eitJier by the hot- water pipea c c, or a flue may he buUt in the some place, but 
then one doorway must be abandoned, so as to carry the flue round the hou^. The house itself, if 
only for the sake of appearance, should be elevated ten or fifteen inches above the surrounding soili 
and it may be entered by a step or two at each end. The advantages of this arrangement, in addition 
to cheapness, 18 superior lightness, as, instead of heavy i^afters, and considerable shade, evety three or 
four feet, with the exception of the main supporter^j have nothing more than astragals or aash- 
bars introduced. 

For the internal fittiugB we should prefer slate, and would raise the plants when necessary by 
inverted pots. One row of specimen plants woidd be grown round the sides, and three rows by using 
the inverted pots ujion the centre stage. The expense of such a house as wo have deetril^cd, should 
not exceed, if glazed with thebcr^t sheet glass in large squares, JCTO ; and a nurseryman doing his own 
work, would build it for considerably less. The quality of glase we should rceonunend would be good 
crown [ but, if properly attended to, we see no objection to good sheet : under it plants may require a 
little more shade, but the plants in a Pelargonium house will not sustain any injury after the end of 
March, if the house is covered permanently with the hexagon netting — which will also ser^'e to «xclode 
the bees. 
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A FURTHER GLANCE AT MODERN FLOWER- GARDENS. 

By Mr- R. ERRTNGTON, C.M,H.S., GAuoENEa to Sin. P, Eoerton, Bart., Oulton Park, 
AVING dealt with clumsy or unwieldy forma amongst flowers^ aa connected with the parterre, I 
may now b^ permission to refer to some plaiits possessing the opposite quality of elegance and 
gracefulness. 

Every one admires the neatness and lightsomcness of the old Liatris apicata \ a prettier object cim 
aeareely be conceived, when nicely gi'own. The old Cliclone barbota, too, a plant admired by most: 
what elegance a plant of this peeping hc^re and there an^jng the grosser and flat-headed herbacooua 
J^^ " — — ^ ■ — - -- " 
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plants imparts ! The small-flowered Antherieam» too (Liliastram P), a plant altogether dressy and chaste 
looking. Verbenas of the taller kinds, neatly tied np, are of excellent habit The lighter foliaged 
Phloxes, too, such as Van Houttii, and such Veronicas as the white spicata, incana, camea, incar- 
nata, &c., have much elegance. Let such forms as these be compared with coarse Asters, Rudbeckias, 
Tradescantias, Aconitoms, Pulmonarias, and a host of other heavy-leaved and flat-headed flowers, and 
it will be obvious that form or habit has.much to do with the beauty of the parterre. I do not mention 
these plants as worthy of utter r^ection — iJaJB is a matter of fiancy ; but merdy by contrast to throw 
light on the subject, and to point to the propriety <^ having what I call transition scenery — ^before 
alluded to — ^to which all things rejected froooi the parterre might be removed, and where the very 
points for which they were excluded would form their principal recommendation. 

I may here be permitted to remark on the benefits of a reserve garden ; no place of any pretensions 
should be without this useful adjunct of good gardening. Where flowers are g^wn extensively, and 
high culture is aimed at, a young man who had been accustomed to plants and flowers would here find 
constant employ from April until September ; especially if a propagating pit or two, and some cool pits 
for hardening off, were contained within the boundaries^ Such should always be the case, and thus this 
division of the business, although subservient to the general scheme, would form a distinct branch, and 
leave the other portions of the establishment perfectly unfettered. For what benefit can be derived 
firom cramming Melon or Cucumber frames, or the Vinery or Peach-house shelves, with a host of small 
fry intended for the flower-garden ? Such may be justified by necessity, but never by principle. 

As bearing on this portion of the subject, I would here point to the propriety of cultivating annually 
some of the herbaceous tribes, which become coarse and exhausted by standing long in one situation. 
Phloxes, Asters, Pentstemons, and indeed most herbaceous plants, blossom incomparably finer from 
young plants propagated betimes in the preceding summer, than from the old and exhausted stools 
which we generally see in pleasure grounds. This then would be one legitimate object for the reserve 
ground, where, indeed, an alphabetical or some other arrangement of plants considered permanently 
useful should be kept up ; many kinds becoming entirely lost for want of such an arrangement. 

I would now try to refer again to the clumping system, and to o£Eer a few remarks on pegging- 
down, &c. One of the first essentials I would suggest, is to keep up the idea of distinctness ; confusion 
of forms is surely out of place here. Let the Brambles and Dog Hoses in the wilderness intertwine and 
smother each other as they will, but distinctness, I say, for the parterre. Now, it is worth while to 
examine into this principle. The first point of distinctness I would urge is the propriety oi keeping 
every individual fiower separate — ^no two allowed to touch. I know not who might be the real originator 
of this idea as applied to fiowers, but the late clever and ingenious Mr. Loudon was, I believe, the first to 
make it patent amongst the lovers of gardens. ** The recognition of art " was a fiivourite motto of his ; 
eschewing boldly, as he did, all hybrid mixtures of the true picturesque and the simply beautifiLl. There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that what he chose to designate as the " recognition of art '' is a real prin- 
ciple, having its foundation in the human mind, and consisting in a desire to distinguish, separate, and 
recognise what are termed styles, and to avoid unmeaning confusion. This then is, I conceive, the 
only principle which can guide the fiower-gardener ; and it is well, in recognising such a guide, as 
well as due attention to form and outline, that no sacrifice is called for from the greatest stickler for 
mere colour. 

The thing mostly to be repudiated is that pell-mell sort of style, which, content with a blaze of 
colour alone, bids defiance to all expression through the medium of form and outline, by fusing all into 
an unmeaning and chaotic mass. I feel persuaded that, where beds of fiowers are well conceived, the 
plants individually healthy, and blossoming freely, the relief afibrded by intervening portions of cleanly 
raked soil is just the sort of relief that suits the human eye in the majority of cases. A^ for those who 
require merely to be taken by surprise, through a prurient and &lse taste, why mere blazes of colour 
and sparkling contrasts must, in the main, be the order of the day. 

Next to the individuality of the plants in a given bed, I woidd suggest that the use of edgings or 
borderings will be fluently found a useful adjunct in promoting beauty of outline. No flower-bed 
ever looks to me perfectly satisfactory without at least two distinct heights, if three so much the better. 
Now, this admitted, no one will doubt the propriety of placing the lowest next the exterior of the bed, 
however the other heights may be arranged. Here, then, an edging of some kind makes an elegant 
and artistical finish ; and, as I think, edgings sometimes look best if they can be made to form 
continuous belts ; this is easily accomplished by pegging-down well during the earlier stages, allowing 
the points to rise in relief as soon as the object shall have been attained. To put a case ; suppose a 
long oval bed standing in considerable relief. A row of the Scarlet Cupheas as an edging, no part of 
them allowed to approach the outer edge o& the bed nearer than four inches. In a parallel line, at 
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fifteen inches, let a row of yariegated GeitiniumB be planted. And now let the interior be fumiahed 
with the Lobelia fiilgens, the latter planted in groaps of fives. This combination of colours may 
appear exceptionable to some minds, but this bed would always give satisfaction as far as form is con- 
cerned ; and the Cupheas might be planted so as to form a continuous band or belt. 

There are many other dwarf fiowers, however, better adapted than the Gaphea for this purpose ; 
Bach as the various Verbenas, Kacdfossia amelloides, the Myosotis fietmily ; the Lobelias — Erinus, 
erinoides, bellidifolia, &c. ; Lupinus nanus, Anagallises, Leptosiphons, Musk, Pansies, Chryseis, 
Heliotropes, Petunias, &c. &c. Such, to which several more might be added, are perfectly eligible for 
this purpose. This band or edging generally looks best if kept distinct from the rest of the bed, and 
certainly from the edge ; it is more artistic, and by consequence more dressy ; and the narrow margin 
of soil around, if kept clean raked, vrill give a cleanly finish to the whole, and afford a wholesome 
relief to the eye. 

One of the most admired beds this season, in a flower-garden here, is thus composed : — Pansies of 
various colours (the yellow selfs most prevalent) round the exterior, pegged down early in the season, 
and made to blossom well late ; next, some compact variegated Geranium bushes ; the interior filled 
up with the Salvia patens. None of these are allowed to touch, if possible, and it really is the gayest 
bed I ever saw ; although no doubt Monsieur Chevrenl and other artistes would object to the combina- 
tion of colours. As for the latter principle, painters may talk as they please about harmony, &c., but 
it will be found in general that the stongest contrasts please the best with most minds. All men are 
not painters or poets ; and if the endeavour is to be that of pleasing the greatest number, why, I 
suppose we must even fall in with prevailing impressions. 

High keeping is, after all, one of the chief elements of success in flower gardening ; no combination 
of colours or forms can give perfect satisfaction, if neglect or untidiness appear. The rake should be 
frequentiy in use where bare soil appears ; weeds, of course, are entirely out of the question. All coarse 
and disproportionate foliage should be timely removed, and all decaying blossoms constantly trimmed 
away. Pegging down should be performed as early as possible in the season, in order that the trusses of 
flowers may stand fairly in relief, and wear an air of freedom combined with neatness. Tying up or 
staking also requires a litde nice handling. In the first place, all stakes or sticks, of whatever kind, 
should be so coloured as to be as £ur as possible inconspicuous. For this purpose, perhaps, no better 
model presents itself than the very sober green of an old mossy wall, or the stump of a tree. To give 
the stakes another colour would be to attract attention ; to paint them of a fine hesh green would be 
to institute an invidious comparison between them and the foliage. The tint here alluded to is a sort 
of bronzy green, such may be seen on every moss-gprown tree in shady woods. Ordinary coppice sticks, 
however, are very good where attainable, if straight; of course neither dressing nor paint are requisite. 
It is barely necessary to name that timely tying up and staking are of the utmost importance. Flowers 
once suffered to become crooked are a long while before they regain their position ; and most inelegant 
the finest of flowers look, if suffered to get into dUhabWs through lack of this needM operation. 
Another point bearing on the principle of proportion as well as artistic appearance ; rambling or fiut- 
spreading flowers should be kept within bounds. What looks worse than an ovex^grown Pansy, 
exhausted with long flowering, presenting nothing to the eye but lank stems and wasted out or faded 
blossoms P How different the fresh blooming Pansy in early summer— all vigour, compactness, and 
beauty ! The Pansy, however, I merely quote as typical of numerous things in the parterre, which 
want a timely trimming, in order both to render them compact, and to perpetuate their flowering. 

In the selection of plants for flower-garden purposes, durability of flowering, in the main, should 
be made the key-stone of the arck. Those who can afford to have a changeable flower-garden need 
not, of course, be so much influenced by this principle; having plenty of material and labour at 
command, they can have their beds decorated in early spring with Scillas, Bulboeodiums, Erythroniums, 
Hepaticas, Sanguinarias, and other precocious gems, and these succeeded by a system of early-sown 
annuals, the latter, of course, to be withdrawn the moment they begin to fade. In carrying out a 
system of this kind, the bulbs would, of course, require to be taken up in May, to give place to the 
massing flowers which would have to occupy their place. 

There is littie doubt that the propriety of some of the advice here offered wiU be impugned by some 
who have become completely wedded to the ordinary massing system. Such persons may urge what 
they wiU, but they may rest assured that public taste is somewhat of a kaleidoscopic character ; and it 
is easy to see that the dissentients of the clumping method have been on the increase during the last 
three years ; at least that system as confined to self-coloured masses of one kind. Will it not be well, 
then, to anticipate and prepare for any coming change ? 
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THE CULTIVATION OF ROSpS IN POTS.— FIBST SEASON. 
Bt Mb. J. SAUL, Duboham Down Nubsebt, Bbibtol. 

T is only within the last few jears that the cultivation of the Rose in pots has been attempted, and 

the beautiful specimens now shown annually at the London fi&tes by the great Rose growers, and 
amateurs, have proved bow admirably these plants are adapted for the purpose. Withdraw these 
splendid collections from the shows of May and June, and a blank will be left not easily filled up ; for 
if any one feature in these assemblages of beauty is more inviting or attractive than another, it is the 
Roses of superlative beauty, which are admired by all. Now, although in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don these beautiful collections are to be seen, yet at the provincial shows such collections are very 
rare, evidently showing that their cultivation through the country, as pot plants, is limited*— very 
limited indeed ; though they are much easier grown, and at less expense, than a collection of Gera- 
niums or Fuchsias, as I shall endeavour to show. 

In commencing their culture, I would advise that all the strong growing varieties be procured in 
the autunm. By strong growers, I mean such as the varieties of Hybrid Provence, Hybrid China, 
Hybrid Bourbon, French, Moss, Alba, Hybrid Perpetual, the strong growing Bourbons, and Noisettes ; 
in a word, all such as are strong growers, and are usually worked upon stocks in the nursery quarters. 
The delicate Bourbons and Noisettes, together with the Teas and Chinas, should be left to be procured 
in spring. When the Roses are had home in the autunm, examine the stocks minutely, particularly 
among the roots, cutting out any decayed parts, knots, the remains or rudiments of suckers, topping any 
wounded or bruised roots, and having all well looked over before they are potted, as no such opportunity 
will offer again. I would cut back the head about a third ; this I consider sufficient for the present ; 
about the end of February or beginning of March they must be cut back to from two to four eyes. 

The soil I prefer is good turfy loam, rather stiff or adhesive, and well decomposed cow-dung, used 
in about equal parts. With these two simple ingredients, Roses may be grown fit to grace the grand 
Exhibition of 1851. I am aware some of the best Rose growers of the day use burnt earth with 
advantage ; this I have also used rather extensively, also charcoal ; but from neither could I see the 
least advantage derived ; on the contrary, the plants never thrive so well as those potted in the simple 
mixture of loam and cow-dung. I need scarcely remark, it should be used very rough, merely chopping 
the loam in rough pieces. In potting, let the pots be well drained, with at least from one inch to one 
and a-half inch of broken crocks, used in large rough pieces, having the concave side downwards. The 
pots should not be over large, frx>m six to eight inches inside the rims will be sufficient, according to 
the size of the plant, the condition of its roots, &c. 

When potted they should be plunged to their rims in coal-ashes, or any garden soil, on an inverted 
flower-pot, leaving a cavity underneath each to prevent the ingress of worms. In this state they may 
remain until about the middle of May, when they will require a shift. The same soil as before should 
be used, but if jxMsible more rough ; and they should be again plunged as before. Through the 
summer they will require constant attention as to watering, &c. ; they should have liquid manure at 
least once a week, using soft water at other times. The sort of liquid manure I prefer is the drainage 
of dunghills, sheep or cow-dung steeped, the water of which should be used clear ; in frict, any good, 
rich, liquid manure. Quano is excellent, but it requires very great caution in using, from its variability 
as to quality; I have frequently known amateurs and gardeners destroy their plants by using it, 
though great caution was exercised ; if therefore, it is used, err on the safest side, and give it weak — 
say half-a-poand of guano to eight or ten gallons of water. During summer they require constant 
attention, in taking off all suckers that may appear, as well as all flower-buds — they being not intended to 
bloom this season. If the plants are too crowded with wood, they should be thinned out moderately, that 
the remaining shoots may the better perfect their growth. All strong gross or watery shoots should have 
their extreme points pinched off before they get long, say at six or eight inches ; they will soon break out 
afresh, and add te the bushiness of the plant. If all goes on well, these plants will, about the begin- 
ning of August, require another shift, which should not be over largo. They must be treated in every 
respect as before, until the end of September, when they should be shifted into their blooming pots. 

We shall now retrace our steps, and bring with us those delicate varieties which were to be pro- 
cured in spring, namely, the delicate Bourbons, Noisettes, Chinas, Teas, &c. I will suppose they 
arrive at the end of March — a good time. They had better be put in a cold frame or pit, and kept rather 
close for a few days, or a week, until the plants recover from the effects of the journey ; after which 
they must have abundance of air ; and in about a fortnight they may be safely shifted. The soil may 
be, as recommended for the others, rough turfy loam, and well decomposed cow-dung, with the addition 
of from one-fourth to one-third leaf mould ; this latter is very suitable for the more delicate Teas, &c. ; 






MISCELLANEOUS NOTICE. 



Btrengthening food can be given, in the shape of liquid maniu-e, dnring the season of growth. This 
shift should not he a liberal one, rather the contrary, but it is impossible to mention any particular 
size for the pots, as that must be regulated by the size of the plants, the state their roots are in, or 
whether they are Bourbons or Teas, as the former will in general take a more liberal shift than the 
latter. When potted, they must be put in a cold pit, or a similar situation, and kept near the glass, 
running the lights off every fine day, and tilting them up in bad weather, in order to give the plants 
as much air as possible. At night, however, the lights must be put on until the middle of May, for 
fear of spring frosts, which are more injurious to these delicate Roses early in spidng — as they com- 
mence grovdng early — ^than many degrees would have been when the plants were dormant in the depth 
of winter. From the second to about the third week in May the lights should be conmderably tilted 
up by night, to allow a circulation of air among the plants ; after which time the lights may remain off 
altogether, except in the event of any heavy, dashing rains, when they ought to be put on. 

During summer these plants will require the same attention ajs those already noticed, namely, disbud- 
ding, thinning out moderately the shoots where over-crowded, pinching off the points of stropg shoots ; 
and, when any sign of green-fly makes its appearance, syringing with a mixture of tobacco liquor and 
water in about equal parts. About the middle of June these plants will require another shift, which 
should be more liberal than the preceding, more particularly to those which have grown freely. The 
same kind of soil as on the former occasion is to be used, and when shifted they ^e to be placed back 
in the same situation, following the same routine of treatment as before. I should have observed that 
manure-water must be given from the time they receive their first shift in spring and continued 
through the summer ; at first it should be given but seldom — say, once in ten days or a fortnight, but as 
the plants progress in growth it may be given once a week, and continued until the end of September, 
watering with soft water in the intervening time. 

We have now brought both collections to the end of September, the time when all are to be shifted 
into their blooming pots. If ever a shift were to be given with ciu« this is the one, as much of the 
health and beauty of the plants vrill depend on how this is performed at the present time. If it is not 
now properly executed it is useless to expect good plants next season, and all past trouble and attention 
will have been in vain. The size of the pots wiU vary according to the strength of the plants, their 
classes, &c. ; the Tea^, Chinas, &c., if good plants, which by this time they ought to be, may go into 
pots about nine inches in diameter ; the Perpetuals and Summer Roses into pots about twelve inches 
in diameter ; whilst some of these latter classes vrill be strong enough to go into pots fifteen inches in 
diameter or more. Drain well, as recommended on former occasions, putting at least two inches in the 
nine-inch pots, and three inches in the larger sizes, and using large pieces of crocks, having, as before 
observed, the concave side downwards. The soil used is to be the same as in the preceding shifts, 
namely, stiff loam and cow-dung for the strong growers ; the same with the addition of leaf mould for 
the delicate growers ; the mould must be chopped very rough and thoroughly mixed. I shall have 
more to say on this subject of potting. 




Bisallmttnin Ma 

iurating Maehinea. —Since our notice of Mr. Fry's useful contrivance, another machine has been brought 
under our notice by Mr. Epps, nurBeryman, of Maidstone — an instrument which Mr. £. has registered in Britain, 
France, and America. It differs from Mr. Fry's, inasmuch as it is much more powerful, as it forces the sulphur 
to a considerable distance; and, directed against a bimch of Grapes at the distance often feet, the power is sufficient 
to force the sulphur into every part of the bunch. The sulphur, instead of being placed over the fan, is deposited 
in an oscillating box in front of the £ui-blower ; and connected with the box is a sifter through which the sulphur 
passes into the tube, from which it is projected into the air, thus securing imiformity of delivery, and avoiding all 
clogging of the machinery. The oscillating motion necessary to cnsinre the constant moyement of the sieve, is 
obtained by a lever and cam, which are worked by the rotatory motion of the wheels that work the. fan-blower. 
We are informed it is Mr. Epps* intention to manufacture his machine of various sizes, and some of them 
sufficiently large to be used for destroying the mildew frequently so destructive to the Turnip, and other agricul- 
tural crops ; indeed, we see no reason why dry, concentrated manures, for top-dressing crops, could not be dis- 
tributed by a similar contrivance, with much greater imiformity than it is possible to distribute it by the hand. 

While writing the preceding, we received an improved machine from the inventors, Messrs. Fry and Alsop, 
and having tested it, we can pronounce it very superior to the machine noticed last month. In this machine the 
sulphur hopper is placed before the blower, and the sulphor is delivered into the tube by means of a graduated 
spindle passing through the lower part of .the hopper, and attached to a wheel, by means of which uniformity in 
the delivery of the sulphur is secured. This machine may also be used as a fumigator, the tobacco being placed 
in a wire-gauze bag, which is passed into the tube of the machine, and so as to admit of a free current of air on 
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all sides. This scheme we consider saperior to Brown's, as it prevents the machinery being injured by the con- 
densation of the smoke, which does considerable injury to the other machine. The blast of this maf-hine is much 
more powerful than the one before noticed, and for horticultural purposes will answer every purpose. 

We notice these machines thus prominantly, from a conviction that sulphur has not been used so much in 
gardens as it ought to have been, azid will be, now that these machines render its distribution so expeditious and 
economical. The thousands of pounds lost annually in our Hop-gardens, for the want of the moans necessary to 
eradicate mildew, is notorious ; and every gardener knows, that, from the same cause, he has great difficulty in 
procuring even the shadow of a crop of Peas after the main summer crops are oyer. We saw, however, the other 
day, a row of Peas, part of which had been sulphured directly the mildew made its appearance ; the sulphured 
part bore an excellent crop, while the other part was entirely worthless. In many seasons, from the attack of 
mildew, it is impossible to procure anything like a remunerative crc^ of seed from some of our best vegetables, 
such as Cauliflower, Brocoli, late Peas, Radish, Lettuce, &c. ; but with these sulphurators, mildew ia divested of 
its terrors, and, other things being equal, profitaUo crops of all kinds rendered certain. — ^A. 
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FLOWER-GARDEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Cofuervatory. — By this time the plants are all in 
their winter quarters, and some of the more forward 
of the CamcUias will be swelling their buds. Encour- 
age these by placing them in a warm part of the house. 
Syringing must now be discontinued, except occasionally 
very lightly on warm sunny mornings; but sprinklo 
the house daily, so as to keep a moist, but not saturated, 
atmosphere. Yentilato freely, avoicUngcold draughts; 
but do not at present use more fire than is indispensably 
necessary, as the more dormant the plants are kept until 
after Christmas the better it will be for ^em. 

Orangery, — Here former directions must be attended 
to, avoiding cold draughts and maintaining a tempera- 
ture of from 40 to 50 degrees. The fruit will now be 
hanging in all its golden beautv, but do not gather it 
untu it is quite ripe. If any of the trees are filthy, take 
advantage of bad weather to have them thoroughly 
cleansed, by washing them with soft-soap and water. 
Give no more water to the roots than is necessary to 
keep the plants from drooping. 

Forcing Souse. — ^If flowers are much in request, in- 
troduce such of the bulbs as are fit ; and a few Kalmias, 
Khodoras, Azaleas, &c., may also be started slowly at 
the cold end of the house ; and for the sake of the scent, 
a few establLshed plants of Sweet Brier may also be in- 
troduced. Violets in frames will be blooming freely in 
most situations ; but where such is not the case, a few 
pots may be forwarded in the cool part of this house. 

A. 

Orchid Souse. — If former directions have been at- 
tended to, many a noble specimen will by this time 
have completed its growth, therefore take care not to 
over-water them, but let them dry off gradually ; and 
towards the close of the month lower the temperature 
about 8 or 10 degrees. Watch well the requirements of 
everything that is still growing, and keep them in the 
warmest part of the house. 

Stove.— Jjo. looking over Gloxinias and Gesneras, it 
will be observed that many of them have started into 
growth; and where this is strong, short-jointed, and 
healthy, it must be encouraged by placing the plants in 
strong light and close to the glass : keep them tolerably 
dry. Let winter arrangement be no more neglected 
in this department, for it is palpably absurd to let 
anything growing in a pot remain more than a week or 
two in the same place. Attend to all plants intended 
for winter decoration in this house, by tying them 
neatly ; and let all be dean, and in its right place. 

J. G. 



GREENHOUSE HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 

SvppoAiMO everything to be now in perfect order for the 
coming winter, a little time may be very profitably em- 
ployed by visiting other plant-growing establishments 
to see how tilings are going on, and compare their sys- 
tem of management with your own. Much valuable 
information is often to be obtained in this way. The 
present is also a good season to make additions to your 
stock, as it saves time in spring. Many of the Correas, 
and other winter-flowering plimta, will now be getting 
forward in bloom, and they well repay any little extra 
attention bestowed on them in summer. The old Myo- 
porum album is a very pretty plant to associate with the 
Correas ; and a well-grown plant of Acacia platyptera 
is a flne thing at this dull season. The diflerent species 
of Leschenai^tias are Hable to much injury from damp, 
be careful to set them in a light and dry part of the 
house, but secure them from cold currents of air. Dur- 
ing this montli fires should be lighted occasionally early 
in the morning, to dry up the damp ; but be cautious 
not to use fire at night, unless the severity of the frost 
renders it necessary. Should you have to keep any 
plants in pits, see that the walls are well banked up 
with turf, or otherwise protected, for after the first of 
this montii we must look out for frosty weather. 

Azaleas. — ^These will now be apparently resting ; but 
although the tops are making no progress, the roots are 
still at work, it is, therefore, necessary to attend strictly 
to watering. Take care they never suffer for the want 
of it, for should they become dry at this season, the 
blooms will be poor and small in spring. 

Camellias. — Here some of the early plants should be 
coming fast into bloom. Be very careful in applying 
fire-heat, which often causes the buds to drop off; and, 
above all things, see that the plants are liberally sup- 
plied with water. Any dust or other dirt that may col- 
lect on the foliage, may be washed off with the syringe 
or sponge some fine morning, taking care to have a litUo 
fire going to dry up the superfluous moisture. 

Routine. — Look to the wire trellises (not in use) and 
have them properly repaired and painted. See that you 
have a good stock of green painted sticks of various sizes. 
Bepair shades befoi-c stowing them away for the winter, 
so that when spring comes round you may have them 
in readiness. If not already done, get a good stock of 
soil of various kinds under cover. J. F. 

Seathery. — The specimen plants are all arranged 
by this time ; and, if former directions have been attended 
to, but little remains to be done to them, except to sup- 
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ply tbem when necessary with water, to guard against 
mildew, to ventilate the house freely at all times, and 
to protect them from severe frost. We say severe frost 
because, though it is best avoided, a few degrees of 
fixwt will do uie plants less injury than being coddled 
up with too much heat. Water at this season must be 
administered with a sparing hand, but the plants must 
never know the want of it When they niquire it, give 
them a good soaking and have done with it ; water in- 
judiciously used at this season is the worst enemy to 
successful Heath cultivation. Young stock in frames 
must be attended to, observing the same rules, and be 
prepared with covering, in case of severe weathear. 
Avoid crowding the plants, and keep a dry and healthy 
atmosphere. W. P. A. 

GREENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

Pelargoniums. — These will now require particular 
attention, care must be taken to remove all superfluous 
branches and decajring leaves ; look closely for worms, 
which do much mischief if allowed to remain in the 
pots. A good watering withlime-waterwiUremove them, 
and be beneficial to the plants. Shift such as require 
it into larger pots, taking care that the roots are to the 
outsides of the pots, and to drain them properly with 
broken potsherds and charcoal. All those which are 
required for forcing and early flowering, should now 
have a final shift into a good rich compost. Tie out 
and keep as thin as possible, to admit the air freely; 
keep them close to the glass to prevent their drawing. 
Look closely for green-fly, and fumigate whenever it 
makes its appearance ; in fact, the better way is to 
prevent it by timely fumigation. Stir the surface and 
top-dress all such as are not shifted. Some of the late 
flowering varieties may yet be cut down, and the cut- 
tings put in and kept in store pots through the winter, 
for late purposes next season. Take great care in 
watering, and see that no plants are watered but those 
actually in want of it. The morning is the best time 
to water at this season of the year. Give all the air 
possible every favomrable opportimity, avoiding all cold 
draughts which are very injurious. The fancy varieties 
require to be kept a litUe closer than the strong growing 
kinds, to draw out their wood more freely at this sea- 
son. When shifted they should be potted high, leaving 
the collar of the plants clear of the soil, to prevent their 
damping off. Light a little fire occasionally to drive 
out the damps, and let the sashes be open at the same 
time. See that the flues and hot water apparatus are 
in condition that they may be ready for any emergency. 

Caleeolarias. — Where a quantity of these are re- 
quired, the herbaceous varieties may now be divided 
and potted into separate pots, in good turfy loam, leaf- 
mould, and silver sand ; put in cuttings of the shrubby 
kinds, and pot off from the store pots such seedlings as 
are large enough. Prick off small seedlings into store 
pots to stand the winter. Sow seeds for a succession of 
bloom later in the season ; keep the surface stirred oc- 
casionally, and fumigate to prevent the green-fly. Some 
of the more tender kinds should be started in a gentle 
heat, be very careful in watering, for on this much of 
your success depends. 

Cineraritu, — Give thest every encouragement to 
promote free growth, for on this the head of flower will 
much depend. Look carefully for green-fly and mildew. 
Should the latter appear, dust immediately with flowers 
of sulphur those leaves affected with it. Give all the 
air possible, and do not expose them too much to a damp 
atmosphere. A cold pit or ftume, well protected from 
the frost, will answer well for their cultivat1<>Ti. Bp 
careful to remove all decaying leaves as they npppnr. 
Pot off from the store pots such seedlings as are large 
enough, using a good rich compost for that purpose. 
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Chry$(mth&imuM. — Continue to give all those in a 
backward state liquid manure two or three times a 
week, to help them to swell their flower buds. Give 
all the air possible in fine weather ; support with sticks 
to prevent accident fVom wind and other causes, and 
dust with sulphur those affected witii mildew. 

^MtUne, — ^Tum over occasionally in dry weather 
the heaps of compost and manure, that they may sweeten 
before being housed for potting purposes ; when dry 
enough house some for present purposes. Put in 
Fuchsias and such plants under the stage, where they 
may remain until you want to start them in the spring. 
Take every opportunity to wash pots, that they may bo 
ready when wanted. H. R. 

FLOWER-GARDEN.— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 
Those who may have looked with an intelligent eye 
at the masses of different coloured flowers which pre- 
vailed in flower-gardens during the summer and autumn 
months, must have observed that, in proportion as the 
colours wore warm or cold, that is scarlets or purples, so 
was the distance apparently diminished or increased, 
which really separated the masses from one another. 
Warm colours, like light, irradiate the atmosphere to a 
greater distance, with their own peculiar hues, than cold 
colours. Indeed, it may be said of such colours, as those 
of the Verbena, called Hamlet, and Campanula carpa- 
tica, that subdued light is the condition in which they 
are seen to the greatest advantage, since they become 
really beautiful, as the sun is about passing the horizon. 
If impressions like these have engaged the attention, the 
individual will have formed a scale in his own mind, by 
which masses of colour, and their relative distances fjrom 
one another, can be measured, in the absence of mate- 
rial objects, simply by recalling images from the past 
At the present season, and for a long time to come, there 
is little to interest one in the flower-garden, but outlines 
and marked angularitv, which always imperfectly fill up 
the view ; still something may be done by us to make 
even those outlines and that angularity more interesting 
than they would otherwise be, if the knowledge we pos- 
sess of the distribution of colour is made subservient to 
the beautifying of outlines, instead of the whole sur- 
faces of beds, as is the case in summer planting. The 
Erythronium Dens canis. Allium Moly, Anemone apen- 
nina, Sanguinaria canadensis, Scilla italica. Phlox ver- 
na, and a vast number of other hardy plants, familiar 
enough to most persons, could be made useful for the 
arrangement indicated. Enriching flower-beds with 
manure or fresh loam, should be proceeded with, to have 
the soil turned up before the frost sets in; beds on grass 
should have their outlines sufllciently mowed by the 
edging-iron, to keep the form correct, but no more. All 
flower-garden plants standing in pits, whether in boxes 
or pots, or even planted out, should be exposed to sun 
and air on every favourable occasion, so as to harden 
their tissues, and continue stopping back all plants like 
Verbenas while the growing season lasts. Never mind 
the stubby appearance it gives the plants, they will be 
all the better for it, and be much easier put to rest when 
the time for it comes. Next in importance, to ripening 
or hardening the tissues of plants, is that of resting 
them. Verbenas, like Tweediana, John Salter, Duke of 
Cornwall, Barkerii, Emperor of China, Cardinal, and 
Emperor of Scarlets, may be kept in cold pits, planted 
out in sandy peat, or in store pots, if the frost is ex- 
cluded, and the pits rendered dry by ventilation. The 
blotched sorts are pretty enough things in their way, 
but hold &st to some of the old tried sorts. Occa- 
sionally dust some slacked lime amongst shrubby Cal- 
feolnrias in ston* hoxes^ end rvrn Vcrhenaa removed 
^<>nirwh&t frtjui the ^Iflps will hf* the bo t tor of a li]:e 
fln^tinff over the *oil. TftTieti old plants of the dwarf 
Lobulio^ Lave been potted up and cut luLck, p. Htde sil- 
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ver nnd thrown amongst (iie ibooti will indiiee tliem to 
root into it; (Knothera prostrata in the suae wy. Place 
Lophoflpengnma, Mauroadjaa, and Tropnolama in a 
dry and aiiy port of the greenhonae or pHa* Bvae the 
back of all moyeable frames aa high aa can be oonye- 
niently done, to admit all the light poaeibk, and at the 
same time throw off the wet rapidly. Protecting ma- 
terial should be of an open and loose teztaiie» and keep 
it as dry as you can; have identy ci it always at hand^ 
as you never know what a day may bring KNrth. The 
less fire-heat greenhouse plants get during the dull days 
of winter the better ; ratter ooyer the gieenhoaae and 
sare the fiiel. J. G. 

£oae Garden. — ^The principal busineaB to be done 
this month is the transpmnting of any that may require 
it, buying new ones, &c. Preauming the ground to be 
prepared as previously directed, get the planting done 
as early in the month as the weather wiU permit. 
Should the weather be diy, as was the case in 1849, 

S've each plant a good watering before the earth is all 
led in, they wiU then get rooted before Uie winter 
commences, and wUl flower nearly as well next sum- 
mer as though they had not been moved. As soon aa 
any standards, hau-standards, or, indeed, any ttiat are 
high enough to be liable to be blown about, are planted, 
a straight, neat stake should be placed to each plant, se- 
curing them firmly to it, to prevent their being blown 
about, which is very injurious to them. 

This is also the best month to collect and plant 
stocks for next season's working: in Uie selection of 
them choose the true Dog-rose, rejecting such as have 
an affinity to the Sweet Brier, which may be known by 
the bark being thickly covered, particidarly near the 
bottom of the stem, with small and larger thorns of a 
whitish colour ; and also those that have a climbing ha- 
bit, which latter may be known by the dark green co- 
lour of the bark, and a few short thorns, and an appear- 
ance of weakness in the stem, as Roses seldom make 
good plants if worked on either of these stocks, and live 
but a short time. Prune the roots close to the stems, 
and any shoots there may be on the stem must be cut 
off close, so that they may be quite straight When the 
planting is finished, cut the tops down to within four 
or six inches of the height they are wanted ; make the 
surface of the ground even, by stirring it with spud, and 
leave them till spring. 

Roses in pot^ intended for fbrcing this season, should 
now be protected from heavy rains ; and, towards the 
middle and end of the montn, some should be pruned 
and set in a cold pit, where they may be protected from. 
frost, but can have plenty of air in fevourable weather. 
The following are a few select new Rosea well worthy 
of being added to any collection : — 
Htb&xd Pbiipet0al:— 

Baronne Hsllez, light carmine. 

Berranger, rosy-purplish crimson. 

Caroline de Sansal, flesh colour. 

Chereau, cherry rose. 

Comte de Montalivet, dark red, tinted violet 

Comte de Bobrinsky, cherry red, 

Duchesse de Montpensier, rosy blush. 

Oeneral Cavaignac, cheiry carmine. 

General Negrier, delicate rose or rosy blush. 

Oigantesque, deep rosy crimson. 

Joan of Arc, nearly white. 

L^onore d'Este, blush with paler edges. 

Madame Olavel, purplish carmine. 

Madame Campell d'Isly, roty Ulac, marble, 
carmine. 

Madame Lamorici^re, transparent rosy pink. 

Madame Pepin, delicate pink. 

Madame Ouillot, deep pink. 

Pius the Ninth, purplish red. 

Reine des Fleurs, pink, shaded lilac. 




Staadaid of MarengOy warm crimson. 

Gymedor, crimson. 
The two laat are only good in cool weather. 
Damask pbrfbtuai. :— 

Anne de Bretagne, rosy red. 

CeKna Daboe, French white, habit of Boae 
dnRoL 

Josephine Robert, bright roae. 

IVLB im BotTRBON : — 

Aramis, rosy red. 

Aurora, violet crimson. 

Deuil de 1' Archevdque de Paris, reddish purple. 

TbA aCBNTED: — 

Madame de St Joseph, salmonish pink. 
Madame Mehmie Yillermoa, white, fawn 
oenlre. 

There is also a new perpetual Moss Rose, Herman 
Kegel, which I have not flowered yet I hope it will 
be a very great improvement on the rubbish hitherto 
sold under this tempting title. H. M'M. 

Arboretum. — In this department it is only necessary 
to observe that the operations of planting must be pro- 
secuted with activity, as long aa the weiUher continues 
sufficiently open. If it can be done, it ought to be a ge- 
neral rule to get over this kind of work aa early in uie 
autumn as possible ; but where there is much on hand, 
it is often unavoidably necessary to carry it on until 
stopped by the frost, but every nerve should be strained 
to prevent any being left until the spring woric comes 
on ; because at that seaaon there is always ao much on 
hand, that something must suffer if the planting (which, 
in plaeee where no extra hands are brought in for the 
purpose, may truly be called extra work) is delayed 
until that time, iiemember to see that trees of all sixes 
are firmly secured in their poeitions at the time of plant- 
ing, for without this care dl other labours are useless, 
as it is impossible for a tree to strike root and fix itself, 
if it is not firmly retained in position. 

Shrubbery. — The formation and planting of ahmb- 
beries should also be vigorously carried on, and brought 
to a close for the above reasons. Also the thinning-out 
and re-arranging of old and overgrown shrubberies 
should be looked to as leisure serves ; where these are 
very much overgrown, the thinning should be conducted 
gradually, that is, a portion should be quite headed down 
every season, until the whole is renovated with young 
foliage; and this should afterwards be kept properly cut- 
in, to preserve it in a state of luxuriance ; indeed, it may 
be considered that attention to heading-down the com- 
moner kinds of evergreen and deciduous shrubs is one of 
the surest marks of good management, and it ought to 
be extended over the whole place, as nothing looks 
worse, or indicates negligence so much, as a mass of 
rambling overgrown shru^ with immense heads and a 
eonfiised array of naked ugly stems. 

In resunung my list of desirable shrubs, I cannot 
help noticing the Aralia japonica, a splendid shrub in- 
troduced firom Japan, in 1888 ; ita immensely decom- 
pound foliage is very fine, and it is an abundant flowerer. 
A specimen before me has at this time a dozen expanded 
dusters of bloom of a greenish white colour, whidi have 
a highly ornamental effect, each cluster being composed 
of several spikes of bloom, |dx>ut eighteen inches long, 
diverging from a common centre, and taking the form of 
a crown. It requires a sheltered situation, and should 
have a place in every garden. I shall now proceed to 
notice a few of the best SpirsBas whidi, in their season 
of flowering, are amongst the most ornamental of our 
flowering shrubs, and deserve attention. 

Spiraa D&ugkuii, — ^A native of Columbia, a shrub* of 
good habit and free growth, producing an abundance of 
dense spikes of bloom <4 & deep rose colour. 

J&. prunifoUaJhrtpleno (China). — ^A rather rambling 
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species, but yery beautiful when in bloom; is well 
adapted for growing amongst large masses of rock. 

8. Lindleyma (Himalayas). — Both foliage and flowers 
of this species are fine and distinct, but the habit is not 
good, as the tips of the shoots are generally killed by 
the frost. It should not be planted prominently for- 
ward, as the spikes of bloom are generally six or seren 
feet from the ground ; therefore, if planted behind some 
dwarfer shrulw, the really beau^ul long spikes of bloom 
will bend gracefully oyer them, and meet with many ad- 
mirers. 

S. Seevenana (China). — At present this species has 
not shown itself an abundant bloomer, but the foliage 
is distinct, and the habit tolerable. In places where it 
will bloom well, it will be a desirable addition. 

8. heUa (Nepaul). — A pretty species, with small 
corymbs of pmk flowers, and a rather dwarf habit 

8. Ariafolia (North America). — ^This species, when 
in flower, is one of the most showy of the genus. The 
habit is good, and the dense spikes of white flowers are 
produced in great abundance. 

Spirea nutans. — ^Under this name I possess a yariety 
in eyery way desirable. It is of a more compact habit than 
most others, and produces a great abundance of clusters 
of white flowers. The aboye are amongst the best of 
the shrubby portion of the genus. Most of them are in- 
clined to ramble, and will require a liberal use of the 
knife to keep them compact J. C. B. 

Auriculas — being now in their winter quarters re- 

auire but little else than attention being paid to air, and 
lie pots occasionally examined to see no worms are at 
work at the roots, which may easily be discoyered by 
the casts thrown upon the surface of the soiL On flne 
days the lights should be quite off. 

Carnations and Pieotees. — Layers of these should all 
be potted off by this time, and placed in their winter 
habitation; regarding more especially security from 
dampness, but by no means coyer them when the state 
of the weather will allow of their being ^ly exposed. 

Dahlias. — With the exception of the hayoc the late 
winds haye made, these autumnal beauties are yet 
fi^sh and gay. It would, therefore, be premature to 
adyise their being taken up, more especially if the pre- 
caution giyen last month has been attended to; but 
when the Ice King shall haye taken the last chance of 
freshness to his shade, no time shoidd be lost in taking 
them up, securing the names by means of labels securely 
fastened by leaden (or some such) wire, and stowed 
away, stalks downwards, in the place most conyenient 
and secure from damp and frost Some seedlings that 
haye bloomed late, and the plants yet weak, would be 
benefited by being potted and kept dry for the winter. 

HoUyhoeks — may now be cut down and propagated 
by cuttings from the old stools, as also by eyes from the 
flowering stems, but by no means should they be forced 
by too much warmth to accomplish this end. 

Fansies, — A stock of these should now be potted off 
to resenre in cold frames, for the purpose of filling up 
yacancies, or making new beds, in the early spring. 
Those in beds examine to see that they are not disturbed 
by worms or the action of the wind. Seedlings not 
planted, had better be deferred till spring. 

Finks. — lliose planted last month, from the fayour- 
able state of the weather, are looking as healthy as the 
most ardent cultiyator can desire ; and will only require 
an occasional glance to see that the winds do not loosen 
them. Where such is the case a small peg or stick may 
be used to keep them secure. See also that the labels 
are correct 

F^It^anihtises^in beds would bo greatly btmpfited if 
th^ flurfdce soil was stii'red, and a top dressing nppliod^ 
coosisting of equal ports maidon loom, leftf mould, and 




well decomposed cow manure. Attend to the seedlings 
and see they are secure, as they are apt to become loos- 
ened at the bottom, when they should be secured by a 
gentle pressure. 

Tulips. — Lose no time in planting what bulbs of 
these yet remain out — regarding more especially the 
state of the soil — as it is yery injurious to them to plant 
in soil that is yery wet; and as a greater chance of their 
well doing, Ihe beds should be hooped oyer and matted 
in the eyent of much wet T. B. 

FRUIT-GARDEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Frwting Fines. — ^The plants for next year's fhiiting 
will now be at rest. Keep the air of uie house dry, 
and allow them plenty of yentilation. Less water 
should now be giyen, and use all the means you can to 
mature the growth made by the plants during the sum- 
mer months. Attend to me plants now showing fhiit, 
by keeping up a rather higher temperature, to assist 
them to bloom freely. Fruit now swelling should haye 
the requisite waterings, with a moister atmosphere; 
the bottom heat should now be made up to last through 
the winter months. 

Succession FUmts. — ^little will be required here be- 
yond attention to the bottom heat and linings. In 
whateyer way they are grown, the moisture of the air 
must be gradually reduced. Giye air at all opportu- 
nities, and make your plants, by a liberal allowance of 
air and drier top heat^ in a condition to pass through 
the dark months of wmter with safety." 

Vineries. — ^The adyice in our last calendar respect- 
ing the management of late yineries, will be quite 
applicable for this month. In addition, we would 
strongly recommend some protection to preserye the 
borders from heayy rain and snow through the winter ; 
we employ a coating of rough mortar and fine grayel, 
spr^ui on with a spade, and beat firm ; such may be 
remoyed next March. Other materials will suggest 
themselyes, as felt or taipauling. 

Early Vinery. — ^If this house was started last month, 
considerable care will be required in keeping a tempera- 
ture sufficiently regular to enable the Vines to break 
freely. For this purpose, if you haye a body of fer- 
menting dung inside the house, turn it oyer each morn- 
ing; and, by timely additions, sufficient steam will be 
fenerated to preserye the atmosphere in a genial state, 
f such plan is not conyenient, or practicable, the 
troughs oyer the pipes or flues must be kept filled, and 
the house syringed frequently to obtain the requisite 
humidity. The night temperature should not exceed 
fifty degrees, till each bud is fully swelled, when it 
may be graduedly raised to fifty-fiye. An increase in 
sunny days may be allowed of twenty to twenty-fiye 
degrees; and, by fire heat ten to fifteen aboye the 
night temperature. Be particular in keeping the out- 
side border in a moderately warm state ; for this pur- 
pose watch the fermenting materials. If leayes are 
principally used, it is a good plan to protect them by 
a coat of thatch. 

Vines in Fots. — Remoye out of the houses, protect 
the roots, and tie up the stems to stakes, or place them 
where the canes can be secured from being broken. If 
pots are intended to be forced for the earliest crop, 
time may be sayed in breaking them by plunging the 
pots in a dung pit, and applying a lining of dung. When 
the buds begin to swell remoye them to the frniting 
house. 

Boutine. — ^Whereit is intended to make new borders 
next spring, materials should now be collected for the 
puqKJse. Save all odd wood, &c., to enable you to get 
a good heap of charred material dimng the wmter* 
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Figt. — These must on no consideradon be cxpoeed 
to frost, nor even to a temperature below thirty-five 
degrees ; for it is of the very tttmost importanoe to keep 
the embryo Figs from injury ; as, if these be hurt by 
frost, or otherwise, we lose the first crop of firuit next 
season. 'Where grown in a house >ty themselves, the 
lights must not be taken c^, but give them plenty of 
air when the weather permits. Plants that are grown 
in pots, or tubs, are very easily managed, as they can 
be removed to a sheltered shed, or bam, where they 
can be kept safe from frost, until wanted to force. 
They should now receive their winter dressing, by re- 
moving all dead leaves, old ligatures, and overytning 
likely to harbour insects. They should also receive a 
dressing of the following mixture : — a little soft soaji, 
sulphur, clay, and tobacco- water, reduced, with water, 
to about the consistency of paint ; this is to be applied 
with a brush. 

Teaches. — ^These trees should be exposed as much 
as possible to the atmosphere, unless frosty, or cold 
weather prevails. Whilst the trees are untied, they 
should be carefully washed with the composition recom- 
mended above for Figs, which should be applied in a 
milk-warm state, with a painters' brush. As soon as • 
the composition becomes dry, the trees should be neatly 
and carefully tied to the trellis work. The inside 
borders should then be lightly stirred with a fork, 
merely to open the surface ; they should then receive a 
good dressing of horse- droppings, and the outside borders 
may, at the same time, have a good mulching. Those 
who wish to have ripe fruit by the first of May next, 
should commence forcing not later than the middle of 
this month. We are aware that it can be accomplished 
in less time, but at what a sacrifice to the trees ! All 
early forced Peaches should not have less than five 
months allowed, from the commencement of forcing to 
the ripening of the fruit, and they will do much better 
if they have more time given them, as success, in a 
great measure, depends upon the organs of fructification 
bfeing allowed sufficient time to unfold themselves gradu- 
ally. The inside borders should receive a thorough good 
watering of liquid manure ; they will not then require any 
more until the leaves begin to develope. If the weather 
be mild, fires will not be required for a few days. The 
night temperature for the first month should not exceed 
forty degrees, the trees should be svringed two or three 
times a day, and a moist atmosphere should also be 
maintained. 

Strawberries. — ^If our previous directions have been 
attended to, these will now be good plants, with well 
formed, strong crowns, and able to do good work next 
season.^ As they will have done growing, they should 
be put into winter quarters, placing a sufficient number 
for the first batch of forcing plants, into a cold frame, 
pit, vinery, or peach-house. The following, which is 
my plan of storing, I have always found to answer 
admirably well : — In the first place, I mark out with a 
line, a piece of ground, ten yards long by thirty inches 
broad, and then lay a row of pots down each side, the 
plants outwards, and the bottoms of the pots towards 
each other ; the space between the two rows of pots is 
then filled with old tan, or sand, or coal-ashes ; or, in 
the absence of these, with the garden soil, raising it a 
little above the level of the pots ; I then lay two more 
rows of pots above the other two, keeping them, also^ 
at the same time, within the rims of the bottom row ; 
the space between the pots is filled as before. I pro- 
ceed in this manner until I get six rows of pots on 
each side, it then presents the appearance of a ridge, 
when the top is thatched, so as to throw the water 
entirely off the plants; by this means the roots are 
kept as healthy as possible. In frosty weather, hurdles 
are placed in fit)nt of the plants, over which litter 
is thrown. I generally choose a place as much out 




sight as possible, in order that the litter and covering 
may not bo much seen. M. S. 

Cucumber House. — If previous directions have been 
attended to, the plants will now be in a forward state ; 
t^ey must be kept thin of wood, by removing the alter- 
nate laterals, so that they enjoy every ray of light in 
every part of the house. If there is any appearance of 
mildew, the bottom heat must be examined, and by 
keeping it at 85 degrees, and the atmosphere at 70 by 
day, the mildew will soon disappear. See that every 
part of the house is carefully sprudded with tepid water, 
once or twice every day, so long as the external atmo- 
sphere continued so dry. Where the plants are in a 
forward bearing state they must be judiciously managed, 
so as not to overcrop them, as they are liable, under 
such circumstances, to get into a sickly state. Pay time- 
ly attention to fumigating with tobacco, on the first ap- 
pearance of green-fly ; and if thrip attacks them, apply 
the syringe freely to the under side of the foliage. Give 
air freely in the early part of the day, and shut up early 
in the afternoon. 

Dunff Bed. — In this department there can be more 
valuable labour bestowed in this month than is gene- 
rally imagined, by collecting every particle of manure, 
dry or wet, and mixing it in large heaps. It will be 
found profitable in dull dark mornings to employ some 
of the labourers to turn over the dung, and well mix it 
together, by these means there will not be any harbour 
for woodlice or other vermin, which annoy gardeners so 
much. If the materials are kept in order as above, there 
will not be any need of the many traps for slugs, wood- 
lice, &c., that are recommended by experienced garden- 
ers ; and the frame ground will present a more agreeable 
aspect than is generally the case. Where plants are 
already up they must be kept close to the glass, and the 
glass quite clean. The linings must be kept well topped 
up, and if the heat is strong, air must be admitted by 
night, to prevent them drawing up. W. T. 

FRUIT-GARDEN.— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Peachy Nectarine^ and Apricot. — Commence pruning 
immediately the leaves are fallen from the trees. It is 
a ver}' general practice to prune these trees in the spring. 
The reasons given for so doing are various ; some gar- 
deners assort that it is that the blossom buds may be 
distinguished from the wood buds ; but as they may 
now be clearly detected by an observant eye, this reason 
will not hold good. Others state that the young shoots 
would die back if pruned before winter ; but uus will 
not take place if the trees are in good health. Another 
objection to autumn pruning is, tibat it causes luxuriant 
trees to grow still more luxuriantly ; that if they are 
not pruned until late in the spring, when the sap of the 
tree is in action, it tends to weaken it. This is a poor 
reason for spring pruning, even if it had a partial effect 
in checking over luxuriance, as root pruning would 
effectually remedy that. There appears to be but one 
valid reason for spring pruning — it delays the expansion 
of the fiowers ; but this may be prevented by covering 
the trees during the warm sunny days of March. As 
the autumn is undoubtedly the best time for pruning 
decidious trees and shrubs, I do not sec that these trees 
should be an exception. Finish planting as early as 
possible. Fasten the branches loosely to the wall so as 
to allow the tree to sink with the soil. 

Apples and Pears. — Get in the late sorts of fruit 
immediately. Examine that in the fruit room, and 
separate the best from the inferior, at the same time 
picking out every fruit that is in the least decayed. 
Prune those against walls, and also espaliers; the dwarf 
and standard trees in the orchard may be pruned when 
favourable opportunities occur. Continue to plant 
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during the month, but complete this operation if posAible 
within that time. Secure to stakes newly planted trees, 
and lay some short Utter over the roots. 

Phtm and Cheny.—The fruit of late sorts of the 
former should be gathered before frost sets in^ and 
either wrapped in paper, or hung up by the stalk m tiie 
fruit-room. Pruning and planting should now be pro- 
ceeded with. I have observed that in many situations 
not particularly favourable to fruit trees, the Morello 
Cherry has been very bare of young shoots in the centre 
of the tree; when this is the case, I would recommend 
the foreright shoots to be laid in. This advice may 
appear strange to some persons, but having adopted it 
myself with great advantage, I would strongly recom* 
mend it. They may be cut out afterwards as opportu- 
nities offer. I do not see why a tree should be injured 
bv pruninff, merely to give it an artistical appearance. 
The brancncs of fruit trees nuiy be strained, twisted, 
and pruned with impunity in some soils and situations, 
but not so in others. 

Fig> — In the northern part of England, it may be 
necessary to protect them on the axvproach of frost, but 
I believe it is frequently done to an injurious extent 
It is not often I have seen them injured oy fhwt, but I 
have seen them injured by the means employed to pro- 
tect them. 

Oooseberry <md Currant — Plant and prune while the 
weather is favourable. In pruning the former fruit 
shrub, it must be taken into consideration whether 
quantity or siie of fruit is required. For a gentleman's 
establishment quantity is generally required, fruit of a 
large size rarely. For the production of the former, 
much more wood must be left in the trees than for the 
latter purpose. If the trees are young, and wood is 
required, shorten the youuR shoots one-half or two- 
thirds ; if the trees are of full growth, only just take off 
the point of the young shoots, and when tho branches 
are pendant, take care to cut to a bud on the upper side 
of the shoots. When the trees are pruned lime the 
ground, and manure it if it is required, and then slightly 

Strawberry. — ^In continuation of my remarks of last 
month, I have recently been made acquainted with a 
gentleman who takes up his old plants in spits every 
year, and re-plants them again immediately in the 
same ground. My informant states that he has enor- 
mous crops of fine fruit by adopting this treatment. 

H. C. 0. 

KITCHEN GARDEX. 

Carrots, Parsnips, and Red Beet, will by this time 
have completed their growth, and preparations for storing 
them should now be made. Cauliflowers, and Cape 
Brocoli must be watched, and their outer leaves bent 
over the heart of the plant to guard it against the in- 
juries occasioned by frosts, until they are large enough 
to store away in cold pits, frames, or other contrivances 
where protection can be afforded. Endive and Lettuce 
should also receive similar attention, and a succession 
tied up and blanched weekly, to render tlie supply 
adequate to the demand. Earth up Celery whenever 
the plants have attained sufficient size ; prepare some 
long litter or fern so as to be enabled to afford the neces- 
sary protection at the shortest notice against tiie de- 
structive influence of its greatest enemy, severe frosts. 

Earth up Cabbage plants, the tall kinds of Brocoli ; 
stir the soil and free from weeds the crops of Spinach. 
Plant out a quantity of Cabbage plants, rather tnickly, 
for drawing out whilst young. Remove all old crops, 
manure, rough dig, or trench up all vacant quarters, in 
order to prepare more effectually the land for suoces* 
sional ones. Sow small salading in boxes weekly, and 
place them in heat to ensure an imceasing supply. 

Cover, towards the end of the month, a patch of Sea 
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Kale with leaves, not more than about a foot in thick-' 
iMtM, for very litde excitement, at this season, is pro- 
ductive' of diminutive footstalks, instead of plump, oom^ 
pact ones, such as are fit to sond to table. Rhubarb may 
be treated in tho same manner, or a few crowns taken 
up, and placed in the Mushroom house, will answer 
equally well. Continue to make up fresh beds for 
Muahrooms, observing that they are not too wet 

Roll walks, rake up leaves, and forward any altera- 
tions tha;t may be deemed necessary. J. C. S. 

WILD FiOWERS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Our title appears rather unseasonable this month, and 
we shall find little to employ our attention among Wild- 
fljowers, unless we have dried and preserved some of 
those which have rewarded our simmier rambles. To 
do this, to form a hortttt siceui^ or collection of dried 
specimens, is very desirable, when the object is to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the flora, even of our 
own country alone ; when we extend our studies fur- 
ther, dried plants are of course indispensable. 

The VEdue of a collection of specimens in the 
former case, arises from our being enabled to compare 
the kinds one with another, and thus to acquire a 
knowledge of their relationships; for instance, it is 
not often possible to obtain all the species of a genus at 
once, in a fre^ state, much less all the genera of an 
order. Moreover, local collections are the surest data 
on which to found the generalizations of the geogra- 
phical distribution of plants, a subject of daily increas- 
ing interest. With regard to the fomiation of an 
herbarium, the drying and preservation of the plants is 
a very simple process, and is explained in most element- 
ary works on Botany, we therefore shall not enter upon 
it, especially at this time of the year ; but next month 
we intend to offer a few remarkis on the formation of 
local collections. A. H. 

ANIMAL KINGDO^L 

Ornitholoot. — ^November — the word has a dismal 
sound, dark and dreary days, accompanied with thick 
and choking fogs, are generally associated with it ; but 
it is not always so, a few bright days will rise from 
amidst the gloom, making the woods look gay, even in 
their nakedness, when a ramble through them will not 
be devoid of interest. There is now at times a death- 
like stillness about them, no rustling of foliage, no hum 
of the insect world — all is hushed, they have passed 
away like a vision. How swiftly time has flown bv 
since we hailed with delight the bursting buds ; with 
what increased interest we watched their rapid growth ; 
we saw them in their prime, when they danced gaily in 
the summer breeze, affording food and shelter to thou- 
sands of the insect world ; we admired them in their 
rich autumn dress; and now they rustle at our feet 

" Withered and strewn," 

soon to oommingle with that earth from which they 
sprung. Man may trace his own passage through life 
in the history of a leaf. 

To the real lover of nature, the woods, even at this 
season, have charms : there is music in the winter blast 
as it moans amongst the bare branches, making them 
creak and groan as they rub and jostle each other; then, 
their fantastic shapes, some twisted like huge snakes, 
some shooting out to tho right, some to the left, some 
towering aloft far above their companions, no stiffness 
in their forms, they grow in their native freedom, the 
pruning-knife has nought to do with them. Trees are 
always full of interest, they form tho principle home of 
the feathered tribes ; in them they rear their young, 
from them they obtain a great portion of their food, and 
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amongst their branches a large number pass the night, 
so that they are intimately connected with the study of 
birds, and who can fail to admire them ? Look at yon 
sturdy Oak with its massive trunk and powerAil arms, 
fh)m which spring innumerable smaller branches ; what 
a world of life is contained in that giant tree, what 
myriads of the insect tribe hare sported round it in the 
sunmier sun ; 't is here the Turtle wooed his mate ; from 
amidst its thick foliage the Cuckoo piped his notes of 
joy; the "Woodpecker has twined about its massive limbs 
piying for some sign of decay, but still found him hale 
and hearty; and yet this giant tree has stood the scorch- 
ing of the summer sun, and the raging of the winter blast, 
for upwards of a century. But mark how lowly its 
origin : from a little acorn similar to that which we now 
hold in our palm, arose that glorious tree ; and whd' can 
look upon such a sight unmoved, the mind instinctively 
wanders from the little acorn to the mighty tree, and 
from that mighty tree, in silent adoration, up to Grod. 

There is Uttle change to be observed amongst our 
birds, the Fieldfares and Kedwinffs, if the weather 
still be open, may be seen scattered over the meadow 
lands ; the Larks, Buntings, Linnets, and other small 
birds are in flocks, and may be foimd wherever food is 
plentiful ; we hear, however, but little of them, their 
short call notes are the only sounds they utter, even 
our little pet, the Robin, is now almost mute, and comes 
oloee to the cottage door, with wings all drooping and 
feathers all puffed out as if in sore distress, a humble 
petitioner for a few crumbs. Let us hope he never 
petitions in vain. 

To those that dwell by the sea-side this is a season 
of interest, inunense flocks of wild fowl come pouring 
in from their summer haunts in the north, spreading 
themselves along the shore and ascending all the snudler 
creeks, they aaord great sport to the gunners. The 
Curlews {Nmuniut arqttata)^ Wimbrels {Numemui 
phaopui), Dunlings {Trififfa variabilis) ^ and othen of 
the Tringa tribe, may be seen in large number, and add 
greatly to the interest of the scene, their low wailing 
notes blending in melancholy cadence with the moaning 
of the ocean's waves ; 't is a grand sight to witness the 
immense flocks of birds of various species, that are 
constantly passing and repassing, each with tiieir pecu- 
liar mode of flight, all receiving sustenance from that 
world of waters ; how the eye longs to penetrate those 
unfathomable depths ; what migh^ secrets may not be 
still there hid from the prying eye of man. & W. 




EzfTOMOLOOY. — ^The out-door entomologist cannot 
now effidot many acquisitions to his cabinet from the 
insects to be met with at large in this dreary month. 
Still, however, the gay flowers of the Chrysanthemum, 
and the still more attractive flowers of the Ivy, swarm 
with Hymenoptera and Biptera on sunny days, and 
when they dis appe ar from our view, it is most probable, 
as old Gilbert White remarked, that they retire under 
the shelter of the broad leaves of the ivy, or conceal 
themselves between its flbres, and the tree round which 
it entwines. It is surprising, that notwithstanding the 
partiality which so many insects show to the flowers of 
this epiphtio plant, how few feed upon it in the larva 
state. We do not, indeed, recollect a single species of 
Caterpillar which devours its leaves, and only a single 
small Beetle (Oehina hederai), the lirva of which bur- 
rows in its stem. A few Moths of small size, peculiar 
to this and the following months, may also now be 
found, such as the November Moth, Geometra {Oporahia) 
dilutata; the November Duggor, Tinea {Ditimca) No- 
vembris; the Drab day Moth, Tinea {Cheimophila) 
Phryganella, &c. 

One of tiiese. small Moths, the winter Moth, Geo- 
metra (Sybemia) brumaria, is, however, worthy of 
more particular attention than the rest The males of 
this dull-coloured insect are to be observed flidcering 



about in the evening, just at dusk, hovering about frxdt* 
trees, hawthorn hedges, &c., their object bSng to search 
for the females, which are only furnished with very 
small rudiments of wings, so that they are unable to fly. 
This Moth proceeds from a light brown chrysalis, which 
lies under the surface of the ground from June to 
October. When hatched the female mounts the stems 
of the trees, and then sits quietly until pairing has 
taken place, when she has the instmct to ascend to the 
fhiit and leaf buds, where she deposits her eggs, from 
which are hatched in the following spring a number 
of smaB green CatetpillarB, which are amongst the 
greatest enemies of the gardener, as they not only devour 
uie leaves, but the young fruit and blossom-buds, which 
they fasten together with silken threads, and so also 
prevent their natural growtli. Various plans have been 
pn^Kwed for the destruction of this insect, amongst 
which the most efficient appears to be to surround Sie 
stem with a kind of wooden box, which is to be smeared 
with tar at the period when the perfect insects make 
their appearance, by which means great numbers of 
the females will be destroyed. 

During the past month our eardens have been 
swarming with the Caterpillars of ttie Cabbage Butter- 
flies, to so great an extent as entirely to destroy whole 
beds of BrusseVs Sprouts, Savoys, early Cabbages, ftc. 
These Caterpillars, when full grown, mount the adjoin- 
ing waBs, paUngs, &c. ; and our present object in men- 
tioning tms insect is to direct attention to the HtUe 
bundles of yellow silken masses which are to be observed 
in such situations, and which the gardener, notwith- 
standing^ his desire to have everything tidy and neat, 
must on no account remove or destroy. These little 
masses are, in fact, the cocoons of vast numbers of little 
Ichneumon-flie^ which have lived in a parasitio state 
whilst larvsB, within the bodies of the Cabbage Cater- 
pillars, bursting through the skins of the latter when 
they, as well as the parasites, are fuUy grown — an ad- 
mirable instance of instinct, since if the parasitio larv» 
were ftdl grown before the Cabbage Caterpillar, the 
latter would not have sought out its safe retreat, where 
the little parasites are now secure, until the period 
when they assume the winged state in the following 
spring. 

At this season of the year too much importance can- 
not be attached to fr^uently disturbing the earth be- 
neath trees, which have, during the preceding season, 
been greatly infested with insect enemies, many of the 
Caterpillars of which descend into the earth to become 
pupsD. Such is the case with the Cateipillars of the 
Grub of the Gooseberry Sawfly, the Baspbeny Grub, 
the Pear-leaf Miner, &o. The larvte of some species, 
indeed such as that of the Cockchaffer, descend to a 
greater depth in the earth, to pass the winter in a 
quiescent state. These, therefore, cannot be so readily 
reached, nor would it be of so much service to disturb 
them, as it is to dislodge those species which do not 
descend so deep into the ground ; and which, moreover, 
are in the inactive pupa state, so as not to be able to 
crawl back under-ground when disturbed. 

It is also very serviceable at this time to remove all 
loose bark and pieces of decaying wood, as these harbour 
great quantities of insects durmg the winter months. 
This is the case with Grubs of the Codling Moth, and 
the red Grubs of the Plum Moth, the Cateipillars of 
which form their cocoons under the loose bark of fruit- 
trees. 

The various species of scale insects ought also to be 
sought for and destroyed at the present time, with great 
care, since they will now be foxmd either filled with 
eggs, or their eg^ will be found deposited in masses 
beneath their shrivelled bodies, waiting for the return- 
ing warmth of the spring to hatch them, when myriads 
of young will be produced and disseminated over tho 
trees infested by them. J. 0. W. 
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ACHIMENES LONGIFLORA, Yabs. 

Nctt. Order, — Obskekacxjb. 




Genxbzc Chabacter. — ^Achimenes, P. Brown. CeUyx, with 
the tube adnate to the ovary ; limb flve-paxted, the lobes lanceo- 
late. Corolla tubular, ftumel-ahaped, often gibbous at the base 
in front ; limb flat, five-toothed ; lobes sub-equal, sub-rotond ; 
atamena four, didynamous ; anthert^t^ot coherent ; rudiment of 
a fifth stamen inserted on the corolla below. OlaUSvlar nectary 
annular, thin. Style passing into a scarcely thickened oblique 
or somewhat two4obed etiffma. Capsule half two-celled, two- 
valved ; placentas parietal, subseesUe.— Erect villous American 
herbs. Leaves opposite or in whorls of three, stalked, toothed ; 
pedicels axillary, one-flowered ; corolla scarlet or purple, much 
smaller than in Gloxinia ; roots (and axUs) bearing scaly bulbils. 
—{De Cond. Frodr. vU., 585). 



AcHiicsxxs LONoiFLOEA, Btntham. — Leaves in whorls of 
three or four, ovate or oblong, roughly serrate, and like the 
stem, hirsute; pedicles one-flowered, shorter than the calyx; 
lobes of the calyx lanceolate, erect, one-fourth of the length of 
the tube of the calyx ; limb of the corolla very much spread- 
ing. 

Tor, alba. — Jauregnia's Achimenes. Flowers white, with a 
delicate rose-purple eye. A. longiflora alba. Van HouUe ; A. 
Jauregnia, WarczewUz. 

Vor. IV^iMUiana.— Tugwell*s Achimenes. Peduncles much 
longer than the calyx; flowers deep rich crimsim-purple. A 
hybrid, between A longiilora and patens. 



BESCEIPTION. — ^Herbs, perennial by filiform stolons, bearing scaly buds or bulbils. Stem 
erect, herbaceous, rounded, clothed with patent hairs. Leaves opposite or in whorls of three 
or four, between ovate and oblong, acute or somewhat acuminate, serrated, hairy, paler, and 
often purplish beneath. Flowers solitary, but occurring in the axils of almost all the leaves. 
The peduncle in A. Tugwelliana is much longer than in the type of the species, in which it equals 
the calyx. Calyx cut into five deep lanceolate segments. CoroUa somewhat salver-shaped ; tube 
very long and slender, curved, pale reddish ; limb very large, spreading — ^in A. longifiora alba, 
white, with a delicate rose-purple line radiating firom the throat : in A. Tugwelliana deep 
rosy violet—cut into five broad obcordate segments, the two upper somewhat smaller than the 
three lower. Style and stamens included. 

HisTOKY, &c. — Our drawing of the white variety of A. longifiora was made fix)m a plant in 
the possession of Mr. Henderson, of the Wellington Eoad Nursery ; and we have met with it 
blooming in several other establishments during the season. A. Tugwelliana was figured from 
the nursery of Mr. Glendinning, of Chiswick, by whom this showy variety was recently let out. 
The former is an importation from Guatemala, where it was found by M. Warczewitz, by whom 
the name Jaureguia was applied to it in compliment to a Guatemalan lady, who made a drawing 
of the plant. A. Tugwelliana, on the other hand, is an English garden variety, raised by Mr. 
Carmichael, gardener to G. C. Tugwell, Esq., Crowe Hall, near Bath, being a hybrid, the parents 
of which are A. longifiora and A. patens. 

CuLTUBE. — ^The Achimenes are annual in their mode of development, forming scaly bulbils 
during their period of growth, these remaining inactive imtil excited by external influences. 
The routine of culture is to start them in succession during the spring, commencing as early as 
may be required ; this may be done in a hotbed frame, or in a stove or propagating house. 
They are grown in light rich earth, in which the mould from decayed leaves should preponderate ; 
and should be put either into wide shallow pots, or into shallow pans, as they do not require 
depth of soil. Single stems, of some of the kinds at least, may be grown into laige tufted 
masses, but it is more usual to plant several together. In the earlier stages of their growth, 
they like the moderate heat of a calm nuld forcing pit, but as they approach a flowering state they 
may be hardened off to expand their blossoms in a greenhouse, although they do so much finer 
in the warmer temperature of an intermediate stove. When flowering is past, they are allowed 
to die off gradually, and are kept during winter quite dry in any moderately warm place. Eor 
more ample details of culture, see vol. i., p. 126. 

From the number of introduced species and cross-bred varieties now in cultivation, the genus 
Achimenes assumes an important position in reference to summer and autumn decoration ; but 
here, as in most other cases, the genius of cultivation is beginning to eclipse even the splendid 
forms which have been obtained from their native land. The subjects of our plate are useM 
additions to the family. — ^M. 
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THE COURSE OF THE SAP IN PLANETS. 
By J. TOWERS, Esa,, C.M.H.S. 

WHATEVER may be the result of the arguments, pro and con, the progress of the sap, raw and 
elaborated, will be, in some degree, elucidated by investigating phenomena that follow the opera- 
tions of budding and grafting : — ^A strong shoot had been produced in the spring of 1849, from the root of 
a Noisette Rose. By the last week of August it had grown to the height of about seven feet, and was 
nearly an inch in the girth at five feet from the ground, — the point where a fine bud was inserted at 
that period. The stock and the scion were both very fiill of juice ; too much so, perhaps, in the opinion 
of most gardeners : the bark separated perfectly, and with ease from, both ; and, consequently, the 
union was immediately eflTected. The bud remained green but latent, till, by the influence of spring, it 
sprouted, and progressively developed seven main shoots, which required much cautious care to support 
them from the powerful winds of the late summer. Some of the shoots were more than thirty inches 
long, and have been cut back ; thus frimishing many buds to others, most of which appear to have been 
successfully inserted. At the present date (September 1850), the results are, — a bold and pretty equal 
head, and a stock enlarged to 1} inch in the girth throughout, in which the bark below the insertion 
of the bud is frirrowed with some brownish stripes, evidently of organized matter produced by the bud. 
With these feithftJ data before us, and knowing, as every practised observant gardener assuredly 
docs know, that the stock below the bud, though headed down to the point of insertion, retains its 
own individual character, uninfluenced by the qualities or size of the head it supports, we put the 
question : — How, and by what instrumentality is the stock sustained and so enlarged, as we perceive 
it to be, in roses somewhat j but in many trees to an enormous extent? 

We have been taught that each leaf of a tree, at least every progressive development of the head, 
ftimishes some substance, more or less, to the stem. Be it so ; yet we find by experience, that, be the 
size and increase of the head and stem what they may, the development of the latter retains precisely 
the character and qualities of the original stock ; while those of the former remain fjedthfrd to their 
parent tree or shrub. At this point let us refer to principles : — 

The success of budding mainly depends upon the preservation of what is called the root of the bud. 
This root may be traced to a certain white line or track of pithy matter that is observed to traverse 
the woody layers in cutting a twig or branch across at the spot whence a bud emerges. This fact, 
viewed connectedly with the extinction of the pith in frdl grown and old stems, leads to the opinion 
that the pith (jnedulla) is the original magazine of nutrimental matter to all buds, and that the buds 
contain and carry onwards the matter of the pith ; the natural termination of the tree's life being 
coincident with the final development of the buds (the pre-organized germs of Duhamel ?), and the 
total exhaustion of the medullary matter. 

A Treatise on Vegetable Physiology by the Society for Diffiising Useful Knowledge, published 
many years since, contained the following philosophic remarks : — " No determinate period is fixed for 
the protrusion of the germ into a bud ; but at whatever time this may happen, its course is traceable, 
fr^m the medullary sheath to the surface on which it appears, by a pale stream of parenchymatous 
matter traversing each annual concentric layer. But this track only marks the advance of the vital 
speck or germ to the surface of each annual belt of wood, and is altogether useless so far as regards the 
germ, except in the belt on the surface of which it is seated, with the life of which, indeed, its own 
vitality is intimately connected. Destroy this, and the germ becomes extinct: augment its vital 
energy, and the germ is unfolded into a perfect bud and branch ; but leave things as they are, and the 
germ will advance to the surface of the next year's belt of wood, and so on progressively." 

We obtain much truth in the above theory ; but not a fiill interpretation of the wondrous facts 
which are daily witnessed. The buds and shoots which frequently emerge from the stock are always 
true to their native character : they are amputated so soon as tliey are observed, and therefore cannot 
promote the enlargement of the stem. Yet that stem does enlarge by each annual layer of the new 
alburnum and liber. The head, in all its developments, is true to its kind, and all the leaves upon it 
are retained ; the currents within it, be their course as it may, seem to be exclusively devoted to tlie 
perfecting of its own members ; and yet, one would suppose that some fiuids must pass into the stem, 
and be there distributed horizontally through the channels of the convergent medullary processes. 
Two important facts seem to be indisputably established : the first is, that every hud produced in the 
head of a tree, whatever the size and age, had been preorganized and latent in its first parent germ ; 
the second, that the entire stem (its wood and bark), however bulky it may become, is normally pure in 
its character, never suflering deviation or change. What then becomes of the cinide doctrine of the 
sap's descent from the head to the foot ? 







NEW AND RAKE PLANTS. 

Mm ani Hart ^Uauti 

MouTAN OFFICINALIS, SALMON^ Lindky. Salmon-coloured Moutan {Paxt. Fl Ocmd., i., t 20). — Nat. Ord., 
RanunculaceeQ § Helleboreec. — Paeonia Moutan salmonea, Lindley. — A very fine hardy undcrehrub, with the large 
compound foliage common to the Moutans ; and very large double flowers, the outer petals of which when full 
blown, are of a pale salmon colour, the inner having a deeper and richer tint of the same. From China : 
Shanghae. Introduced in 1846. Flowers in the early part of summer. Horticultural Society of London. 

Ctcnochbs Pescatorei, Lindley. M. Pescatore's Cycnoches {Past. Fl. Gard.j i., 123). — Nat. Ord., Orchidaceso 
{ Vandeffi CatasetidsB. — Syn., Acincta glauca, Linden. — ^A fine stove epiphyte, much stronger than Acineta 
Humboldtii, having large pseudo-bulbs, lanceolate leathery leaves, and drooping flower stems, described as being 
a yard long, and bearing nearly a hundred flowers ; these last about a fortnight, but for some months the long 
string of buds have a very curious appearance ; the sepals are oblong acute, dull yellow, with a little brown 
inside ; the petals and lip bright yellow, the former lanceolate, smaller than the sepals, the latter three-lobcd and 
downy; the flowers are nearly two inches in diameter. From New Grenada. Introduced in 1848 by 
M. Linden to the gardens of Paris. Flowers in summer. 

BoLBOPHYLLUM LoBBH, Lindley. Lobb's Bolbophyl {Bot. Mag.y t. 4532). — Nat. Ord., Orchidaceae { MalaxeoB- 
DcndrobidiB. — A fine showy stove epiphyte, with ovate smooth green pseudo-bulbs, terminated by one oblong 
petiolated coriaceous leaf. The scapes, which are yellowish spotted with brown, grow from the side of the 
pseudo-bulbs, one from each, bearing a solitary flower. The flowers are large, the sepals deep yellow, the upper 
marked externally with purple spots running in lines, the lateral ones sickle-shaped, streaked and clouded with 
purple ; the petals are smaller, streaked with purple lines ; the lip cordate, ovate, acuminate, reflexed, yellow, with 
minute orange dots. From Java. Introduced in 1846. Flowers in spring and summer. Messrs. Yeitch of £xeter. 

Passiflora medu8.«a, Lemaire. Medusa Passion-flower {Flore dea SerreSy t. 528). — ^Nat Ord., Passifloracese. — 
A stove climber, of slender habit, with deeply two-lobed leaves, and axillary flowers, numerously produced, and 
measuring about a couple of inches across ; the sepals are greenish, the filaments or rays of the coronet, which is 
the most conspicuous part of the flower, are bright orange when they expand, and change to lilac or rose the 
following day ; this change of colour appears to be accompanied by the disengagement of a strong fetid odour, 
comparable with that of the flowers of some stapelias. Origin unknown. Introduced to Belgium by M. Van 
Houtte before 1848. Flowers in summer ? 

Sfathodea lkvib, Falisot de Beauvois {Bot. Mag., t 4537). — Nat. Ord., Bignoniacete. — A small tropical 
tree, apparently flowering when of moderate size. It has soft woody stems, and large impari-pinnate leaves of 
four to six pairs of opposite oval acuminate, coarsely toothed leaflets ; these leaves are alternate, '* except those 
below the inflorescence, which are often alternately whorled." The flowers come in close terminal corymbose 
panicles ; they are between bell-shaped and funnel-shaped, the tube widening upwards, the limb obscurely two- 
lipped, and divided into five spreading rounded lobes ; the colour is white, delicately spotted and streaked with 
rose. From Sierra Leone. Introduced about 1846. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, & Co. 
of Exeter. 

Nymphjea micbantha, OuiUemin and Ferottet. SmaU-flowered Water Lily {Bot Mag., t. 4535). — Nat Ord., 
Nymphaeacese } Nupharidae. — A very pretty stove aquatic, the leaves of which are small — six to eight inches long 
— ^glabrous, roundish-elliptic, cut at the base into two deep much acuminated moderately-spreading lobes, in the 
sinus of which, at the top as it were, of the petiole, a proliferous bud is produced, which subsequently becomes a 
plant ; the fore part of the leaves is nearly entire, the hinder part margined with shallow irregular teeth ; the 
under surface of the leaves, as well as the petioles and scapes is tinged with red. The flowers are small, three and 
a half to four inches in diameter ; the petals lanceolate, very acute, white or whitish ; the stamens are yellow, 
distinct, not, as is common in these plants, insensibly passing into the petals. From Senegambia : Eiver Gambia. 
Introduced about 1846. Flowers in summer. Earl of Derby. 

CoccoLOBA MACROPHYiJA, Desfontaines. Large-leaved Sea-side Grape {Bot. Mag., t. 4536). — Nat Ord., 
Polygonaoeae § Polygoneae. — A showy tall tree-like stove plant, with scarcely-divided erect stems, twenty to thirty 
feet high, leafy throughout their whole length. The leaves are alternate, a foot or more long, spreading horizon- 
ally, cordate ovate, somewhat clasping the stems, and stalkless. The stem at top is terminated by a dense 
compact club-shaped raceme of flowers, two or more feet long, of which the rachis, pedicels, and flowers are of the 
richest scarlet These continue in great beauty for at least two months. Only suitable for a large hothouse. 
From South America : probably. Introduced " long " previous to 1850. Flowers in summer. Boyal Botanic 
Garden, Kew. 

Odontoolossum NJEvnJM, Lindley. Speckled Odontoglot ( Fast. Fl. Gard.^ i., t 18).— Nat Ord-, Orchidaces 
} Vandeae-Brassidfle. — A rather pretty stove epiphyte, with ovate-ribbed pseudo bulbs, bearing thin narrowly- 
oblong leaves, tapering to the base. The flowers grow in narrow racemose panicles, and are of singular form, and 
curiously marked ; the sepals and petals are long, narrow, linear, lanceolate, acuminate, and wavy. The lip is 
nearly of the same form, but is somewhat three-lobed, with a tendency to become hastate. The colour of the 
flowers is white, freely spotted with dull dark red. From Now Granada : Andes. Introduced " several years 
since by Sir H. Schomburgk." Flowers in the spring. Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney. 
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Bejabia ooarctata, Humboldt and Bonpland. Close-headed Bejaria {Paxt. Ft. Gctrd.^ i, t. 17). — ^Nat Ord., 
EricacesB { Rhododendrese. — ^A beaiitifiil half-hardy evergreen shrub, the branches of which are shaggy with 
spreading hairs. The leaves are oval-acute, on short stalks, closely inbricated, glaucous beneath. The flowers are 
in close terminal corymbs ; the petals, seven or eight in number, erect, nearly parallel — ^that is, not spreading ; the 
colour, deep crimson. From the Andes of New Grenada, and the mountains of Peru. Introduced about 1848 by 
Mr Purdie. Flowers about May. Duke of Northimiberland. 

Brtanthxts EBECTU8, ZituUtt/. Upright Bryanth {Paxt. Fl, Gard,, i., t 19). — ^Nat. Ord., Ericacese § Ericeae. — 
A charming little hardy shrub, more impatient of heat and dry air than of cold. It forms a compact dwarf bush, 
with erect much-brandied stems, bearing linear-obtuse, obscurely-serrated leaves, and flowers, eight or ten together 
in corymbs from the ends of the branchlets. The flowers are campanulate, resembling miniature kalmias, of a 
delicate pink or flesh colour ; very pretty indeed. It is said to be a hybrid between Rhodothanmus (Rhododendron) 
Chamascistus, and Phyllodoce tazifolia (Menzicsia coerulea) ; and Dr. Lindley thinks it may be a cross between 
these plants, though he would rather refer its origin to the P. empetriformis (M. empetriformis). llie north side 
of walls where the sun never shines, and low, but thoroughly-drained places, suit this and allied plants ; better 
still, damp cold shaded pits in which the air remains always damp. A garden hybrid, obtained by Mr. Cunningham 
of Edinburgh. Raised ? Flowers in spring. 






1. Btifortfj rfiat'ctfifff, 

2. BfynntJttii errettta. 

3. Jli/pfjcffrta gra^iliM. 



Hypocybta gracilis, Martius. Slender Hypocyrta {Bot. Mag., i. 4531). — ^Nai Ord., Gesneracese § Gesnerese. — 
A pretty creeping stove plant, with branched purplish brown stems, rooting from below the insertion of the leaves. 
The leaves are opposite an inch long, thick, fleshy, ovate, on short petioles ; dark green above, paler and often 
blotched with red beneath. The flowers grow singly or in pairs, on short red peduncles, from the axils ; the corolla 
is rather large, between ftmnel-shaped and bell-shaped, with a curved tube ; creamy white, spotted with orange 
on the imderside of the tube within ; the limb consisting of five, nearly equal, rounded segments. According to 
Dr. Lindley, this is probably an Alloplectus. From the Organ Mountains of Brazil. Introduced before 1850. 
Flowers in spring. Messrs. Backhouse of York. 
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Gaultheria bracteata, Q. Don. Bracteated Gaultheria {Bot Mag., t. 4461). — Nat. Ord., Ericac€«B § Ericese. 
Syn., G. erecta, Ventenat ; G. odorata, cordifolia, and rigida, Humboldt, Bonpland, and Kunth ; Andromeda brac- 
teata, CavaniUes. — ^A handsome, low-growing, evergreen, greenhouse shrub, growing a foot high, or upwards, having 
rigid hairy branches, and alternate ovate or cordate-ovate acute leaves, serrated and usually Rhinitig above. The 
flowers grow in simple axillary or terminal sccund racemes, and are tubular-ovate, contracted at the mouth, rose- 
coloured, the pedicels having comparatively large, ovate, acute, rosy bracts at their base. From the Andes of 
Columbia. Introduced in 1848. Flowers in summer. Boyal Botanic Garden, Kew. 




Oayilhtria hraeteata. 

Gladiolus oandavensk, citmnus. Van Houtte. Citron-coloured Gladiolus {Flore de» Serres, t 539). — 
Nat Ord., TridacesB. — ^A fine variety of the natalensis section of the genus Gladiolus. It differs from G. ganda- 
vensis, from which it appears to have been raised, only in the colour of the flowers, which are of a ftill citron 
yellow, the lower segments of the perianth having a narrow band of red down the centre. A hardy bulb, with 
sword-shaped leaves, a stem two to three feet high, bearing long crowded upright racemes of flowers. A garden 
variety raised by M. Lemonier of Lille, in 1848. Flowers during simmier. 

HoYA ovALiPOLiA, TFufht and Amott. Oval Hoya {Paxt. Fl. Gard., i., t. 23). — Nat Ord., Asclepiadaces { 
Stapeliffi. — ^A pretty stove climbing shrub, with opposite, narrowly oval, three-nerved fleshy leaves, the margins of 
which are recurved. The compact umbels of flowers grow on peduncles which are rather shorter than the leaves; 
the flowers themselves are fleshy yellow, the coronet being stained with red ; in form the segments of the corolla 
are ovate acute, the lobes of the coronet are revolute at the edge. From tropical India. Introduced by Mr. 
Gibson before 1840 ? Flowers in summer. Duke of Devonshire. 

PrrcAiRNiA Jacksont, Hooker. Jackson's Pitcaimia {Bot. Mag., t 4540). — Nat. Ord., Bromeliacese. — A 
handsome stove herbaceous plant, with a pine-apple-like habit, producing many suckers from the base. The leaves 
are subulate-ensiform, a foot or more in length, the upper half spinulose-serrate ; they are dark green above, 
clothed below with a pulverulent substance. The scape is leafy below, pulverulent, bearing a copious erect 
raceme of handsome scarlet flowers ; the calyx of three imbricated erect sepals about three quarters of an inch 
long, red, with a yellowish margin ; the corolla nearly three inches long, curved, the petals linear oblong, not at 
all spreading. From Guatemala. Introduced about 1847. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Jackson of Kingston. 

AciNETA DEN8A, Lifidlcy. Close-flowered Acineta {Paxt. Fl. Gard., i., 91). — ^Nat Ord., Orchidacese § Vandeae 
Maxillaridse. — A pretty stove epiphyte, nearly related to A. Barkeri. The pseudo bulbs and leaves are not described. 
The flowers grow in dense short pendulous racemes, and are pale yellow, slightly spotted externally with crimson ; 
the lip is yellow at the point, spotted with broad blotches on the lateral lobes, and deep crimson in the space 
between them ; the flowers are somewhat fragrant. From Costa Rica ; Turialbia. Introduced in 1849, by Mr 
Skinner. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Lane and Son of Berkhampstead. 
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Acer villobum, WaUich. Villous Sycamore {Paxt. Fl. Gard., i, 107). — Xat Ord., Aceraceje. — A tree said to 
be hardy. It has broad heart-shaped angular leaves, which are five inches across, having the two lower lobes shorter 
than the three upper ones. It bears close shaggy panicles of small green flowers, succeeded by keys rather more 
than an inch and a half long, hairy and wrinkled at the base, but smooth on the winged part The young wood, 
and the stalks and under sides of the leaves, are clothed with short soft hairs. From the Himalayas. Introduced ? 
Flowers } Messrs. Osborne and Co., Fnlbam. 

Camptlobotrys discolor, Lemaxre. Two-coloured Campylobotrjrs {Flore des ServM^ t 427). — ^Nat Ord., 
Cinchonaceas § Cinchonea;. — ^A dwarf soft-stemmed herbaceous stove plant, interesting rather from the colouring of its 
stems and leaves than from the showiness of its flowers, which, however, are rich red, and are rather numerously borne 
on stalked axiUary clusters. The stems are reddish purple, with opposite approximate branches ; the leaves opposite 
rather large, ovate, entire ; the upper surface of a lurid shining sati^iy green ; the lower side tinted with red ; the 
stalks also red. The flowers, which arc very freely produced on dwarf plants, grow in crowded one-sided, 
circinate racemes, elevated on crimson stalks ; they are rich red, salver-shaped, with a deeply four-parted spreading 
limb, and when numerous on a healthy plant have a very interesting appearance. Supposed to come from Bahia, 
or, according to some, from Mexico. Introduced in 1849. Flowers in summer, and probably through great part 
of the year. 

Trichosacme lanata, 2kteeanni. "Woolly Trichosacme (P<Mrf. Fl. Oard., i., 105). — Nat ord., Asclepiadace®. — A 
very remarkable stove plant ; but of no beauty. It is a climber. The whole sur&ce, except the face of the corolla, is 
buried in wool, white, like a lamVs fleece. The leaves are stalked, ovate, acute. The flowers grow in pendulous 
umbels on reflexed peduncles, that spring from between the bases of the opposite leaves ; they are minute, purple, 
and their singularity consists in the development of a long drooping feathery purple tail, at the end of each of the 
five lobes of the corolla ; these tails spring forth abruptly, and wave in the wind in the most curious manner. 
From Mexico. Introduced in. 1849. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Knight and Perry of Chelsea. 




PENDEIS^T, OR WEEP^G DECIDUOUS TEEES. 
By Mr. P. F. KEIR. 

THE deciduous weeping trees, cultivated in the gardens of England at the present day, are somewhat 
numerous, and belong to genera, which are for the most part well known. The following list 
contains, I believe, all that have yet been raised, which are worthy of enumeration, as possessing the 
pendulous character ; — 

Salix habyhnica, var. pendula (Weeping Willow.). Of all the weeping trees, there is perhaps none 
which has been so widely distributed as this, or which is so familiarly known. From the graceful and 
slender character of its branches, as well as the fact of its thriving best in a damp or moist situation, 
it is generally planted along the margins of lakes or streams. Li particular situations it may also be 
placed with good effect in the pleasure-ground ; but perhaps its most appropriate situation is beside 
the tombs of the honoured dead. " The Weeping Willow," says Poiret, " conveys a picture of the 
grief felt for the loss of the departed. Its light and elegant foliage flows like the dishevelled hair and 
graceful drapery of a sculptured mourner over a sepulchral urn, and conveys those soothing, though 
softly melancholy reflections, which have made one of our poets exclaim, * there is a pleasure even in 
grief.*" TMs is not adapted for planting singly, but should appear to emerge frx)m, or overhang other 
trees ; and if in the vicinity of water, so much the better. 

Quercus Mgilopsy var. pendula (Weeping Valonia Oak). This varieity has the general character of 
the species to which it belongs, in which the leaves are ovate oblong, much toothed, and somewhat 
downy beneath. It is much less extensively distributed than some others ; but in its general aspect, 
it is a very beautifid tree, and may with great effect be planted singly in any open and conspicuous 
6itu9.tion. 

Quercus pedunculatay var. pendula (Weeping Common Oak). The best example of this variety is 
to be seen in the Park of Sir G. Cornwall, Moccas Court, Herefordshire, where it grows nearly eighty 
feet high, having its long pendent and slender branches covering a space of more than a hundred 
feet. When well grown, this forms one of the most beautiful and interesting objects, either for the 
park or pleasure-ground. 

Quercus Cerris, var. pendula (Weeping Turkey Oak). The branches of this variety are slender, and 
immediately take a downward direction, creeping over the sward for some distance after they touch it 

Fagus sylvaticay var. pendula (Weeping Beech). WTien the common Beech is grown to a con- 
siderable size, the branches assume a fine spreading form, which, in any situation, rendci*s this tree 
extremely picturesque; but assuredly nothing can surpass the graceftdness and beauty of a true 
Weeping Beech. This variety, though quite hardy, should not be planted in an open exposed situa- 
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tion, as it is liable to be injured by strong winds. It bas a tendency to bang on one side ; and, there- 
fore, mucb care and attention are required to give it a regular form. For tbis purpose, it is advisable 
to graft it on a high stock, inserting several grafts, so tbat branches may grow all round. 

Foffus purpurea^ yar. pendula (Weeping Purple Beecb). The leaves of this are distinguished from 
those of the preceding, by being of a much darker colour ; in most cases being of a deep purple. Fine 
examples of it are to be seen at Waterer's American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey, where it grows fully 
thirty feet high ; but, like the other, mostly to one side. It forms a remarkably striking object when 
judiciously placed among trees having leaves of the usual green colour. 

Ulmus montana, var. pendula (Weeping Mountain Elm). This is a strong and vigorous tree, 
the branches of which take a decided inclination towards the ground — not, as in some cases, borne down 
by the weight of their extreme parts, but spreading out like a fan in a direction between the horizontal 
and perpendicular. Being of very vigorous growth, it attains a considerable size in a few years. The 
leaves are large, rough, and dark green. This forms a remarkably handsome object as a single 
tree for a broad lawn. Fine examples of it are to be seen in the garden of the Eoyal Botanic Society, 
Regent's Park ; the garden of the Horticultural Society ; and several other places round London. 

Ulmus glabra^ var. pendula (Weeping Smooth-leaved Ehn). The introduction of this variety is of 
more recent date than the others of the same genus. It is said to have been raised by Mr Smith, 
nurseryman at Worcester, in 1810 ; and is by some called the Downton Weeping Elm. It is freer and 
more slender in its general habit than the variety of montana : the leaves are scarcely so large, but of 
as dark a colour. When grown twenty or thirty years, it forms a very striking object in an exposed 
situation. 

Ulmus campestris, var. pendula (Weeping Common Elm). The general appearance of this is 
•somewhat more delicate and graceful than the preceding ; the leaves are about the size of those of the 
common upright elm, and the branches slender. 

These weeping varities of Elm have been in cultivation for some time. There is, however, one of 
but recent introduction, described as having variegated leaves distinctly marked with bright yellow 
blotches. It is, we believe, grown by a nurseryman near Huddersfield. One or two others have been 
mentioned, but it is not certain that they merit particular notice. 

Fraxinus excelsior, var. pendula (Weeping Ash). This is a variety of the common ash, from 
which it differs only in its drooping habit. With the exception of the Willow, it is perhaps the first 
weeping tree known to English horticulturists, having been raised in Cambridgeshire early in the last 
century. It is now as common as it is graceful ; for it is almost in every garden, and forms the best 
example of a weeping tree of which we have any knowledge. It is of very rapid growth, and forms 
so complete a shade that it may be trained with great advantage as an arbour, having a seat erected 
round its stem. 

Fraxinus excelsior, var. pendula aurea (Golden Weeping Ash). A variety of recent introduction, 
with aU the habit of the old variety, but having the bark of a deep yellow colour. 

Fraxinus excelsior , var. verrucosa pendula (Warted Weeping Ash). This differs but littie from 
the other weeping varieties of this genus, and may only be noticed as forming one of the number 
having the same habit. The bark is distinguished by numerous warts. 

Fraxinus lentiscifolia, var. pendula (Weeping Lentiscus-leaved Ash). This is, on the whole, of a 
more graceful character than the others, the branches being more slender, and small and neat. It 
grows with rapidity in a sheltered situation, and soon forms a very handsome tree. 

Persica vulgaris, var. pendula (Weeping Peach). ITiis was originally raised from seed by 
Mr. 'Reed of New Jersey, and is a very elegant variety. It is only valuable on account of its beauti- 
fully pendent habit ; and as it flowers freely, and has the general drooping character of the Weeping 
Ash, it forms a highly-ornamental object for the lawn, being covered in spring with its numerous white 
blossoms. It should be grafted on high stocks, as the shoots take a perpendicular direction, and grow rapidly. 

Populus tremula, var. pendula (Weeping Aspen Poplar). The leaves of the Poplar or Aspen, 
from their having long slender stalks, are always seen in a state of quivering or trembling ; hence the 
specific name. The variety imder consideration has all the gracefulness of a > true weeping tree ; but 
compared with the weeping varieties of the Ash or Elm, it has a much lighter and freer aspect. 
Unless planted in a situation which is not much exposed to wind, it generally grows to one side. A 
good example of it is to be seen, on a small scale, in the pleasure-ground of J. Anderson, Esq., The 
Holme, Regent's Park, as well as in several other places round London. Two other varieties, distinct 
from the present, have been noticed, but very little is known respecting them. 

Betula alba, var. pendula (Weeping White Birch). The chief characteristic of this variety is its 
great lightness ; and when seen at a little distance, either in summer or winter, the branches appear to 
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hang down like bo many tendrils or small cords. If planted singly, it should have plenty of shelter ; 
but when placed among other trees, it has a very elegant appearance. 

Betula pcpulifolia, var. pendula (Weeping Poplar-leaved Birch). This has the leaves larger than 
the preceding, and nearly like those of the Poplar. In other respects there is little to distinguish it. 

Sopkora japonica, var. pendula (Weeping Sophora). This has some resemblance to the laburnum, 
having long slender branches and elegant pinnated leaves. When grafted on a high stock it becomes a 
handsome and highly-ornamental tree in a few years. It is not so common as some of the other weeping 
trees already mentioned. 

Pyrus AucupariUf var. pendula (Weeping Mountain Ash). In some cases this variety has not 
assumed the weeping habit so decidedly as in others. It has, however, an equal claim to notice among 
weeping trees with some others already admitted into the list ; for when &ivourably grown it has all 
the pendulous form of the Elm, and is also very beautiful in spring. 

Pyrus salicifoliaf var. pendula (Weeping Willow-leaved Pear). Another variety with slender 
branches and wiUow-like leaves. 

Cerasus vulgaris, var. pendula (Weeping Cherry). The present variety is of dwarf habit, but 
decidedly pendulous, and when in flower is very omamentaL It has the double recommendation of 
being at the same time a good bearer. 

Cytisus Laburnum, var. pendula (Weeping Laburnum). A somewhat common and remarkably orna- 
mental tree in spring and summer, when its pendent branches are loaded with its bright yellow flowers. 

Tilia europea, var. pendula (Weeping Lime-tree). This has never been well described or £urly 
introduced to public notice, but is mentioned in some nursery catalogues. 

Cratcegus Oxyacantha, var. pendula (Weeping Thorn). The common Thorn, or " May," as it 
is sometimes called, from being associated with the enjoyments of childhood and youth, as well as from 
its great beauty, is a popular favourite ; but a true weeping variety is an object of deep interest, and 
must only need to be seen to be admired by all. Several varieties of the Oxyacantha section are 
evidentiy just the kind of trees to produce the weeping forms; and being hardy and vigorous, they 
may be planted with perfect freedom wherever they ore likely to appear to the best advantage. 

Pavia rubra, var. humilis pendula (Weeping Pavia). When grafted on a good high stock of the 
common Horse-chestnut, this forms in a few years a very beautifrd object in the early part of the 
summer, especially as it is then in full blossom, and has a fine efiect among other trees. 

Zarix europea, var. pendula (Weeping Larch). The leaves of this beautiful variety are some- 
what broader and shorter than those of the common upright tree. The branches are quite pendulous, 
and have a peculiar effect. It is probable, however, that more than one distinct variety of Weeping 
Larch may be recorded. Several handsome, but not very large trees of it are to be seen round London, 
both in nurseries and private gardens, and it forms a very elegant object in fr^nt of a drawing-room 
window. 
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Vase, or m Gobelet mode of training fruit-trees. — In the gardens of the Luxembourg, at Paris, all the quarters 
containing fruit-trees are suirounded with borders, planted with cherry, plum, and apricot-trees, as standards ; and 
some with excellent effect are trained in form of a Vase or en Gobelet, dwar^ or with a stem five feet or rather more 
in height. The head is formed hollow, in shape like a goblet, the shoots being annually tied to hoops of wood, 
adapted to the circumference required to give the desired form. Two hoops are sufficient, the two-year old wood 
being tied to one ; and the equidistant regulation of the one-year old shoots is effected upon the other. As the 
vase or goblet widens, of course hoops of greater circuit must be prepared, either of new materials, or introducing 
an additional piece. In some instances the hoops were formed of round, apparently a quarter of an inch, iron rods ; 
but wood is preferable to iron, for vegetation in contact with the latter is apt to be injuriously affected by the 
rapidity with which it heats and cools. Shoots are apt to spring up in the centre of the goblet ; but they must be 
pinched in summer ; and so all other irregularities of growth appear likewise to have been. The form is very 
ornamental ; it can be produced at little exx)ense ; and the trees were well furnished with fruit buds. Suppose a 
tree to have six shoots, let them be tied at equal distances to a hoop placed horizontally, and then shortened a few 
inches above it, or so as to leave them a foot or more in length. From each of these, two shoots may be trained to 
tlie outside of a somewhat wider hoop in the foUowing season ; and thus by annually introducing hoops of a width 
proportionately corresponding with the respective diameters of the vase intended to be imitated, the desired form 
will ultimately be produced. The head of the tree will be completely balanced ; and the branches will be more 
nearly equidistant than they could be by any other mode of training as a standard. I should prefer wooden hoops 
to iron ones. If weak, or il* two or more pieces must be employed for the hoop, its circular form may be preserved 
by two small rods, seciu'ed diametrically across it. — J2. Thompsoti, in Joum. Hort. Soc. 
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BAEBACENIA ROGIERII. 



Nat. OrJ«r.— Haxodorackb. 



Oknkbxo Chabactsr. — Barbacenia, VandelU. — Perianth 
coroUine, ftuinel^haped, hairy-resinous outside ; tube connate 
with the ovary at the base ; limb six-toothed with equal erecto- 
patent lobes. Stamens six, inserted at the bottom of the lobes 
of the limb, erect, included ; ^S/^im^n/s piano-compressed, three- 
toothed at the apex, the middle tooth smaller and antheriferous ; 
anthers linear, affixed by the back in the middle or near the 
bose. Ovary inferior, tluree celled. OtftUes numerous, inserted 
on placentas projecting firom the central angle of the cell; 
style three-sided, three-parted ; stigma capitate three-sided. 
Civpmife inferior, somewhat three-sided, three-celled, loculicidally 
three-yalred, yalves bearing the septa in their middle, carrying 
away the placentas. Seeds numerous, angular. — Perennial 
herbs, met with in Brazil, between the 14° and 23' north lati- 
tude, in dry sunny places in the prinueval mountain forests. 
Gaudex 'simple or dichotomously branched, or two or three feet 
high, densely clothed with the remains of leaves ; leaves spirally 
arranged at the summit, half-embracing, erecto-patent, narrow, 



acute, keeled, rather hard, adherent together at the base with a 
viscous-resinous juice ; peduncles or scapes solitary or several 
between the leaves, one-flowered, roundish, or three-sided, 
covered with resinous hairs or clavate glands towards the sum- 
mit, more rarely simply pubescent or rather glabrous ; flowers 
large, clothed externally in the same way as the scape, of a 
beautiful gi:pen, red, or yellow, glabrous within, fluently 
variegated.— ( Endl. Gen. Plant. 1261). 

Barbaceioa BoGizHn— Rogier's Barbacenia.— Leaves linear 
acuminate, closely imbricated, with broad semi-amplexicaul 
bases, finely spinuloee-serrate on the nmrghis and keel, spread- 
ing and recurved ; scape stout, tuberculated upwards, shorter 
than the leaves ; petaloid lobes of the filaments broadly Unear- 
oblong, deeply bifid, longer than the anthers ; ovary about an 
inch long, triangular below, swollen above, ribbed and tubercu- 
lated in lines. 

Stmonyxt.— Barbacenia Bogierii, t^fthe Belgian Gardens, 



BESCKEPTION. — ^Larger in all its parts than B. purpurea jfrom which it is not easy to 
separate it by description. The stem is erect and stout, rising somewhat above the surface 
of the soil, and is marked with the scars of fallen leaves. The leaves are rather thin, striated, 
linear, acuminated, scarcely keeled at the base, which is expanded, half embracing the stem ; they 
are closely imbricated at their bases, becoming spreading and recurved above, forming a dense, 
somewhat flattened, elongated bunch at the summit of the stem ; the margins, as well as the 
midrib at the back, have numerous flne spinules, pointing both forwards and backwards 
irregularly. The scapes are single flowered, nearly erect, arising in the axils of the upper 
leaves, shorter than these, and clothed, especially toward the upper part, with blunt glandular 
points, giving a scabrous surface. The perianth more than two inches in expansion, is of a rich 
velvet-like purple blended with maroon ; the tube adherent to the ovary, about an inch long 
bluntly triangular below, and somewhat swoUen above, the outer surface ribbed and clothed 
with glandular points Like those of the scape ; the segments of the Hmb are spreading, somewhat 
recurved, more than an inch long, the three outer lobes lanceolate, suddenly acuminated, the 
three inner lobes broader, terminating in a short apiculus, all marked with longitudinal parallel 
lines or ribs, which, on the midrib of the inner circle, and the exterior of the outer circle, are 
studded with minute elevated glandular points ; the outer surface is shining, the inner velvet- 
like. Stamens six, inserted at the mouth of the tube, erect ; the petaloid lobes of the fliaments 
are broadly linear-oblong, and deeply bifid, half an inch long, forming % kind of coronet in the 
throat of the perianth ; anthers shorter than the filaments, linear oblong ; stigma thickened 
upwards, three-cornered. — ^A. H. 

Theoretically some botanists consider the stamens in this genus to be eighteen in number, 
the bifid petaloid bodies, to which the anthers are affixed, being taken to represent a pair of 
barren filaments, standing right and left of each fertile stamen. 

HisTOKT, &c. — This very handsome plant was introduced to English collections in the early 
part of the present year, firom the nursery of M. Van Houtte, of Ghent. We have no ftirther 
account of its origin, although it is no doubt South American. Our drawing was made fix)m a 
plant which flowered in the garden of the Royal Botanic Society in the Regent's Park, during 
the month of July ; and our description was partly drawn up firom additional examples, which 
bloomed shortly s^rwards in the collection of Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine- Apple Nursery, 
Edgeware Road. The specific name under which it has been received in England fi'om the 
Belgian gardens, has probably been given in compliment to M. Rogier, a member of King 
Leopold's cabinet, to whom Dr. Planchon has recently dedicated a genus of Cinchonaceous 
plants, of which some species are grown in M. Van Houtte's establishment (see p. 85). 

CuLTUsE. The Barbacenias are tropical plants, and the smaller species, such as that now 
figured, are often found to grow naturally in places where vegetable soil has accumulated, and 
where, accordingly, while excited by the tropical atmosphere of the Brazilian forests, their 
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roots can freely extend amongst the porous earth. In our stoves they grow readily either in a 
free and open compost of sandy loam, peat, and leafinould, or in one composed chiefly of turfy 
peat, provided the conditions of a moist tropical climate are maintained, and a sufficient supply 
of moisture is given to keep the roots at all times suppUed with food ; the pots must however 
be thoroughly drained, so that no stagnant water may collect in the soil. They are propagated 
by means of the sucker-like small side shoots, which may generally be obtained with roots if 
they issue from beneath, or in contact with the surface of the soil ; or, if othen^dse, must be 
treated as cuttings, and planted like the suckers of a Bromeliaceous plant. — ^M. 





THE ALOE FAMILY. 

fHE family of the Aloes — one of the largest groups of succulent plants — ^is now so seldom met with 
in cultivation, that its members fairly rank among what may be called neglected plants. Yet 
they comprise species of considerable beauty, added to an aspect so strikingly exotic, that their absence 
from any general collection of greenhouse plants is to be regretted. We propose to explain the 
leading features of their cultivation, in the hope that the absence of all diffidLltr 
in their management, may, in conjunction with the reasons already r^tuttd, aid 
ip. reviving the taste of amatem* cultivators for a selection of them. 

First— of propagation. The majority of these plants are prohfic of euckers 
or side shoots, from the base of the plants, which, if taken off any ti^nt-, durinj^ 
either spring or sununer, somewhat dried before planting, and then put intu 
moderate sized pots, well drained, and fiUcd vnth sandy loam, or loniii mixed 
with a third part of pounded bricks, will root readily in a few wct^ks if the 
soil is just kept moderately damp — ^neither so wet as to rot the base of the 
sucker, nor so dry as to exhaust its juices. The pots containing tht so gufktrs 
or cuttings, may be set in any part of the green-house, on a shelf oi' Ktq*t', 
or in a window where they will have the full sun ; and from the timo tluy 
are planted, such suckers will present all the appearance of mature i>Iiiuts*i on 
a reduced scale. 

In many cases these side shoots, or suckers, may be taken off with rncjts 
attached, and then require only to be potted in pots suitable to thcii ?*tKi', and 
at once form established plants. Some of the species, however, do not natunxlly 
produce a supply of suckers or side shoots, except in rare instances— sou lo vlit 
rarely, or never. Whenever, in the case of such species, suck- 
ers or side shoots are produced, advantage should be taken of 
the opportunity to propagate them, by planting them as already 
noticed. But when it k required to propagate any kind 
which obstinately refuses to furnish materials for propagation, 
the only alternative is to destroy the centre or heart of the 
plant, when side shoots will be produced, and these, when 
large enough, must be treated as cuttings. 

The after-culture of these plants is as easy as their pro- 
pagation. The principal features of their treatment may be 
pointed out under the heads soil, watering, and situation. 

The proper situation for them is the greenhouse; that is to 
say, while they are just protected from frost on the one hand, 
they do not require more than a temperate degree of heat on 
the other, so far as artificial heating is concerned. We find 
them to do weU and flower very abimdantly, in a small green- 
house having a south-west aspect, the Ughts of which arc 
never opened for the purpose of "giving air," except, per- 
haps, in the hottest days of summer ; and to which fire heat 
is only applied with the view of just keeping out the frost. 
The species which are of suitable size wiU do well in a sunny 
window, and may be kept permanently inside, from one year's 

end to another, without suffering from their confinement, care being taken to remove them, if necessary, 
beyond the reach of frost, or, if a slight frost should catch them, to thaw them gradually by the 
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application of the coldest water, before the sun has had an opportunity of breaking their icy chains. 
The small sorts do admirably in a Wardian case ; and any, or all the species might be successfully 
grown, in one of those Wardian cases " of a larger growth," which we hope soon to see interesting 
many an amateur who cannot bestow sufficient time and attention on a greenhouse of the ordinary 
construction. 

As to soil, the Aloes can have no better compost than pure yeUow loam, of a free and open texture, 
intermixed with about a fourth part of pounded bricks broken up quite small, the dust as well as the 
small lumpy pieces being added to the loam, and the whole intimately blended. All the species which 
attain a moderate size should have pots in proportion, not only on account of their producing roots 
freely, but also because their thick fleshy leaves sometimes render the plants awkwardly top-heavy, if 
they are in too small pots. The pots must, however, be thoroughly drained, upon the most efficient 
plan ; and, providing this is done, and the kind of soil, above recommended, is used, there need be no 
fear of employing pots of too large a size for the larger sorts. As vnth the majority of greenhouse 
plants, potting may be done any time from early spring onwards through the summer ; it is best not 
done too late in the season, though it maj/ be done at any time, if due care is afterwards exercised in 
the application of water. The small sorts never need large pots. 

As to watering, the general rule is to apply water Just before the plant reaches that condition in 
which it would begin to droop or shrivel. In all cases, therefore, it must be less frequently given in 
winter than in summer, on accoimt of the difference in the amount of evaporation going on at these 
two periods. Certainly Aloes and other succulent plants, require less water within a given period, at 
any season, than most other plants, on account of the slower process by which moisture passes away 
from them. In summer they may need watering once in two days — seldom, if ever, daily ; in winter 
they may not need any attention of this kind for a month, or even two months, at a time. The only 
danger, however, is that of giving too much in winter ; and it may, therefore, bo taken as a safe rule 
to wait for indications of shrivelling in the lower leaves before water is applied, at that season. 
With proper soil, potting, and moderate care, they will not be liable to be over watered at any other 
season. 

We shall now enumerate a limited selection of distinct kinds, which are worth growing, either for 
their exotic aspect, the curiosity or beauty of their foliage, or for the jrtiowiness of tiieir flowers. The 
flower stems of most of the larger Aloes form simple upright racemes, which are clothed with drooping, 
tube-like flowers, comparatively large ; and these, when highly coloured, are very ornamental : — 

Rhifodendron. — H. plicatile has a forked stem, the leaves arranged in two rows, and the tubular 
red flowers straight. 

Pachidendron. — P. ajricanum, 8 feet, red ; P. feroxj 6 feet, yellowish ; P. suproakeve, 6 feet, 
orange, are some of the larger single-stemmed forms of Aloe, with straight flowers. 

Aloe. — A, purpurasceus is a tall forked-stemmed species, with reddish flowers j A. mdgaris, 12 feet, 
yellow; A. lineata, 5 feet, scarlet; A, prolifera, 2 feet, orange; A. saponaria^ 4 feet, red; A, sub- 
erecta, 3 feet, scarlet ; A, variegata, 3 feet, pink ; A. albocincta, 3 feet, has its orange flowers in a 
branched or corymbose head. These also have the flowers straight. 

Gasterla. — O. nigricans, 2 feet, red ; O. subcarinatUy 2 feet, orange ; O. verrucosa, 2 feet, red ; 
G. maculata, 2 feet, scarlet. The flowers of these are tubular, curved, and more or less swollen ; and 
they are mostly tipped with green. 

Apicra. — Small plants, with greenish white flowers, small, and somewhat two-lipped ; they are 
more curious than showy. A, spiralis ; A. pentagona ; A. imbricata, are interesting-looking plants. 

Haworthia. — Small plants similar to the Apicras, and destitute of showy flowers, these being 
greenish white. H. translucens, quite transparent ; H, atrovirens ; H. planifolia ; JST. margaritifera ; 
H, retusa ; H, reticulata, arc interesting species. 

With the above, or a similar collection, the Aloe-house would be kept gay and interesting from 
early spring quite through the summer. The Haworthias and Apicras are especially suitable, from 
their dhninutive size and curious structure, for the smaller Wardian cases, usually seen placed in 
windows. 

Some of the species of Aloe are interesting as frimishing the drug — ^Aloes— employed in medicine, 
and which seems to be obtained from several of the kinds having large juicy leaves. Three kinds are 
prepared ; the best by dndning the leaves, the next by pressure, and the third, or worst quality, by 
boiling. — M. 
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THE Hebrew terms ahalim, and aJialoth, considered as forms of the same word, indicate some 
highly odoiifcrons substance, as is eyident from the connection in which they occur. They arc 
translated Lign-Aloes (aloe- wood) and Aloes, in the Authorised version ; and Biblical critics seem now 
agreed that the substance indicated is the fragrant Eagle wood of India, produced by the Aquilaria 
Agallochum, a veiy large tree occurring in the forests of Silhct and Assam. It is also agreed that the 
nauseous drug, the produce of the true Aloe plants, is not intended ; unless indeed it be, as suggested 
by Lady Calcott, in St John's account of the entombment (ziz., 39), where we learn that a hundred 
pounds weight of myrrh and Aloes were wrapped with the body — ^Aloes being, as she states, one 
of the drugs used by the ancients for embalming, its strong sweet odour and bitterness combined 
adapting it for the purpose of keeping off destructiye insects. Others, however, adopt a different 
View; and, in particular, Dr. Royle, whose opinion is of the highest authority in these matters, thinks 
that there can be little or no doubt that the odoriferous agila (the Malay name of the Agallochum of 
commerce,) is intended in the passage of John xix., 39. When the body of our Saviour was taken 
down from the Cross, Nicodemus, we are told, brought a mixture of Myrrh and Aloes for the purpose 
of winding with the body, in the linen clothes, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. The quan- 
tity (100 lbs.) brought in this instance has been objected to by some writers, and Dr. Harris has 
suggested that instead of iKar6vj it might originally have been ifKorSf — 10 lbs. weight. It is well 
known, however, that very large quantities of spices were occasionally used at the funerals of Jews ; 
and before objecting to the quantity of this expensive wood. Dr. Royle remarks that the disputants 
should have ascertained the proportions in which it was mixed with the myrrh, an article sufficiently 
abundant and of moderate price. Dr. Harris has moreover objected that « the Indian Lign-Aloes is so 
odoriferous and so agreeable, that it stands in no need of any composition to increase or moderate its 
perfume ;" but this very excellence makes it better suited for mixing with less fragrant substances. 
Common Aloes could never have been used as a perfume. 

The word translated Aloes is usually employed in connection with the names of other fragrant 
products of the vegetable kingdom, and it is significant to notice that the same substances of Eastern 
origin are repeatedly mentioned with it Thus : " AU thy garments smeU of myrrh, aloes {ahaloth), 
and cassia." (Psalm xlv., 8.) " I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, with cinnamon, and Aloes 
{ahalim),^ (Prov.^ii., 17.) " Spikenard and 8aflax)n ; calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frank- 
incense; myrrh and Aloes {ahaloth), with all the chief spices.** (Cant, iv., 15.) Lign Aloes occurs but 
once in the English version : *' As the trees of Lign Aloes (ahalim) which the Lord hath planted ; and 
as Cedar trees beside the waters." (Numb, xxvi, 6.) This passage is considered difficult, as the true 
reading is doubtftd, some versions having ohalim (tents) instead of ahalim. The words, spoken by 
Balaam, are perhaps figurative and poetical ; certainly the objection taken, that *' a substance indi- 
genous in a country, was in those early times unlikely to have been also an article of commerce from a 
far countiy** [Penny Cyclopcpdia) is of little weight, for, taking the words figuratively or literally, it 
by no means follows that the trees were " planted** either in Palestine or in any of its borders. The 
expression may with more apparent reason be taken as an admission of ignorance on the part of the 
speaker, of the locality or habitat of a tree, of which the produce (wood) was commercially known to 
him ; or at least as a reference to the natural habitat of some noble tree, for we read elsewhere of 
" the Cedars of Lebanon which He hath planted,** which expression is ob\iously figurative. 

Of the Aloe wood itself, the information is abundant We must confine ourselves to a condensed 
summary of Dr. Boyle's conclusions. Pliny and Dioscorides appear to furnish the earliest notice of 
this substance, both describing it as brought from India. Dioscorides, who calls it agallochum, is 
quoted by the Arabian writers, Serapion and Avicenna. The Latin translation of A'sdcenna gives 
it the names Agallochum, Xikiloe, and Lignum Aloes ; but in the Arabic edition it is treated xmder 
the names aghlqfoon, aghalookhi, and ^aod, pronounced ood. The Persian works on Materia Medica 
give agallokhee as the Greek name of this substance ; whilst the Hindoo name of one kind, by them 
called aod-i-hindee, is aggur. Having obtained the substance called aggur, and traced it through its 
Asiatic synonymes to the Agallochum of Dioscorides, Dr. Hoyle found in the bazaars of Northern 
India three varieties of this fragrant wood. Dr. Roxburgh states that the Sanscrit name of the incense 
or Aloe wood is ugooroo, which in Hindee is called ugoor, and in Persian aod-hindee, and that there is 
Kttle or no doubt that the real calambac or agallochum of the ancients is yielded by an immense tree, a 
native of the moimtains cast and south-cast from Silhet, in about 24° of North latitude. Small quan- 
tities of agallochum, he states, sometimes reach Calcutta by sea from the eastward, but such is always 
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deemed inferior to that of Silhet. This tree he named Aquilaria Agallochum. Another species, the 
A. malaccensis (also called A. ovata), the Qaro de Malacca, on the authority of Sonnerat, yields the 
hois d^aigle of commerce. Thus two allied trees of the genus Aquilaria arc ascertained to yield the 
fragrant wood under consideration. 

A plant called by Loureiro both Aloexylon Agallochum and the Lignum Aloes, a large tree 
growing on the lofty mountains of Champava, belonging to Cochin China, has also always been 
admitted as one of the trees yielding true Agallochum. Another plant mentioned by Kumphius and 
called Ezceecaria Agallochum — so named " because its wood is similar to, and often substituted for 
Agallochum^ — a Euphorbiaceous tree common in the delta of the Ganges, and often the only one 
quoted as yielding ag^la-wood, is ranked as a spurious kind, though Dr. Royle thinks it may in some 
situations yield a substitute for the true sort 

The Malay name of the Agallochum as already intimated, is agila ; and it is exceedingly interesting to 
find this so little different from the Hebrew. It is probable that it was by the name agilaj that this 
wood was first known in commerce ; certainly the Portuguese obtained it under this name whence they 
called it pao d'aguila, or Eagle wood, which 
is the origin of the generic name Aquilaria. 
This term agtla, which Dr. Royle supposes 
to have been converted in Hebrew into ahel 
(masculine), and from which were formed 
ahaloth and ahalim (plural), appears to have 
been the source of its confusion with the 
true Aloes ; for Sprengel suggests that the 
primitive name is preserved in the Arabic 
alloeh and allieh, which come externally 
near aelwa, pronounced ehca — ^the Hindoo 
name of the medicinal Aloe. — [Cyclop, of 
Biblical Lit) 

The garo, one of the genuine kinds of 
agallochum, has long been an article of 
export from Malacca and Siam, the greater 
part being exported to China; though in 
Siam there is considerable home consimip- 
tion. It is stated that the Chinese use it in 
a very economical manner ; the wood being 
reduced to a fine powder, and mixed with 
a gxmimy substance, is thickly coated over 
small slips of wood, which being lighted 
give out a feeble but grateful perftmie. 

The Agallochum of Silhet, according 
to a MS. account quoted by Dr. Royle, 
pclds four different qualities from the same 

tree: — 1. Ghitrkee, which sinks in water, and sells from 12 to 16 rupees per seer of 2 lbs.; 2. 
Doim, 6 to 8 rupees per seer; 3. Simula, which fioats in water, 3 to 4 rupees; 4. Choorum, 
which is in small pieces, also floats in water, 1 to 1| rupee per seer. Sometimes 80 lbs. of these 
four kinds arc obtained from one tree. Another account, by Mr. Colebrooke, quoted by Lady 
Calcott, gives the name of the heaviest dark coloured pieces which sink in water as gharkhi ; that of 
the next quality, nim gharkhi ; and that of the two inferior sorts, iemlah. All the trees do not produce 
the aggur, nor does every part of even the most productive. The natives cut into the wood until they 
observe dark coloured veins yielding the perfrmie ; these guide them to the places containing the aggur, 
which generally extends but a short way through the centre of the trunk or branch. An essence or 
attur is obtained by bruising the wood in a mortar and then infiising it in boiling water, when the 
attur floats on the surface. A large specimen of the tree in the Museum of the East India House 
displays a cancellated structure, in which the resinous parts remain, the rest of the wood having 
been removed apparentiy by decay. Lady Calcott mentions that the choicest pieces seU for their 
weight in gold ; they seem to have no smell until warmed by the hand, when they become dewy, 
and exhale a most dcUcious odom*. The resinous substance to which the fragrance of the wood is 
owing, is considered a cordial by some Asiatic nations ; and has been prescribed in Europe in gout 
and rheumatism. 
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REVIEWS. 

The Aquilaria Agallochum is an immense tree in its native forests; its branches clothed with alter- 
nate, suhsessile, oval acuminate, glossy leaves, from the axils of which grow the flowers, in compact 
simple clusters ; these flowers are small, apetalous, consisting of an urceolate calyx with five reflexed 
teeth, the orifice closed with ten hairy scales, alternating with ten sessile anthers, surrounding the 
capitate stigma ; they are succeeded by obovate mucronate reddish brown two-valved fruit It belongs 
to the order Aquilariaceee, a group of arborescent plants, confined to the tropical parts of Asia, and in 
their botanical affinities connecting the group of the Buckthorns with that of the Spurge laurels. 




Hortus Britannicua : A CaUUoffne of all the Flants, Indigenous, Cultivated in, or Introdueed to Britain. By the late 
J. C. Loudon, F.L., H., G., and Z.S. A New Edition, with a Supplementy including all the New Plants, down 
to March 1850 ; and a New General Lidex to the whole Work, Edited by Mrs. IiOUDON ; assisted by W. H. 
Baxter, and D. "Wooster. London : Longmans. 
Loudon's Sortus Britannicua is well known in the gardening world as the most complete in its details of any of 
the catalogues of plants which have issued from the press. ^^ After the appearance of the first edition, in 1830, 
additional supplements were published from time to time, as the introduction of new plants rendered lists of them 
necessary ; but as these supplements were separate from each other, it was found they were troublesome to refer 
to, and it was at last thought desirable to amalgamate them into one, which has been done in the present edition, 
adding all the new plants which have been introduced since the pubUcation of the last supplement, up to March 
in the present year. The whole work has also been carefully revised, and fresh references to engravings of plants 
have been added, so as to make the work as perfect as possible." These statements, which form part of the Pre&ce, 
explain the peculiar features of the present edition ; to which we can add but Uttie, except that the supplementary 
matter — ^which now occupies from p. 479 to p. 686 — is prepared in the same detailed manner as that forming the body 
of the work- The flowering and cryptogamic plants are separated, each being arranged alphabetically ; this divi- 
sion would, however, have been more perfect and convenient, had the Ferns been placed with the latter instead of 
the former class. ' The alphabetical arrangement, though it has been objected to by some, we have found to be, 
practically convenient, facilitating reference to the genera enumerated ; and, on the whole, it is the most generally 
useM that could have been adopted, although, doubtiess, the profound botanist — if indeed such a person would 
require to use a garden catalogue at all — would prefer a more " systematic" plan. 

There are some minor defects apparent ; as, for instance, the pubUshers give the titie-page the date of March 
1850: it would have been more. fairly prmted 1849, as the new plants, "up to March 1850," are but partially 
introduced. Again, on turning over a few pages at random, we find such inadvertencies as the following : — 
Under Pentstemon (p. 604), the specific names are inserted with varying terminations : for instance, — azurc»m, 
specios^z, heterophyllfw ; the two first of which are erroneous ; or allowing this to be a point upon which " doctors 
differ," two of the three forms of construction must still be wrong. The authorities for both generic and specific 
names are not always correctly given. The genus Phaius is referred to Paxton instead of Loureiro ; Alloplectus 
to De Candolle instead of Martins; Philodendron to Lindley instead of Schott; and so on. The species 
Franciscca acuminata is referred to Paxton instead of Pohl ; Hakca Yictoriee to Hooker instead of Drummond ; 
Ixora javanica to Paxton instead of De Candolle, &c. Considering that gardeners, for the most part, take the 
" Catalogues" of this class as their authorities, in all that relates to the orthography of the names of plants, these 
inadvertencies should have been avoided. Niphea rubra (p. 694), inserted doubtfully, is no doubt N. rubida, 
Lemaire. Nordmannia cordifolia (p. 595), is stated to be a Thymelaceous perennial herb ; the plant grown under 
this name appears to us to be the old Borago orientalis. Nuttallia cerasiformis, a Rosaceous shrub, is associated 
with those Malvaceous plants which have borne a similar generic name. Poa Balfourii is fuUy inserted at 
least three times, and under different generic names. Under Passiflora, wo find a species BiUottii — ^which is prob- 
ably the correct orthography of that figured as Belotti in our first volume. 

Practically, and notwithstanding the existence of such errors as we have named, this edition of Loudon's 
Hortus Britanniats may be regarded as a complete register of introduced plants up to the autumn of 1849 ; quite 
as free from errors of importance as any book of its class, and much more useful than any other yet produced, on 
account of the greater amoimt of information embodied in its dose-printed pages. — ^M. 

A Popular History of British Sea Weeds, S^e. S^c, with notices of sofne of the Fresh-water Alga. By the Rev. D. 

Landsborough, A.L.S., &c. London, Reeve, Benham, & Reeve. 
A PRETTY volume, forming one of a series on the principal branches of Natural History, issued by Messrs. Reeve 
& Co., the object of which is to popxdarize the subjects treated of, and to present them in a form especially attractive 
to the young. Of course in a small book of some 360 pages, the depths even of any single branch of natural 
science cannot be fully explored. We find, nevertheless, in the instance before us, a sufficientiy complete sketch 
of the British Algae, for beginners in algological investigations ; and the reverend author has thrown in a rich variety 
of pleasing and instructive information on the structure, vegetation, fructification, distribution, and uses of the 
generally little known plants to which his volume is devoted. 

W 







DWARF PINKS OF VERVIERS. 

" Coll us not weeds— we are flowers of the sea, 
For lovely and bright, and gay-tinted are we ; 
And quite independent of culture or showers ; 
Then call us not weeds— we are Ocean*8 gay flowers." 

The first portion of the Ipok is devoted to the general subject, followed by a particular account of the genera 
and species. It is well illustrated by twenty coloured plates, by Fitch, on which are given figures of eighty of the 
most distinct and showy forms ; there are also two plates illustrating their iructification. From the chapter on the 
** vegetation of sea- weeds," we select the following interesting extract as a specimen : — 



" In the very end of September 1848, D. Landsborongh, Jun., 
had brought from the sea-shore some rare nudibranchs, which 
he put in a tumbler of sea water, and placed in a window, with 
a south-east exposure. They lived there for several weeks, and 
when they began to look feeble, they were returned to the sea as 
a reward for their good behaviour. Before I granted manumis- 
sion to the beautiftd nudibranchs, I had observed at the bottom 
and on the sides of the tumbler, the growth of young Algro. 
The first that I observed were grass-green, consisting of simple 
filaments, without any visible joints. . . There were also a 
number of little dense tufts of browish-olive colour. . . In 
the body of the water were a few long filaments, almost colour- 
less, finer than human hair, and so limber that tiiey bent under 
the weight of the ahnost invisible infusoria, when they rested 
from their sportive gambols. Then there were others that were 
just perceptible as small dots by the naked eye, but when seen 
through a pretty poUrerfal lens, they were perfectly circular, 
and of beautiftil workmanship. . . Last of all, there was a 
number of very minute branched Algae, just perceptible as a faint 
haze by the naked eye. . . Once a fortnight I pour off the 
water, and give a firesh supply flrom the sea. 

" As my object is to aid in rendering my young fHends not 
merely algologists, but diligent observers of the phenomena of 
nature, I shall not consider myself bound to adhere rigidly to 
one department of nature's works. To encourage them in their 
researches, I may mention that a single tumbler of water will 
furnish a rich field for their bright young eyes. This very 
timibler which showed me the germination of Algas from seed, 
exhibited also some beautiful Yorticelle®, and contained num. 
berless infusoria of many kinds merrily dancing in all directions, 
and showing that He who made them blessed them with happi- 
ness. These animalculites I had seen before, but in watching 
their sportive gyrations, I was gratified with appearances 
which I had never before observed. Perceiving what I thought 
a little hazy spot on the glass, I applied a lens, and found that 
it did not adhere to the glass, but was moving up and down. 
Afterwards mora than a score were observed, some of them 
little semi-pellucid, and I think, hollow balls ; others were like 
broad fiattened bonnets, such as are worn by carriers, with an 
aperture for the reception of the head. The largest, however. 

Under such teaching, the study of sea- weeds, while calculated both to please and instruct the juvenile mind, 
has the still higher recommendation of leading the thoughts onwards to those flowers of immortality, which are to 
be gathered, on the bright shores that lie beyond the Ocean of Time. — M. 



were less than a line in diameter, and of a light-grey colour. 
When the tumbler was allowed to remain unmoved, they lay 
invisible at the bottom, but when it was gently agitated they 
mounted up like little balloons to the surfiEtce of the water, and 
gradually descended. How they moved I could not teU. The 
surface of the baUs, in certain lights, seemed a little hirsute, but 
I could observe nothing like the motion of cilia. When they 
were aU in motion, some ascending and others descending, the 
mystic movements of their little spheres presented a very ani- 
mated spectacle. 

" But what were my little peripatetic puff-bulls 7 At first I 
despaired of being able to tell, but fortunately I had beside me 
Sir J. G. Dalyell*s recent publication, and turning over its pages 
and plates, I was delighted to find that what I contemplated with 
so much interest was the progeny of Medusa. I then tried an 
experiment on them which Sir John does not mention having 
done. I took the tumbler into a darkened apartment, and 
giving the glass a smart percussion, instantly my littie puff-baUs 
sent forth a very brilliant flash of phosphorescent light, showing 
me that in all likelihood they play no very secondary part in 
that beautiftd phosphorescence of the sea, which in the wake of 
a vessel I had so often admired in a summer evening. I con- 
tinued to watch them in the hope of seeing them transformed into 
Medusa bifida, but frost, of unusual intensity for the season, set 
in after the middle of October, and my medusettes sank under it. 
On trying to rouse them only one attempted to rise, and next 
day it had vanished— Uke another creature of greater pretension, 
'fieeing also as a shadow and continuing not.' On contem- 
plating the wonderful works of God, even in this littie world of 
water, one is led to exclaim, in the singularly beautiftd, and 
truly uloquent words of Hedwig^— ' Truly great and transcen- 
dently beautiful. Oh Jehovah I are these Thy works, even here 
below. Framed they are in profound wisdom, disclosing all 
their charms only to our lens-aided eyes! How grand, then, 
will those be, which, when this glass has been removed in which 
we see darkly— when this mist of mortality has been scattered-^ 
Thou art pledged to reveal hereafter to thy servants that have 
worshipped Thee here in sincerity and truth! Ah me I how 
grand !' " 




DWAEF PII^KS OF VEEVIERS.* 

2 EEGE and Verviers are the only two towns in Belgium in which the Pink, including all the 
ilu different kinds and classes, is held in honour; €uad there arc in these towns extensive and 
influential societies for the promotion of the culture and exhibition of thiiMower. Even at Brussels 
amateurs would scarcely believe that the growers belonging to the towns already named, can exhibit 
pots of Dwarf Pinks in which from 180 to 200 flowers may be counted ; and yet nothing is more 
common in these localities where the cultivation of the Pink is established. We may easily perceive 
with what class of the jwpulation the cultivation of Dwajf Pinks is most in favour. If the Pink is not 
the flower of the rich, neither is it that of the poor. It has more of dignity and greater value ; it is 
the flower of honest labour. At Liege, for instance, the most industrious and the most moral part of 
the population is that including the colliers, who are famous for the good management of their window- 
gardens, which comprise, in a great measure, these Dwarf Pinks. The same observation applies to the 
artizans and mechanics of Verviers. 

In a treatise published by Hoog [? Hogg], in 1820, we find mentioned the double Dwarf Carnation 
• Abridged from La Belgique Horticoley a very interesting new periodical, edited by Prof. Morren. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 




of Liege, having the flowers sessile, or without mnch stem. There is also mentioned a Tree Pink, 
having an nnder-shrub-like form, growing fnAi five to six feet high, and which was grown on a trellis 
against a wall. It appears evident that the Dwarf Pink was unknown before the 19th century ; and 
it is not less clear that this interesting creation originated in Belgium. The. Dwarf Pink is, indeed, a 
remarkable plant, and confined to the banks of the Vesdre and the Weay, two rivers of Venders and | j 
Spa. All the dwarf varieties formerly belonged to the series known as bizarres, the petals being 
fiinged : but at the present day it is the custom, at Verviers, to make all indistinctly dwarf. Thus we 
see dwarf bizarres, dwarf picotees, dwarf flakes, and so on. 

There is, however, in cultivation, particularly in the trade, a race of Pinks having flowers smaller 
than those of the primitive species. They are generally rose purple, red, striated, or white ; rarely 
yeUow, or varied in the ground. These Dwarf Pinks would thus seem to claim kindred with the old 
bizarre, from which they are derived. At the recent exhibition of Pinks, held under the auspices of 
the Horticultural and Agricultural Society of Verviers, we had occasion to notice the excellent manage- 
ment which these Dwarf Pinks receive in that quarter. Of these, the productions of Messrs. L*£n&nt 
were particularly deserving of notice. M. Barhon, also, had two specimens, the one having 184 
flowers, and the other 178. These were indeed astonishing productions, combining all that is grateful 
in odour, elegant in form, and ornamental for the drawing-room consewatory. 

The Dwarf Pinks of Verviers grow about four inches high : the stems are crowded with blossoms, 
the number of the flowers being very great ; the corolla of a delicate rose colour, with the variations. 
The aroma of these flowers is very agreeable, and nothing can be more suitable for the boudoir or par- 
lour. To produce a specimen such as those alluded to, requires about three years of careful cultivation. 
These Dwarf Pinks are usually grown in pots, painted outside of a deep green colour, and from five to 
six or seven inches wide at the rim. The most favourable aspect for them, if grown at a window, is 
that where they may have full exposure to the sun for the greater part of the day. The reflected 
warmth of the window-sills is also beneficial to their roots. The pots are not quite filled with soil, 
but to within about an inch of the rim ; and, as the leaves extend, and cover tiie border or rim, a 
humid atmosphere is maintained around the stem or neck of the plants. 




jlHisrtUiiiitnM %^\m. 

Mortictdtural Society. November 5. Messrs Veitch, of Exeter, sent a good plant of the very showy Calantho 
vestita ; along with a single pseudo-bulb, bearing a single bloom of a small alpine form of Ccelog3me, named 
maculata ; the flowers were pale blush, with a yellow lip, beautifully spotted and bordered with purple. Messrs. 
IXcndorson, of Pine- Apple Place, sent small plants of the new Fimelea macrocephala, a robust free-blooming 
kind, which may probably prove usefiil for exhibition. A beautiM small blush-flowered Burlingtonia, from 
Demerara, with blossoms in dense spikes, sent by a gentleman from Manchester, was awarded a Banksian medal. 
Mr. Salter, of Versailles Nursery, Hammersmith, had a new Pentstomon, apparently a variety of Hartwegii ; the 
flowers are cream-coloured, with a red border to the limb. Mr. Hamp, gardener to J. Thorn, Esq., of Lunbeth, 
had some finely bloomed plants of Epiphyllum truncatum, and with them three seedlings, of which one, inter- 
mediate in colour between the species and the violaceous variety, may prove worth cultivating. From the 
Garden of the Society were plants of the following : — Veronica Andersoni, an interesting' hybrid, raised by 
J. Anderson, Esq., of Maryfield, between spcciosa and salicifolia, and remarkable for having tiio upper part of the 
spike of blossoms purple, while the lower half is white ; Angelonia moschata ; Solandra Iffivis ; Lypcria pinnati- 
fida ; a small scarlet-flowered Salvia, named pulchella ; Dendrobium Gibsoni, and various others. 

There was some good fruit produced. Of Pine- Apples, Mr. Ingram, gardener to her Majesty, sent two fruit 
of the smooth Cayenne, weighing seven pounds eight ounces, and seven pounds three ounces, admirable looking 
fruit. This variety possesses the recommendations of being not only one of the most easily grown of the largo 
sorts, but also one of the bes^isorts as to flavour. Mr. Bray, gardener to £. Lousada, Esq., of Sidmouth, sent a 
Providence of eleven pounds' weight, to which a certificate was given. There were also some Queens, the largest 
weighing four pounds fourteen ounces. Of Grapes, Mr. Slowe, gardener to W. R. Baker, Esq., of Bayfordbury, 
sent a bunch of Hamburghs, weighing four pounds foiu- ounces, a fine bunch, quite ripe, but quite red. Mr. 
Martin, gardener to Sir H. Fleetwood, sent three handsome bunches of Wesf s St. Peters, the heaviest weighing 
one pound fourteen ounces ; along with some unripe Muscats. Mr. Davis, of Oakhill, sent some well-ripened 
Muscats; another sample of greenhouse grown Muscats, from Mr. Forsyth, gardener to Viscount Barrington, 
were small. Some fine Van Mons Leon le Clcrc Pears, were sent from Mr. Davis. Mr. Milne, gardener to 
Lord Clare, sent a sample of French Crabs, the produce of 1849. 

Of miscellancoua articles, Mr. Fry, of Lee, Kent, sent a dish of peas, from plants which had been nuldewed, 
and had been ciurcd by sulphur. It seems established as a general fact, that sulphur is a specific against the mildew. 
Mrs. Dickens, of Hereford Street, Old Brompton, exhibited a very interesting series of flowers, partly executed on 
rice paper. 
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PBLfVRBITIS LIMBATA. 



PHAKBITIS LIMBATA. 

Nat. Order. — CoNVOLvrLACEiB. 



Genxbic Chauacter. — Ptiarbitis Choisy. — Calyx of five 
eegments. Corolla hypogynous, campanulatc or funnel-shaped, 
limb spreading, flve-plaited. Stamen* five, inserted in the tube 
of the corolla, inclnded, filiuncnts dilated at the base. Ovary 
three- or four-celled, cells wjth two ovules; style simple; 
stigma capitate, granular. Capsule three- or four-celled, thrcc- 
or four-valved. Seeds six or eight, erect. Cotyledons of the 
curved, mucilaginously albuminous embryo, corrugated, radicle 
inferior.— Twining herbs, natives of all intertropical regions ; 
leaves cordate, entire or 4obed ; peduncles axillary, one- or 



many-flowered ; corolla most ft-equcntly blue, variegated with 
white and purple.— (^nd?. Gen. Plant. 8808.) 

Pharbitis IJ3CBATA, lAndley. Bordered Major Convolvulus. 
—Annual; stem hairy with retrorse hairs; leaves cordate, 
entire, angular, and three-Iobed, hairy, lobes dilated at the 
base, acuminated above ; peduncles solitary, one-flowered, half 
as long as the leaf-stalks ; sepals hispid at the base, hairy at 
the apex, linear-acute, and very long. 

Synoxymy. —Pharbitis limbata, Lindley in Joum. Sort. 
Soc.t V. 33. 




BESCRIPTION. — ^An annual twining herb, with very showy flowers. The stem is clothed 
with hairs pointing backwards. The leaves are hairy, broad, cordate at the base, and divided 
into three lobes above their middle ; the lobes broad and somewhat ovate below, and then sud- 
denly contractedto an-aeuminated point. The axillary flower-stalks are solitary, one-flow^ered, 
and about half as long as the leaf- stalks, and bear three subulate bracts about their middle ; the 
calyx five-parted, the teeth very long, lii>jar, acute, hispid at the base, and hairy at their tips ; 
the coroUa is large, funnel-shaped, and spreading, crimson in the tube, shading into intense 
violet in the Hmb, the violet colour terminating in five crescentic curves above, leaving a broad 
interrupted pure white border. 

History. — ^A Java species, imported by Messrs. Kollison, of Tooting, through their collector, 
Mr. J. Henshall, in 1848, and first exhibited in October, 1849. " It appears to be an annual, 
seeding freely, and has much the appearance of Tharbitis Nil, from which it principally difiers 
in the great length of" its sepals, their excessive hispidity, and the shortness of the flower-stalk. 
The flowers, equal in size to the old Convolvulus major, but less spretiding at the mouth, are of 
an intense violet edged wdth pure white, and have a beautiful appearance. A Brazilian Pharbitis 
referred to P. Nil by Mr. Gardner (No. 79 of his Herb.) is very near this, but has the long 
flower-stalks of that species" {Lindley j I. c). It seems somewhat doubtftil whether this be 
actually specifically distinct from Pharbitis Nil, which varies in the length of its peduncles. It 
is now known to be annual. — ^A. H. 

CuLTtTRE. — ^Messrs. Rollison state that it is a half-hardy plant, requiring similar treatment 
to that given to Thunbergias, and the old Ipomcea coccinea. Although they have not tried it 
out of doors, still they express a belief that it would grow very well in the open air, if planted 
against a south wall or trellis. It is a free growing climber. Being annual, it is of course in- 
creased by seeds. — ^M. 



ABSOKPTION AND FIXATION OP MANTJKES BY EAETHS. 
By J. TOWEBS, Esq., C.M.H.S. 

fHE previous article on this subject (p. 174) contained a list of those chemical tests, or re-agents, 
which will be required by any one who should attempt to prove the reality of those phenomena 
which science has very recently disclosed: to that list should be added a solution of lime, called 
nitrate of lime, made by gradually adding to diluted aqua fortis a few particles of chalk, or whitening, 
so long as the acid can dissolve the chalk, and produces any effervescence (or hissing). The clear 
fluid furnishes one of the most certain tests for oxalic acid that we possess. 

After these preliminaries, I come at once to the results .that have attended my own experiments, 
and which it is my object to assist others to work out, that no one may attach blind credence to 
assertions which cannot be supported by the evidence of positive facts. A method of preparing liquid 
manure of the simplest character, has been given in the former article. I have subsequently been, 
and am engaged in a series of experiments upon a sample of guano, obtained of Mr. Prosser, and 
which appears to be genuine, as that peculiar substance ought, but too rarely is found, to be j and 
here, I observe, in passing, — ^that every result of any analysis, announced by Messrs. Thomson and 
Way, in their two articles published in the Royal Agricultural Society's Journal, is fully sanctioned, or, 
at least, supported by the phenomena, which have been developed by myself during the course of that 
series. 

Assuming that a Hquid manure has been prepared according to the form before given, and a glass 
cylinder provided, 8 inches deep, and 3 or 4 inches wide, open at both ends, one orifice being of 
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ABSORPTION AND FIXATION OF MANURES BY EARTHS. 

the full width, the other much contracted, but drawn out about an inch like the neck of a bottle ; 
the process of filtration will be thus conducted. A piece of linen is fastened securely on the neck, 
and then, a quantity of good garden loam, screened to remove stones and fibres, is put into the vessel, 
so as to fill it exactly, without hollows, to within an inch of the upper or wide orifice. The earth 
should not be finely powdered, nor is it required to be quite dry j it is best when in that state which 
gardeners prefer for potting a fine rooted plant, when they mean the soil to touch and enclose every 
radical fibre, and yet so moist as to absorb every drop of water, and to distribute it equally throughout 
its substance. Glass vessels are to be preferred, because they permit the operator to watch the pro- 
gress of the fiuids : therefore, a stout timibler, or some such glass, should be placed under the cylinder, 
to receive the liquid that will pass through the soil, and the linen drainer tied over the contracted 
orifice of the vessel. The apparatus thus arranged — ^two fiuid ounces by measure-glass (i. e. about a 
common wine-glass) of the liquid manure (of which I presume that three-fourths of a pint are ready) 
are carefully poured over the whole surface of the earth, and left at rest to distribute itself through so 
much of it as it will saturate. Ten minutes will suffice, and then other two ounces are gently poured 
on the soil. If that be moderately loamy, as was my specimen, six ounces of the liquid, in three por- 
tions, each admitting a ten minutes' interval, may saturate the bulk ; in which case two ounces more 
will produce the filtration through the linen of about an ounce of a clear colourless Jiuid, When that 
ceases to drop, the whole of it is returned over the top of the soil, and permitted to remain at rest, that 
chemical action may efiect those surprising changes which the mutual play of affinities are now 
proved beyond any doubt to efiect. I have found that a column of good kitchen garden mould, 7 
inches deep, and 3| wide, placed in a glass cylinder, supplied with twelve ounces of the liquid manure 
described in my previous article, yielded three ounces of colourless filtrate, the last droppings of which 
became tinged with the undecomposed manure. Whenever this efiect is observed, the process must be 
stopped by the withdrawal of the receiving vessel, the contents of which are to be submitted to com- 
parative experiments. These, to a practised chemist, are sufficiently simple ; and to render them so 
to the young practioner, I recite the course adopted by myself since the publication of Professor Way's 
and Mr. Thomson's experiments. The absorption of ammonia, whether in the pure state, or combined 
with acids — ^in which latter case it was always attracted from its acids, and Jkced by the earth — ^was 
the leading phenomenon observed by those gentlemen. Now, it should be remembered that, the 
solution from horse-droppings, described by me, was prepared with two fiuid drachms of caustic ammonia, 
blended with about three quarts of soft water (rain water, as containing no lime, is to be preferred). 
The twelve ounces of clear liquid manure, obtained from the infusion, certainly contained some anmionia, 
though, most likely, in the state of a humate. 

1. The first step was to present a piece of glass, moistened with a very little muriatic acid to, and 
just over the surface of the liquid contained in a shallow vessel like a watch-glass. That acid has an 
intensely strong affinity for free ammonia, and this it shows by producing a hazy white cloud of common 
sal ammoniac (in chemical language, hydro-chlorate of ammonia). The brown liquid did exhibit a 
faint trace of this salt, but one very much more dense, when a piece of quick-lime, or a few drops of 
caustic potash solution was added to it. The clear filtrate being then submitted to the same treatment, 
proved the great abstraction of ammonia. A trifling haze was indeed discerned, when the lime or 
potash was used, but that was occasioned by an excess of the liquid manure, some of which had passed 
unaffected by the earth, and begun slightly, to tinge the liquid in the receiver. And here, be it noted, 
that twelve ounces, or three-fourths of a pint of a strong manure, poured over a column of soil not 
8 inches deep, must exceed, beyond comparison, the dose that coidd be applied in any process of gardening 
or agriculture. 

2. A small quantity of the clear brown fiuid was tested for lime by a few drops of oxalate of 
ammonia. Some trifling quEmtity of a soluble salt of lime — as the muriate, nitrate, or acetate — ^might 
be present in certain liquid manures, and in that case the oxalic test would produce greater or less 
turbidity ; but in our experiment no such change occurred. But very different was the effect caused 
by dropping oxalate of ammonia into the dear filtrate that had passed from the soil. The turbidity 
was immediate ; and the quantity of oxalate of lime was so abundant, that the liquid became nulky 
white, succeeded by a copious deposit of white matter. This one phenomenon alone sufficed to verify 
all the leading facts announced by the two chemists before named. But how are we to account for 
such extraordinary, and heretofore uncontemplated mutations ? The manure-water contained scarcely 
a trace of lime in any state ; the soil which formed the filter gave little hissing or efiervescence when 
strong muriatic acid was dropped on it ; yet the JUtrate liquid absolutely abounded with cretaceous 
matters, and to such a degree that a spirituous solution of soap was instantly curdled by it In a word, 
the fluid was produced from the soil in the condition of extremely hard water — a result, by the by, 






UROPEDIUM LINDENII. 

which points to another fact of deep interest ; namely, that while manures, solid or fluid, yield up all 
their nutritious elements to loamy soils, to the poiut of saturation, they attract from thoBe soils j and 
expel other elements which possess innutritiye and deleterious qualities ! 

3. But now important questions present themselves ; and to these we requite of our re-agents clear 
and unambiguous answers. What then were the elements in the manure and in the earth which, by 
mutually attracting each other, produced such new combinations ? 

(a). BaryteSf either as a nitrate or acetate, being dropped into the filtrate, gave a precipitate of 
sulphate of baryt ; hence we are sure that sulphuric acid must have been present in the manure. 

(6). Nitrate of silver caused an immediate deposition of the chloride of that metal, and thus proved 
the existence of hydro-chloric acid (muriatic} in the manure, in which, most likely, it had existed in 
the state of common salt. 

(c). A Httle carbonate of soda in solution, added to another small quantity of the filtrate, caused a 
visible separation of a little chalk — a mere milkiness ; which, however, sufficed to prove that some 
carbonic acid was there. This became more evident from the turbidity occasioned by a few drops of 
pure barytes water. Thus proofs demonstrative of the presence of two or three acids holding id solu- 
tion definite quantities of lime, were obtained. These acids, at the moment of their development, 
caused by the attraction of lime in the soil, had quitted their ammonia, entered into close chemical union 
with t?ie lime, and passed away with it, as a sulphate, muriate and carbonate, or compound hard 
water. 

(d). The ammonia and the colouring humid matter, simultaneously liberated, became fixed m the 
soil, and so fiimly, that any subsequent applications of rain-water failed to carry them away. 

Enough has been said to induce reflection, and a course of rigid experiments. A large stride is 
made, and the march onward continues. Errors may perhaps be detected; but a true theory of 
manure promises to be the result. 

♦ 

ON TRADHNG THE CAMELLIA RETICULATA. 

THOSE who are much engaged in growing the Camellia are well aware that the old species, called 
reticulata, is one of the most unmanageable to train into a good form ; nor, indeed, is it likely to 
receive much attention on account of its own merits, while the number of &r more beautiM varieties 
is being augmented every year. But though it is principally used as a stock on which to graft better 
sorts, there are but few collections in which it is not allotted a place ; and it is certainly desirable to 
retain it, were it only to show, by contrast, the grand efiects of cultivation. Its flowers also, according 
to the most advanced opinions of florists, are coarse and wanting in chasteness of outline ; but their 
unusual size and showy colour compensate in some measure for their other defects. 

C. reticulata is, however, on the whole very defective in character, and its flowers are not likely 
to be much improved ; but, if it is worth growing at all in a collection, it should be trained to assume 
a much better form than that which it commonly has. In a communication published m the Annales 
de la SocietS cT Horticulture de Paris, M. Neumann briefly notices the results of an experiment which 
he made with a plant of this sort, and which, instituted by so eminent a cultivator, would seem to 
prove that this desirable object may be attained with complete success. M. Neumann narrates his 
experiment as follows : — " Last year, selecting a vigorous plant for my purpose, I commenced to pinch 
off the young shoots as soon as they were two inches long. The operation was performed about the 
end of April. This year, the same plant produced three flowers, and twenty-seven wood buds or 
shoots, of which a good number were borne on the wood three and four years old, a circumstance which 
never happens in the absence of such an operation." Pinching the young shoots, when properly 
performed, is always conducive to the growth of fresh wood, as may be seen in the dense and handsome 
specimens which are exhibited every year ; but though this practice is familiar to all horticulturists, no 
one, excepting M. Neumann, appears to have thought it worth while to apply it to the variety of 
Camellia under consideration. — K. 




DTROPEDIUM LINDENII.* 

F this IB not the most brilliant, it is at least the most singular of terrestrial orchids. For gardens it 
is a rare curiosity, for botanists a perfect wonder, and an object of just pride for the enterprising 
cultivator who introduced it. The characters of the type may be stated in a few words : — ^It is a 
Cypripedium, the labellum of which, instead of bciug formed like a slipper, extends in that of a tongue, 

• By J. E. Flakchoiv, Dooteur en Sciences, &c. From the Flore de$ Serre*. 
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becoming narrow and extending downwards, like the other divisions, in the form of a narrow band. 
The sepals are of a yellowish white colour, the two inferior are joined together in one ; abont two inches 
long, and striated with greenish nerves. The petals (including the labellum) extend to at least a 

foot in length : they are pale, 
striated in face of their inter- 
nal base, having a spot on the 
two posterior comers or horns 
of the depressed caruncle or 
protuberance which surmounts 
the gynostem or column. 

This noble plant is a native 
of New Grenada, where Mr. 
Linden discovered it in 1843, 
in the territory of Chiguaxa, 
in the smaU woods of the Sa- 
vannah, which rise on the 
Cordilleras to an altitude of 
1650 metres, or fully 550 feet, 
and overlooking the vast forests 
of Maracaybo. It has been 
described by Dr. Lindley from 
a dried specimen ; and has re- 
cently flowered for the first 
time in Europe, in the rich col- 
lection of M. Fescatore, at his 
Chateau, Celle, near St Cloud. 
It is worth while to con- 
sider for a moment one of the 
most curious examples of that 
law which is justly called the 
law of balance in the organs 
(of plants). According to a 
fundamental rule of symmetry 
in their flowers, orchids should 
have a verticil of three sta- 
mens, alternating with the in- 
terior parts of their perianth. 
Now, in consequence of a 
normal abortion with the gen- 
ei'ality of these plants, the pos- 
terior stamen exists only id 
a state of fertility ; the two la- 
teral ones having disappeared, 
or being only present in a 
state of sterile protuberance 
on the gynostem or columns. 
In the Cypripcdiums on the contrary (Cypripedium, Uropedium), the posterior anther is replaced by a 
fleshy canmcule, but to compensate for this, the two lateral anthers exist in a perfect state. If we add 
the one-stamened flower of an Orchid (Oi-chis), to the two-stamened flower of the Uropedium, we 
obtain the three-stamened flower of the ideal and symmetrical type of the Orchid family ; and thus, 
in botanical arithmetic, as in ordinary calculations, two added to one make three. 





GAEDEN UTENSILS. 

[The annexed engraving represents some Belgian novelties of the class of garden utensils ; and 
may perhaps be suggestive of some improvements in the mode of watering plants. The figures and 
descriptions are taken from La Belgique Horticole]. 

At the Agricultural Institute of Hohenheim, a new method of watering plants and gardens was 
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brought into notice, and which, in German, is called, Schnellgiesser ; in Flemish, Schnelgieter : and in 
French, Arrosoir a la minute (all three terms signifying, literally, quick waterer). Figure 1 shows 
this invention with the mode of applying it. It consists of a wooden tub, bound by hoops of iron, 
furnished at the top with iron handles, and in front with two stout leather straps, by which it is sus- 
pended from the back of the workman. At the bottom of the tub is a copper socket, to which a gutta 
percha or India-rubber pipe is attached, 
and at that part of this pipe, which may 
be conveniently held by the hand, there 
is a small turn-cock, and beyond this a 
spout and rose, the latter having the 
holes below. The tub contains as much 
water as the workman can carry, and 
when it is empty it is not taken off 
his back, but filled at the pump by a 
second person. The turn-cock enables 
the operator to stop or discharge the 
water at pleasure. By this contrivance 
a great saving of time and labour is 
effected. [Some adaptation of this idea 
might be useful]. 

Fig^ure 2 represents a new pot con- 
structed to prevent worms entering at 
the hole in the bottom. In some gardens, 
where the earth is rich, the earth-worms 
are very troublesome, especially when 
the ground is damp. In these localities 
the worms crawl into the pots by means of the hole at the bottom, and if they commit little injury in 
the open ground, they are not so harmless among the roots confined in a pot. In order to obviate the 
evil arising from their intrusion, the new form of pot represented at figure 2, has been invented by 
M. Ghyselin, potter, at Brussels. The bottom is distinguished by having three feet, which are 
only prolongations of the pot. The bottom is thus raised above the ground, and the worms 
are thci-eby prevented from entering at the hole. This pot has also the advantage of facilitating 
the circulation of air, and preventing the stagnation of water. [Worms, however, do not always 
enter garden-pots through the drainage hole, but sometimes, especially in small pots, from the top. 
Against this the proposed form offers no safeguard. After aU, the best plan is to take care on what 
foundation the pots are set]. 

Among the use^ horticultural contrivances, may be noticed the iron trellis, represented at 
figure 3, which combines solidity, elegance, and lightness, qualities never found together in wooden 
trellises. The iron trellis, too, preserves all the forms or shapes which are given to it, and one may 
thus train plants in all the varied styles which are otherwise applicable. The form which is used has 
a circular head, like a parasol, consisting of four wires, which are bent and sustained in their position 
by three circles or hoops, the undermost considerably stouter than the others. The stem is supported 
at the base by three prongs, which are made so as to admit of being fixed in the groun4 or in a pot 
This form, when made from three to four feet high, produces a veiy good effect, when used to support 
such a plant as Calystegia pubescens, which looks remarkably well trained to this form of trellis. This 
same form may also be used in training climbing roses, in pots or in the open ground ; their branches 
being led over the arches so as to cover the whole, present a mass of flowers in the summer time. 





PROFESSION'AL AKD MOEAL TRAINING. 

SuGOESTivE Hints Addressed to Young Gardeners. 

By Mb. W. P. KEANE, Author of the " Beauties of Surrey." 

MATURE proceeds by fixed laws; she is not a confused jumble of things — to-day one thing, 
to-morrow another. All the relations of the different parts of Nature are mutual and exact, £md 
one thing moves on in a beautifrd agreement with all other things. There is a reason for everything, 
and there is a rule by which everything is directed and controlled. It is not enough to say, " that 
there are mysteries in many of the operations of Nature which it is impossible for us to unravel." 
Although there may be many things beyond our comprehension, there is nothing which should be 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE AMARYLLIS FAMILY. 

beyond our inquiry. The power always at work in vegetation is truly wonder^ ; the development 
and progress of vegetable life ; the relations of the soil to the plant produced; the effects of light, heat, 
moisture, frost, and electricity ; the nature of manures, their particular uses and results, may all be 
considered as mysteries at present in some measure unresolved. But from what we see in other parts 
of Nature which have been clearly revealed to our observation, it is but reasonable to conclude that 
what of these now appears mysterious to our unenlightened minds, is governed and regulated by laws 
as fixed and as certain as those which prevail in the other parts of the system of Nature with which 
we are acquainted. There is every reason to believe that the laws of vegetable and animal life, and 
growth, and nourishment, and decay, are equally well established, and equally invariable. 

In explaining to you the principles upon which vegetation is based, I shall begin with the seed, 
which contains within itself the fructifying principle — a concentration of vital matter stored up in the 
smallest compass, to be acted upon by agents essential to the development of vegetable existence. The 
seed possesses the inherent principle of producing each to its kind. The vital principle in the seed 
(deprived of the agents necessary for vegetation) would lay dormant for ages j but allow these agents 
access to the seed, and a change is produced : the first impulse is given to vegetation. No one or two 
of these agents will effect the change— either singly or combined ; the third must be admitted to con- 
tribute its share of the work. The three combined arc all-powerfrd to produce a great change in the 
dormant seed. These three great agents are nothing more than a temperature above the freezing point 
of water, or 32'' Fahrenlieit ; moisture ; and atmospheric air. 

While the seed remains dry, no change takes place in its texture ; but when it is placed in a situa- 
tion favourable for vegetating, it absorbs moisture, when the seed swells ; the germ, or first embryo, is 
seen to increase in size, and ultimately to burst the cuticle or seed-covering ; the radicle, or rootlets, 
descend into the soil for food, and to give stability to the growing plant ; while the plimiule shoots 
upwards to dcvelopo or expand itself in the air. Every seed of nutritious fruits or vegetables contains 
within itself starch, gluten, sugar, aiTd albumen. Thus we find that the seed which before germination 
was nearly tasteless has acquired a sweetness, and is partly soluble in water (a portion of the starch 
having been converted into sugar), and the gluten and albumen have also undergone a change. The 
soluble parts of the seed consist of gum and sugar, which form but a small portion of the whole mass ; 
the three remaining, gluten, starch, and albumen, are insoluble in cold water, henoe the preservation of 
grain, and many garden crops. 

To carry on the vegetative process when water is absorbed by the seed, it is necessary that it should 
also absorb oxygen fr^m the atmosphere. I have stated that the presence of moisture is indispensably 
necessary for the germination of all seeds. How it acts is thus explained : — ^It is by the absorption of 
moisture into its texture that the starch and other constituents of the seed are converted into the proper 
nourishment best fitted to supply the embryo plant. Starch, gluten, and albumen are insoluble in cold 
water, but placed within the influence of oxygen, the principal constituent of the atmosphere — ^as seeds 
will neither germinate in carbonic acid gas nor in hydrogen nor nitrogen gas, nor in all combined — ^by 
the absorption of the oxygen gas from the atmosphere, a portion of the carbon of the starch in the seed 
is converted into carbonic acid. This combination produces heat — a provision of nature to forward the 
germination of the seed. An example of this effect is afforded in the heat evolved in the process of malting. 





THE CULTIVATION OE THE AMAEYLLIS EAMILY.* 

fHOSE bulbous plants which are comprised in collections under the name of Amaryllis, may be 
grouped in sub-genera, or genera, very distinct as regards their cultivation, thus : — 
Stembergia {S. lutea). 

May be groisTi in the open ground, and is not injured except in very severe winters. 
Belladonna {AmuryUis Belladofma). Zcphyranthea {Am. advetM, S^e). Strumaria (Am. crispoy S^e). 

Phyeclla {Ph. ignea, S^c). Habranthus {Am. pratensisj Sfc). Ncrine {Am. curvifolia, ^c). 

May be grown in the open ground, or in pits or frames sheltered from the cold. They may also be covered 
with hand-glasses ; these as well as all other structures under which they are grown in the open ground, must bo 
covered with mats or other protective material when tlie frost is intense. As soon as the weather becomes 
sufficiently fine, they may again be uncovered altogether. 

N. B. — The Amaryllis (Zephyranthes) Atamasco, a native of Virginia, is the most hardy of the genus. It is, 
however, sometimes injured by frost when the winters are severe. 
VaUota {Am. purptirea). Lycoris {Am. aurea). Brunsvigia {B. Jos^hina, toxicariety ^fc). 

Require a temperate greenhouse. 
Hippeastrum {Am. acumifiata, aulicOf calyptrata, eqitestriSf ftdgidoy psittacina, reticulata, rutUa, toUmdrmflora^ ^c. 
* By M. Lovis Van Houtte, NurBeryman, Ghent. From the Flore det Serrea. 
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These are species from the torrid zone, and require the following treatment,* which is equally applicahle to 
their numerous cross-bred yarieties : — 

The bulbs must, during the time of rest, that is, during the three or four last months of the year, 
be kept very dry. They may be kept in the pots on a dry shelf in the stove. In January they are 
placed near the light, and where they may be free fr^m drip. By-and-by, their scapes and leaves 
will commence to grow, when they must be slightly watered, gradually increasing the quantity. They 
will flower and ripen seed under this treatment, especially if the process of artificial fecundation has 
been carefully attended to, whether by means of their own pollen, or with that of some other species 
or variety. Success in the maturation of the seed depends on the following precautions : — ^Avoid 
changing the pot frrom its place ; maintain the temperature at from lO"* to 12*" Eeaumer [55° to 60"* 
Fahrenheit], at the least, and never allow it to get below 8** Keaumer [50° Fahrenheit] ; water moder- 
ately and always when necessary. The production of the seed never affects the health of the bulb, if 
these directions are carefully followed. 

As for the plants which have not flowered, and those whose flowers have not borne fiiiit, it 
is. advisable to place them in the month of May in a close fi^ame, the lights of which should be 
opened by the middle of Jime, if at that time they may be watered by genial showers. The lights 
must then be kept off, except in the case of cold or rain. This treatment ib only applicable to 
the healthy bulbs, and not to those that are weak or unpromising. These last must be preserved 
under glass all the summer, and shaded towards the middle of the day. Unhealthy plants are 
liable to be attacked by the coccus; and in order to fr^e them from these insects which lodge 
between the scales, the bidb should be brushed with a soft brush, having a pointed handle, which may be 
used between the scales, as occasion may require, by which means the insects are dislodged. This opera- 
tion repeated frrom time to time, is the best and safest mode of keeping the bulbs clear of the insects. 

It is advisable to arrange the bxdbs according to their state of advancement. Those which have 
attained the same uniform growth require the same treatment On one side are placed those which are 
weak and not disposed to grow ; on another those which are growing slowly, and must be excited; 
and so on. The most favourable time to re-pot the plants is when they attain to their strongest 
growth. This operation must be performed with the following precautions : — Take care not to break 
tiie ball, but take off about two inches of the surface soU, careftdly clear and adjust the principal roots, 
and place a layer of new soil in the bottom of the pot. This soil should be composed of equal portions 
of loam and leaf mould, well mixed together ; then place the bulb on the top, filling up the sides care- 
ftdly with more soil, and press the whole gently down. A copious application of water should then be 
given to consolidate the soil and refresh the bulbs. After a slight syringing, place the plants in a frame 
which must be kept quite close for a few days, until a gentle shower falls, when the lights maybe raised. 
All the healthy plants must be treated in this way until the middle of August, when, if the weather 
is cold and cloudy, the lights must be kept on, and neither water nor shade applied to the plants. By' 
this treatment they will rapidly attain maturation, and the leaves will become dry. At the latter 
stage the bulbs should be removed from the frtunes, and placed in the pots on the shelves of the stove. 



Light of Tropical ForesU. — ^The forests of Essequibo, from which Mora excelsa projects to an altitude of 160 feet, 
has been traversed by Richard Schomburgk, who, after haTing vividly delineated the crowded growth of the trees, 
the climbing plants, and the creeping shrubs, which connect the stems in impenetrable meshes, and the paiisites of 
the fallen trunks, dwells upon a point with which we are less familiar — ^the light of tropical forests. On the ground 
the eye would miss the splendour of the flowers of other regions, and detect only fangi, ferns, and decaying 
vegetable structures ; for even at noon a subdued light prevails in the forests, since scarcely anywhere is a portion 
of the sky visible through the closely interlaced branches ; but, although the light is subdued beneath so dense a 
covering of foliage, there is more light than in dark pine forests. Kittlitz comes to the same conclusion as to the 
remarkable, and, as yet, but UtUe studied question, of how plants still thrive so well, and their green organs are 
able to respire in shaded parts of the most dense vegetation which the crust of the earth anywhere produces 
{Vegetatiom-Anaiehtm, p. 6). "I was astonished," writes he, "to find so much light beneath the noble trees, 
. the widely-spread foliage of which scarcely anywhere allowed the sky to be seen. Kemaining the same at the 
most varied times of the day, it could not be ascribed to the perpendicular light of noon, but only to those 

* AmaryUifl (Hippeastrum) vittata is the only species that does not require the general treatment of Hippeastrum, experience 
having shown that it thrives best in a lower temperature than the others. This fact shows that the plant most likely cornea from 
an extra-tropical region. Authors are not agreed as to its habitat ; some are of opinion that it belongs to the Cape of Good Hope, 
but analogy seems to favour the probability that it is from America. 
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ixmumerable undulationB of light, which, failing from above through the crowded masses of leaves in every 
direction, being reflected from stem to stem, and from branch to branch, finally reaching the lower space in the 
thicket, and there produce a tone of dull lustre peculiar to tropical nature. In feiet, what would become of that 
whole world of plants destined to live in this shade, if nature had not given the huge masses of foliage, which 
produce it, a structure and distribution which permits it, although reflected a thousand times, still to reach in 
sufficient power the plants living beneath." This problem may be expressed more definitely as follows : — Wc 
have to explain why the shadows of obscure deciduous forests in the temperate zone are principally illuminated by 
transmitted, and in the tropics, by reflected light ; and why the coniferous forests arc poorer in these two luminous 
sources, and therefore, so frequently deprived of plants growing in the shade. "We first think of the MimoscD 
and forms of palms, of the compound, and, therefore, imperfectly shading forms of leaves, which thus contribute 
powerfully to the light tone of Ihe tropical forests. But trees possessing this character form a part only, not the 
whole ; for those forms with simple leaves, as the laurel and bombax type, preponderate in variety of form or 
size of the leaf. And even the form of the leaves of the Lauracea), which recurs in so many tropical families, is 
wanting in that transparent texture to which the light of the half-shaded parts of the northern deciduous forests is 
owing. But KittUtz has pointed out another more universal character of the trees of tropical forests, in the 
arrangement of the leaves, which appears intended to- complete the former. In climates where cold or aridity 
cause the winter sleep of woody plants, they dcvclope a very much larger number of small branches, which usually 
form a more connected, although, on the whole, poorer stratum of leaves than m the tropics. This, therefore, 
throws a deeper shadow upon the ground, although it is more transparent, not so deep, however, as in the 
coniferous forests, the crowded leaves of which are opaque. On the other hand, it is evident that the imintemiptcd 
heat and moisture of the equatorial cUmatc also insure a longer duration of the first formed branches, many of 
which in the temperate zone fall off or remain undeveloped, and must, therefore, produce fresh ramifications to 
allow of the necessary number of leaves being formed ; these first branches attracting the currents of sap, continue 
to grow excentrically, and hence leave between their uppermost tufts of leaves, i.e., the youngest and softest part, 
more or less broad intervals. Under tlus double condition of the formation and distribution of the foliage, we 
may perceive universally in the latter climate ^^ a certain and wholly peculiar permeability ** — seen only in its 
simplest and most developed state in the palms — even in woody plants, which in other respects but little resemble 
the latter, and in which the more copious development of the ramifications of the stems produces this prevailing 
character, inasmuch as they imitate and replace the natural growth of the summit of palms. " Large masses of 
very delicate foliage in this manner obtain so light an aspect, that they appear, as it were, to fioat in the air ; but 
even down to the smallest fern upon the soil, everything exhibits a tendency to an exccntric distribution, which 
does not permit the separate organs to press upon one another, but by the constant crossing of lines in every 
direction, produces spaces for the transnussion of air and light." Here nature addresses man like the noblest works 
of medisBVal architecture, the pointed arches of which, of Arabian origin, have, it is supposed, borrowed that 
openness conjoined with gigantic masses, and infinite variety of form, from two palm stems, with their penniform 
leaves in contact — Itay JReportSy 1849. 

Plants Uniting the Qualities of Useful and Ornamental. — Considerable attention is bestowed, at the present day, 
on those use^ plants which are capable of being used with ornamental effect, from the variety, the colour, and 
elegance of their foliage. The purple-leaved Atriplex, for instance, may always form an agreeable contrast with 
the green leaves of other plants. The yellow Beet, with red or rose-coloured stalks, would have a very fine effect 
from the prominence of its broad coloured veins. The Balsam Cucumber, certain species of Gouifl, and Cucumis 
CitruUus, may be allowed to run over the ground, or may be trained gleefully to the trunks of old trees, or round 
arbours. Then there are many varieties of Cabbage, as the curly greenish, or red streaked laciniated sorts ; all 
which, by the elegant forms and agreeable colours of their foliage, are admirably adapted for the purposes of 
decoration. The Chou friad panachd (curly streaked Cabbage) is beautifriUy tinted with a delicate rose-colour. 
It is difficidt to understand how these plants, which may be grown so easily, are not more generally iised in 
country gardens, where they would produce, during a great part of the year, an effect as varied as agreeable. 
Such plants might be extensively employed in the general decoration of gardens and pleasure-grounds. A genus 
of plants which may be well recommended for this purpose, where there is ample space, is the Rhubarb, of which 
Bheum rhaponticum, Emodi, and palmatum, when grown in rich ground, present that luxuriance of vegetation 
which is principally characteristic of tropical plants. The Castor-oil^ Ricinus commimis, is another exceedingly 
characteristic plant, with its broad exotic-looking palmated leaves ; the variety called minus is the best for 
ordinary gardens. These hints may serve to attract attention to the importance of plants of characteristic or 
striking foliage ; equally important, in an ornamental point of view, with the brightest-coloured flowers, and 
much more conducive to general effect. — K. 

Hybrid Ferns. — In the Thuringian Horticultural Gazette, Professor Bemhardi, treating of Bastard forms, con- 
siders that the so-called bastard forms of the genus Gymnogramma (Ceropteris) might arise, not firom impregnation, 
but from the coalescence of the roots with each other, because they germinate in hot-houses in numbers together. 
As an instance, he mentions a plant of C}^us Adami, which was produced by grafting C. purpureus upon 
C. alpinus, whereby a hybrid was produced, which frequentiy asstmied the characters of a bastard and often 
returned to its primitive conditions— at one time producing purple, at another yellow flowers. This is remarkable 
enough ; and is the first instance of the formation of bastards in this manner. — Rai/ Reports, 1849. 
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THE JEFFERSON PLUM. 

THE JEETERSON PLUM. 

FauNVs. yat order. Rosacea. 

rOM an account published in the first volume of the Jowmd of the HbrticuUural Society, it 
appears that this superb Plum was first brought into notice through Mr. James Bamet, in 
1841, who procured it for his nursery in Edinburgh fix)m Mr. Wilson, a nurseryman in New York. 
From Mr. Downing's "Fruits and Fruit Trees of America," it appears that the Jefferson Plum 
was raised by the late Judge Buel, and that the original tree was growing ia his garden near 
Albany. Mr. Downing remarks — " If we were asked which we considered the most desirable 
and beautiful of desserj plums, we should undoubtedly give the name of this variety." As may 
be judged from the figure, it is certainly a most beautifril kind as to appearance, and excellent 
in quality ; perhaps, under favourable circumstances, little inferior to the Green Oage, but, 
from the specimen we tasted, certainly not equal to our common favourite. Speaking of it 
Mr. Thompson remarks " no one can read the preceding statement from Mr. Downing without 
recollecting the well known excellence of the Green Gage, and questioning whether, in poiut of 
flavour, it can possibly be equalled by the variety under consideration. To say that the Green 
QtBge under the most favourable circumstances for acquiring perfection would be surpassed, 
might prove an exaggeration. That remains to be determined. In the meantime it can be 
stated that in the past unfavourable season (1845), in which only there has been an opportunity 
for comparison, the Jefferson was found decidedly superior to the Green Gage." 

Fruit, large oval; stalk, about an inch in length. Skin dark, remarkably speckled with 
purple and red, and sufftised with a rich transparent bloom of cobalt blue. Flesh, deep orange, 
slightly adhering to the stone, juicy, rich, and sugary. Stone middle sized, elliptic. Eipe the 
end of August on waUs, continuing on standards until the end of September, and will hang 
for a considerable time after it is quite ripe. Shoots smooth, or but partially or very slightly 
downy, of an upright growth. Leaves middle sized, elliptical, glabrous above, serrated or 
acutely crenulated. 

For an opportunity of figuring this very admirable and excellent plum we are indebted to 
Mr. Brown, the very intelligent gardener to the Hon. Sidney Herbert, at "Wilton House, near 
Salisbury, and who received his plants from Mr. Glendinning of the Chiswick Nursery. The 
tree being small and recentiy planted, only produced a few fruit,.80 that when the plants become 
thoroughly established, no doubt they will produce finer fruit even than that pourtrayed. It 
may certainly be regarded as one of the very best of plums ; in fact as a prize in a class of fruit 
three parts of which are worthless. Fruit lists like plant lists require severely weeding, for it is 
worse than insanity for any person to grow more than ten kinds of plums ; indeed, with the 
Jefferson, Green Gage, Coe*s Golden Drop, Downton Imperatrice, Washington, and the Wine 
Sour for preserving, we should be quite satisfied ; but on the subject of these long lists we shall 
have some remarks to make on a fdture occasion. The Jefferson Plum is a free growing and 
hardy kind, alike suitable to be grown against a wall or as a standard, and those who have 
convenience will not regret having planted it extensively. 

Ctjltuke. — In point of cultivation the Plum, though more hardy, requires nearly tiie same 
treatment as that recommended in a preceding page for the Nectarine. The same general 
principles are applicable — a dry bottom, a good but not highly enriched loamy soil, and a border 
not exceeding three feet in depth. Under such circumstances a thorough ripening of the wood 
may be depended upon, and seasons being favourable, or protection adequate to the preservation 
of the blossom applied, a crop of fruit is certain. Those who have large trees of inferior kinds 
would do well to graft them with the Jefferson; by such means several years would be saved in 
the production of a crop. Plum Trees are very tractable plants, they may be removed almost of 
any size, or at any age, provided common pains are taken in their removal; and when the opera- 
tion is properly performed, they will be benefited rather than injured thereby. The subject, 
however, of fruit-tree culture will shortiy occupy the attention of one of our best gardeners, 
when their management will be explained in great detcdl. — ^A. 
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By ARTHUR HENFREY, Esq., F. L. S., Lecturer on Botany at St. George's Hospital. 

THE EPIDERMUS, OR SKIN. 

7E have now examined sufficiently, for our purpose, the general charact«r of the structures 
forming the chief part of the substantial and permanent organs of plants. The peculiarities of 
leaves and of the green herbaceous tissues forming the surface of young parts in general, has been but 
lightly dwelt on, since they possess a special kind of structure which has not yet been spoken of. 

All parts of a plant are closed up and protected from the direct action of the atmosphere, by a 
layer of cellular tissue, having its own peculiar organization, and called the epidermis, or skin. The 
very lowest plants, indeed, those composed of mere layers or filaments of cellular tissue have, of course, 
no distinc^epidermis ; and even the leaves of the Mosses and allied tribes have none, since they are 
simply single or double layers of flattened cells, closely joined together, and may thus almost be 
compared with the epidermis of the more highly organized leaves, which consists of a similar layer of 
flattened cells, applied together closely, like the flag-stones of a pavement, and forming a coat or skin 
completely enveloping and protecting the loose, open, and irregular cellular tissue within. 

This epidermis may be readily stripped off the leaves or green stalks of many plants, especially of 
the Monocotyledons, as for example, from the leaf of the Hyacinth or Iris, and then appears as an 
extremely thin, transparent, and colourless membrane, 
like a piece of very fine gold-beater's skin. When placed 
beneath a microscope this exhibits the tesselated appear- 
ance resulting from its cellular nature, and is found to 
be composed of a single layer or plate of very much 
flattened cells. The microscopic examination, however, 
reveals something more than this; we find numerous 
bodies of peculiar form interspersed among the cells, and 
a careful examination shows that these consist of pairs 
of somewhat kidney-shaped cells, much smaller than the 
rest, with a .slit-like opening passing down between 
them, right through the membrane. These are the sto- 
maUs or breathing pores, and are pairs of cells forming 
the borders of a mouth-like orifice, through which the 
air or gases may pass in br out; as may be required in 
the chemical changes going on in the spongy cells below. 

A leaf of the kind just mentioned is composed of a quantity of irregularly formed cells, but loosely 
packed so as to leave large spaces between them, and containing green colouring matter and other 
substances in their interior. This spongy tissue is traversed by fibrous cells, here of the spiral vessel 
character, as may be seen by carefully breaking a Hyacinth leaf across and drawing the pieces 
asunder, when the elastic spiral fibres will be drawn out between the fractured ends. The fibrous 
bundles form the veins of the leaf. The whole is covered up by a complete sheath of epidermis or 
skin, giving the smooth even surface to the leaf. The stomates exist here both on the upper and under 
surface ; generally they are most abundant beneath, excepting in leaves floating upon water, in which 
they are naturally all upon the upper exposed face. 

Leaves of firmer texture, such as those of the Laurel or the Ivy, differ littie in the essential nature 
of their structure ; the veins are stronger, containing a certain amount of true wood-cells, but the 
principal difference in the consistence of the leaves depends upon the condition of the epidermis. The 
hard, firm, and often shining surface is produced by the thickening of the inside of the walls of the 
cells of the epidermis, which become thus partially filled up by dexx>sits, not applied like those 
thickening the wood-cells, on all sides equally, but almost exclusively on the free side, next the 
external air ; then, as the cells arc close together, these outer walls combine to form a continuous, 
thickened, often leathery or homy covering over the outside of the leaf, which is now usually 
distinguished by the special name of the cuticle. The outside of the cuticle, exposed to the air, 
frequentiy undergoes a chemical change so as to be converted into a wax-like substance, or, as some 
suppose, this waxy matter is secreted through the cuticle, and solidifies as it exudes upon the outer surface. 
In the Grasses and Horse-tails, it becomes strengthened by a deposit of silica or flint. 

In the thick fleshy leaves, such as those of the Ice-plants, the spongy substance of the leaf is much 
more abundant than in the flattened kinds ; and according as the epidermis is more or less thickened 



A and J9, stomates of the epidermis of the Iris. A, 
a perpendicular slice through a stomate, showing also 
a few of the loose ceUa, b b, beneath ; o a are the two 
kidney-shaped cells bordering the slit c. By a view of a 
stomate from above ; the epidermis is composed of ob- 
long cells, much larger than the stomatc-cells, and only 
part of their walls in view. C, stomate and epidermis 
cells of an apple leaf; a a, ccUs of the stomate; b b^ 
cells of the epidermis ; «, the slit-like opening or breath- 
ing pore of the stomate. 
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by the formation of its cuticular layers, will the leaves be found soft and tender, as in many Mesembryan- 
themums, or tongh and resisting as in the Aloes. 

Similar diJSerences in the epidermis give to leaves most of their prominent external characteristies. 
I have already said the general texture chiefly depends upon it ; and not only is this the case, but 
what is called the clothing of leaves is a part of the epidermal system. Hairs are merely certain of 
the epidermal cells which have grown out into long filaments, and not unfrequently become subdivided 
so as to form jointed strings of cells, simple or branched. All the various gradations of clothing, from the 
slight hairiness to the dense felt-like covering, result from a varying degree of the elongation of the epei- 
dermal cells into hairs ; for the felt is shown, like artificial felt, by the microscope, to be composed of a mat- 
ted interlacement of hairs. The spiny points or prickles at the tips or on the teeth of leaves are merely 
epidermal cells developed into a woody condition ; and what is called the scabrous condition of the surface 
is in like manner produced by a number of the epidermal cells growing out into little hard woody points. 
The innumerable other modifications that are met with will be readily understood from these few indications. 

The more delicate leaf-like organs of plants, such as the petals, are of similar structure to the green 
leaves, only all is more delicate there. The epidermis is very tender, and often most elegant in its 
conformation j the sides of the cells being frequently waved, or toothed and dovetailed into one another. 
The glistening surface of many petals arises from the epidermal cells being each slightly swollen and 
protuberant, like a little dome, on the free surface, in a manner which may be roughly compared to 
the projections on the surface of a pebble pavement ; and the velvet-like surface is a result of these 
outer sides growing out as exceedingly deKcate hairs. None of the fiat epidermal cells contain any 
coloifiing matter ; and tJbus, by their smoothness and transparency, they act like a coat of varnish to the 
surface, giving the colours beneath their beautiful brilliancy and clearness. 

The surface of all green parts, such as that of young shoots, leaf-stalks and the like, of fleshy 
leafless plants like the Cacti, &c., are all clothed by an epidermis like that of the leaves, and continuous 
with it, so as to form a perfect skin all over the green parts of the plants. The cellular tissue beneath is 
spongy, like that forming the parenchyma or internal substance of the leaves, and shares its active 
operations in the respiration and other processes of life. 

As the stems of woody plants grow older they lose their green colour on the surface, and become 
brown and rough. This arises from the production of a new structure beneath the original epidermal 
cells, the cork-cells, which are usually squarish in form, thin-sided but strong, and contain no solid or 
fluid matter in their interior. Layer after layer of these is produced, till by their thickness they 
conceal the still green spongy tissue beneath, and as the plant grows older, first the original epidermal 
cells, then one after another layers of the cork-cells decay from the action of the atmosphere, so as to 
leave a rough surface, which is undergoing continual reparation by the formation of new cork-cells 
below. At least this is mostly the case. Sometimes, however, the decaying cork is not replaced, and 
the liher thus exposed to the air becomes aflected in like manner, but is repaired continually below, as 
it wears off on the surface. This kind of growth gives rise to the stringy surface of certain stems, as, 
for example, of the Vine and the wild Clematis. 

Littie rough points may be noticed on the surfEice of shoots which are losing their green tint, or 
have already become brown. These are the bodies called lenttcels, and consist of little blister-like 
disruptions of the cork-cells ; the spongy layer beneath grows out a little, and the cork-cells give way 
before the pressure, so as to tear irregularly and leave littie free spaces, by which air can make its 
way to and from the green cells beneath. These bodies are supposed to supply the place of the 
stomates here, as these do not exist in the corky layers. 

The epidermis of the roots of plants differs remarkably from that of the parts exposed to the air by 
the absence of stomates, which are unnecessary here, and would only interrupt that continuity which is 
necessary to prevent the passage of any solid matter into the interior. It is very delicate upon all 
growing points, and may be regarded as a kind of filter through which the nutrient fluid passes. The 
tender hair-Hke fibres clothing the roots of certain plants (not the very fine branched extremities) are 
exactly similar to hairs in their nature ; they are epidermal cells, which grow out from the general 
surfiice, and they decay and Ml off as the root grows older and its epidermis tougher. 

It may be mentioned, before concluding this part of the subject, that leaves growing beneath the 
surface of water, always thin and delicate in structure, are fr^quentiy filamentous and feathery, but 
even when fiat and expanded have no stomates in their epidermis, which, with its thin outer 
walls, does not form such a barrier to the passage of gases or fiuids, as the firmer epidermis of 
aerial organs. 

A peculiar structure is noticed also in the aerial roots of the epiphytic Orchidaceae. The cells about 
delicate absorbing tips are strengthened and kept tense by slender spiral fibres loosely coiled up 
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in their interior. Similar spiral fibres are sometimes met with in hairs, especially upon the epidermis 
of seeds, as on that of CoUomia, CoboDa scandens, and many Acanthaceous plants. These cells are very 
elegant microscopic objects, and are very easily observed by scraping them off the surface 'of the 
seeds. 




OBJ^AMENTAL FLOWER STAND. 

PROFESSOR Morren, in La Belgique Horticole^has given the annexed form of Ornamental Flower 
Stand, which combines representations of a light iron table, a wire flower basket, and ornamental 
Belgian flower-pot of very neat design ; and an example of one of the Dwarf Pinks of Verviers, referred 
to at p. 215. We g^ve his description of these articles : — 

Ornamental Flower Pots, — These are manufactured by Messrs Bosch, brothers of Hainaut, Belgium, 

and are well suited, from their ornamental 
character, for growing plants in rooms. 
They are ornamented with chaste designs, 
in relief, in imitation of different objects 
as well as flowers and foliage. The colours 
which harmonize best with the flowers are 
blended as well as possible. The pots which 
are to be preferred from their artistic value, 
are those which have a cinder grej, or 
slightly brown colour, with the designs of 
a light chocolate colour ; that is, such as is 
produced when coffee is well mixed vrith 
milk. The figure represents such a pot 
placed on a bed of Lycopodium. [These 
pots, we believe, have been introduced to 
England.] 

Wire Flower Baskets, — The trellis 
makers of Belgium construct the wire- 
baskets with a limb or boi*der of leaves 
made of tin. The bottom is filled with soil, 
on a layer of chips of wood, and on this a 
beautiful green carpet of some of the dwarf 
Lycopodiums is g^^vn and preserved in a 
fresh state all the year. When this Lycopod, 
which is so easily propagated by cuttings, 
has spread well out, and formed its branches 
in festoons, the effect is very pleasing. It 
may be g^wn thus in a few weeks in a 
situation which is warm and close, but not 
much exposed to the rays of the sun. Fre- 
quent waterings are necessary. In the middle 
of a bed of this moss may be placed one of 
the ornamented pots, containing some well 
grown plant. 

Iron Table, or Stand, — The under part 
of the design represents a table made 
of cast-iron, and having an ornamental 
margin of wire. This article is solid, and, 
vrith the other accompaniments, forms a very ornamental object, and is otherwise not unfavourable to 
the grov^rth of the plants placed on it, so long as the rays of the sun are not permitted to fall on it; This 
table is slightly and regularly inclined towards the centre, from which a pipe leads down the stock, 
and baring a hole at the bottom for the escape of water. This mechanism permits ample drainage, and 
the water which falls in the operation of supplying the plants, empties into a vessel placed underneath 
the tripod. The design of the tables may be greatly varied. Those which are lightest are generally 
preferred. No parlour or dravring-room should be without such a stand as we have just described. 
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MoNABDA AMPLEXICAULIB, Fischer (F^o). Amploxicaul Monarda {La Bdg. Hort.j i. t 6., B ). — Nat Ord., 
LamiacesB { Monardese. — A very distinct and handsome hardy herbaceous perennial, growing about two feet high, 
with erect slender obtusely four-angled 
stems, having remarkably long inter- 
nodes, and clothed with soft spreading 
hairs. The leaves are two to three 
inches long, subamplezLcaul, acutely- 
lanceolate, subcordate at the base, ser- 
rated and fringed with white hairs; the 
upper leaves have the nerves and veins 
of a beautiful purple red, (shown black 
in our figure). The floral leaves are 
sessile, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
ciliated, pale green, tinged with red on 
the paler centre. The verticillasters 
are large, solitary, somewhat depressed ; 
the corollas very handsome, large, and 
freely produced, white, having a rosy 
tinge, and, on the lower lip, elegantly 
marked with four rows of purple spots. 
Native country not known. " For a 
number of years grown in the Botanic 
garden of Leige, and was raised from 
seeds obtained from M. F^e, director of tho Stnua- 
burgh garden. In M. F^o's catalogue, it is call! d 
M. amplexicaulis, which name is stated to lifivo Ixv-n 
given to it by M. Fischer of St Petersbmglu We 
have not, however, found it noticed by that [inthor, 
and M. Fischer does not know any Monarda beurinf? surh a tiame ; 
but we retain it to avoid confiision." Flo^i^cm freely from May 
to July. 

Monarda oontorta, Morren. Twisted-flciwi^rcd Monimk {La 
Belg. Hort. i., t. 6., A). — Nat Ord., Lamimeiu \ SJonardt'Ec. — A 
handsome hardy herbaceous perennial, with a Awci't finil tiiMnmtio 
odour, growing two to three feet high, witli il^itukr, totrapmal 
stems, bearing opposite ovate lanceolate lea v up, ^ hkh an* roimdiah- 
cordate at the base, four to five inches \m\\^, wavy, bullute, bit- 
rate, and covered with woolly pubescence. Tho flural leaves, fcr 
bracts, are narrower, of a reddish violet, or lairple^ 
becoming green at the tips, smooth above,. Jip^^iiy 
beneath. The blossoms grow in false wli rl- tr 
verticillasters, roundish, two or thive on 
a stem, and have a red calyx, and a deep 
rose-purple two-lipped corolla, remark- 
able for the contortion of its parts, but 
more especially of the under lip. Near 
M. did3ana, and M. fistulosa, but distinct 
from. both. From North America: St 
Louis. Introduced to Belgium in 1844, 
by M. De Barker, sen., of Anvers. 
Flowers from July to September. Bo- 
tanic Garden, Liege. 

Monarda albiflora, Morren. "White 
flowered Monarda {La Belg. Hort. i., 40). 
— Nat. Ord., Lamiacese § Monardece. — 
A handsome hardy perennial, with slen- 
der stems, three to four feet high, erect, 

four-cornered, bearing lanceolate leaves, Monarda amplexicaulU. 

from four to six inches long, oblique at the base, and having a long narrow point, and serrated margins. The bracts < 
floral leaves, are long and acuminate, greenish white in the middle. The verticillasters globose, approximate, two < 
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three on the stem ; the flowers are wholly white, with greenish white calyces. It has the odour of the genus. From 
North America : St. Louis. Introduced to Belgiimi in 1844. Flowers in July and August. Botanic Garden, Ijiege. 

CoRDYLiNE SiBBOLDii, vax MA.CULATA, Flanchon. Spotted loayed Siebold's Cordyline {Flore des Serrea vi, 
669). — Nat Ord., LiliacesB § Asparagese. — Syn., Dracaena Sieholdii, Flanchon. — A fine stove shrub, with slender 
simple or branching stems, five to seven feet high, numerously furnished in the upper parts with oblong deflezed 
leaves, four to six inches long, dark green on the upper surface, prettily marked with yellowish green blotches. 
The flowers grow in terminal or axillary slightly-branched panicles, and are greenish white, compared by Dr. 
Planchon, with those of a hyacinth. From Java. Introduced to the Belgian gardens by Dr. Von Sicbold, about 
1848. Flowers in summer. M. Van Houtte of Ghent. 

Hebacleum "WiLHELMSJE, Fischcr. Mad. "Wilhelms' Heracleum. (Z« Belff. Hort.^ i., 113). Nat Ord., 
Apiaceae § PcuccdanidsB. — A large robust noble-habited hardy perennial growing from eight to ten feet high. The 
leaves grow to the height of three feet, and form a bold mass, as much, or more in diameter ; the full grown 
leaves are pinnate, the earlier ones with a pair of leaflets or temate; the lateral pinnss are pinnatipartite, the 
intermediate one sessile, the lobes of all semi-lanceolate acuminate ; they are lively green pubescent beneath, 
the robust petioles green. The stems are robust, terminating in a very large umbel of large white flowers, the 
petals at the circumference three times as large as those in the centre ; the branches bear smaller umbels, and 
their subdivisions bear others which are smaller still ; the anthers are black. The fruit is large, &om five to 
seven lines long, without hairs. From Iberia. Introduced in 1849. Flowers in summer. 

Phyllocactus caulorrhizus, Lemaire. Kooting-stcmmcd PhyUocactus. {Le Jardin ITeuriste, i., 6). Nat 
Ord., Cactace® } Phyllanthida5. — Syn., P. crenatus, of some gardens. — A fine succulent cool stove shrub, in some 
gardens confounded with P. crenatus. It has robust compressed oblong glaucesccnt subarticulate stems, crenated 
along the edges ; at these crcnatures, are produced, on the young stems, roundish scales larger than in the allied 
kinds ; and numerous adventitious rootlets issue from the articulations. The flowers in general form, size, and 
colour, resemble those of Cereus grandifloms ; the exterior divisions of the perianth oblong, channelled, yellow, the 
inner oblong-obovate, their outer surface and margins yellow, inner surface white ; the filaments slender, green, 
with yellowish white anthers ; the style white, terminated by a ten-parted stellate white papillose stigma. The 
flowers, which only open towards evening and close the next day, have a faint and not very agreeable odour. 
Native country not stated : probably Honduras. Introduced (to Belgium) before 1848. Flowers in June. 

Phyllocactus anouliqer, Lemaire. Angular-margined Phyllocactus. {Le Jardin Fleur., i., 6.) Nat. Ord., 
CactacesB § PhyUanthidse. — A distinct-looking succulent cool stove shrub, of which it does not appear that 
the flowers are known. It has the general appearance of P. (Epiphyllum) Ackermanni, with numerous divari- 
cating, very fleshy compressed branches, which are remarkable firom the deeply angular form of the 
crenatures along their edges ; the little scales usual on the young branches of these plants, are in this species 
wanting, and replaced by a simple opening of the epidermis where is formed an arcole of short white wool inter- 
mixed with some setacous spines. M. Lemaire' s plant appears to have been received from the Horticultural 
Society of London ; and is therefore, no doubt, the deeply-cut-stemmed Epiphyllum, found by Mr. Hartweg, 
inhabiting the trees of an oak forest near Matanejo in Mexico, in January 1846, whence it appears to have been sent 
to the Horticultural Society. 

Frezieea theoides, Sicartz. Tea-leaved Freziera. {Bot. Ifag., t 4546.) Nat. Old., Temstromiaceae. — Syn., 
Eroteum theoides, Swartz. — A stove evergreen sftrub or small tree, smooth in every part, with alternate elliptic- 
lanceolate serrated deep-green leathery leaves attached by short stalks, irom the axils of which grow the creamy 
white solitary drooping flowers, an inch and a half across. The plant bears globose purple juicy berries, of the 
size of a smaJl cherry. Eemarkable for its near resemblance both in flowers and foliage, to the Black tea of 
China ; its leaves are astringent and in taste resemble those of Green tea. From Jamaica : the higher moimtains. 
Introduced in 1849 by Mr. N. Wilson of the. Botanic Garden, Jamaica. Flowers in autumn. Koyal Botanic 
Garden, Kew. 

Allium acuminatum, Hooker. Acuminate-petalled Allium {Faxt. Fl. Gard., i., t. 25). — Nat. Ord., Liliaceee 
§ ScilleaB. — A handsome, hardy, or half-hardy bulbous plant. Its stems grow about a foot high, furnished at the 
base with subulate rushy leaves as long as the scapes. The flowers grow in lax umbels, not bulbifcrous, and 
have stalks very much longer than the spathe ; the sepals and petals are erect, the three latter much smaller than 
the three former ; they are recurved at the apex, which is sharp-pointed and richly-stained with crimson, while 
the lower half is colourless and semi-transparent. From California. Introduced in 1847, by Mr. Hartweg. 
Flowers in spring. Horticultural Society of London. 

Polygonum cuspldatum, Siebold and Zttecarini. Cuspidate Polygonum {Ann. de Qand., v. 461). — Nat. Ord!, 
Polygonacea) § Polygoneae. — A hardy perennial herbaceous plant, with a creeping rhizome, and tall straight 
branching flexible stems, which are hollow and spotted with purple, and bear stalked, subcordate, broadly-oval 
cuspidate leaves, and axillary divaricately-branched panicles of smaU green flowers. Said to be handsome, from 
its massive leafy habit From China. Introduced " a quarter of a century" since, and but recently recognized. 
Flowers in summer. Horticultural Society of London. 

Cyclamen macropus, Zuccarini. Large-rooted Sowbread {La Belg. Sort, L 8). — Nat Ord., Primulaces 
§ Primuleffi. — A greenhouse perennial, with very large many-crowned fleshy roots as large *^ as an infant's head." 
The leaves are broad, cordate-oval, subangular, unequally crenate, veined and zoned with white. The flowers 
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appear after the leaves have grown ; they are large, the tube of the'corolla globular rose-coloured, the segments of 
the limb white, oblong-obtuse, rcflexed, an inch long ; the stamens are subsessile, the style short exserted ; these 
flowers are sweet-scented. From ^* the East ;" discovered by M. de Schubert. Introduced to Europe about 1848. 
Flowers in winter. 

Dalea asosntea, MariiuB. Silver-leaved Dalea {JLa Belg. Hort.^ i. 8). — Nat. Ord., FabacesB § Papilionacese- 
PsoralieaB. — ^A small under shrub, growing to the height of a foot, with warty pubescent spreading branches, and 
compoundly pinnate (subquadrijugal) leaves of a brilliant silvery white, the leaflets obovate-oblong, retuse and 
subsessile. The flowers, which grow in dense terminal oblong heads, have the standard greenish yellow, the 
wings and keel being rose-coloured, and the anthers golden yellow. From Mexico : Miquiquana. Introduced to 
European gardens about 1848. Flowers in ? 

Arhynchium labrosum, Lindley. Double-lipped Arhynchium {Paxt. 17. Gard., i. 142). — ^Nat. Ord., Orchi- 
daccee § Vandeee-SarcanthidsB. — An inconspicuous stove epiphyte, with the habit of a small Yanda, having distichous 
coriaceous leaves. The flowers are about an inch in diameter, and grow in racemes ; the sepals and petals narrow 
blunt leathery purplish brown, spotted with dull yellow, the lip a hollow curved blunt horn, rising from the base 
of the column with its convexity upwards ; on the convexity lies a flat, yellow, wrii&led, fleshy tongue, which 
seems as if it consisted of two layers. From Tropical Asia. Introduced about 1847. Flowers in October. Sir 
P. de Malpas 6. Egerton, Bart, M.P. 

Dekdrobittm TRAN8PABEN8, WoUicK Transparent Dendrobe (Paxt. Fl. Gard.^ i., t. 27). — Nat. Ord., Orchidaceas 
§ Malaxeffi-Dendrobidse. — A beautiful and delicate stove epiphyte, ranking with the smaller-growing and free- 
blooming kinds. It has short erect tapering stems, ovate-lanceolate, obliquely emarginate leaves, and numerous 
large spreading flowers growing in pairs or threes, of a pale transparent pinkish-lilac, stained in the middle of the 
lip with a blotch of deep crimson ; the sepals are linear-oblong ; the petals broader, blunt ; the lip acute, oblong, 
downy, with the sides erect, and rolled inwards. From the hills of Northern India, at 5300 feet elevation. 
Introduced in 1849. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Yeitch of Exeter. 

Chrysoth£MI8 aurantiaca, Decaiane. Orange-coloured Chrysothemis {Revue Rort.y iv. 381). — ^Nat Ord., 
Gesneracese § Gesnereoe. — A stout herbaceous stove plant, having fleshy stems, growing two feet high, and clothed 
with large opposite oval-elliptic acuminate leaves, which are crenulate, bullated, and covered on both sides with 
short hairs. The flowers grow in cymes of three on peduncles, which come from the axils of the upper leaves ; the 
pedicles piuplish ; the calyx with cinnabar-coloured unequally-toothed segments ; and the corolla slightly two- 
lipped, the tube exceeding the calyx j the limb of five rounded segments, bright yellow, with dotted lines of 
carmine on the face, velvety outside, glabrous within. From the Antilles. Introduced to the French gardens in? 
Flowers from August to the end of October. 

Amaryllis laterttia, Dietrich. Brick-red Amaryllis {Algem. Gartemeit). — Nat Ord., Amaryllidaces § 
Amaryllese. — A showy stove bulb, apparently intermediate between Yallota and* Amaryllis. The leaves are 
between strap-shaped and lanceolate, and succeed the flowers. The scape grows two feet high, and is two-flowered ; 
the flowers are about three inches long, red, the segments spreading, but combined into a curved fimnel-ahaped 
tube, which is destitute of appendages in the throat ; the outer divisions are broadest From Guinea. Introduced 
to Berlin by M. Decker, about 1848. Flowers ? 

HiPPEASTRUM (Amaryllis) robustum, Dietrich. Bobust fiippeastrum {AUgem. Gartemeit). — ^Nat. Ord., 
AmaryllidacesB § Amarylles. — A showy stove bulb, nearly related to A. aulica. The leaves are long strap-shaped, 
not glaucous. The scape glaucous nearly three feet high. The flowers are in pairs, erect, between bell-shaped 
and funnel-shaped, flve inches long, the divisions separated to the base, the exterior ones lanceolate, with a callous- 
hooded point ; the interior oblong-acute ; the colour is deep carmine red, the short cup-shaped coronet quite 
green. From Brazil Introduced to Berlin by M. Decker, about 1848. Flowers ? 

* 

ON THE PRODTJCTIOI^ OF EFFECT IN LANDSCAPE AND GABDEN SCENERY. 

By Mr, JOHN COX, Gardener to "W. Wells, Esq., Rbdleap. 
N the higher branches of the art of Gardening, or such as require the application of a well- 
educated taste, the production of effect may be considered as the great desideratum to which the 
efforts of the designer should be directed. It matters not what are the means employed, or the parti- 
cular parts operated upon, the end is obvious — ^viz., to produce an appearance which shall strike the 
observer ; and in proportion to the skfll and taste employed, so will the effect be pleasing to the eye 
by its beauty, agreeable to the taste by its consistency, and striking to the imagination by its novelty 
and judicious contrasts ; or, otherwise, formal, commonplace, and unnoticable. 

Many good remarks bearing on this subject have from time to time appeared in the Gardener^s 
Magazine of Botany ; but it appears to me to be one deserving of greater consideration — ^indeed, of 
so much importance as to be worthy of having especial attention drawn to it : for it is undoubtedly 
the leading idea which should occupy the attention of the designer and improver, whether of Land- 
scape, Lawn, or Flower-garden scenery. ^ It is also applicable to the arrangement of plants in conser- 
vatories, or wherever their agency is employed for decorative purposes. 







ON THE PRODUCTION OF EFFECT IN LANDSCAPE AND GARDEN SCENERY. 

The subject is for too comprehensiYe to be adequately treated of within the limits of an article of 
this nature ; nor is it at all probable that each important particular would occur to the indiyidual. 
I therefore cannot hope to do more than endeavour to draw attention to the subject by adducing a few 
of the primary considerations which would naturally occur to any one about to institute an inquiry 
into the principles of the art — and to the study of these principles gardeners must turn their' attention ; 
for as there is an immense increase in the mass of materials, the characteristics of many of which are 
just beginning to develope themselves, so also has the interest excited by these things caused a corres- 
ponding increase of taste, or would-be taste ; and therefore it may be said to be a duty imperative on 
gardeners, both for their own advancement and that of their profession, to be the first to discover and 
appreciate the Way in which this increase of materials may be turned to the best advantage. Chance 
medley-work will not do now-a-days ; the oft-beaten track must be deviated from, and new lights 
opened before us, if we would keep pace with the onward movements which every thing around us 
is making. 

It seems to me, thai at the outset of an enquiry of this kind, we should endeavour to obtain a clear 
conception of what we should understand by the word "eflPect." The common definition, viz., "that 
which is produced by an operating cause," is perfectiy correct, but does not appear to me compre- 
hensive enough to express its relation to gardening operations. Effect may be said, in one instance, to 
be the evidence of design ; in another, the result of the application of skill and taste in the disposition 
of the several parts by which it is produced ; or, in another, the impression made on the mind through 
the eye by certain arrangements of flowers, shrubs, or trees, arising from the association of ideas which 
they excite, or their own peculiar appropriateness to the situations in which they are placed. 

And again, effects themselves are as various as the means employed to produce them. Thus we say, 
a grand effect, a pleasing effect, a sombre effect, or a graceM, or striking, or gorgeous effect, cum 
multis aliis ; but in each and in all, I believe that wherever found they are clearly definable, and that 
their presence depends upon certain rules of the art, which time and enquiries of this kind may bring 
to greater perfection. Many persons, in an off-hand way, pooh ! pooh ! the idea of being fettered by 
rules of any kind, and trust rather to the inspiration of what they call genius, or the promptings of 
the moment All a &Ilacy ! Kules never fetter true genius. On the contrary, some of the finest 
productions of genius exemplify the most rigid adherence to rules. There have been instances, it is 
true, where genius has broken through one set of rules, but only to substitute others. But, leaving 
genius to shift for itself, I will further observe, that it is one very necessary duty, on the part of prdfessors 
of gardening, to accustom themselves to observe with the greatest attention such effects as may appear 
to them striking, in order to discover why they are so; and also how feu: they may be capable of 
being adapted to other designs and situations. The importance of this being fdlowed, and I cannot 
see any reason why it should not, it is still more so that it should be rightiy applied, for each varied 
effect, may be said to have an individuality peculiar to itself. Yet it is not an unworthy enquiry to 
endeavour to ascertain in what way any portion of them may be applied so as to harmonize in 
combination. 

It may be said to hold good as a general rule, that two extreme styles do not harmonize together 
but as the ajBinity of effects for each other is greater than that of distinct styles, we may conclude that 
there are arrangements by which various effects may be produced in the same design without at all 
interfering with its harmony ; but it is not so with various styles. Every one who lays claim to a 
knowledge of the principles which should influence them in the designing and choice of the decorations 
and arrangements of garden scenery, ought to know that consistency is one of the fundamental rules of 
the art, by which is meant that those subjects only should be employed which are entirely appropriate 
to the design in which they are placed. As an example of the idea I would convey by these remarks, 
I will suppose that an elegant classical vase, elaborately ornamented, is placed amongst a mass of 
natural rockwork, without one other mark of the hand of man to keep it in countenance. Would not 
a critic exclaim, " What bad taste ! " But let it be placed on an architectural terrace, accompanied by 
oth^ classical embellishments, and it becomes at once a beautifdl and appropriate ornament, in perfect 
keeping with surrounding objects. From this arises the important deduction, that contrast, however 
desirable, must not be sacrificed to consistency. In a great extent of ground, many distinct styles may 
be admitted, but must be skilfully sepcurated from each other ; but in a small space it is better to fix on 
one style, and adhere to it by admitting nothing which does not perfectiy accord with the ideas which 
such a design is supposed to excite. 

In these desultory remarks I have not even passed the threshold of the inquiry, so fraught is it with 
considerations of important to the development of the principles of true taste ; but my present object 
will have been attained if I have succeeded in awakening that interest which the subject deserves. 
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Phloxes 

1. Abd-el Msdsdild J<haii . 2 Paul et Aargmie._3 Madame V^ai-d. 



IfatlOrder. — ^Polemokiacejb. 



▼alyed, valves seiMurating from a septiferoos column, Seeds 
solitary in the cells, erect from the base, plano-convex. — Peren- 
nial herbs, sometimes under-shrubs, erect or prostrate, com- 
mon in North America ; rare in Northern Asia; lower leaves 
opposite, upper alternate, sessile, quite entire, flowers terminal, 
panicled or corymbose, lilac or rose-coloured, rarely red, blue 
or white.— (-Enrf/icA^r, Gen, Plant. 8819.) 



Gbmekic Chakacteb. — Phlox, Linwrus. — Caiyx campan- 
ulate, prismatic, five toothed. Corolla hypog^nous, funnel- 
shaped, tube long, limb five-ported. Stamens five, inserted in 
the middle of the tube of the corolla, included ; of unequal 
length. Ovary ovate, three-celled. Ovules solitary in the cells ; 
ascending from the base of the central angle, anatropous. 
Style terminal, simple ; stigma trifld. Capsule ovate, three- 
celled, or by abortion one- or two-celled, loculiddally three- 

The varieties figured on the opposite plate are cross-bred garden forms obtained through several generations ; 
the original parents haying been P. suffinticosa and P. suaveolens. 
Gabden Varieties : — 

1. F. Abd-el Medschid Khan. — Flowers large almost exactly circular, creamy white with a delicate pink eye. 

A free blooming and very fine variety. 

2. F. Faul et Virgihie. — Flowers of good form, deep rosy lilac. Blooms freely in large heads. 

3. F. Madame Viard. — Flowers blush-white, with a central star of rosy lilac. A free bloomer and very 

pretty. 

BESCBIPTIOIT. — Showy hardy herbaceous perennial herbs, with fibrous roots and erect stems, 
bearing dark green leaves, ovate-oblong, more or less elongated, acuminate at the apex, often 
cordate at the base. The flowers are arranged in fastigiate pyramidal branched panicles termi- 
nating the stems, the branches much subdivided; the flowers nimierous, crowded, very showy. 
The variety Abd-el Medschid Khan is one of the finest that have yet been raised, as regards 
the size and perfection of its blossoms, which often measure larger than a half-crown piece, 
and are of exquisite form. It is a free grower, a foot or rather more in height, blooming abun- 
dantly and very early, that is, in June and July. Paul et Virginie is also an early bloomer, 
producing large heads of finely-shaped middle sized rosy blossoms. Madame Viard grows rather 
more than a foot high, and this too has large well-formed blossoms of a blush white, prettily 
marked with rosy lilac at the base of the divisions of the limb of the coroUa the markings form- 
ing a ray of five stars around the eye. 

HisTOBY, &c. — ^For the accompanying figures we are indebted to Mr. John Salter, F.H.S. of 
the Versailles I^ursery, Hammersmith, by whom these and many other fine Phloxes are intro- 
duced to the English cultivators. They were raised in Germany, and Mr. Salter has obligingly 
furnished the following particulars of their origin : — " Of the Phloxes I have two divisions, the 
one consisting of varieties raised from cross-bred forms obtained from hybrids (originally 
produced in Belgium and Germany about twenty years since) between P. suffiiiticosa and P. 
suaveolens ; the other, of varieties raised in the same way from hybrids between P. decussata 
and P. omniflora or suaveolens. The former grow from twelve to twenty inches high, and bloom 
very early (June and July) and not imfrequently a second time in September and October ; the 
colours are varied, and very beautiful. They require a light soil and a warm situation. The 
varieties of the latter division gtow from twelve to twenty-four inches high, and have large 
heads of flowers, which are white, pink, rose-colour, and sometimes mottled or striped ; they 
have an agreeable odour, and bloom fi:om August till I^ovember. They are perfectly hardy, and 
like a light loamy soil." — ^M. 

PROPERTIES OF THE PHLOX. 
By Mr. G. GLENNY, F.H.S. 

fHIS is one of those windmill kind of flowers, which naturally look poor and weedy, but which should 
be in almost every respect of an opposite character. The following are the principal points to be 
kept in view in attempting their improvement : — 

1. Every individual bloom should be perfectly round and flat, without notch, division, or serrature. 

2. The corolla should be thick, and smooth. 

3. The individual flowers should, by their number, form a good head or truss, touching each other, 
rising in the centre, and not conftised. 

4. The colour should be dense, and pure ; if white, or yellow, or straw, or cream colour, it should 
be decided, and all over alike ; if striped or spotted, the marking should be imiform and well de- 
fined. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES IN POTS. 

6. The indiyidual blooms should be large, and the truss proportionably so ; though size counts for 
nothing if the other properties are deficient. 

6. The plant should be dwarf, and branching ; and the flowers numerous, so as to cover it com- 
pletely when it blooms. 

The Phloxes constitute a very numerous family, very much varied in their habits, colour, and 
general nature ; they comprise perennials and annuals. Of the latter, there is 
nothing more beautiftil than Phlox Drumnwndn, whether we look to its 
colour or habit ; in a pinch of seed there will be many shades of colour — 
some very nearly scarlet. The perennial kinds spread very much in the 
ground, and are easily propagated by parting the roots ; new varietieB may 
be raised from seed. The month of August affords the best opportunity of 
selecting such varieties as are likely to lead to improvement ; some are very 
dwarf, very pretty, and in many respects approaching the standard here laid 
down. To pick out a few of the best of them, of different colours, and 
cultivate them close together for the purpose of saving seed, would be a task 
worth any one's undertaking, because the flower is by no means an tin- 
important one in the season of its bloom, and greatly assists the variety of a well kept flower 
garden. The Phlox Drummondii, which may be procured now of nearly a bright scarlet, should be 
one among the number selected for breeding from, though it is an annual ; but of course it should be 
used for crossing with, and not for seeding. 




A PXRFSCT PHLOX. 



THE CULTIYATION OF ROSES IN POTS.— SECOND SEASON, &c. 
By Mr. J. SAUL, Durdham Down Nubsert, Bristol. 

J. PREFER potting in this way : — Having placed my compost on the potting-board, I procure a 
quantity of turfs as they are brought in from the field, and very rough pretty dry well decomposed 
cow-dung. The pots being drained, and on the potting-board, I tear off one or two large pieces of the 
turf, and put it into the bottom of the pot on the drainage, top downwards. In general this will be 
of suflBlcient height for the ball of the plant to rest upon ; if not quite high enough, I put in a little of 
the mixed material (p. 192) to raise it to the required height ; next, tear off pieces of turf, six or seven 
inches long, and two or three wide, and as many thick ; about four such pieces should bo crammed in 
between the ball and the side of the pots perpendicularly between this, place large pieces of rough 
cow-dung, nearly equivalent in bulk to the size of the loam, and fill up all crevices and cavities with 
the mixed compost, finishing off with the same, and making the whole quite firm. During the opera- 
tions, care is required not to leave any cavities between the mould and pot, but to fill all up compactly. 
This is to be the treatment of the strong growing varieties. The Teas, Chinas, &c., may be potted in 
a similar way, except leaving out a portion of the rough cow-dung, and using more of the mixed 
material in its place. 

This manner of potting may appear strange to some ; but if such persons will give the after treat- 
ment, I shadl now describe the beauty of the plants in the following season will be to them equally 
novel. The great use of this rough potting during the following season of growth, will be apparent, 
allowing, as it will, water, whether soft, or liquid manure, to pass freely through, and the air to act 
upon the roots. 

The plants ought now (September) to be properly trained — those intended for climbers, such 
as the Hybrid Chinas, Hybrid Bourbons, and strong growing Noisettes, round neat stakes, three to 
four feet high. If these had been thinned during the previous summer, they will now require little 
or no pruning, but merely to have their branches tied neatly and regularly round, shortening the ex- 
treme points. Any very strong growing perpetual or other summer Roses, may be trained in a pyramidal 
form, by placing stakes round the side of the pots, and making them meet at from two to two and a half 
feet high, passing a hoop round them at about a foot and a half from the pot j the branches must be tied 
down to the rim of the pot, and round the stakes up to the summit, bearing in mind to keep the 
branches well down, as tbere will be no difficulty in filling up the top the following spring. These, 
like the others, do not require much pnming ; thinning out where crowded, shortening where too 
long, and regulating the branches, ^W be enough. This api)lies also to the less robust Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Bourbons, Chinas, Teas, &c. ; the plants being aU yoimg, the wood thinned out and stopped 
when necessary, during the previous summer, they only require to be properly trained, with a little 
shortening. All the classes I am now speaking of, arc best suited for bush Roses, and in training, the 





THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES IN POTS. 

branclies must be tied well down to the rim of the pot all round ; any branches in the centre of the 
plant can be tied down to the lowest branches ; but not in too close or crowded a manner. I am aware 
some first-rate growers recommend pruning many of these hard in, at this stage of growth ; in this I 
can see no advantage, as the plants, under proper treatment, will be fiill of young wood, and to prune 
them hard would spoil the bloom. All that I find necessary, is to thin out, where over-crowded ; to 
shorten where too long j and to properly regulate and tie out the branches. 

The plants will now require to be placed in their winter habitation, and nothing is better than a 
cold pit facing the south, the lights being at a very acute angle, in order to catch every ray of light 
and sun. Let the plants be placed upon inverted pots, as close to the glass as possible, keeping the 
delicate varieties, as the Teas, Chinas, &c., at one end by themselves. Leave the lights off, night and 
day, during autumn, except in case of rains, from which they must be scrupulously protected. During 
the winter the lights must be off all day in settled weather, and tilted up by night to allow a circula- 
tion of air among the plants, shutting close only in case of very severe frosts, and wet ; slight frosts 
are not injurious. Through the winter they require little or no water. I have had them a month or 
two without a drop, and it should be given only when the mould is very dry ; the great point of winter 
treatment being to protect the plants from rain, to give very little water, and to allow them abundance 
of air. 

About the end of February, many of the Perpetuals, Bourbons, Chinas, Teas, &c., vriU commdncc 
growing, and the slight protection which they have will facilitate this. About this time they should 
receive a surfacing of rotten cow-dimg, frY)m one and a half to two inches in depth, taking out a portion 
of the mould to make room for it, particularly by the rim of the pot. If it is desired to have a portion 
of the plants in bloom early, the end of February is an excellent time to remove them into a warm 
greenhouse — a span-roofed house is the best; and here the plants will progress rapidly, and come eai4y 
into bloom. But I will leave 'this structure, and return to their present quarters, and bloom them 
there. As the plants progress in growth they must be frequently looked over, tying the lovTer branches 
of all down to the rim of the pot, and the other branches of the Dwarf Hoses neatly and regularly down 
to them, but not leaving the centre open or bare. The pyramidal plants should be trained regularly 
fi^m the rims round the sticks to the summit, and the climbers in a similar way ; they should also be 
turned round in the pit once or tvdce a-week, that they may not get one-sided. Through the spring, 
while the plants are growing (particularly in March and April), air must be regulated with caution ; 
the young shoots being extremely soft, the cold harsh winds of March would be very injurious to 
them, and from these they must be protected, giving air at that side of the pit from which the wind 
cannot beat upon the plants. By night they should be shut close to avoid spring frosts — ^these slight 
frosts being more injurious when the plants are so for advanced than 12° to 15** would be in the depth 
of winter. I have even found it necessary to well mat the pit where the Teas and Chinas were, in 
March, when severe frosts were expected, and the plants appeared liable to be frozen — a thing not 
unfrequent at that season. Alternations of the weather in spring are very injurious to delicate Hoses; 
and, from the effect of a litUe frost at that season, I have seen large branches and whole plants of Tea 
Hoses die off: hence the great care necessary to protect them from frost and cold. At the same time, 
no opportunity should be lost of removing the lights from the whole collection every fine day, and for 
as long a time as possible, that the shoots may not be weak or drawn ; they should be exposed to 
all the light, and to soft rains, which are very beneficial; protecting them from cold or heavy 
rains. 

By the middle of April all danger frt)m severe night frosts being past, they should have air all the 
night, by tilting up the lights at the back, and keeping the lights off as much as possible by day ; 
following this up to the middle of May, when many will be coming into bloom. By the beginning of 
May the pots jnay be removed from imder the plants, and they set on the bottom of the pit, provided 
it is not too far fipom the glass — ^not more than nine inches. From the end of April to the end of May, 
and later, till the blooming of the last plants, the pit should be sprinkled every fine day, morning and 
evening, around the sides, on the ground, and over the foliage of the plants, until the blooms begin to 
open, when it should be discontinued ; it should be performed vrith a very fine rose-pot, or a syringe. 
The foliage, under this treatment, will be remarkably clean and healthy. In wet or cold weather this 
must not be performed, as mildew would be the inevitable consequence. After my plants had been 
top-dressed in the spring, and when commencing growth, they received a watering of liquid manure. 
Such waterings are not necessary to be repeated before the end of three weeks ; and after that once 
a-fortnight, will be often enough, until about the middle of May, sooner or later, according to the weather 

the forwardness of the plants. About that time we may expect the buds to be swelling, and the 
liquid manure may be given once a-week, and continued through their blooming ; when given, the 





plants should have a good soaking, and at all intervening times from the commencement of their 
growth in early spring to the end of their blooming, soft water must be used. 

All strong watery shoots, as they make their appearance, should have their extreme point pinched out 
when six inches long, and through the whole season of growth continual attention is necessary to tying, 
training, and taking off the suckers of worked plants as soon as they appear. From the commencement 

of their growth to the end of the blooming time, 
as soon as the least sign of green fly is visible, they 
must be fumigated. Caterpillars in the leaves and 
buds during growth should also be looked closely 
after. If the weather is fine about tlie middle of 
May, a little shade may be given for a few hours 
each day, with thin gauze, as the buds by this time 
will be swelling. On the opening of the blossoms 
the plants should be moved into a cold north house, 
and kept rather close and shaded, where they will 
bloom finely ; a cold pit, facing the north, will 
answer the same purpose, but in this situation 
they cannot be seen to advantage. 

The Hoses having bloomed, all dead flowers 
should be cut off, and the plants placed back in the 
pit from whence they were taken ; here they may 
have i^lcnty of air and light, and may remain until 
they have perfected their growth, during which 
time they may have Uquid manure about once a-fort- 
night. After completing their growth, let them be 
placed out-doors in an open airy situation. Any 
straggling blooms or suckers that may be produc- 
ed, being cut off. The plants may remain out of 
doors until the end of September, when they will require fresh potting ; this may be performed in the 
same way as the potting in the preceding season, except that the baUs may be reduced a little more, 
and the plants being old will require a portion of the old wood to be cut out, and the young wood 
shortened, thinned, tied down, and trained as before. 
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PELAEGOIS^IUMS.— HIKTS TO CROSS BEEEDERS. 
By Mr. H. Rosier, Brooklands Nursery, Blackheath. 

WHERE is there a plant so universally admired or generally cultivated as the Pelargonium ; or, 
when we consider its merits for decoration or purposes of exhibition, so justly entitled to a place 
in every collection ? WTiat would our great annual exhibitions be witliout them, where their brilliant 
flowei*s and fine foliage make a great display ? But, notwithstanding this, if we may judge by the 
prizes offered, they are losing ground in the estimation of the managers of one of the leading 
exhibitions for next season. It will be said they are deteriorating in quality, or that the breeders are 
not producing varieties fit to compete w^ith those of former seasons ; and perhaps, to some extent, this 
may be true, for the improvements in this class of flowers have not been so great witliin the last year 
or two. as we could wish, or as they ought to have been. Certainly there has been a few which have 
exemplified a little improvement in form, but new colours generally are wanting, and I may add, in 
many instances, good habits too are much desiderated. Fine habit appeal's too frequently to have been 
overlooked by the breeders, and the great aim, if we may judge by the productions of the last two or 
three years, has been scarlets and crimsons, and other high colom-s, while little or no attention has been 
paid to light or white ones — of which, at the present time, our collections (as far as the exhibitions 
show them) appear to be wanting — to prevent that sameness of colour which now prevails. A robust 
and stocky habit we think a great, if not the greatest feature in a Pelargonium. Next let them bloom 
freely, not only producing abundance of flowers, but trusses individually large, for though some of the 
seedUngs of the last few years have been rich coloured, and the form of individual flowers exquisitely 
beautiful, they have been far too shy in producing them, and hence, to some extent, the reason of old 
kinds taking the prizes in classes where new and first-rate varieties ought only to compete. It is true 
that some of the best raisers have not been represented by the cultivators of new kinds, and so long as 







PELARGONIUMS. — HINTS TO CROSS BREEDERS. 

they can take the prizes without buying the new varieties, we can scarcely blame them for doing so. 
This, however, is'a matter which the censors must look to. Next season we hope to see some of the 
new flowers, raised by different growers, exhibited in the stands, where we may judge of their merits, 
and that the prizes will be given to new ones if they deserve it, though the plants are not so large as 
some which have been in the hands of the growers for years. 

In the Fancy class of Pelargoniums great improvements have been made, and, to use the words of 
one of our best judges of florists' flowers, ** they will arrive at perfection long before the show varie- 
ties;" and we doubt not that, from their close habits and profuse manner of producing their pretty 
painted flowers, they will long and deservedly continue favourites with the public. A fine field is here 
opened to the florist to try his skill in hybridizing and producing an endless variety of colours and 
curious foliage ; for, though the raisers of show varieties have not achieved much as to diversity of 
foliage and elegance of habit, we have reason to believe, that breeders in the fancy class, by crossing 
with some of the old oak-leaved varieties, or Cape species, may produce a race of fancy foliaged 
vaiieties almost as varied and elegant as the flowers themselves. We do not speak doubtingly on 
this subject, for already we have sweet foliage with fancy flowers, and the annexed engraving, repre- 
senting the foliage of three varieties, selected from a number of seedlings, raised between Anais and 
a Cape species, shows what has already been done, and from the same parents, and the same seed-pot, 
we have, at the least, six more equally distinct and elegant classes of foUage ; let it be remembered, 
too, this foliage is all sweet, and if Anais and one species gives so much variety of character what 
reason is there 
why the fancy 
flowers and other 
Cape species 
should not ex- 
liibit similar di- 
versity? It is true 
we have not 
bloomed these 
plants, but we 
live in hopes, 
that before the 
" world's holi- 
day" closes, in 
July next, we 
shall be able to 
show that our 
experiment has 
not been " labour 
lost;" and if the 

plants are fertile, we doubt not in the third generation we shall have good flowers as a prize for 
breeding. 

What might be done for the flower-garden by judicious crossing with many of our old bedding 
varieties ? For instance, Anais impregnated with Quercifolium superbum, a brilliant scarlet, with pretty 
oak leaves ; or Fair Helen, a pretty light oak-leaved variety, impregnated with some of the brightest 
colours in the fancy class, such as Faiiy Queen, Formosissimum, and Formosa. For shape and colour 
those with broad petals must be selected for this purpose, as the broader the petals the greater the 
surface to show the colour. Again, what endless and curious varieties may be obtained by crossing 
them with the Cape Pelargoniums, which would give in part their beautiful rich colour, and many their 
palm-4ike leaves ? In hybridizing these two classes, great care must be taken in the selection of parents. 
Where colour is the object aimed at, take some of the highest coloured and best formed in the fancy 
class. Anais and Jehu, though old, are good breeders ; Fulgidum, with its brilliant scarlet flowers, would 
make a good male parent, for many of the fancies, if judiciously crossed; Bipinnatifidum and 
Quinquevulnerum would do much for fancy foUage ; and Citriodorum, with many others of the Cape 
species, would lend their perfume. That these will cross with the fancy varieties I feel confident, 
f?om the fact that a year or two back I obtained a cross between Anais and Campylea laciniata, which 
proved a beautiful little plant, appearing at a first glance more like a smaU Indian Pink than a 
Pelargonium. It has also very singular palmate leaves, x)artaking in a great measure of its male parent 
Campylea laciniata. This plant obtained a medal from Dr. Lindley, as an entirely new cross, and i 
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ON THE ACCLIMATATION OF PLANTS. 

the present time in the possession of Mr. Ambrose of Battersea — ^in whose establishment it originated — 
and I believe has not as yet been let out to the public. Having said thus much of those which we 
think in a great measure best adapted for hybridizing, we will offer a few remarks for the guidance of 
those who may not be acquainted with the best mode of preparing the plants for seeding. They 
should be kept in pots as small as possible, so that they may not grow too freely, as it will be found 
that those which become pot-bound seed the freest. They should be placed in a situation as sunny as 
possible, in the front of a house, or on a shelf, where they can have a free circulation of air at all times. 
Canvass should be placed round the house to exclude the bees, and great care must be taken to remove 
the anthers from such flowers as are intended for impregnation, before they deposit their pollen, or the 
operation will be next to useless, at least you cannot calculate with any certainty upon the produce. 

In addition to the leaves above represented, we .have also among our fancy seedlings, one thousand 
of which we hope to flower next season, some very distinct and remarkable characters, certainly more 
novel than anything we have before seen ; in fiEict, our success this season emboldens us to say that the 
foliage of Pelargoniums is capable of as much change as the most £eustidious could desire ; and Messrs. 
Foster, Hoylc, Gaines Beck, and the west country growers, if they only make the experiment will 
find there is yet an unexplored field open for them, and that it may be, in a commercial view, worth their 
while to try the experiment of transferring some of their fine flowers to the elegant foliage of some of 
the old oak-leaved kinds. They would also be gainers in another way ; they would improve the 
constitution of their plants, for it is notorious that some of them have been breeding in and in so long, 
and feeding so high to produce colour, as to bring their stock into a very diseased and unhealthy state. 
One raiser this season could not supply the plants ordered of two of his seedlings, and even the plants 
sent out were mere shadows of what the same raiser used to supply. We all know that breeders 
in the .animal kingdom when their race of animals become weakly, go to a common stock for a male 
parent, and we have no doubt that the breeders of diseased Pelargoniums are paying the penalty of 
working, or attempting to work, against the laws of nature. In conclusion, I can only remark, I shall 
be very happy to show the seedlings to any person who may feel interested in the matter, and who may 
think fit to pay a visit to this place. 

» 

ON TBOE ACCLIMATATION OF PLANTS. 

By Ma. SAUL, Gardener to Lord Stourton, Allerton Park, Yorkshire. 

IN we consider the gpreat number of plants, trees, and shrubs, of every kind, that are yearly 
introduced into Great Britain from all parts of the world, through the exertions of persevering 
and indefatigable coUectors ; when we reflect what ornaments many of them are to our pleasure- 
grounds and parks ; and when we think on the large sums of money that a^e in this manner annually 
expended — we may be easily convinced how important a subject that of the acclimatation of plants is. 
It is now a well established fiact in Vegetable Physiology, that all plants are peculiarly and specially 
adapted to the soil and climate they inhabit ; or, in other words, their organization is fltted to the 
conditions and circumstances they are bom imder. If, therefore, we wish to succed in the acclimatation 
of plants, we must make ourselves acquainted with all the circumstances by which they are surrounded 
in their native localities. Every region of the globe has its appropi-iate vegetation. There are vegetable 
forms adapted to every soil and climate, however cold, arid, or moist Some plants luxuriate under 
the influence of light and air ; others prefer the shade ; some grow on the sides and summits of moun- 
tains ; some in valleys ; some in boggy places ; some on the banks of rivers ; and some in lakes. The 
physical circumstances by wliich each of these localities, in any one country, is characterized, are very 
different. Some are characterized by a greater or less elevatiou above the sea ; others by more or less 
exposure to light, by the nature of the soil ; each and all of these circumstances influence the natural 
distribution of plants. But there are other agents which influence the distribution of plants — ^heat and 
cold ; because each individual is so organized as to grow only within certain limits of heat and cold. 
Certain conditions of the atmosphere, as regards temperature and moisture ; of the soil, as regards 
quantities and compositions; and of the situation, as regards altitude, exposure, and shelter: all 
influence the distribution and localities of plants. These being the principal circumstances which 
influence the localities of plants, and all plants being specially constituted to suit their native habitations, 
we at once see what principles are to form the basis of our operations in all our attempts at acclimatation. 
No power of man can alter the constitution of a plant so as to make it grow and flourish under 
circumstances opposite to those under which it was bom. The question then arises, have we, in Great 
Britain, all the circimistances requisite to the well-being of plants from all the temperate regions of the 
globe ? We certainly have not all these ; nevertheless, there is scarcely a locality in Great Britain 







ON THE ACCLIMATATION OF PLANTS. 

that has not its own peculiar physical circumstances ; and by improving them, it is our opinion, formed 
from experience, that we can get many plants, now esteemed too tender, to stand the climate of 
Britain. 

Though we cannot change or alter the constitution of plants, still, by cultivation, we exert a con- 
trolling power over their habits. Every garden furnishes a thousand facts to prove this. To acclimatation 
are we indebted for a great portion of the finest ornaments of our gardens, the greater part of the 
deUcious produce of our orchards, and a considerable proportion of the most common and valuable 
productions of our fields. 

By acclimatation we have obtained many early varieties of vegetables. By this means have those 
early varieties of potatoes been produced, which are matured several weeks before other and later 
varieties. Here are acquired properties, brought about by cultivation. 

By cultivation we can make our commonest shrub, which we thought most hardy, so tender, that 
the slightest frost will seriously injure, if not kill them. 

We have seen Common Laurels and Hollies, when removed from a moist rich soil and sheltered 
situation to poor dry soil and exposed situation, linger for a very short time and di^. And we have 
seen other Laurels and Hollies that were g^own from cuttings in a poor soil and exposed place, when 
removed to the same exposed place where the others died, to g^w and do very well. 
. We have also seen some hundred acres of hiUy land that had been planted with Larch and Firs, 
and some six or seven years after being planted one half were dead, and the other part Utile better than 
when planted. The work had been entrusted to a common labourer, who, in obedience to orders, got 
his trees from a warm sheltered nursery, where they had been growing close together, as comfortable 
as if they had been in a hotbed. Here there was immense waste of time, labour, money, and laud, through 
ignorance of the plainest principles. Nor is this a mere isolated instance ; thousands such, though in 
a less degree, are to be seen daily. Much as has already resulted from acclimatation, we have strong 
reasons to expect much more important results. The thousands of beautiful trees which have been already 
ascertained to stand our climate, and which are now being so extensively planted through the length and 
breadth of the land, will, a century hence, give our Park scenery a grand and imposing appearance. 

We may ask, do we always take proper measures to insure favourable results, when we commit to 
the open ground a newly imported tree, of whose constitutional habits we know but little ? 

In aU cases we most certainly do not. For almost every new tree or shrub, no matter how hardy 
its constitution, is generaUy half killed with kindness. It is mostly planted in a " snug comer,*' 
where the soil is rich, deep, and moist, and well sheltered ; and the consequence is late autumn growth, 
which, never getting ripened, is killed by the first frost The effects of radiation in such situations is 
highly prejudicial to tender plants. A valley surrounded with low hills is more liable to the effects of 
radiation than the tops and sides of the hills. themselves; and it is a well-known &ct that dew and 
hoar-frost are always more abundant in the former than in the latter situations. Places surroimded by 
lofty and precipitous hills are not included in this observation, for in such a contrary effect is produced. 
Gentle slopes, which break the undulations of the air without naturally circumscribing the heavens, 
are most efficient in promoting this action. Radiation goes on upon the declivities of hills, and the 
air, which is condensed by the cold, rolls down and lodges at their feet Their sides are thus protected 
from the chill, and a double portion fiiUs upon what some people are apt to consider the more sheltered 
situation. From experience we know that the injurious effects of cold occurs chiefly in hollow places, 
and that frosts are less severe on hills than in the neighbouring plains. The general practice, (we will 
not say is — ^for, thanks to the spread of knowledge, sounder principles now prevail — ^but) has, been to 
plant newly imported trees in low sheltered situations in preference to hill sides, and the results have 
been that many plants perfectly hardy are in such pldces killed by the autumn frosts. We will men- 
tion one plant that is sufficiently hardy to stand the climate of Britain, yet this plant has been killed 
in many places by autumn, while in many other localities it has stood uninjured; this plant is 
Taxodium sempervirens. 

As almost every locality in Britain has its own peculiar physical circumstances, only general direc- 
tions can be given for acclimatation. The following course we have always found attended with 
eminent success. — ^We always choose, for newly-imported plants which we wish to acclimatize, a 
rather elevated situation, naturally dry if possible, and not exposed too much to sweeping winds ; 
we endeavour to raise the temperature of the soil by drainage and keeping it open. Our chief aim is 
to get the wood well ripened aud in good time, that is, as early in the season as possible ; and this we 
accomplish by placing our pets under the circiunstances we have just described. By this means we 
have had the pleasure of seeing many plants, that are generally denizens of the greenhouse, stand 
our severest winters without injury. * 
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Sow to lay out a Small Garden, intended as a Guide to Amateurs, in Choosing, Forming, or Improving a Place ; ttnth 
Reference to both Design and ExeetUion. By Edward Kemp, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. London : 
Bradbury & Evans. 

Landscape Gardening, like all other sciences, though it has been inundated with elaborate treatises, which require 
a month to read, and years to understand, has never been illustrated by one of those elementary works, which may 
justly be considered as stepping-stones to the more solid materials of taste ; and hence the small matters of 
Landscape Gardening, the laying out of " a quarter of an acre" which Mr. Kemp starts with, have never received 
that attention which they descrv'e ; but have been left to the mere empiricism, or the know-nothingness of " day 
gardeners;" a class of men whose main object is plunder, and who calculate upoq^ the gullability of their 
employers as a ready means of enriching themselves. It has somewhere been written by the late Mr. Loudon, 
though we cannot, at the present moment, call the place to mind, that it requires as much mind or talent to 
manage properly — ^a place of a quarter of an acre, with a few frames and hand-glaases — as one the size of 
Chatsworth ; and, no doubt, taking the word properly in its ftill acceptation, Mr. Loudon was not far out of his 
calculcation. To make much of a small place, requires considerable taste, perhaps more than where there is 
scope sufficient to carry out great principles without curtailment ; for there is always less difficulty to carry out a 
design on a large scale than upon a small one. 

The works of Evelyn, Brown, Repton, Gilpin, Price, Loudon, Downing, and others, though individually 
excellent, are far too recondite and philosophical for general readers. They treat of general principles, and though 
serviceable to the occupiers of large estates, are worse than useless to small proprietors. A man of industrious 
habits, after years of toil as a City merchant or tradesman, amasses, as he ought to do, sufficient to purchase a 
small estate, and then his real troubles begin. He wishes to build a comfortable house, to lay out a small garden, 
and to put his estate in good order. He calls in a friend who has a taste for building, perhaps a retired builder ; 
then, Mr. Jones, his gardening friend, who has a beautiful place in Wales, advises about the garden; and, possibly, 
a third party is consulted as to the management of the land. After months, perhaps years, of continued scheming, 
they find they are all wrong ; the house is improperly placed, the grounds have been hacked and hewn into what, 
but from their existence, might have been considered impossible shapes, and the proprietor, after having frittered 
thousands away, and finding his house -cannot be altered, is advised, at last, to consult a landscape gardener, so 
as to bring the garden into something like shape. Well, a professional man is called in, and what does he finfl ? 
Hills raised here, and holes dug there, here a walk and parallel with it another walk, both very probably useless; 
plants and shrubs of the foregroimd planted in the background, and vice versa ; and, to crown all, the* ground has 
not been drained, the borders ti-enchcd, nor the escape of water from the walks sufficiently provided for, and, the 
consequence is, the whole has to be pulled to pieces and re-arranged. 

To remedy these things, and to afford persons of limited income the means of judging for themselves, and of 
gaining a little insight into the first principles of Landscape Gardening, this little work has been prepared, and if 
Mr. Kemp has not done all that fastidious persons may require, he has done more than, judging by precedents, 
could have been expected in a compass so limited — and what he has done, is done well. The work is divided into 
four parts, viz., "Preliminary Considerations as to the Choice of a Place ; What to Avoid ; What to Attain; and 
Practical Directions ;" and these parts are divided again into sections and sub-sections, the latter being numbered^ 
and each complete in itself. Wo have rarely perused a work with which we have been so much pleased, the direc- 
tions, whether exemplifying principles or practical details, being alike plain and to the piuposc, so much so that we 
believe an uninformed person may take it up, and learn more from it in a few days than he would from the large 
works on the same subject in half a life time. The great fault of the large works on this subject is, they are too 
expansive for ordinary readers, they deal too much in great principles which few have an opportimity of 
carrying into practice, and hence, with the amateur, they bewilder where they ought to inform, and leave the 
tyro to draw his own inferences, where principles ought to have been laid down; in fact, they have soared among 
clouds, and rhapsodized about the sublime and beautiful, while Mr. Kemp has taken his stand on solid land, and 
talked about it, as if he imderstood what he was about. With a few examples, borrowed from the work we must 
close our present notice, but we shall recur to it with pleasure occasionally for an extract. 

In the Preface, Mr. Kemp states a fact, which must be familiar to every one, whether an ordinary or 
professional Landscape Gai-dcner. At page 6, he observes : — 




" From the author's every-day intercourse with gentlemen 
-who are either la2mig out new grounds, or are seeking to amend 
errors in design formerly committed, he is also enabled to per- 
ceive that sound and useful information is gvcatly wanted on the 
subject of landscape-gardening, and that to this defect is mainly 
attributable the deformities so lamentably frequent. He feels 
certain, moreover, that other landscape-gardeners will bear him 
out in the assertion, that their services are more employed to 



remedy irregularities which have been fallen into for want of 
due consideration and enlightenment, than to Aimish entirely 
new designs. And the difficulty and expense of rectifying such 
errors can scarcely be over-estimated. It is wisely ordained 
that while a truly beautiful object will yield permanent 
and increasing delight, everything of a contrary nature is 
nearly sure, at some period or other, to pall and disgust the 
mind." 



Under the part of " What to Avoid," the following is worth marking, as containing some soimd good sense : — 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICE. 



Poesibly the greatest and most prevalent mistake of those 
who lay out gardens for thenuelTes is attempting too mvch, A 
mind unaecnstomed to generalise, or to take in a number of 
leading objects at a glance, finds out the different points eai- 
braced in Umdsoape-gardening one by one, and, unable to decide 
which of them can most suitably be applied, determines on try- 
ing to eosnpass more than can be really attained. One thing 
after another is, at diflsrent times, observed and liked, in some 
similar place that is visited, and each is successively wished to 
be transferred to the observer's own garden, without regard to 
its fitness for tiM locality, or its relation to what has previously 
beendone. A neighbour or a flriend has a^laee in which certain 
features are exquisitely developed, and these are at once sought 
to be copied. The practice of cutting up a garden into mere 
fragments, which is unhappily of too frequent occurrence, is the 
natural result of such a state of things. 

" There are several ways in which a place may be frittered 
away, so as to be wholly deficient in character and beauty. It 
may be too mudi broken up in its general arrangement ; and 
this is the worst variety of the fault, because least easily mended, 
and most conspicnoctR. To aim at comprising the principal 
features proper to the largest gardens in those of tiie most 
limited uze, is surely not a worthy species of imitation, and one 
which can only excite ridicule, and end in disappointment. 
There is a wide difference between that variety which is so de- 
sirable, and the separation into minute parts, or blending of 
incongruous materials, now deprecate ; the former being quite 
compatible with both unity and simplicity. 

<* A place may likewise and easily be too much carved up 
into detached poxtions, or ovenhadowed, or reduced in apparent 
sijBe, hy plantUtg too largOy. Trees and shrubs oonstitate the 
greatest ornaments of a garden ; bat they soon become disagree- 
able, when a phice is over-mn with them, by contracting the 
qtaoe, and shutting out Ught, and rendering the grass imper- 
Ibct, and the walks mossy. Nothing could be more damp, and 
gloomy and confined, than a small place too much cumbered 
with ^plantations. Nor is its influences on the health of the 
occupants at all an unimportant consideration ; for where sun 
and wind cannot get firee play, a moist and stagnant air, very 
injurious to all animal life, is necessarily occasioned. 

" But if this be the case with regard to any superfluous vege- 
tation in general, it is much more true in respect to large timber 
trees. To introduce or retain many of these in a small garden 
is quite contrary to all the principles of good taste, and condu- 
cive only to trouble and discomfort. All the evils which attend 
a redundancy of the lower forms of plants are greatly aggravated, 
and carried tofheir highest point, by a similar overgrowth of trees. 
" In the immediate neighbourhood of the house, moreover, 
it is particularly desirable that trees and shrubs should not 
abound. Independently of darkening the windows, they com- 
municate great dampness to the walls, and prevent tiiat action 
of the wind upon the building which alone can keep it dry, com- 



fortable, and consequently healthy. It is almost impossible Ibr 
any house to be otherwise than damp, which is too much and 
too closely surrounded by plantations. Any portion of these, 
therefore, which may be necessary to shut out the offices or out- 
buildings, should be placed as far from the walls as practicable, 
and by no means be allowed to be in contact with tfaem. 

" Another mode in which the effect of a garden may be 
marred by too much being aimed at is, in the formation of ntMne- 
rousjlotoer-bedaf or groups of mixed shrubs and flowers on tiie 
lawn. This is a very common fidling, and one which greatly 
disfigures a place ; especially as, where intended only for flowers, 
such beds usually remain vacant and naked for several months 
in the year. Flower-beds, too, when introduced in any quantity 
on a small lawn, have an exceedingly artificial appearance, 
reminding one of the character common to children's gardens. 
Tliey interfere sadly with all ideas of breadth, harmony, and 
repose. 

" A still more striking biterruptioin to that beantiftil conti- 
nuity, which does so much in the way of producing size and 
expression, occurs when unnecessary divmone are introduced 
into a place. These may be employed to detach parts of a very 
difllerent character ; or, as in the old system of hedging-in parti- 
cular portions, may simply be intended to change the scene 
suddenly, or ftuidsh certain lines which are probably supposed 
to accord with the general character of the house. Not only, 
however, are those formal divisicHUi mostly inadmissable in a 
limited qwoe. but all kinds ot separating lines, though varied 
and broken in the most artAil manner, must be condemned, as a 
rule, unless where the place is tolerably large. These remarks 
of course do not apply to plantations offences between the 
Idtchen or pleasure-garden, or between the latter and the field ; 
nor do they refer to those irregular masses of shrubs or trees 
which may sometimes be thrown partly across a lawn, to occa- 
sion a fredi scene behind them. They are shnply aimed at such 
separating tinea, whether of fence or plantation, as might be 
dispensed with, or for which there is no real necessity; as well 
as being further opposed to the practice of splitting up a place 
into minute parts, instead of making it as spacious and airy as 
possible. 

" Partly for the reasons Just alleged, and also because they 
introduce ugly strips of a conspicuously difflerent colour on a 
lawn, a mvUipUeUy qftaalkt, beyond what are absolutely requi- 
site, is very undesirable in a small piece of ground. It is 
acknowledged that numerous walks oonduoe to variety ; but it 
is much better to have only that moderate amount of the latter, 
which can be attained without the sacrifioeof simplicity. Walks 
that have no definite or sufficiently important otject, and do not 
serve to reveal features op aspects of a place, tiiat would other- 
wise be imperfectiy seen or entirely lost, 'are always to be 
avoided, as destroying the smoothness, oontinuousness, and 
extent of a lawn, and producing a poverty and meanness of 
general effect." 




And, again, at page 40, under the head, "General leading PrindpleB," the following excerpt is c(»rect, and 
to the purpose : — 



'* A garden should have more or less simplicity, aeeording to 
its sise and eharaeter, in its main outlines, arrangements, and 
ftuniture. The transitions in it should all be easy and flowing, 
the lines all graoeftil, the decorations elegant. Very rarely will 
a small garden bear being fiimished with any striking evidences 
of wealth, or luxury, or elaboration. The hand should touch it 
so lightly as to leave few traces of its operation. Its fonns and 
figures ought all to be genUy rounded of^ and unite softly with 
each other. Lawn and gravel, shrub, tree, and flower, must 
appear to belong to one another, and to fit into the place in which 
they occur. 

«< At the same time the intrieacg which arises from a partial 



and pleasing involution of parts, from nlif^tf and insensible 
changes, and fttnn that artftil arrangement of single plants and 
groups which produces freshness of aspect and newness of vista 
from BO many different points of view, must not be n^lected. 
Fbr a garden may be all that is correct, and tasteftil, and classi- 
cal, and yet, like a well-moulded countenance, prove dull, tame, 
and void ot expression. It is play of feature — a something be- 
hind and beyond which has not been explored— novelty of 
expression, variation of aspect, an alluring attraction onwards 
after higher beauties— that constitutes, in both instances, the 
life, the spirit, and the charm. Intricacy is, in foot, the very 
soul of Landscape gardening." 



In conclusion, we confidently recommend the work to all who are seeking information on this interesting 
subject ; and if young gy^eners spend their winter evenings in committing some of the leading principles to 
memory, their time will not have been spent without profit — A. 
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The MofOan FaonUi. — ^When Mr. Fortune visited China on the service of the Horticultural Society, the acqui- 
sition of new Montana was one of the first objects to which he attended In his Wanderingt he mentions the 
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I)eaut7 of the varieties seen by him at Shanghae ; how he heard of yellow, and purple, and blue sorts ; and at one 
time saw lilacs and purples, some nearly black ; at another, dark purples, lilacs, and deep red. Afterwards, having 
discovered that these things came from a place only six or eight miles from Shanghae, Mr. Fortune tells us that 
he proceeded there daily during the time the different plants were coming into bloom, and secured some most 
striking and beautiful kinds (now in the garden of the Horticultural Society). The name Moutan seems to be an 
alteration of the word Jiotan, the usual name of these plants in Japan, as we are told by Keempfer, whe adds that 
it is also called Fkamigwa and Satskangwta. As the Japanese name the common Peeony Saku jaku and Katca 
Junkwa, they seem to think the Moutan and Paeony distinct genera, in which we quite agree with them. It is to 
be suspected, also, that more species than one is comprehended under the conmion name of Tree Pseony, even 
although, as is probable, the Poppy Moutan (P. papaveracea) should be a ml^re variety of the common kind ; for 
some of the Japanese kinds are said to form rapidly a wOody stem eight or ten feet high — a stature which the 
common Moutans would only gain after many years in even favourable climates. The Chinese and Japanese are 
said to reckon their varieties of Moutans by hundreds, as we do our Roses. It is not improbable, now that the 
single, and, very slightly double kinds, are beginning to establish themselves in Europe, that we too shall have the 
same dominion over them as over Camellias and Chrysanthemums. The largest collection of these plants yet 
brought to Europe is that of Dr. V. Siebold, who imported them from Japan in 1844. — Faxt. Flor. Gard. 
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FLOWER-GARDEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Conservatory. -fThc time has now arrived when the 
Conservatory, if properly supplied with flowers, will be 
much enjoyed ; for, as the Ice King, with his crystal 
mantle, will soon Mrrap out-door flowers in his cold 
embrace, the few gay flowers in this house become, by 
contrast, more and more enchanting. At the present 
time, it should be gay with the following plants : — Fancy 
and Scarlet Pelargoniums, Perpetual Roses, Tropajolum 
Lobbii, and the dwarf double Scarlet ; Begonias of sorts, 
Leschenaultias, Epacris, Ericas, and Camellias; Hel- 
iotropiums, Epiphyllum truncatum, and varieties. Pri- 
mulas, Cinerarias, Luculia gratissima, and Pinciana; 
Achimenes and Gesneras of sorts. Add to these Chry- 
santhemums, and a few sweet-scented and variegated 
plants, and you have a splendid display. Keep every 
plant and pot scrupulously clean, and take great care 
to maintain a sweet and nealthy atmosphere. Water 
such plants as require it ; but do so cautiously, more 
especially to the tender plants. A little fire wiU be 
necessary through the day, occasionally, to expel damp ; 
but avoid fires at night as much as possible. Ventilate 
freely on all favourable occasions, but avoid cold 
draughts. 

Orangery. — This house, with its golden fruit, will 
now be a glorious sight, and will well repay any trouble 
previously taken to bring the fhiit to perfection. Dis- 
continue syrinffing, and keep a comparatively dry but 
healthy atmosphere. The plants, except those in small 
pots, will not require any water for the next two 
months, unless the weather is very severe, and the use 
of fire renders it necessary. The temperature by fire 
heat, must not exceed 45° ; but it is not wise to let tiie 
temperature fall below 38°. Gather the finit as it be- 
comes fit, that is a little before the skin is ^oroughly 
coloured. During the winter take care to wash 
thoroughly such plants as require it, bolli to destroy 
insects, and clean the plants. 

Fordng-houM. — The forcing of bulbs must now com- 
mence in earnest, and successions of such things as are 
required, must be introduced every fortnight ; but suc- 
cess is very doubtful, unless the pots are full of roots. 
A few Lilacs, Azaleas, Rhodoras, Kalmia glauca, Rho- 
dodendrons, and Perpetual Roses may also be intro- 
duced, and Pinks, Sweet Williams, and Lily of the Val- 
ley, towards the end of the month. Start them gradually 
at first, or they are sure to go blind, and throw the 
flowers. A. 
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Stove, — If my former directions have been attended 
to, this house wOl present a very gay appearance ; and, 
in order to prolong this, it is absolutely necessary that 
aU decaying leaves and flowers should be removed so 
soon as they cease to perform their necessary functions 
upon the plant No kind of dirt — such as filthy pots 
or surface-soil overgrown with liverwort or moss — must 
be allowed, and W£dls, tables, and fioors should be alike 
dean and dry. Give air freely on all favourable occa- 
sions, and keep the temperature from 46° to 65° fire 
heat ; water thoroughly when it is required ; but en no 
accoimt until tiien. Embrace every opportunity at 
your disposal for the perfect eradication of all vermin ; 
keep a good supply of various sized stakes, number- 
sticks, crocks, and pots; also a good assortment of 
soils in a dry place; when fires are requisite, light 
them in time to prevent the necessity of driving them 
to the danger of every thing within the house. 

Orchid House. — ^Where a good collection of these are 
well cultivated, a beautiful display of many of the most 
efiective of the whole order will, at this dull season of 
the year, impart to the house such a degree of enjoy- 
ment, that to our minds nothing can vie with it For 
instance, if properly managed, it wiU have a tempera- 
ture from 55° to 70° Fahrenheit; the atmosphere so 
charged with moisture as to be agreeable to any consti- 
tution. The attraction of this house just now will be 
found in the following plants, which are generally in 
bloom at this time of the vear : — Cattleya labiata, one 
of the most gorgeous of all orchids ; Dendrobium 
chrysanthum ; Zygopetalum — several kinds ; the lovely 
Epidendrum Skinneri ; the violet-scented Cymbidiums ; 
together with Sophronites, Oncidium omithorhynchum, 
Oncidium Papilio, and sphacelatum, AnseUia africana, 
^Phalsenopsis amabilis, and many others. These, well 
arranged, constitute a charm peculiar to them alone. 
Continue former directions. Avoid excitement of all 
kinds, or it will act injuriously upon the whole collec- 
tion. J. G. 

GREENHOUSE HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 
Although at this season when there is comparatively 
little to do, (that is, if previ<ftis directions have been at- 
tended to), still a cultivator who takes an interest in his 
plants never needs stand still. There is always some- 
thing that may be improved. It tends much to pro- 
mote the health as well as the general appearance of the 
collection, if the situations of the difierent specimens 
are now and then changed. Besides, such a process will 
often discover the destructive attacks of insects or mil- 
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dew which might otherwise occasion much mischief be- 
fore they were perceived. 

It is a good plan to give the plants of the various 
species of Leschenaultias, Pimeleas^ Polygalas, Boro- 
nias, and perhaps some others, a good fumigating in this 
month, for, although the Lcschenaultias may appear 
quite clear to the naked eye, perhaps after the fumiga- 
tion they will be found to have been covered with small 
green fly. Plants of Gardoquia Hookerii should now be 
growing freely in a cool part of the stove. Shift, stop, 
and tie them out as they require it, in order to make 
nice bushy plants for flowering next summer. Towards 
the end of the month the varieties of Kalosanthes may 
be shifted ; this is best done now, for, if left till spring, 
it may be unfavourable to a good head of bloom. 

A few of the New Holland plants, such as the early 
flowering Dillwynias, Hoveas, Boronias, &c., may be 
had in bloom a monti or two before their natural time 
by introducing them into a very moderate heat; but bear 
in mind that they will not stand hard forcing. Make a 
little fire occasionally to dry up damp, and attend to 
other matters as in last monm. 

Azaleas. — Towards the end of the month some of 
the new kinds that are to be made the most of in the 
ensuing year should be shifted and placed in heat, where 
they will soon begin to grow fi-eely. If an early dis- 
play of bloom is wanted, introduce into heat, in suc- 
cession, some of the forwardest plants. Nothing adds so 
much to the beauty of the conservatory as a few good 
specimens of Azalea. The sorts best adapted for forcing 
are those having the habit of the old Indica alba. The 
other varieties, such as Lateritia and its hybrids, are 
best for late flowering. 

CameUias. — Hero every thing should be in perfect 
order, and the whole collection rapidly advancing into 
bloom. See that the opening buds are not injured by 
exposure to cold currents of air, but keep the house 
moderately warm without employing much flre heat 

J. F. 

Seathery. — The specimen plants are now in a com- 
paratively dormant state, and require little attention 
beyond that of looking sharply out for mildew, and 
taking care that they do not suffer from the want of, 
or from receiving too much water. Avoid fires as long 
as you can, except occasionally in duU weather, in the 
day time, to expel damp ; but, if you can avoid it, do 
not allow your plants to become m)zen. If not done 
before, tie and train any plants which require it, recol- 
lecting former directions that stakes are only necessary 
evils, and that the fewer you use the better your plants 
will look. 

Heath Pit. — Attend to young stock, observing nearly 
the same general rules as for specimen plants. Cover 
securely in severe weather, but ventilate freely when 
the weather permits. "W. P. A. 

GREENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

Pelargoniums, — A critical season has now arrived 
for the management of these plants; every care must be 
taken to remove all decaying and superfluous leaves and 
shoots. Tie out as thin as possible, so as to leave the 
middle of the plants open to admit the air and light. 
Give all the air possible every favourable opportunity, 
taking care to avoid cold draughts as much as possible, 
which are very injurious to the plants, particulaiiy those 
which are in a free state of growth. Keep them at all 
times near the glass, to prevent their drawing. Stir the 
surface occasionally to keep the soil open, and top-dress 
such as require it. Where large specimen plants are 
re<}uired, sdfcie may yet be shifted into larger pots, 
usmg for this purpose a good rich compost, prepared 
of good turfy loam, with some well decomposed cow 
and horse-dung ; mix a liberal portion of sand, which 
is necessary at tlxis season of the year to carry off the 



I water freely. Drain with broken potsherds, and char- 
coal. Such plants as are required for early forcing 
may now be kept a little closer, which will cause them 
to throw up their flowers. The best kinds for the first 
flowering are Admiral Napier (red), Alba multiflora 
(white), Laneii (flesh colour), Gem of the Scarlets (a 
brilliant scarlet with white centre). For a second crop, 
General Washington (red), Surpass Napier (red), and 
Mrs. Johnson (flesh colour). With a moderate tempe- 
rature, these will be foimd to answer well for the two 
first crops. Great care must be taken in watering, for 
on this the health of the plants will greatly depend. 
They should be allowed to get quite dry before water- 
ing at this season of the year. Light a nre occasionally 
in the middle of the day, when the sashes are open, to 
dry out the damp. The Fancy varieties being more 
tender than the foregoing, will not require so much air. 
Look very- carefully into the plants to see that there are 
no decaying leaves or shoots, for if this is not attended 
to they are very liable to damp off and loose their 
branches. In potting these always keep the collar of 
the plants above the surface of the soil, and drain very 
freely; thin freouently, and keep the fljower-buds pulled 
out, to throw tne strength into the wood. Fumigate 
occasionally to prevent the green fly. 

Calceolarias. — Look very carefully to these, and keep 
them clear of all small leaves and shoots. Peg down 
the shoots of the herbaceous varieties, that they may 
root up the stem, which wiU give them strength. If 
well rooted, pot into larger pots such as require it. A 
good rich compost is indispensable, with a good portion 
of silver sand. Drain thoroughly, and keep close for a 
few days. Fumigate occasionally, to prevent the green 
fly, as they seldom rally if these are allowed to gain 
groimd. A little warmth is necessaiy for the more 
tender kinds. Give plenty of air every favourable 
opportunity. Water sparingly, and see that they are in 
actual want before you apply it. Stirring the surface 
now and then is necessary, to keep the soil open. If 
large enough, prick off sucn seedlings as were sown last 
month for late summer and autumn flowering. 

Cinerarias. — Continue to give larger pots to such as 
are required for specimen plants, and pick out the hearts 
of some of the strongest for late flowering. Look care- 
fidly for mildew, and dust with flowers of sulphur any 
plant that may be affected with it. Peg them down as 
they get long enough, and thin out all the small leaves 
to throw the whole of the sap into the leading shoots. 
Give all the air possible in fine weather, and do not 
expose them to a damp atmosphere, which wiU cause 
the mildew. 

Routine. — Turn heaps of soil and manure, and lay 
them up in ridges so that the frost and air may act on 
them. If not already done, house some for winter use. 
Take every opportimity in bad weather to wash pots ; 
for much of success depends on dean and dry pots when 
the plants are put into them.. H. K. 

FLOWER-GARDEN.—OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

We should bear in mind that flower-gardening as prac- 
tised in the present day by intelligent gardeners, is not 
the growth of a year or two, but the result of many 
years of observation and study, and also that it is far 
from perfect, notwithstanding all the additions which 
have been made to it of late, in the improvement of the 
forms of beds and colours of flowers, as well as other 
contrivances, which the improved skill of the gardener 
has brought into general use. This is, as it should be, 
to meet the onwuxl course of things. The system of 
massing flowers took its rise at a time when all was 
confusion in flower-gardens, and, consequently, no 
settled principle was seen anywhere in the arrange- 
ment ; but it is not so now, for year by year the flower- 
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garden has been making known to ua, by its own 
expressiye forms, {vincipies to e:uide and direct us^ in 
the formation of the beds and the arrangement of the 
colonrs of the flowers, far beyond anything that the 
best of us have accomplished or conceived of flower- 
gardening. No ** coming change "' in the taste of the 
people can aflect the principle of massing flowers, 
otherwise than for good, if that taste has been arrived 
at, by discussing the beauties and deformities of objects, 
with an intelligence suf&ciently raised above the common 
ideas of art, as to be able to mass into one thought a 
range of qualities, bo broad and so imiversal in their 
nature, as to be applicable to a more eBsthctic age than 
this in which we live. The principle of massing 
colours is capable of indefinite exposition, and therefore 
new and beautiful forms may continually be looked for 
from it ; but this is not to be expected by planting small 
patches of one plant here, and another patch a little 
larger there, with the brown earth interruptedly staring 
out between them, but by large and small masses, rich 
with fulness, and well contrasted in colour, so as to 
show each bed in all its individuality of character, 
which some people think, and not without good reason, 
will be the case with other things beside flowei's, in the 
" good time coming." In making alterations in the plans 
of existing flower-gardens, or in forming new ones, 
study the forms and features of the place, and then 
adapt your plan accordingly. Look from various points 
of sight, and that more than twice or thrice, for the 
eye will embrace more and more every time it returns 
to any point of sig^t, until, at last, it rests satisfied 
with a few expressive lines. Whenever the weather 
wiU permit, open pits and firames as much as possible, to 
change the air in these structures, and harden the plants 
they contain. Damp air is very injurious ; but dry air, 
in the absence of frost, should be allowed to pass 
rapidly through amongst the plants, and it will carry 
away all superabundant moisture. Sometimes a little 
fire heat may be necessary for a like purpose. J. G. 

Hose Garden. — Take every favourable opportunity 
that the weather ofibrs to proceed with the planting of 
these shrubs, and be careful to secure every standard, as 
soon as it is planted, from being blown about. This is also 
a good season to give assistance to those established in 
beds, or to standards standing singly. Those in beds 
should have the surface of the soil taken off about four 
inches deep, and then the under soil should be gently 
loosened, but not to injure the roots, and the ground 
well saturated with strong manure water. "Where this 
cannot be procured from fermenting dimg, a food sub- 
stitute, may readily be found in night-soil, which may 
be diluted with five times its bulk of rain or pond water, 
pouring it over the surfiEu;e, leaving the bed for several 
days to dry again ; it may then be filled up with some 
good rich fresh soil, and left till the season arrives. In 
gardens in the vicinity of large towns, where fresh soil 
IS difficult to procure, the same soil may be used again, 
with some rotten dimg added to it. 

As the season has now arrived that we may daily 
expect frost, the Tea-sc^ited and other tender Hoses 
will require attending io. Be in readiness for protect- 
ing, where large quantities of such kinds are grown. 
The most expeditious and safe way will be to take them 
up, and lay tnem in so, that they may be protected by 
rods being bent over, and mats Laid on them as occasion 
may require. I commence by opexung a trench across 
a bed, about five and a half feet wide, and put in tiie 
plants in a sloping direction, so that their heads are 
within a foot of the ground; from fifteen to thirty 
plants may be put in one trench. I then fill up the 
trench by opening another, and lay in another lot of 
plants in the same way, and continue doing so till all 
are done. I protect, in tins way, from eight to fifteen 
hundred every winter, and they grow and flower most 
beautifully the foUowiag summer and autumn. 




I must caution amateurs against being in a hurry 
in cutting back those that were budded last summer, 
and particularly to bear in mind, that to get a very 
vigorous growtn next summer, the buds must be kept 
in as dormant a st^ite as possible during the winter, 
which can only be done by leaving the wild shoots of 
the stocks uncut till the commencement of spring. 

Soaes in JPota. — Attend to those intended for forcing, 
and keep them protected from heavy rains or snow; 
and those that are required for early forcing, may be 
pruned, and set in a cold pit with plenty of air. 

Routine. — Proceed .with planting, manuring, and 
cleaning, and any other work that may be done now, as 
there is sure to be plenty of work to be done in the 
spring. Get all the stocks for the next year's budding 
planted as early as convenient, as they generally grow 
better for being planted in autumn. H. M'M. 

Arboretum. — The practice of mulching newly-planted 
trees and shrubs cannot be too much enforced, and it 
may also be very beneficially applied to such as are 
already established, particularly in cases where great 
luxuriance and a quick growth are desirable, or wnere 
the soil is very poor. Good strong decomposed manure, 
where it can be spared, is best in most cases, but as that 
is not generally to be had, attention must be paid to 
always keeping a good supply of leaves collected every 
season, and tlm>wn into heaps, which should be occa- 
sionally turned during summer, and wheeled out in 
favourable weather at this season. When ground is 
undergoing the process of trenching previous to plant- 
ing, a good supply of such kinds of compost should be 
incorporated with the soil, and care should be taken to 
secure the thorough performance of the operation both 
of trenching and mixing the compost ; a litde extra out- 
lay in this primary stage will be amply repaid by 
increased vigour and luxuriance in after years. In 
preparing beds for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and other 
American plants, we first trench the natural ground two 
or three feet docp, then apply whatever additional compost 
is necessary, such as sand, peat, decayed leaves, and 
manure, and then turn the whole backwards and for- 
wards, so as thoroughly to incorporate the whole. 

The princi}>al op^tions both in this department 
and the shrubbery, will consist of planting and remov- 
ing, until stopped by the host. For plain practical 
instructions on the mode of conducting many of these 
operations with advantage, the reader is referred to the 
talented articles which have from time to time appeared 
in the pages of this work, bearing on the subject, and 
deserving of the highest consideration. I will now 
proceed to notice a few more desirable shrubs. 

The Berberis family afford some highly desirable 
shrubs for amateurs or small proprietors. They flourish 
best in a light soil. 

The common English Berberry or Berberis vulgaris 
forms a highly ornamental object when trained as a 
standard, and planted singly on the lawn, so much so 
indeed as to excite universiEd admiration in the autumn. 
When the berries are ripe it has often been compared to 
an enormous Fuchsia. 

Berberis duleis (Magellan), is also a very beautiful 
shrub, producing a great abundance of deep yellow 
flowers, contrasting admirably with the dense deep 
green of the foliage. 

B. empetrifoHa (Magellan), a low-erowing shrub; 
flowers freely, and well adapted for rock work. 

Berberis Aquifolium (North America). — Syn., Mahonia 
Aquifolitun. This, as well as the three following, are 
very beautifrd free-flowering shrubs, ani are well 
adapted for planting in front of larger-growing shrubs, 
also for intermixing with Khododen£t)ns and Azaleas, to 
which they form a very useful adjunct both for contrast 
of foliage and flowers. 
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Berberia rtpm* (North America). — Syn., M. repetu. 
This is an excellect variety for rock work, and also for 
planting under the shade of trees, or on very steep 
banks, where it soon fixes itself, and preyents the 
crumbling down of the surface. 

J5. fascicularis (North America). — Syn., Jf. faseieU' 
laria, a fine variety, having a very distinct foliage, with 
a glaucous appearance. 

B. nervosa (North America). — Syn., M. glumacea. 
Another very desirable distinct-^wing variety, ex- 
ceedingly compact and close in its habit; should be 
extensively employed as a border plant. J. C. R. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses. — ^Take every advantage 
of the fiivourable state of the present weather in sub- 
jecting these to its benefit by having the lights quite 
off tiie firames. The plants will require to be passed 
over, cleaned, and the injured leaves cut out, as also 
any premature pips ; cleaning out any dust or dirt that 
may have acciuuulated since placing them in their 
winter quarters. Take also especial care that they are 
not suffering from damp by drip or otherwise ; and be 
prepared with mats, or some other covering, in case of 
a sudden change in the weather ; but carefully avoid 
covering, unless absolutely indispensable fomthe safety 
of the plants, as too frequent coverings tend greatly to 
weaken the plants, and unfit them for braving the cold. 
This applies also to Carnations, Picotees, &c. 

Carnations and Picotees, — Attend to the layers of 
these, and cut out any of the leaves that are spotted, as 
a preventive of its further progress; passing the 
plants over and cleaning as the Auriculas. 

Dahlias. — ^Many of the roots of these that have thin 
stringy tubers will require examination to clean off 
the mouldiness, or they will be found to decay before 
the time arrives for their being placed in heat to make 
plants for the beauty of next autumn. 

SoUyhoeks may stiU be increased by cuttings in 
gentle heat, and seedlings pricked into pots and for- 
warded, will bloom in perfection next summer. 

Pansies in beds must be secured from cutting winds 
by fern-boughs, or some other material, when small 
hand-lights are not in use; those in pots in frames 
cleaned, and subjected to all the air possible in mild 
open weather, watering only when dry, and then with 
much discretion. 

Pinks require but little attention just now. See that 
the winds do not twist tiiem to and nro ; which may be 
avoided by placing small sticks or pegs as supports; 
guard also from the attacks of rabbits by netting or 
some well-tarred cord, which they have a great objec- 
tion to pass. 

Tulips. — These, if planted when recommended, will 
in many cases be foimd peeping through the soil, frt>m 
the very mild weather that has prevailed. Where such 
is the case, it will be advisable to cover such up in a 
conical hill by a littie pure sand, if attaioable ; where 
such is not me case, a littie peat-earth may be sub- 
stituted, or any other absorbing soil. Cover the beds, 
in frosty weather, by mats, netting, &c. 

The amateur fiorists will find, at this advanced 
season, much of tiieir labour is over for the present ; 
still there are many littie things by no means to be 
lost sight 0^ as, for iostance, the preparing frt»h com- 
post, turning over those already in, and subjecting 
them to the action of the frosts to cleanse them of any 
embryo insects which they may contain, — it being an 
indisputable fact that no florist can succeed without 
pure solLb. The making of labels, sticks for tying, 
breaking crocks, Sec., are all trifles not to be overlooked ; 
and by being prepued in vacant times much lessens 
tiie confusion tiiat would otherwise occur where a littie 
fore-thought has not been exercised.. Fresh plans for 
the planting in the coming spring, with a due conside- 





tration as to the arrangements of colour, height, form 
&c., of any flowers to be planted, may also serve to 
lessen the confusion of busy spring. Notes of new flowers 
carefully examined, and orders given for any that may 
be required in due time; deferring not to the last 
moment what may be done to advantage in the present 
leisure season. T. B. 

FRUIT GABDEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Fruiting Pines. — ^The principal crop for next year 
will require but littie attention at tins time, if the bot- 
tom heat was regulated last month. If the object 
aimed at is to get your frnit up in January and Febru- 
ary, they will for the present merely require being 
kept dry, with air daily, according to the state of the 
weather. The thermometer may range between 68° at 
night average, to 70° during the day ; if practicable, 
leave a slignt current of air on through the night. 
Those plants which bloomed last month will require 
careful management ; every hour of sunlight must be 
taken advantage of^ and a gentie admission of air, re- 
gulated in respect to the out-door temperature, at all 
times in action. The night temperature may obtain a 
medium of about 60° ; very moderate waterings will 
suffice, and at this season the humidity of the house 
will in most cases prove sufficient. Pines ripening 
will require a drier heat and plenty of air ; have them 
as near the glass as possible to assist the colouring. 

Succession Pines will require to be kept dry, with ai^ 
daily. They may be safely wintered, if dry, at a tem- 
perature ranging from 68"* to 66°. 

Barly Vinery. — If this house was started in October, 
the vines will now be breaking ; when this takes place, 
remove the dung frx)m the interior of the house, if such 
a plan has been adopted. The temperature must be kept 
up during the day to 70°, with an increase of 10° (if 
such can be obtained) from sun heat. The night tem- 
perature may be cautiously raised to 60° and even 65° 
when the vines are in bloom. Admit air daily, and 
during the night as well, if you have any means of 
doing so with safety; disbud and tie in the young 
shoots ; unless there are reasons for it, stop the shoots 
one joint above the bunch. The roots, if tiie border is 
outside, must be kept in an equal state as regards heat, 
which should average about 70° ; add more materials 
whenever the weauer gives indications of becoming 
severe. 

Prepare the successional houses by pruning and 
dressing the vines, and putting every thing in order for 
a commencement, which wiU take place according to 
the demand in the spring. 

Keep late vineries dry and weU-aired ; look over 
the bunches weekly. J. S. 

Fiffs. — If our former directions have not been al- 
ready attended to, no time should be lost in doing so. 
In severe weather sufficient fire must be applied to ex- 
clude frost If any of the jdants growing in pots or 
tubs require a shift, this is an excellent time for doing 
it. Use turfy loam and a littie leaf soil, and place 
plenty of drainage in the bottoms of the pots and tubs. 

Peaches. — In the early house endeavour by all 
means to TnftiTit.RiTi a healthy moist atmosphere ; syringe 
the trees two or three times daily with tepid water ; 
use as littie fire heat as possible. Nothing is so preju- 
dicial to early forcing as overheating. Ventilate freely 
on fine days, and keep a night temperature ranging 
from 40° to 46°, always raising the temperature 8° or 
10° in the early part of the day. 

In mild open weather a night temperature of 60° 
will be safer than 46° in cold frosty weather ; the tem- 
perature out-doors in the former case may be 60° or 
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more, while in the latter case it may be 10° or 20° be- 
low the freezing point ; practical experience in such 
cases is alone the safe guide ; aim as much as possible 
at the standard we have laid down. In severe weather 
keep sufficient fires in the late houses to exclude the 
frost. If the outside borders are not already protected, 
cover them at once. We do not, however, advocate 
covering borders in order to send heat into them, but 
for the purpose of keeping that already in them from 
escaping ; therefore do we advise their being covered 
immediately. 

Stroivberries. — If the directions given in our last 
respecting the winter storing of these have been fol- 
lowed out, their roots will be perfectly safe ; but, in 
order to keep the frost from the crown, we recommend 
some hurdles or pea-stakes to be placed in front of the 
plants, but a little distance from them ; in very severe 
weather some straw or litter should be thrown over 
these. By this means we keep our plants from ever 
getting frozen ; besides, no matter what the weather 
is, we can always get out some plants when wanted 
for forcing. The first batch of plants should now be 
introduced into the early peach house or vinery ; bear 
in mind they cannot have too much light ; therefore 
they must be placed near the glass : nor can they have 
too much air, unless in severe fix)sty weather. 

M. S. 

Cucumber House. — -This will now be an object of 
great interest, and as this has been one of the most 
beautiful autumns I ever remember, it must be charg- 
abl^ to the gardener if everything in the Cucimiber- 
house is not what it ought to be ; with the finit-bear- 
ing plants swelling off their frnit free from g^um, and 
the younger plants growing vigorously towards the top 
of the house. 

If the weather continues mild, be sparing with the 
fires by night, as the plants will become stiffer, and in 
the end more robust, by a comparatively low night 
temperature. My maximum night teraperatiu^ at the 
present time is 65°, and day temperature from 70° to 
80°. I take great precaution to impregnate the fruit 
when dry, and never allow more fruit to bloom upon a 
plant than I intend it to mature, as it only exhausts 
the plants to no good purpose. The atmosphere must 
be kept moist, but the roots enjoy an intermediate state 
of moisture. If they are too &j they produce in great 
abundance small blossoms at every joint, if they are 
too moist they appear yellow and transparent, which will 
terminate in a dwindling deca^ of the whole plant. 
Stopping and thinning tne fruit-bearing plants, must 
have strict attention, to remove every useless shoot on 
its first appearance ; for as light is, at all seasons of 
the year, a most powerful agent in the healthy develope- 
mcnt of all the vegetable creation, so it will require 
great diligence on the part of the gardener at this dull 
season of the jrear, to see that evciy ray of light is 
admitted that is under his control. The glass must 
have frequent washing to remove any particles of dirt 
or small insects that may accumulate to obstruct 
the light. If a supply of fruit is most required in the 
months of February and March, it will prove of great 
service to the plants to pinch off all the fruit up to the 
middle of January; the plants will then be able to 
carry a larger crop of fruit than if they were allowed to 
bear fruit at Christmas. 

Dung Beds. — In all the operations to be performed by 
a gardener, perhaps there is not one which causes more 
anxiety than the cultivation of the Cucumber in dung 
beds for early purposes, for, if Cucumbers arc required 
by the middle of March, it will be necessary to com- 
mence and sow the seeds early in December; and 
often, after two months' toil and anxiety, in one night 
the whole of the plants are destroyed by the injudicious 



application of green or unfermented manure to the 
linings, or by an unfortunate mouse taking shelter in 
the frame, and therebv admitting tiie rank steam so 
destructive to vegetable life. To prevent this, act 
upon previous directions and make good preparations 
for all demands ; where manure is scarce and plenty of 
leaves at hand they will be found excellent to mix 
with the dung. Previous to making up beds or lin- 
ings, let the leaves be collected as early as possible and 
stacked in heaps in readiness. 

Stir up the surface of the seed-bed two or three 
times a- week, as that prevents any foulness or damp 
collecting on the sur&ce. In potting the plants, use 
light peaty soil ; they will root more fi-eely in light 
soil than hea>'v, and are less likely to damp off; avoid 
giving water for some time after potting. Stir up the 
linings and top up 'with sweet hot manure ; that will 
help to dry the damp atmosphere arising from the bot- 
tom heat. 

The covering by night must be regulated by circum- 
stances, such as heat of bed and external atmosphere ; 
over-heat must be prevented by due attention to air by 
night, otherwise the plants wm elongate without add- 
ing substance, which is detrimental to their after well- 
doing. W. T. 

FRUIT-GARDEN.— OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Peach, Xeetarine, and Apricot. — Pruning and nailing 
may be proceeded with when the weather is mild, but 
during frost it should be avoided, as the operation lace- 
rates the sap vessels, and frequently causes the shoots to 
die back. I am aware that some gardeners do not 
regard the state of the weather, and even recommend 
pruning and nailing when frt)sty ; but as I have expe- 
rienced its bad effects on the trees above-named, it is 
necessary to caution others. I believe the dying back 
of the shoots is often ascribed to other causes when this 
is the real one. 

Apple and Pear. — As those against walls are very 
genendly trained horizontally, I would strongly recom- 
mend iron studs to be driven in the wall at regular dis- 
tances, to fasten the branches to. Those studs are now 
nearly as cheap as cast-iron nails, and are certainly 
preferable for several reasons. If the present plan of 
fastening the trees to walls with studs and naUs was 
entirely discarded, it would be better for them. Nature 
never intended that the branches of a tree should be 
twisted and distorted as they are, and that only merely 
to please the eye. 

Strawberry. — The British Queen I believe to be one 
of the best flavoured grown ; but unfortunately it is in 
some soils and situations an indifferent bearer, and in 
others the apex of the fruit remains green and hard 
after the main part of it is quite ripe. As this sort has 
neither of these obiectiouable qualities in some places, I 
think it quite possible to overcome them in others. It 
is now generally believed that there is a peculiar tender- 
ness in the plants of this sort, and that thev require 
some protection during winter; those, therefore, who 
are partial to this variety, should immediately slightiy 
cover the plants with fern, pea-haulm, straw, or any 
other light material. 

Orchard. — As favourable opportunities occur, cleanse 
the stems and prune the standuxl trees. This is gene- 
rally a very neglected part of the fruit department; the 
trees have little attention paid them aft^r the first few 
years they are planted ; conse<^uentiy, the fruit becomes 
small, and the flavour of it mdifferent — the result of 
leaving the branches too thick to admit the sun and air. 
From the time of planting the trees they should bo 
regularly looked over every year, the brancnes thinned, 
and those which cross the centre of the tree cut out. 
Every pains should be taken to have a well-balanced 
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head, as a one-sided tree is a very unsightly object. A 
few year's attention will do much to renovate old, sickly, 
unproductive trees. If they have been neglected for a 
long period, and require a large quantity of wood to be 
cut out, it may be advisable to take away only a portion 
of it in one season, and the following season the other 
portion. If any larger branches are removed the 
wounds should be coated over with tar or paint, so as to 
prevent the wet getting in. The trees would be greatly 
benefited, if the stems and large branches were scraped 
and washed with soap suds, containing a little lime and 
soot. H. C. 0. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

At this season of the year Yery little cropping is required ; 
the principal objects are to economize time by making 
whatever preparations are necessary for the reception of 
future crops, and to protect, as far as practicable, all 
things that are likely to suffer ^m the influence of 
frost. Few articles are in greater request than Parsley 
for culinary purposes ; therefore, a portion had better 
be protected, as itr cannot withstand severe frost with 
impunity ; any other things, such as Lettuces, Endive, 
Cauliflowers, and Early Brocolies, should have what- 
ever artificial accommodation can convenientiy be be- 
stowed upon them. Mulch the beds of Rhubarb, and 
cover well the roots of Globe Archichokes. Dig up or 
trench any quarters or spaces that may have become 
vacant, as directed for last month ; other matters, such 
as stirring the soil between growing crops, should be 
attended to, as recommended on that occasion. Earth up 
Celery whenever necessary, choosing the finest days for 
the operation. Continue to sow small Salading weekly, 
and place the boxes in heat. Introduce Asparagus roots 
into pits or frames, where a gentie heat can be supplied ; 
make up another bed for Mushrooms, and keep the tem- 
perature of the house from 60" to dd"". Rhubarb and 
Sea Kale should be introduced to this house, or be 
covered as often and in such quantities as the demand 
upon such articles renders necessary. Peas and Beans 
may be sown in some wcU-sheltered border, but the 
better plan is to raise the former in pots, the latter in 
boxes, and transplant them in spring. J. C. S. 

WILD FLOWERS. 

"Wb retain our accustomed heading this month, but 
shall speak merely on the point mentioned last month, 
namely, the formation of local Floras, since there is 
littie to be done out of doors at this time of the year. 

A local Flora, properly compiled, should be much 
more than a list or collection of the plants of a giv^n 
district; it should attempt to furnish the data ux>on 
which the more extensive generalizations of botanical 
geography are founded. The climate, soil, and subsoil, 
with the elevation, exposure, and other points, should 
be investigated, and in this way the means be afforded 
of testing the various theories of the influence of exter- 
nal agents upon vegetation. 

The following points appear to be those which must 
be attended to, in order to tliis end : — 

The district intended to be included should have its 
boimdaries marked, not by* county or parish boimds, 
or by rivers, but by the lines indicating the change of 
subjacent geological formations or rodcs, forming the 
subsoil, and be further subdivided wherever there is a 
difference of subsoil within the district Each subsoil 
district should have its general elevation above the sea 
marked, at least in hilly or mountainous districts, toge- 
ther with a division according to aspects in the l^t. 
The quantity of rain fiilling in the district should be 
ascertained, the prevailing winds, and the mean tem- 
perature at least of January and July. 

Then all the species should be enumerated, and, by 
careful investigation in all parts of the district, their 
comparative fr^uency in the various subdivisions de- 




termined, noticing especially the commonest — those giving 
the prevailing character to each locality. In addition 
to this, all ** accidental" or artificial causes modifying 
the distribution, or forming sources of the introduction 
of particular species, must be made out and particularly 
noted. ' 

An explanatory catalogue of the plants contained in 
a district, drawn up on this plan, will furnish a very 
valuable contribution, not only to botanical geography, 
but to the physiological history of species, and the study 
of the general relation of plants to the conditions in 
which they exist; in fact, it is only when we shall 
have obtained a large number of such " Floras" that 
these departments of Boteny will be brought into a 
clear and satisfactory condition. A. H. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Ohnitholooy. — All hail ! to thee, hearty old De- 
cember, with thy frosty nose and snowy locks, we will 
greet thee kindly, like an old and trusty friend, for thou 
bringest with thee many joys, although thy path is not 
strewn with fiowers. Like thy half-brother June, thou 
art not less welcome; few can look upon thy fruit — ^the 
pretty red berries of the HoUy, as they deck the win- 
dow of the humble home or stately hall, and not feel a 
quiet sort of joy, a littie allied with sadness, arise 
within their breast; for it recalls to mind scenes of 
festivity passed with friends, many of whom have since 
gone from amongst us, and now sleep soimdly in their 
narrow beds. May the earth lay lightiy on them! 
Then thy Mistietoe — the lovers' friend — with its wax- 
like berries, what joyous associations are connected 
with it. When seen suspended from the ceiling the 
matron looks with pleasure to her youthful days, when 
she, a coy maiden, was enticed beneath it, and there 
had to pay the forfeit in a lover's kiss ; the maidens 
look sUly at it, and vow that they will not go within its 
influence — a vow more often made than kept. 

But though so pleasant a time for us, the poor birds 
are often great sufferers. When the earth is covered 
with her snowy mantie, and the hedges stripped of all 
their berries, they are put to great straits to obtain 
food. The farm and rick-yards are now resorted to by 
many species of birds, collected together by the same 
cause — a scarcity of food. Birds that are strangers to 
each other during the rest of the year, are now imited 
in a common brotherhood — misfortune making them all 
equal. Some birds suffer much more than others ; the 
Fieldfares {Mernia pilaris)^ although reared in a cHme 
much farther north than ours, are mostly the first to be 
affected by long continued frosts, at times becoming so 
feeble as to lose all power of flight; and they have been 
picked up in large numbers in this exhausted state, a 
mere bag of feathers, the poor birds having been liter- 
ally starved to death. But how differentiy fare the 
Blackbirds {MertiUi vulgaris) ; winter appears to be their 
time of feasting, for they are now a complete ball of 
fat; but then their mode of life is different; imlike the 
Fieldfares, which confine their search for food to the 
upper part of the hedges and bushes, the Blackbirds 
pursue theirs entirely about the roots, where they find 
a plentiful supply of snails and grubs without much 
trouble, merely scratching aside the leaves, the groxmd 
underneath being but littie affected by the frost, fr3m the 
protection afforded it by the thick covering of bushes ; 
here they pursue their hunt after food in silence, and 
mostiy singly, for they are very unsociable in their 
habits. The skill with which they batter the shell of 
a Snail to pieces to get at the inhabitant, is very amus- 
ing. The Redwing (Merula Uiaca\ and Thrushes {Me- 
rula mwica), partake, in a great measure, of the habits 
of the Blackbird, so that they suffer much less than 
many others. 

The Bullfinches {Fyrrhula vulgaris)^ will often, 
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about this time, leave their woodland haunts and yisit 
the fruit-gardens and orchards in small companies, 
where they commit much damage even at this sea- 
son. The LarkB {Alauda arveruul), are now congregated 
in large flocks, and are much on the wing travelling in 
search of food, which appears to consist, at this season, 
principally of any green stuff that is to be found, such 
as the leaves of turnips or cabbages, in pursuit of which 
they will often visit gardens in the close vicinity of 
dwellings. H. W. 

Entomoloot. — The attention of the Entomologist 
and also of the Horticulturist, must now be devoted 
more to the preparatory than to the perfect state of 
many species of insects ; although, even at this period 
of the year, not a few may be found fully developed. 
It is tnio that many species are now, in the form of 
eggs, deposited by the parent insects, at the close of 
the past summer, or during the autumn, and these will 
not appear as larvae until the return of warmth in the 
ensuing spring, and it must be admitted, that the prac- 
tical gardener who would secure his fruit trees or flower- 
ing-shrubs frt)m the friture attacks of the larvae to be 
hatched irom these eggs, has no easy task before him, 
from the care with which instinct, or more properly speak- 
ing, the God of Nature has endowed the parent moth, fly, 
or beetle to place its eggs in some place of concealment 
or other, or else to cover them over with some* coating 
which renders them equally invisible, not only to the 
eye of the gardener, but also to the fiir more prying 
eyes of birds, who hunt the retreats selected by the 
parent insects with the greatest care, and yet often, as 
we subsequently find by experience, fail to discover 
their prey in this state. Some species, for this pur- 
pose, as well as with the apparent view of enabling the 
animal, in its embryo state, to encounter and resist the 
diversities of the season, and protect them from the cold 
and wet of winter, cover their eggs with a clothing of 
different materials. Thus, the Satin Moth (ZeuMma 
8alicui)y common on Willows, wholly conceals ner eggs 
with a white frothy substance, which, when dry, is in- 
soluble in water, and thus effectually defends them. A 
similar coating of a gummy material defends the very 
young larvee of the small Ermine Moth {Ypanomeuta 
padella), which are hatched late in the autumn, through 
the winter beneath a circular patch of strong glutinous 
matter, about one-eighth of an inch in diameter, placed 
generally on the under surface of the young twigs, so 
that as soon as a congenial change takes place in the 
atmosphere, in the spring, the young hungry larvae are 
ready to make their appearance in swarms, and devour 
every young leaf which has appeared. {Lewis Trana, 
JEnt. Soe.f i, p. 21). Other moths, as the Gktlden-tail 
Moth {Ftirthesia ehrf/9orrhaa)y the Gypsy Moth {Hy- 
pogymna diapar), and several others "surround their 
eggs with an equally impervious and more singular 
clothing — ^hair stripped from their own bodies. With 
this material, which they pluck by means of their 
pincer-liko ovipositor, they first form a soft couch on the 
surface of some leaf; they then place upon it succes- 
sively layers of eggs, and surround them with a similar 
downy coating, and when the whole number is de- 
posited cover the surface with a roof of hairs, which 
cannot be too much admired, for those used for the 
interior of the nest are placed without order, but those 
employed externally are arranged with as much art and 
skiU as the tiles of a roof^ and as effectually keep out 
the water, one layer resting partly on another, and aU 
having the same direction, so that the whole resembles 
a weU-brushod piece of shaggy cloth or fiu:." — (Kirby 
and Spenee,' iii, p. 75.) Some species of Plant Lice — 
those pests of the gardener — are also enveloped in a 
white cottony down, detached from the belly of the 
parent aphis, by means of her long hind legs, each egg 
being separately coated with down. 



But if it be difficult for the gardener and even for 
Tom-tits, and other insectivorous birds to find these eggs, 
there are still plans by which the former may secure 
himself, in some degree, against the injury which will 
otherwise arise in the following spring, from the larvsd 
which would be hatched from them. The most evident 
course to be adopted is to coat over the dioots of 
branches of trees infested during the preceding year 
with Caterpillars, with a solution of soap and other 
glutinous and oily materials, which will thus form an 
impenetrable barrier to the exit of the young larv» 
when hatched. In like manner, if the stems and 
branches of the trees arc washed over with turpen- 
tine, or even with hot water, the eggs will be de- 
stroyed. 

At the present season great numbers of species of 
insects are to be foimd in the pupa or chrysalis state, it 
being another wise arrangement of Nature that during 
the period when the food of so many of these a^niTnali^ 
is not in existence, they should themselves be in one or 
other of those states of their lives, when they do not 
require food. Hence, whilst veiy many of ^ose 
species which undergo their transformations during the 
summer do not construct any cocoon, the great majo- 
rity of those which pass the winter in the pupa state 
cover themselves with an envelope of some material, 
which protects them from the weather just in the same 
way as the coating of the eggs which we have just 
described ; in this latter case, however, the coating is 
formed by an animal not for its own derence, whilst in 
the former case it is the animal itself which forms its 
own covering. It has been stated that probably nine- 
tenths of the extensive tribes of Butterflies and Moths, 
many Hymenoptera and insects of other orders, pass 
the winter in tne pupa state. In placing these pupce 
in security from the too great cold of winter and tne 
attacks of enemies, the lajrvse from which they are to 
be metamorphosed exhibit an anxiety and ingenuity 
evidently imparted to them for this express design. 
By fer the larger number are concealed under leaves, in 
the crevices or in the tnmks of trees, &c., or are enclosed 
in cocoons of silk, or other materials, and often buried 
deep imder-ground oat of the reach of frost. 

Among the few perfect insects to be found at this season 
we may mention some of the larger Ground Beetles {GarO' 
bug fnorbiUoiuty violacoua, ^^O*^ ^ ^®^ "^^^ under stones 
and leaves in damp situations. As these are the gar- 
dener's friends, feeding upon soft-skinned larvae, worms, 
and other insects, they must be carefully preserved as 
well as that ugly creature the Devil's Ckwch-horse 
Staphylimu (Goerius) oUns, the dread of school-boys, 
from the fierce manner in which it throws up its tail 
and opens widfe its powerful jaws. Many of the 
smaller Ground Beetles (Bembidudae) are also to be met 
with on grassy banks and similar situations, as weU as 
various beetles which live in rotten wood and under 
bark, and in fimgi and boleti (such as NituMa yriseoj 
Engis rufifitmi, Anobium tesaettatum, &c.). A few 
Moths may also be found, especially the December 
Moth {Faciloeampa I^opult), measuring about an inch 
and a half in the expanse of the wings, which are of a 
purplish brown colour with the base and slender iimer 
margin red-brown, a buff stripe, very much curved, 
near the base, not extending to the inner margin, and 
a second one of the same colour, oonsiderably undulated, 
beyond the middle; the fringe alternately grey and 
brown, hind wings paler with a sliffhtly defLnea pale 
central stripe. The abdomen is thick and the insect Is 
generally found on the trunks of trees, where it forms 
an essential part of the food of our soft-billed birdB. 
The YeUow Line Quaker-Moth (Orthosia Jlavihnea), 
the Incomplete Moth {Daaystoma MiiceUaV the Wing- 
less Moth {Ckeifnaphtia FhryganeUa)^ ana the Winter 
Tortrix {pkeimatophila cw/tandaHa\ are also now to 
be found chiefly on the trunks of trees. J. 0. W. 
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GLADIOLUS NATALEKSI8, Vaes. 

Kat. Order.— Ikldxc^x. 




Cape of Good Hope ; roots bulbous-tuberous ; leaTes two-ranked, 
equitant; flowers secund in a simple spike, often nodding; 
spathe two-valved, persistent— (JlWef/. Gen. Plant. 12S9.) 

Gljidiolus natalensis, Beintoardt. — Leaves sword-shaped, 
ribbed in the middle, obscurely nerved; flowers bell-shaped; 
outer segments broadly ovate, obtuse and mucronulate ; ante- 
rior imier segments linear oblong, the posterior obovate and 
convex. 

Syn. — Gladiolus psittacinus. Hooker, 

Fig. 1. Far. roaeo -pw;yw««. — Rosy - purple Oomflag. — 
Flowers deep rose-red, marked with deeper purple-red. 

Fig. 2.— Far. OWordiensis.—OWord. Ck)mflag. — Flowers 
delicate sabnony flesh colour, marked with purple. 



GEKxaio CHAaACTBB, — Oladiolu»y Toumefort. — Perianth 
corolllne, superior, irregular ; tube rather terete ; limb six- 
parted and two-lipped, the lobes unequaL Stament three, in- 
serted m the tube of the perianth, erect or sub-eecund, included 
or exserted; JUaments flliform; anthers linear, affixed by the 
back above the base. Ovary inferior, obtusely three^ided, 
three-celled; ovttles numerous in many rows in the central 
angle of the cells, pendulous, anatropous ; style filiform ; stigmas 
three, petaloid-dilated. Capsule membranous, three-celled, lo- 
culicidally three-valved. Seeds numerous, pendulous, flat-com- 
pressed, winged, or more rarely globose, sub-baccate, with a 
loose or fleshy testa ; raphe tree within the testa. jS'm&ryo axile, 
but little shorter than the fleshy albumen, with the radicle 
reaching the hilom, superior.— Herbs, rare in Central Europe 
and the Mediterranean region; abundant and varied at the 

BESCEIPTION. — ^Perennial herbs, with "bulbous-tuberous" roots, or conns; stems erect, 
three to four feet high, with two-ranked equitant sword-shaped leaves, and terminated by 
the long crowded flower spikes. The flowers in the variety roseo-purpureus, are about three 
inches in diameter, of a deep rosy red, the upper divisions acutish, the lower segments streaked 
and veiny towards the throat with deeper purple red on a creamy ground ; with age the red 
becomes discharged in streaks, giving the flowers the appearance of being mottled and streaked 
with white. In Oldfordiensis the flowers are of a delicate flesh colour with a salmony tinge, 
the upper segments broad, the lower divisions marked with a strong central and two or three 
smaller purple streaks, and becoming cream-coloured below ; the flowers are about three inches 
in diameter. In both varieties, the flowers form a dense spike nearly a foot and a half in 
length. 

HisTOET, &c. — These fine varieties were raised at the same time with the G. "Willmoreanus, 
figured at p. 169 of the present volume, and were obligingly communicated to us along with 
specimens of the latter by Mr. Cole, gardener to J. "Willmore, Esq., of Oldford. Their origin 
and cultivation are sufficiently explained at the page just referred to. — ^M. 



ON THE ASSIMILATION OF THE AZOTE OP THE AIR, BY PLANTS; AND ON 
THE INFLUENCE WHICH AMMONIA EXERCISES ON VEGETATION. 

By M. VILLE.* 

OR several years I have been occupied with researches on vegetation ; and the results I have no 
doubt, will be foiud interesting. At an early period M. Th. de Saussure had observed that in the 
dissolution of sulphate of alumina it was changed into an ammoniacal alum when exposed to contact 
with the air, and when this exposure was sufiicicntly prolonged. This observation, which was made I 
believe in 1804, places beyond a doubt the presence of ammonia among the elements of our atmosphere. 
Smce this observation was first made by M. Th. de Saussure, various chemists have been occupied in 
determining the ammonia of the air by methods more expeditious and certain. The importance which 
physiologists attach to the ammoniacal compounds in the development of plants, may serve to explain 
the eagerness in which chemists have engaged to cfiect this determination. At the present day, 
indeed, ammonia is considered the source from which the vegetable kiiigdom derives the azote which it 
consumes, whether this ammonia comes from the soil, manures, or the atmosphere. 

Having perceived, by a long series of analyses — performed on masses of air much more considerable 
than those which had been previously operated on — that the quantity of ammonia which the air 
contains is scarcely appreciable when all accidental emanations which might be introduced into the 
analysis are guarded against, I have been led to doubt the reality of the part which has been attributed 
to it in the phenomena of vegetation. 

In order to dissipate the doubts which arose in my mind, I sowed a certain number of seeds in a 
mixture of equal parts of white sand and powdered brick, which had been deprived, by calcination for 
several days in a porcelain oven, of all the organic matters which it could contain. This mixture, 
which was parted in a certain number of pots, received an addition of five per cent, of the ashes 

• From the Oomptes Bendm. 
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n£w and rare plants. 

obtained from the combustion of plants of the same species which were to be cultivated. The pots in 
which the seeds were sown were enclosed in a large bell-glass (cloche) and hermetically closed. Every 
day the air of the interior was renewed by means of a large aspirator. But as this quantity of air, 
though considerable, could not contain enough of carbonic acid to supply the wants of the plants, an 
addition of five, then of seven per cent, of that gas was given by means of a preparation from which it 
was disengaged, bubble by bubble, as long as the renovation of the air was being effected. The air in 
being drawn from the bell-glass was made to pass into an analytic apparatus in which it was divested 
of the ammonia which it might contain^ Thus two experiments were being made simultaneously: 
in the first [was ascertained], the dose of ammonia furnished with a certain quantity of pure air ; and, 
in the second, the ammonia of a nearly equal quantity of air, after that air had served for the nutrition 
of the plants enclosed in the interior of the bell-glass. 

In comparing the results of these two analyses, we perceive at once if the ammonia of the air 
contributes to the development of the plants. On the other hand, we know by the analysLs anteriorly 
made with a certain number of seeds of the species which have been operated on, the quantity of 
azote which was introduced into the bell-glass with the sowing. When the experiment is finished, we 
know, by means of a similar analysis, the quantity of azote that the plants have assimilated during the 
course of the experiment, and, consequently, whether this azote comes from the ammonia or from the 
azote of the air. 

Although the plants have not yet been grovm to maturity or gathered, we may consider this 
question as settled. It is indeed obvious that a certain quantity of azote has been assimilated by the 
plants, and that that azote comes from the azote of the air; for the plants under the bell-glass have 
acquired a remarkable development, yet the air, in being drawn from the glass, is found to contain the 
same quantity of ammonia as at the time at which it was enclosed. Moreover, it lb possible the am- 
monia of the air might be assimilated totally by the plants : this conclusion is not altogether devoid 
of force, seeing that the ammonia that the air introduced into the glass during four months that the 
experiments have been continued, hardly equals one or two centigrammes,* a quantity evidently too 
insignificant to produce any appreciable result in this phenomenon. 

Thus, the consequence alone deducible from the inspection of the glass was, that the azote of the 
air was directly assimilated by the plants, and that the atmospheric ammonia had had no sensible 
agency. This result obtained, it remained for me, in order to complete the study of these phenomena, 
to determine the influence that a certain quantity of ammonia, added to the air, exercised in its turn 
on vegetation. In order to enlighten myself on this new part of the subject, I again made a sowing of 
seeds of the same species as in the preceding experiment. The pots were also placed in glasses similar 
to the first, and the air in the interior was then renewed with an aspirator of the same capacity. In 
the same way, also, an addition of five, then seven per cent, was made of carbonic acid. Indeed, aU the 
conditions of the experiment were the same, except, however, a difference in the disengagement of a 
certain quantity of ammonia every day in the interior of the bell-glass. From the very first, the 
influence of this addition has been manifest. The leaves of the plants have assumed a beautiful and 
lively green : the stems have lengthened, and the branches, which have grown more numerous, are 
full of leaves. But aU the plants have not submitted, in the same degree, to the influence of the new 
agent: the cereals appear to be the most easily affected of alL In the glass in which the air is pure, 
the cereals are lanky and etiolated — their stems creep rather than shoot up. In the glass in which a 
portion of ammonia is added to the air, they are vigorous, straight, their stems erect, and even the 
leaves, which are numerous and abundant, take an upright direction. Thus a second conclusion is 
deducible from the single inspection of the apparatus : it is, that the ammonia which is added to the 
air acts favourably on plants, and especially on cereals. 
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FiMELEA MACROCEPHALA, HooJccr, Large-headed Pimelea {Bot. Mag., t. 4548). — ^Nat. Ord., Thymelace©. — 
A fine groenhouae shrub, growing two to three inches high, with smooth erect, comparatively robust branches, 
furnished rather thickly with opposite, smooth, broad-lanceolate, thick, glaucous, stalkless leaves, which have the 
peculiarity, especially in the upper parts, of turning more or less in. one direction — ^upwards ; the involucre consists 
of four to six leaves, larger and broader than those of the stem. The head of flowers is about two inches and a 
half across, the blossoms numerous, flesh colour, the tube slender and downy, with a limb of four spreading or 
reciured segments, with ciliated margins. From the Swan River colony. Introduced by Mr. Drummond, about 
1848. Flowers in summer. Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. 

• A centigramme is equal to one-hundredth part of a gramme, which is a little more than fifteen grains. 
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EcHiTEs Fbancisc^ var. PALLiDiFLoaA, Hooker. Sulphur-ooloured Echites of San Francisco {Bot. Mag.^ t, 
4547). — Nat. ord., Apocynaceee $ WrightesB. — ^A free growing stoye. climber, with opposite ovate-acute leaves, and 
simple axillary racems of salver-shaped flowers, of a pale sulphur colour, with a rose-coloured eye. From Brazil 
Introduced from the Paris Garden before 1850. Flowers in summer. Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Tacbonia manicata, Jtuaieu, Manicate or gaimtletted Tacsonia. — {Paxt, Fl. Gard., i., t. 26). — ^Nat Ord., 
Fassifloracese. — A su- 
perb conservatory clim- 
ber, requiring ample 
space for its rambling 
branches, which are 
furnished with three- 
lobed leaves, smooth 
above, downy beneath, 
and serrated on the 
margin. The flowers 
are large, brilliant scar- 
let, the short tube 
almost concealed by 
three large entire 
downy bracts; the coronet t^on^flts of a 
double row of short purple filaments. 
"The grounds upon which TntiMmias arc 
separated from the Passifloms srcms by 
no means dear. De Candulk* rt'Uefl on 
the long calyx-tube and scflrU^t eoronct of 
the former — in which this dov?i not agree. 
Meyer's analysis brings out no tnore ; and 
it is impossible to gather any distinction 
from Endlicher's descriptions, Ncvt-rthe- 
less, there is something verv peculiar in 
the appearance of the Tacsi mias ; and we 
trust a real distinctive charai^ti-r will in tiiufi 
be discovered." {Lindl. I. c). Frnm Pc^m ; 
7000 feet above the sea. Intr^^duced in 
1847. Flowers in summer and autumn. 
Horticultural Society of Lond-itv 

ACHIMENES OHIBSBREOICrn of ffftrd^m. 

Ghiesbreght's Achimenes {Jimrn. ffsri, Sot., 
V. 193). — Nat Ord., Gesnerw **Ee §OeEnt'r«e. 
— A handsome stove pcrenninl, with acaly 
rhizomes, and a slender erect stem i^ovring 
nearly or quite a foot high^ and of a df^rp 
purple-brown colour. The l^m'es art^ oppo- 
site oblong-lanceolate, rugos*' and c^narR^ly 
serrated. The flowers solitary frnm the 

axils of the leaves, on slcndrr peflandos; T^r^oma Mamti^fn. 

bright scarlet ; the tube of the coruUa deflexfd, nearly cjlindriruK an in eh and ji 
half long ; the limb obliqu! , of five nearly ("(uml lobea aiinroundin^ the cinular 
throat — A Continental gardtii variety. lntit>dii!'i'd in 1848. Flow^ra during 
summer. 

Achimenes ionescens of the i^^rrfmj — a TJiriet}- with flowers, hainnf^ an 
orange-scarlet tube, an inch and a half l<>n(?t and a upreading nearly equal fire- 
lobcd limb, five-eighths of an m\-\\ m liianieftT, rlvh Irrin-lit sr:irfft^ witli n *ijMitlj'jini 
orange throat, is synonymous with the above, or very closely allied to it 

Achimenes Bodneri of gardens, Bodner's Achimenes. — Nat Ord., GesneraceaB § Gcsnercro. — A dwarf free- 
blooming variety, with the leaves acutely elliptic, coarsely serrated, an inch and a half long, bright green above, 
purplish beneath, and growing in whorls of three, with the flowers from the axils ; calyx-lobes linear-lanceolate ; 
corolla with a smooth tube, and an obliquely-spreading limb, about an inch in diameter, bluish lilac-purple, with a 
bright yellow eye, spotted with rich brown. A Continental garden variety. Introduced in 1849, Flowers in 
summer. Mr. Salter of Hammersmith. 

Achimenes baumannh of gardens. Baumann's Achimenes. — Nat Ord.. Gesneracew } Gesnereas. — A compact 
growing, dwarf^ fr-ee-blooming variety, with ovate-acute coarsely-serrated leaves, two inches long, reddish beneath^ 
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from the axila of which grow the flowers, having a narrow taper-lobed calyx ; and a corolla with a slender hairy 
tube, and an obliquely-spreading five-lobed limb, about an inch in diameter, of a bright rose-purple, paler beneath, 
the eye yellow, slightly spotted with brown. A Continental garden variety. Introduced in 1849. Flowers in 
summer. Mr. Salter of Hammersmith. 

Rhodoleia championi, Hooker. Captain Champion's Rhodoleia {Bot. May., t. 4609). — ^Nat. Ord., Hammeli- 
de8B. — A beautiful greenhouse shrub, rivalling the Camellia, but of very curious structure. It forms a small ever- 
green tree, but would probably blossom freely as a shrub. The leaves are alternate, elliptic-ovate, bright-green 
above, glaucous beneath. The flower heads grow at the ends of the branches, and are two inches and a half in 
diameter, of a beautiful rose colour, enclosing a large tuft of stamens. These heads, however, consist of about five 
flowers, which are destitute of corolla, the conspicuous portion consisting of the leaflets of an inner involucre, which 
are about eighteen in number, and of an obovate-lanceolate form ; an outer involucre consists of about a dozen 
more obtuse, siUcy, fuscous leaflets : the latter appear like sepals, the former like petals. From China : woods 
about Hong Kong. Introduced in 1850. Flowers (in China) in February. Messrs. Standiah and Noble of Bagshot. 



SPRING PBUTs^ING or THE PEACH AND NECTARINE. 
By Mr. J. TOWERS, C. M. H. S. 

fHIS question has been much agitated of lato, but before any direct or satisfactory answer can be 
returned, which can guide the practice of the amateur, or inexperienced tyro, we must take into 
consideration certain causes that are likely to influence the constitution and habits of the trees. If a 
Peach or Nectarine-stone be inserted at a moderate depth into a bed of sound, yet free-working hazel 
loam, which has received no manure whatever, excepting it be that of its own decaying turf, the seed 
will germinate, send down a tap-root to the full depth of the good soil, and gradually produce a strong 
and luxuriant standard tree. On the other hand, a tree in a xK>t that has been worked (budded), if 
turned out into an open border, four feet in front of a warm south-east garden wall, will, as I have 
proved, produce an equally fine standard, but which, however it might blossom, I never knew to bear 
a ripe fruit. 

I have now under immediate observation a low wall of alternate Peach and Nectarine trees, planted 
in the autumn of 1846; the soil is the maiden earth of a pasture that had riot been previously disturbed 
till it was excavated for building ; it is a blackish very light vegetable earth, sufficientiy so for the 
growth of Kalmia, Heath, Azalea, and Rhododendron, but still combined with some loam — enough to 
enable it to absorb and fix ammonia, humus, and a portion of potash. The surface soil so constituted 
(and here I solicit the attention of the enquiring reader), might be fully eighteen inches deep, resting 
upon a bed of fine gravel, that it became an object to excavate and dispose of it to purchasers. The 
spaces so cleared, were fiUed partially with rubbish of all sorts, and over that was returned the natural 
surface earth, with its turf, which, including the quantity taken fr*om the spaces now occupied by the 
buildings, increased the depth of the labourablc earth to thirty inches or more. This kind of earth is 
not exactly such as I should prefer ; nevertheless, the trees have flourished in it, and several have 
produced excellent fruit (their first crop), in the present year. As direct practical experience, in three 
counties, with soils of various qualities, present the means of comparison to a great extent, especially 
as the treatment of the trees here, since their planting in 1847, has devolved on myself alone, I feel 
authorized to oflFer the following remarks with some degree of confidence. In the first place, however, 
it will be usefiil to refer to able authorities, in order to understand what is expected from a weU-trained 
tree, and upon what principles that training is conducted. 

The late Mr. George Lindley say^: — *' The principal object to be kept in view, is a constant succes- 
sion of young wood throughout every part of the tree ; this is effected by pruning alone, and a judicious 
distribution of its young wood. The first rule to be laid down is, to shorten (at the winter pruning) 
every shoot according to its strength, and to prune to where the wood is firm and weU-ripened. In 
May, the season for disbudding the tree, all fore-right shoots, as well as those frx>m the back, must be 
carefully removed with a sharp small-bladcd knife, taking care to cut close to the branch. Should 
young shoots of extraordinary vigour anywhere make their appearance, they should immediately be 
cut out, unless where a vacant part of the waU can be filled up, because an excess of vigour in one part 
of the tree cannot be supported without detriment to the other. When the trees are seen to throw out 
laterals from their stronger shoots, these should not be cut off close, but shortened to the last eye 
nearest the branch; and, if there is room, one or two of those first produced may be nailed to the wall; 
or the middle shoot may be cut out, leaving the two lowest laterals to take its place ; thus frequently 
obtaining two fruit-beaiing branches, when the former one would probably have been wholly unfruitful 
in the following year." {Lindley' s Guide to the Orchard, ^c, pp. 301-3). I have selected and abre- 
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viated, but not altered the sense, as this article is not intended to be a treatise on pruning and training. 
Again, a periodical writer observes, on the July treatment of stone-ftiiit trees : — " Where the young 
shoots seem likely to grow very strong, they should be stopped as soon as they have made from four to 
six leaves, and from the laterals produced one or more may be selected, which will generally form good 
bearing shoots of moderate strength ; but if the wood they produce is still too strong, stop again, and 
continue the practice so long as the tree persists in throwing out strong growing shoots." 

Willing as I am to admit the correctness of these remarks, they cannot be considered otherwise 
than as offering palliatives for symptoms, and not an explanation of the causes which produce irregular 
developements. The skilful trainer of the Peach, with the view to obtain a moderate, but an equally 
distributed quantity of fruit, aims at having his trees " green throitghouV* He therefore, at the first 
planting of a maiden ti'ee, has an especial eye upon its roots ; then, after strict examination, he at once 
amputates every one root that manifestly taps, or tends to tap perpendicularly downward ; and then 
expands as regularly and horkontally as possible aU the other roots; still, however, excepting in some 
degree the few that bear towards the wall. It is in the act of planting that the foundation for perma- 
nent fertility must be laid. Now, presuming that the soil is favourable, I believe that a tree should 
be planted shallow at the first ; and, therefore, that a sort of pavement must be made of strong slates, 
or flat tiles, truly adjusted, and cemented at the edges, to extend at least thirty inches frt)m the wall, 
and to right and left, and not more than eight or nine inches below the surface level of the border. 
Upon this pavement the roots are to be expanded in radiating order, the finest soil being trickled upon 
and between them, and washed in with pond water, from the rose of a watering-pot. The mechanical 
operations thus carefully performed, the roots must acquire an horizontal direction, which they will 
maintain during several years. Thus commencing at the beginning, a skilful pruner will have the 
figure much at his command. I am well aware that we seldom meet with trees so planted, and also 
that great depth of earth never produces a fine tree. I have seen, in very fine gardens, s6me trees 
almost destitute of any young shoots at all towards the main stem ; others producing strong, rank 
shoots, which never can bear fruit. In my own garden, here, I have been perple?:ed with the constant , 
reproduction of such shoots, all of them, I am persuaded, owing their origin to the depth of soil of my 
garden borders. It is all very well to persist in cutting back fore-shortening, and strictly attending 
to all the other directions alluded to above. Still, I maintain, that so long as the roots tap, and 
wander at their own free wiU, an irregtdar protrusion of shoots must be the consequence. When a 
gardener, therefore, witnesses the yearly production of long sappy shoots, with their secondary laterals, 
in trees which he did not plant, the only effectual remedy will be found in a judicious root-pruning at 
the commencement of the saps' movement, indicated by the earliest swelling of the buds. The ground 
should be carefully moved, and the tapping root, if any, amputated, when some sort of pa\'ing might 
he introduced under those roots that appear to incline downward. 

Root-pruning is, however, a delicate and hazardous operation, because it is unfortunately true that 
we are ignorant whether the whole system of roots acts generally upon all the branches, or whether 
each of these sets of members performs reciprocally a peculiar and specific office. I have ventured to 
remove a root or two that curved in a downward direction, at the same time cutting out or rigidly 
fore-shortening the lateral secondaries ; and thus have obtained, at length, some very good fruit Here 
it will be appropriate to the object in view, to say, that if regular fertility takes place, it is more than 
probable the tendency to develope gross branches will be much abated. 

As to the question of spring and summer pruning, there can be no doubt that, in May, disbudding^ 

according to the directions above cited, should be regularly attended to ; but the summer treatment 

must depend upon the then habits of each individual tree. The prevention of over luxuriance must 

depend upon the quality«f the ground, and the position of the roots at the time of planting. If, on the 

contrary, trees become poor, and thpir developments weak and insufficient, the cure must be attempted, 

not by dung or rich dressings, but by a gradual renewal of the soil, first on one side, then on the 

other, so that in three seasons, the old being removed so far as, or farther than, the roots extend, its 

place shall be supplied by an ample quantity of mellow, turfy loam. I witnessed this restorative 

•process in the fine garden of Shottesbrook Park, in Berkshii-e, and its effects were, in every way, 

satisfactory. 

♦ 

BliBtfUaiiBniiH JSntiw. 

Sortieidtural Society. December 3. — ^As is usual at this season, the meeting was very thinly attended, and 

J but very few subjects for exhibition were presented ; still sufficient were there to ahew the importance of continu- 
ing these meetings, even in the depth of winter, if only to allow Nurserymen and importers of new things the 
means of showing before persons competent to form an opinion of their work. This fact was never more clearly 
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illiiBtrated than at this meeting, when perhaps one of the most lovely of all lovely families — ^the Orchids — ^was 
presented from Messrs. Yeitch and Son of Exeter. This plant belonged to the genus Yanda, and had a receme of 
twelve larg^ flowers of a delicate lilac blue colour, each as large as those of the well known Fhal^nopns grandi- 
Jhra ; it is sufficient to say that this plant promises to become a formidable rival to the FhaUenopaiSy and is 
certainly one of the most remarkable of all the Orchids in cultivation ; it is from India, and was introduced by 
the gentlemen before named. Next in importance as a new plant, was a specimen of lonopsis from Jamaica, 
with small white flowers, from Messrs. J. A. Henderson & Co., of Pine Apple Place. These were the only novelties 
present ; but Mr. Blake, gardener to J. H. Schroder, Esq., sent a splendid group, containing some noble plants, 
the most remarkable of which were two specimens of Epidcndrum Skinneri, one with sixteen and the other with 
thirteen spikes of bloom ; Zygopetalum crinitum, in splendid condition ; the rare Dendrobium sanguinolentum, 
with Angraecum bilobum and Sophronites grandiflora. Mr. Glcndinning, of the Chiswick Nursery, sent a plant of 
Hoya imperialis with eight noble lunbels of flowers, proving that where there is sufficient heat this will become a 
valuable winter plant 

Of fruit, the most remarkable were two baskets of Grapes — ^Muscat of Alexandria, and Black Hamburgh — from 
the Vineries of G. J. Nash, Esq., of Bishops Stortford, Herts. It would be difficult to imagine finer Grrapes than 
these, for they were perfection ; large bunches, well ripened and finely coloured, and exquisitely flavoured. They 
were said to be grown by a common labourer, but that is nonsense, as we know a tale about the vines which pro- 
duced these Grapes which we can unfold if necessary. Mr. Mitchell of Brighton sent some Black Hamburgh's — 
part of a second crop from the same vines in twelve months ; and Mr. Hibbins, gardener to the Hon. James Morton, 
some Muscats which in the absence of Mr. Nash's would have been considered fine. Mr. Seymour, gardener to Lord 
Alford. sent some seedling grapes said to be raised in a house where Hamburgs and Muscats had grown together for 
years, and the seedling was said to resemble Wesf s St. Peters ; this, however, we deny; the form of bunch is 
different, the flavour is more musky, and altogether it is a better grape than West's St. Peters. From the garden 
of the Society were flne specimens of the Forelle and Vicar of Winckfield Pears, the last an inferior kind, and 
some goo<^ fruit of Napoleon. Mr. Parr, gardener to J. Jarrett, Esq., Camerton Court, Bath, sent two brace of 
Cucumbers not at all remarkable. Among the Plants from the Societ3r's Garden the most remarkable were Cymbidium 
giganteum, Maxillaria bractescens, Brassia venusta, Lycaste glauca; Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana with its 
•splendid scarlet flowers ; several kinds of Epacris and Heaths, and tolerable plants of Selago distans, Barbacenia 
purpurea, Hovea ilicifolia and Manettia bioolor. 
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The ViUa Gardener ; eompHsinff the choice of a suburban reeidenee, the laying outj planting^ and culture of the garden 
and grounds, dfc, S^c, illustrated unth numerous engravings. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., H.S., &c. Second Edition. 
Edited by Mrs. Loudon. London : Wm. S. Orr & Co. 1850. 

Among the many excellent works which emanated from the indefatigable industry of the late much to be lamented 
Mr. Loudon, we have always looked upon the Suburban Gardener and Morticulturist as two of the most usefrd ; 
inasmuch, as they contain in a plain and comparatively condensed form, all the essensial elements and leading 
principles of landscape gardening, architecture, and cultural instruction, which are spread over thousands of pages 
of his great works ; and, in addition, being among his last works, they had the advantage of his great experience 
and refined taste, in selecting such parts only as he considered necessary, to explain the principles in a manner so 
plain and comprehensive, as to be suitable to those persons who had had no previous experience in gardening, either as 
an art, science, or simple occupation. The great pains which Mr. Loudon always took to explain his meaning in the 
most lucid and familiar manner is prominently evidenced in the volume before us, for though it contains only some 
500 pages, it is embellished with no less than 378 engravings, some of them of the most elaborate description, and 
representing the leading features of scenery of such places as Redleaf, Wimbledon House, Hoole House, Kenwood, 
&c. &c., and a vast number of ** designs for country villas, with their planting, culture, and renovation;" in &ct, 
there is scarcely a subject connected with the choice of a suitable site for a villa, and itf erection ; or the preparing, 
laying out, and planting of the same, which is not explained in detail, and, to a considerable extent, illustrated 
with designs sufficiently instructive for those " who run, to read." 

The present edition, which is very appropriately called the ViBa Gardener, is edited by Mrs. Loudon, who has 
performed her task with considerable taste and skill ; and though the work contains much which would have been 
better left out in the present day, as for instance the estimates of expense of works, or cost of plants, which are 
far from correct ; still these are errors of degree which must always occur in standard works, more especially in 
new editions, unless they are brought down to the spirit of the times in which they are written. Estimates for 
works of this kind should always exceed rather than be below the market value of the work which they represent, 
for the value of plants, soil, and everything connected with the laying out of a garden is ever changing, 
and consequently, general book estimates should only be considered as approximating, and not as the value at all 
times. We consider it right to direct attention to this subject at the present time, as we know those persons who 
take the work as a guide will find they have been misled, and much unnecessary dissatisfaction will be the result. 

The work is divided into four books — First, " General Principles, which should be taken into consideration 
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previously to lajing out and plantmg a Villa Residence ; second, Ground Plans, for laying out and planting 
Country Houses and Villas of various kinds, which 
is again divided into Suburban Residences, Country 
Villas, and Country Mansions ; third, Plant Houses; 
and, fourth, Lists of Ornamental Plants suitable 
to ViUa Gardrtis, with their Culture." The above, 
however, only contains a very meagre outline of the 
contents of the work, inasmuch as each book is 
divided into many sections and sub-sections,* each 
of which, could we spare the space, would amply 
1 \ / repay a separate notice ; but, with the books now 

before us for review, we must rest satisfied with a few 
extracts and specimens of the engravings, which have 
kindly been placed at our disposal by Mrs. Loudon. 
As a specimen of the style in which the work is written, the following extracts on the application of the 
principles of the recognition of art, will be instructive : — * 

'^ .Art is eaaUy reeogniud in all walks and roads ; but not always artist-like art The uniformity of the breadth, 
and the evenness of the surface, of a walk may 
secure it the character of art, while this character 
may be counteracted by the footpath-like junction 
of one walk with another, as in jig. 1; while the 
artist-like jimction is shown in^. 2. The same re- 
mark will apply to the formsof flower-beds on gravel 
or turf : they are always easily recognised as belong- 
ing to art, but not always to high art ; that is, the 
shapes of the beds are not always artist-like. La 
fig, 3, the forms of the beds resemble those of common 
cordate leaves, thrown down in a natural manner, some in one direction, some 
in another, as if they had dropped off from a dried specimen in a herbarium. 
In^. 4, the same leaves are disposed of, as a whole, in an artist-like manner. In^. 5, the shapes, considered 
separately, are artist-like ; but they are throvm down without the slightest regard to symmetry. In^. 6, they 
are disposed of symmetrically, that is, according to art Even a straight line, in gardening and in ardiitecture, 
may be laid out or formed in an imartist-like manner ; for example, a line of box, or a brick edging, to a 
walk, or to a bed or border, which, instead of being perfectly straight, is bent to one side, will be much more offen- 
sive to the eye of an artist, than a line perfectly straight in the direction of all its parts, but some parts of which are 
wanting. It is not that either line could have been formed by nature, but that the evidence of art is more decided 
in one case than in the other. The imagination easily supplies the parts which are wanting ; but it will not so easily 
set that part of the line straight which is bent to one side. If, indeed, the lino were bent equally to both sides, 

the absence of rigid art would be less offensive, because the imagination 
would form a middle line for itself." 

Here a great principle is made plain, yet how much it is sinned 
against or not understood, those who use their eyes as they travel about 
our great cities may readily perceive. The rude forms and inharmonious 
combinations of beds generally introduced into suburban gardens, are 
generally too peculiar to need 
special enumeration; and hence 
the engravings will not, we trust, 
be without their use. 

Art is easily recognised in all 
walks and roads, &c. As a further 
illustration of the same principle, 
we give an extract on Gardenesque 
imitation, on which Mr. Loudon 
remarks : — " Where the gar- 
denesque style of imitating nature 
is to be employed, the trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants must be sepa- 
rated; and, instead ofbeinggrouped 
together as in forest scenery (where two trees, or a tree and a shrub, often appear to spring from the same root, 
and this root is accompanied by large rampant herbs), every gardenesque group must consist of trees which do not 
touch each other, and which only become groups by being as near together as is practicable without touching, and 
by being apart from larger masses, or from single trees or rows of trees. It is not meant by this, that in the gar- 
denesque style the trees composing a group should all be equally distant from one another ; for in that case they 
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would not form a whole, which the word group always implies. On the contraiy, though all the trees in a 
gardenesque group ought to he so far separated fix»m each other as not to touch, yet the degrees of separation may 
be as different as the de- 
signer chooses, provided 
the idea of a group is not 
lost sight of. In fig. 7, 
the trees are arranged in 
the gardenesque manner; 
and in fig. 8, in the pic- 
turesque style. The same 
character is also communi- 
cated to the walks; that 
in the gardenesque style 
having the margins definite 
and smooth, while the pic- 
turesque walk has the edge 
indefinite and rough. 
Utility reqiiires ^ that the 
gravel, in both styles of 

walks, should be smooth, firm, and dry ; for it must always be borne in mind, that, as landscape-gardening is an 
useful as well as an agreeable art, no beauty must ever be allowed to interfere with the former quality." 

These two styles are scarcely sufficiently understood, but upon a correct appreciation of them depends, in a 
great measure, the disposal of many of our most valuable plants. Again, Mr. Loudon, ^'ith great judgment, 
remarks, ** In laying ot4i and planting grounds^ or in criticising such as are already formed by eminent artists, it is 
necessary always to bear in mind that diiScrcnce between the gardenesque and the picturesque ; that is, between 
a plantation made merely for picturesque effect, and another made for gardenesque effect Gardenesque effect in 
plantations is far too little attended to for the beauty of the trees and shrubs, whether individually or collectively ; 
and picturesque effect is not generally understood by gardeners ; so that the scenery of suburban residences is 
often neutralised in character by the ignorance of professional landscape-gardeners of the gardenesque, and of 
professional horticulturists and nurserymen of the picturesque. To make the most of any place, however small, 
all the styles of art ought to be familiar to the artist ; because there are few places in which, though one style 
prevails, some traits of other styles may not be advantageously introduced. In planting, thinning, and pruning, 
in order to produce gardenesque effect, the beauty of every individual tree and shrub, as a single object, is to be 
taken into consideration, as well as the beauty of the mass ; while in planting, thinning, and pruning for 

picturesque effect, the beau- 
ty of individual trees and 
^ubs is of little conse- 
quence ; because no tree or 
shrub, in a picturesque 
plantation or scene, should 
stand isolated, and each 
should be considered a^ 
merely fonning part of a 
group or mass. In a pic- 
turesque imitation of na- 
ture, the trees and shrubs 
when planted, should be 
scattered over the ground 
in the most irregular man- 
ner ; both in their dis- 
position with, reference to 
their immediate effect as plants, and with reference to their future effect as trees and shrubs. In some places trees 
should prevail, in others shrubs ; in some parts the plantation should be thick, in others it should be thin ; two or three 
trees, or a tree and a shrub, ought often to be planted in one hole, and this more especially on lawns. Where, on the 
contrary, trees and shrubs are to be scattered in the gardenesque manner, every one should stand singly; as in the 
geometrical manner they should stand in regular lines, or in some regular figure. In the gardenesque, there may be 
single trees and single shrubs; but there can be no such thing as a single tree in the picturesque. Every tree, in the 
picturesque style of laying out grounds, must always be grouped with something else, if it should be merely a shrub, 
a twiner, or a tuft of grass, or other plants at its root. In the gardenesque, the beauty of the tree consists in its own 
individual perfections, which are fully developed in consequence of the isolated manner in which it has been grown ; 
in the picturesque, the beauty of a tree or shrub, as of every other object in the landscape, consists in its fitness to 
group with other objects. Now, the fitness of one object to group with another evidently does not consist in the per- 
fection of the form of that object, but rather in that imperfection which requires another object to render it complete." 








REVIEW. 

The following, as general rules, may not be without interest : — " It may safely be laid down, that whenever a 
piece of ground to be laid out as a garden is small, and bounded by straight lines, the geometrical style is that 
which otight to be employed; that when the ground to be laid out as a garden is large, it may be laid out in 
any style, or partly in the 
regular, and partly in the 
irregular st^es ; and that 
where the surfiEice of the 
ground is varied, the re- 
gular style is most suit- 
able ; while the geometri- 
cal style should be pre- 
ferred when the sui^ce 
is even or flat. "With res- 
pect to those modifications 
of the natural or irregular 
style which we have de- 
scribed as the picturesque, 
gardenesque, and rustic, 
or rural, the first, as it 
requires least labour in the 
management, is best adapt- 
ed for groimds of consid- 
erable extent ; the second 
is more suitable for those 
persons who are botanists, 
rather than general ad- 
mirers of scenery, because 
it is best calculated for 
displaying the individual 
beauty of trees and plants, 
and the high order and 
keeping of lawns, walks, 
&c. ; and the thirdfor per- 
sons of a romantic or sen- 
timental turn of mind, 
who delight in surroimd- 
ing themselves with scen- 
ery associated with a sta- 
tion in life strongly opposed to that in which they are really placed ; or to attract attention by producing a striking 
contrast to refined and artistical scenery, whether in the irregular or geometric styles." 

So far our extracts have been confined to the science of gardening, and if we could spare the room, there are 

many more passages that we 
10 should like to quote, but we 

must now pass to the second 
book — viz., ** Ground plans 
for laying out and planting 
suburban residences." — As a 
specimen of the style in which 
this department is managed, 
and of the elegant manner in 
which it is illustrated, we 
give the annexed engraving 
of *' A double suburban villa, 
with an ornamental garden," 
the principal feature of 
which is to make them have 
the appearance of a single 
house, and to this end the 
gardens are planted princi- 
pally with low shrubs and 
trees, as well to assist in the illustration as to diTniniab the expense of keeping the garden. 

" Oentral arrangement. — Fig. 9, shows a common and at the same time an effectual mode of arranging and 
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REVIEW. 

placing the entrances of two small subnrban yillas, so as to make them hare the appeafttnce of a single house. In 
this case, a square building, containing two houses, is entered b j porches at opposite sides ; and there are back 
entrances to each house, oommunicating with the area, and the garden behind each. The spaoe in front of the 
houses is divided by a wire fence in the centre ; so that a stranger entering from the street, and piooeedinf to- 
wards either house, sees across the whole width of the front garden ; and both the houses and gardens appear to 
him to be one, and to be occupied by the same family. We haye shown in this figure how shrubs and low trees 
may be distributed so as to aid this illusion. Each house contains an entrance-porch and staircase (a), dining- 
i^oom {h\ and drawing-room (e), with a recess, which, in Eli)Sabethan houses, is called a bay {tt), communicating 
with a small closet. Between the two houses there is a pedestal and a vase, as indicated at e ; and on the lawns 
(J)ff,\iy and^') there are no flower-beds, but only flowering shrubs and low trees ; k and / are rerandas ; m, tb» 
suz^ area, communicating with the walk by steps, and leading to the door of the back kitchen ; and n shows tiie 
descent, by a few steps, from the veranda to the garden. The style of these houses, designed for us by £. B. 
Lamb, Esq, is supposed to be the Elizabethan; and fig. 10, is a perspective view, showing the front of both 
houses next the road, and the entrance front of one of them. 

'' 7^ obfect in laying out and planting these gardens we shall suppose to be a display of choice low trees and 
shrubs, but planted in such a manner as not to require much expense in keeping the garden in order. Flowering 
plants we shall imagine to be altogether dispensed with, except some in pots (Vrhich taiay be grown in a reserve 
ground, or supplied fbr a fixed yearly sum by a commercial gardener), for placing in the balconies over the bays, 
and under the verandas. The adjoining gardens we shall suppose to be planted much in the same manner ; or, 
indeed, in any manner, provided a few trees, either fruit-bearing or ornamental, are sprinkled through them. 
Such gardens will not be offensive to look at, especially through a foreground of low trees ; and hence, it will not 
be necessary to proceed on the supposition that much requires to be planted out, that is hidden or partially con- 
cealed by treesi The ground being drained and levelled, and properly trenched and manured, the walks may be 
blocked out \ b\it the ghtvel br the pavement should not be laid for a year ; unless, indeed, the walks are fixnned of 
pavement laid on stonie pietra 

" Such a garden is well calctdaled for a person of taste, who gels his chief supply of culinary vegetablea from 
a maiket-gardener or a green-grocer. It will look Well with very little care and keeping ; more especially if a 
due attention be paid to give sufficient room to the arbutus, the laurestinus, the autumn-flowering mezereon, and 
other '«^inter-flowering shrubs ; and the Cyd6nia jap6nica, the common mezereon, and the ISAet sangulneum, 
double-blossomed furze, and other spring-flowering shrubs. The dying off of the foliage of so many kinds of trees 
and shrubs in autumn, and their expanding foliage in spring, will produce a great variety of tints ; exhibiting 
every taioming something new, refreshing, and delightful to the lover of picturesque beauty, even if he should be 
no botanirt. In this garden, as actually existing, all the trees and shrubs are named with zinc labels suspended 
from their biranches with inetaliic wire; The zinc is in pieces about 1 in. broad and 3 in. long ; not painted, but 
written with a ^repiaKSd ink ; and, in addition to the scientific and Engliflh nameS) the native country of the plant 
is added. Such labels, the vHre included, cost little more than one farthing each ; and they may easQy be pro- 
cured from any of the London seedsmen ; they add greatly to the interest of the garden, and have a tendency to 
give young persons a taste for plants^ 

" The expense and management of a garden of this kind^ supposing the length of the back garden to be 150 ft, 
the soil modertitely good, and the subsoil such as not t6 require much drainage, the expense of laying out, and 
blocking o\kt the walks, may be £20 or £2/$^ The number of trees and shrubs required, exclusive of the ivy, 
may be 250, at the Average price of 2s. each. The ivy, the grass seeds, and other expenses, may amount to £5 ; 
so that the total ex^mte of kying out And planting each garden, exclusive of purchasing and laying in the gravel 
In the walks, may amount to between £^5 and £60. If trees and shrubs were purchased which averaged Is. each, 
the sum would be reduced to from £40 to £50 ; or, if the average of the trees and shrubs were 6d> each, then the 
total would be reduced to from £3^ to £40. The expense of management, exclusive of taking care of the plants 
in pots, would be very trifling. If the walks Were paved, nothing more w^iild be required than mowing the lawn, 
clipping the edges of the grass along the walks, sweeping up leaves, and cutting off decayed flowers or dead twigs, 
all which need not cost more than £5 a year; and for a simitar sum a commercial gardener would keep the 
veiftnda stocked throughout the year with boxes of mignonette, and su{^]y a succession of plants in flower, during 
the summer months, for the balcony. 

With another extract showing the rock-work at Hoole House, Cheshln^ the seiat of Lady Broughton, we must 
conclude our notice, but not without reiterating our conviction, that persons seeking information on the subject of 
which the bock treats, cannot have a better guide ; and young gardeners, and many old onea^ too, should not be 
without itk 

*< The striking «i!^ produced by the flower-garden at Hoole depends on the oonti^st between the smooth flat 
surface of the lawn, with the uniformity of the circular beds, and the great irregularity of the surrounding rock- 
work. The length of the flower-garden, within the rocky boundary, is sixty yards, and the breadth thirty-four 
yards. The baskets, twenty-seven in number, are in five square rows, and each basket is a circle of nine feet five 
inches in diameter. They are made of wire, worked on an iron rod, the rod being placed upon small pegs, to keep 
the basket to the level of the grass s and they are painted a yellow stone colour, to harmonize with the rocks and 
the veranda. They stand eight inches above the ground, the grass coming close to the iron rod. The distance 
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between each, across the garden, is four feet, and down the garden, eight feet ten inches. They are planted with 
spring, summer, and autumn flowers mingled together ; and the spaces left, when those are over, are filled with 
greenhouae plants — ^viz., geraniums, verbenas, &c., Gennan stocks, and tender anniiyU^ which keep the colour 
until the frosts destroy them ; the hardy perennials remain for the next season. 

** Th$ detigtn of the rocku?ork was taken from a small model representing the inountains of Savoy, with the 

valley of Chamouni : it has 
been the work of many years 
to complete it, the difficulty 
being to make it stand against 
the weather. Bain washed 
away the soil, and frost swell- 
ed the stones ; several times 
the nudn wall failed from the 
weight put upon it The 
walls and the foundation are 
built of the red sandstone of 
the country; send the other 
materials have been collected 
from various quarters, ^hjefiy 
frt)n^ Wales i but it is now so 
generally covered with creep- 
ing and alpine plants, that it 
all minxes together in one 
mass. The outline, however, 
is carefully preserved ; and 
part of the model that repre- 
sents ^Le Mer de Glace," 
is worked with grey lime- 
stone, quarti, and spar. It 
has no cells for plants: the 
spaces arefilled up with lHt)km 
fragments of white rnurb^ to 
look like snow ^ and th^ spar 
is intended for the glacier. 
On the small scale of our en- 
gravings, and without the aid 
of colour, it is altogether imr 
possible to give an adequate 
idea of the sigularity and 
beauty of this rocky boundary j 
and we may add that it is 
equally impossible to creato 
anything like it by mere me« 
chanical nteans^ TheT» must 
bo the eye of the artist presid- 
ing over every step ; and that 
artist must not only have 
formed tm idea of the previous 
effect of the whole in his own 
mind, but must be c^;>able of 
judging of every part of the 
work as it advances, irith re- 
ference to that whol<0v In the 
case of thia rotkrwoA^ Lady 
Broughtonwas her own artist; 
and the work which she has produced evinces the most exquisite taste for this description of scenery. It is true 
it must have occupied great part of hpr time for six or eight years j but the oecopation must have been interesting ; 
and the resuH, as it now stands, must give her Ladyship the highest satisfaction. 

" The roeh'Worku planted ^ih a selection of the most rare and beautiful alpines, particularly with all the dose- 
growing lands p each placed in a nidus of suitable soil, and the sur£EU)e protected from the weather by broken 
fragments of stone, dean-washed river gravel, the debris of decayed rock, moss, or other suitable substances, 
according as the object is to retain moisture ; to evaporate moisture, in order to prevent the plants from damping 







MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

off; to increase the heat^ in wiiich case dark fragments of stone are used ; or to diminish it, irhich is effected by 
the employment of white pebbles, which, by reflecting the light and heat, keep the ground cooL The following is 
a list of the principal genera : — Saxifrages, Sedums, Cistus, Pansies, Kock pinks, Anemones, Dryas, Myositis, Heaths, 
Violas, Lychnis alpina, Erinus, Frank^nia Wvis, Campanulas, Ajugas, Alyssums, Anemones, O'xalia, Hepaticas, 
Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, A'rabis, Aretias, Asters, Astr&galus, Armerias, Anag&llis, Cheir&nthus alpinus, Ger&stium, 
Claytonias, ConyallJLria bifblia, C6ptis trifdlia, C6mus canadensis, CortCisa Matthloli, Cyclamens, Calceolaria 
Fotiliergilli, Drabas, Erodiums, GMium gne'cum, Gaulth^ria proctimbens, Globularias, Crane's-bills, Gypaophilas, 
Gentians, Hieraciums, Hypericums, Hippocr^pis, Jeffersdnia diphylla, L&thyrus, Ldtus, Le6ntodon a6reum, 
Tiinums, Mitellas, Moehringia muscdsa, Menziesias, Omithopus, Ondnis, On66ma, O'robus, Pinguiculas, Phy- 
teumas, Pyrolas, Potentillas, Primulas, Plsum maritimum, Polygala Chamsebtixus, Rdbus arcticus, Aubri^tia 
purptirea, Sapon^a ocymbldes, S&lyia pyrenMca, Statices, Silenes, Soldanellas, Solid^igo miniita, Bellis miniita, 
Teiicrium pyrenMcum, Tiar^Ua cordifdlia, Mit^Ua diphyUa, TrientUis, Thymus c6rsica, dwarf Veronicas. The 
eyergreens are chiefly yews, piiyets, laurels, arbutus, rhododendrons, brooms, cedars, box^ daphnes, laumstinuS) &c, ; 
to which are added azaleas of eyery kind, and yarious other low-growing shrubs.** 




IftimlloBtma j^ntirra. 

Motion in TlanU, — Without attempting to enter on the difficult question of ^^ spontaneous motion," or the 
diflbrenoe between yegetable and animal life, it may be remarked that if natuite had endowed us with a micioBoopic 
power of yision, and if the integuments of plants had been perfectly transparent, the yegetable kingdom would be 
far from presenting to us that aspect of immobility and repose which our perceptions now ascribe to it The 
internal parts of tiie cellular structure are incessantly animated by the most yarious currents, ascending and 
descending, rotating, ramifying, and continually changing their direction; they manifest themselyes by the moye- 
ments of a granular mucilaginous fluid in water plants (Naiades, Characeae, HydrocharidesB), and in the hairs of 
phsenogamouB land plants. Such is the peculiar molecular moyement discoyered by the great botanist, Robert 
Brown, (which is indeed perceptible, not only in yegetables, but also in all matters reduced to an extreme state of 
division) ; such is the gyratory current (cyclose) of globules of cambium ; and lastiy, such are the articulated 
filamentary cells which unroll themselyes in the antherides of the chara, and in the reproductive organs of liyer- 
worta and algSD, and in which, Meyen (too early lost to science!), believed that he recognized an analogy to the 
spermatozoa of the animal kingdom. If we add to these various currents and molecular agitations, the phenomena 
of endosmose, the processes of nutrition, and of growth, and internal currents of air, or gases, we shall have some 
idea of the powers which, almost unknown to us, are incessantiy in action, in the apparently still life of the 
yegetable kingdom. — Mumboldfs Chsmos, 

Fropofed arrangefnmt of the British Caricea. — ^At the meeting of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, on Nov. 
14, Mr. J. M'Laren proposed the annexed arrangement of the British species of Carex. Mr. M'Laren stated that 
in the present state of the science, unanimity could hardly be expected among naturalists with regard to the true 
limits of species ; but, as it was necessary in describiog the Carices, to adopt an opinion on this subject, he thought 
it better to lean to the side of simplicity, and rather to unite two plants whose identity might be doubtful, than to 
retain them as ambiguous and ill-defined species. The result is, that about ten of the species described in recent 
botanical works he has inserted merely as varieties. While agreeing with Rcichenbach in dividing this large and 
natural family, the sub-genera have not been made to depend on the number of stigmas, because, by that 
arrangement, C. easpitoaoj C. saxatilisy See., are placed along with the species which have compound androgynous 
spikes, and C. paucifiora and rupeatria are likewise separated fh)m the species with simple solitary spikes. In the 
general classification Mr. M'Laren has followed the system of Fries ; but in the arrangement of the species some 
alterations have been made. The usual mode of arranging the British species, with glabrous fruit and terminal 
barren spikjes, appearing exceedingly vague, and liable to many exceptions on account of the difference in the 
number, form, and direction of the spikes, even in the same species, he has re-arranged them according to the 
nature of the bracts and fruit, as shown in the subjoined table — 



Bub-geaiis Vignea (of B«ioh. in part), spikes simple, soUtary 
or oomponnd^ androtgynoiu. 
I. Spikes simple, solitary; Monottaehym^ Ft. 
U. Spikes compound, androgynous; Homotachya^ Fr. 
a. Bracts not foliaceoos, spikeleto fertile below ; Hyparrhena, 

1. Boot creeping. 

2. Boot fibrous. 

h. Bracts long and foliaceous ; Bracteosw. 

e. Bracts not foliaceous, spikelets fertile above ; Aeroarr- 




Bttb-genos Oarex, {HeUroataekyw, Fr.}, spikes simple, distinct^ 
the terminal ones barren or androgynous, the rest fertile. 
I. Spikes u ni sex u al , aohcnes bioonrex, stigmas 2 ; DUHg^ 



II. Terminal spike androgynous, fertile above, stigmas 8 ; 
TrutiffmatietB Meeaoarrhena, 

Til. Spikes unisexual, achenes trigonous, stigmas S ; TVwf^ 
maiioa Acroarrhmm. 

1. Fruit smooth, bifid ; bracts without sheaths. 

2. Fruit smoolh, entire ; bracts sheathing. 
8. Fruit smooth, bifid ; bracts sheathing. 

4. Fruit pilose, deeply bifid. 

5. Fruit pilose, entire, or nearly so ; bracts foliaceous. 

6. Fruit pilose, entire ; bracts membranous ; sheattiing. 



Mr. M'Laren gave descriptions of the various British species and varieties. 
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ODONTOOL08SUM CITB08MUM. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM qTROSMUM. 

Nat. Order.—ORCBiDACXM. 




rOnrsaic Chabactkiu — Odontoglossuxn, Humboldt^ Bonp- 
land^ and Kunth. — Perigone spreading, with narrow acumi- 
nate, free vegBoxsat^ the outer and inner equal. Labeilum 
clawed, oontinuotts with the column at the base, not spurred, 
undivided, the lamina spreading, crested at the base. Column 
erect, membranously margined, winged on both sides at the apex. 
Anthen two-oeUed ; poUen-maaaet two, solid ; cauiieUs linear, 
gland hooked.— Tropical American herbs, epiphytes, peeudo- 



bulbiferous ; leaves plaited, scape terminal, sheathed, flowers 
showy.— (J?"^'- <?«*>• P^<i»^' 1466.) 

OnoKTOGLOssvif ciTxoeicmr, lAndley, Lemon<.8oented Odon- 
togloesum.— Pseudo-bulbs, sub-rotund compressed, smooth, one- 
leaved (?) ; leaves oUong-ligtilate, obtuse, shorter than the ra- 
oeme ; sepals oblong, obtuse, and sub-equal to the oonformable 
petals ; labeilum clawed, uniform, biRtuberculated at base, late- 
ral, sub-truncate ; dorsal wings of the column roundly -toothed. 



BESCBIPTION. — A Tery handsome, scented pseudo-bulbous epiphyte ;* the pseudo-bulbs 
roundish compressed and smooth, bearing one or two leaves which are oblong strap-shaped, 
shorter than the raceme, obtuse or acute, and deep green. The flowers large, borne on an elon- 
gated rachis, forming a showy raceme ; the peduncles diverging from the rachis. The sepals 
and two lower petals nearly alike; oblong, obtuse, wavy at the margins; white or slightly tinged 
with lilac, especially beneath. Labeilum with a claw, continuous with the column at the base, 
not ipurred, the claw yellow with two tubercles at the base ; the limb lilac orrose-coloured, 
broadly kidney-ahaped and emarginate. Column erect, with a membranous margin winged at 
both sides and at the back above, lateral and dorsal wings roundly toothed ; flowers lemon- 
scented. This species closely resembles an Oncidium, but its labeilum has two parallel fleshy 
plates at the base, forming an acute angle with the column, which has three wings, two lateral 
and one dorsal ; these characters require it to be referred to Odontoglossum. 

HrsTOEY, &c. — ^First exhibited at the gardens of the Horticidtural Society in July 1842, sent 
from the garden of T. Brocklehurst, Esq., of the Fence, Macclesfield, to whom it had been 
given by Mr. Barker. Our drawing was made from an exquisitely coloured specimen — ^the 
result of Mr. Mylam's judicious management— exhibited during the past summer by S. Eucker, 
Esq., of Wandsworth. The species is a native of Mexico, and is said to have been introduced 
in 1841.— A. H., 

Culture. — ** Among the many beautifrd Orchids now in cidtivation this is doubtless one of the 
most lovely, especially where grown and exhibited in the style in which Mr. Eucker's successM 
gardener, Mr. Mylam, has for many years shown it; and we wonder, as it is very easily 
managed, why it is that so few fine specimens find their way to our exhibitions. like all the Odon- 
toglossums, this species requires to be grown well to insure its blooming strongly, and the best 
soil to grow it in, and all the rest of the genus, is the soft Devonshire peat ; draining the pots 
thoroughly and keeping the plants in a cool part of the house. When the plants are in good 
growing condition encourage them by every means in your power, until their growth is com- 
plete, when they ought to produce pseudo-bulbs three inches in diameter. The season of rest 
should be uninterrupted by excitement of any kind ; and guard cautiously against drip, which 
would be very injurious to the plants." For the preceding remarks we are indebted to 
Mr. Goode, a gentleman well known as having devoted considerable attention to the culture of 
Orchids. — ^A. 




ON THEEMOMETER STAOT)S. 

By K J. LOWE, Eeo., F.R.A.S., &c. 

AVING obtained good thermometers, the next important step is to place them advantageously. 
The errors arising from a want of knowledge in this respect are very great ; and, where registers are 
kept, unless the instruments are placed in similar positions to others, they cannot be compared with 
any degree of accuracy, so that it is labour in vain to record the readings of a thermometer unless 
placed on a thermometer stand* It is next to impossible that, under ordinary circumstances, two ther- 
mometers may be similarly placed ; but, Henry Lawson, Esq., F.R.S. (of Bath), to whom we are in- 
debted for eminent service rendered to the cause of science, has constructed a thermometer stand which 
at once gives us uniformity in the placing of instrmncnts ; and James Glaisher, Esq., F.E.S. (of the Eoyal 
Observatory), has invented another for the like purpose, one or other of which should be used by all 




who take an interest in the 
attend to this suhject, as it 
them, and, by taking pro- 
keep iTgular wcatlicr rag- 
he of the greatest inttTest 
confcrrcd on the Hcitntiiic 
Thermometers for com- 
at a certain height from the 
fece the north (except those 
ister the maximum temp- 
which should face tlie 
inJiui^iiced by nidiated heat, 
heatj Buch as is communi' 
by absorption of heat from 
which the thermometer is 
the)' should be situated 
sagie of air. 

that n thermometer b placed 
oert4iioed that an inch oeea- 
of a few degrees, Thermo^ 
heig^hts do not vary much 
weather ; but, with a eloud- 
very great; as an illustra- 
ample, viz. — M arch 1 3^ 
thermometer on the grasB 
above the gross it stood 1 5'*, 
gross at 18-5^ Here is a 
times as much between the 
and two feet 
tween the grass 
of H" or four 
With reflpeet to 
mometers^ wo 
stance svhich oc- 
aamc time ai^ thg 



changes of the weather ; and, it is very desirable that gardeners should 

is an all-important one to 
per precaution s, tbcy might 
istersj which w ould iiot<Mily 
to themselves, bat a benefit 
world. 

pariijon should all be placed 
ground ; they should all 
which are required to reg- 
erature in tiie smishine, 
south) ; tliey should not be 
by currenta, by reflected 
catod from an opposite wall, 
the wall or wood-work to 
attached j and, in short, 
where there is a free pas- 
Wit h ri'gard to the height 
above the ground, it is as- 
sionally tiiakes a diflerence 
metera placed at various 
from each other in cloudy 
less sky the difference is 
tion we shall quote an ex- 
184o,* 9h, 10m. p.m., a 
hatl fallen to 4*5', tvi'o feet 
and seven feet above the 
difTtrence of 10 J', or three 
temperature of the grass 
above it; andbe- 
and tevcti feet, 
timets txa much, 
the aspect of ther- 
Hhall give an in- 
curred at the 
Itist obseiTation. 





A thermometer placed fourteen feet above the ground, with a south-east aspect was 15**, with a north 
aspect 17*, with a north-east aspect 18", and with a south-west aspect W. 

It cannot be expected that thermometers, placed as they generally are, may be depended upon, 
some facing the nortii, others the south ; some the north-east, otiiers the north-west; some three to five 
feet above the ground, others ten to twenty; some sheltered by a high wall, others by low palings; 
• See " Treatise on Atmoepheric Phenomena;" by E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.8. Page S50. 









OK THSBHOMKTBB BTAKDa^ 



«ome touching a wall^ odiorB distant from it j and some in the angk of a high building (cool b» a ceUnr), 
and others exposed to the rajs of the siui at one or other hour dunug the claj. 

" The Lawson Meteorological Thermometer Stand," which we shall describe (leaving Mr. Glai*ht?r*a 
atand for a future paper ), m so arranged that it niuy bepkced in any e liable situation i it commands a 
true north and aeutb aspect j the instudmenta con be road off with the gn^test hidlity, and they will be at 

a known distance &om 
the ground J the initru* 
mentA on the south fiice 
will have the meridian 
sun, and those on the 
nortli face will be al- 
ways in the shade. The 
instrument is not eostiy, 
and were this stand 
universally adopted^ ob- 
servations, whether re- 
corded hero or at the 
antipodes, could be 
compared with each 
other with for less 
. chance of error than 
ha^ hitherto been the 
ease* 

Figure 1 is a view of 
the ^and. It is com- 
|H>scd of fchite deal 
boards^ and can be eoU" 
fitracted by any carpen- 
ter* It consists of an 
oblong trunk T, twelve 
inches by eight inches 
outside meoi^ure, to the 

opposite sides of which trunk ore nailed boardsi b b, at the distance of three-quarters of an inchj and pro- 
jecting about mx inches from the trunk towards the north. Outside of these are nailed other thin boards, 
c c, lull half on iiieh distant, and projecting about four inches beyond the last mentioned boards, also 
toworcbt the north. These sides being thus TOultipk^ prevent the sun from heating the interior of the 
Btandf where the tUennotneters are placed. The top^ or pent-board, P, is made double , and the boards 
are placed fully thrce-^juorters of an inch distant from each other, and come so forward as to overhang 
by a full mch. Tlie legs, L L, of the Jrtand an? merely the continuation of the sidc« of the trunk. The 
hoard, or feet, F F, are loaded or feed to the ground to sustain tlie force of the wind. The interior, 
T, is blackened to prevent strong reflections of light 

Figure 4 is a ground plan, or biaii'^-eye ^iew of the machine, 
areof thrce-quailer-inch white deal. The distance or space be- 
tween the sides of the trunk, T (fig, 1), and the board, or iimcr 
1m de, (fig. 4), is three-qmu^ers of an inch; and, the distance from 
that board to the outer side (fig. 4), L? MS half an inch. The nar- 
row boords (fig, 4), are to be nailed, "K'ith studs intervening, to 
the nuddle hoard or side, and are for the purpose of preventing 
the sun from sJumng Is-twcen the trunk and the aides of the 
stand, when near the meridian, llie sides ai% fixed one upon 
another at the required distance (vi^,, thrce^mtuters of an inch 
and half an inch), by mimci'ous wooden stwds, partially shown 
at figs. 1 and 2, about threeH|Uarters of an inch diameter, and 
the screws [Mu^ed through the sides and studa, fijsing the whole 
firmly together. The whole is to be pointed white, excejt the 
trunk T, w^hieh should be blacks 

Figure 2 is the view of the north side of the stand, Not 1 is an Index Thermometer to give the 
greatest cold of the night. The thermometer inclines, the t)&ll end being the lowest^ in order that the 
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ACTION OF SULPHATE OF IRON ON VEGETATION. 

index, by being assisted by gravity, will move more easily. No. 2 is an Index Thermometer to show 
the greatest heat of the day ; for the same reasons it is also placed on an incline, the ball end being the 
highest. No. 4 are a pair of thermometers called the Wet and Dry Ball Thermometers, to show the 
power of the air to evaporate water. V is a vase or cistern of water for the Wet Ball Thermometer ; it 
is placed on the outside of the thermometer, to which a cotton wick is to be attached to connect it with the 
water, and at about the same elevation as the ball of the thermometer, in order that the evaporation from 
£he vessel of water may not influence the thermometer on the other side, which is to be the Dry Ball 
Thermometer ; for, in some careM experiments which I made with a vessel placed beneath the balls, it 
was found that the dry ball was lowered from 0*2° to O'S"", which, though apparently a small error, is 
a serious amount in the mean difference between the readings of the Dry and Wet Ball Thermometers. 

Figure 3 is the view of the south side of the stand. No. 3 is an Index Mercurial Thermometer, with 
a black baU to give the greatest solar heat. R is a Rain-guage on Glaisher's construction, and B is a 
measure into which rain is to be poured for measurement. 

The Bain-guage and Wet and Dry Ball Thermometers will be described more folly in a foture paper. 

» 

ACTION OF SULPHATE OF IRON ON YEGETATION.* 
By M. NAUDIN. 

THERE are but few persons, we should think, at the present day, who have not heard of the grand 
discovery made by M. Eus^be Oris, of the power of sulphate of iron in rendering diseased plants 
healthy, especially such as are pale and sickly* Numerous experiments, and in particular those which 
were instituted at the museum (Paris), by M. Decaisne, have confirmed, in all respects, the &cts 
announced by that acute observer. M. Oris began a new series of experiments on the use of the same 
salts as restoratives, when, unhappily, death put an end to his labojors. His son, M. Arthur Gris, has, 
however, continued them ; and, if he has not, from respect to the memory of his parent, been led to exag- 
gerate the virtues of sulphate of iron, the results he has attained during the year are very remarkable. 

On the fourth of May, 1849, when the weather was warm and windy, and indicated the approach ^ 
of rain, M. A. Gris scattered over six oentiares f of ground sown with grain, 500 grammes of sulphate 
of iron, bruised very fine. Two hours afterwards it was dissolved by the rain, and incorporated with 
the soil. At the gathering of the crops the grain thus treated was cut, and the returns compared with 
the produce of a similar extent of ground situated near the first and treated in the same manner, but 
not sulphatized. The precise weights were, respectively, as follows j— one sheaf of wheat, sulphatized, 
weighed 6 kilogrammes, 500 grammes ; one sheaf of wheat, not sulphatized, weighed 4 kilogrammes, 
500 grammes ; when thrashed and cleaned with all the necessary care, they weighed respectively — 
2 kilogrammes, 420 grammes; and 1 kilogramme, 964 grammes; X thus leaving a difference of 
about one-third in favour of the crop which had been treated with the sulphate of iron, and that only 
once. We have omitted to state that all the experiments reported by M. A. Gris have been made, 
comparatively, on two patches of grotmd contiguously situated, in the same conditions, and subjected 
to the same culture, with the exception already mentioned. A similar experiment was made with oats, 
but it did not admit of being tested fairly, because that portion treated with the sulphate of iron grew 
so large that it was soon laid, and it was thus impossible to establish any other result than the great 
development of the stems. 

An experiment was also made with a number of melons. Eight plants were placed in an open bed, 
without any bottom heat, and under large bell-glasses ; each was watered with one litre % of sulpha- 
tized water. Eight other plants, of equal size, were planted near them, and received the same 
attention, except that they were only supplied with common water. By the end of June there was a 
marked difference in favour of the first plants, which set their fruit fifteen days before the others ; and 
in the course of the month of August, the first had attained twice the size. Unfortunately M. Gris had 
to absent himself about the time the fruit had attained maturity, and was therefore unable to make a 
definite report of the experiment. 

A similar result was obtained from two crops of haricots ; and the effects of sulphate of iron have 
not been less striking with crops of potatoes, not only in the greater number of tubers, but also in their 
superior quality and colour. Experiments were also made with onions, carrots, asparagus, and cauli- 
flowers, and the like results obtained. Analogous effects were also produced on fruit trees, such as 
peaches, pears, and vines. 

• Abridged fh>m the Bevue SorticoU. + A centiare is eqiud to l-ldG033 square yards. 

X A kilogramme is equal to 2.20548 pounds, avoirdupois; and a gramme is a little more than fifteen grains, troy. Probably the 
French sheaf is less than ours. 

\ A Utre is equal to 1.760773 pints. 
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MTRISTICA MOSCHATA, 



Jfai, Order. — MTBzmcACXya. 



Gfifkuc Ckabactxr. — Myristica, JUnnmu. — Perigone 
simple, ooknired, nrceolate, or cylindrically-tubalar, three- 
toothed, TalvBte in aestivation. Mase : anther$ 6-15, linear, 
adnate longittidinally to the staminal column. Fern : ovary 
single, one.4»Ued; ovule solitary, or sometimes a pair, erect 
from the base, anatropons ; stigma two-lobed. Berry capsalar, 
two- or sometimes four-ralved, one-seeded. Seed nnt-like, 
erect, enclosed in a fleshy, mneh divided arillos. Embryo small, 
at the base of fleshy ruminated albomen ; cotyledons divergent, 
folded; radicle short, inferior.— Trees or shmbs of tropical 



Asia and America; leaves alternate, shortly stalked, quite 
entire ; flowers axillary or supra-axillary, very rarely termi- 
nal; females mostly solitary, more rarely like the males ar- 
ranged in loose few-flowered bunches or dense capltules, some- 
times in racemes, corymbs, or panicles ; pedicels with a half- 
cnp-shaped bract near the summit ; fruits aromatic or insipid. 
--{Endlieher Oen. PI. 4706.) 

Mtkistica koschata, Thunberg. — The Kutmeg-tree. — 
Leaves elliptic-oblong, acuminate, smooth, paler beneath, with 
simple veins ; peduncles few-flowered. 



Fig. a, male flower ; 5, vertical seetion of do. ; c, female flower ; d, vertical section of do.— The 
sections somewhat magnified. 

BESCEIPTION. — ^A tree fix)m twenty to twenty-five feet higli in its native climate, 
abounding in yellowish, juice. Branches whorled and numerous, with alternate leaves on 
short stalks, oblong-pointed, smooth, entire, dark green, and somewhat shining above and pale 
beneath; veins simple and parallel; leaves aromatic when bruised. Flowers in axillary racemes, 
on glabrous peduncles with a deciduous bract near the summit. Male flowers from three to five 
on a peduncle: calyx urceolate and petaloid, fleshy and somewhat tomentose outside, pale 
yellowish and three-cleft; the stamens united into a cylindrical column bearing 6-10 connate, 
linear-oblong, two-celled anthers, bursting longitudinally. The female flowers frequently soli- 
tary, with a short style borne on a broadly ovate gcrmen, and terminating in a two'lobed 
persistent stigma. Fruit pear-shaped, pendent, having a fleshy pericarp, opening by two nearly 
longitudinal valves, and abounding in astringent juice ; the aril (mace) fleshy, much laciniated 
almost enveloping the nut, of a brilliant scarlet colour when fresh, yellowish-brown and brittle 
when dry ; the nut oval, with a hard, rugged dark-brown, shining shell, marked by the mace, 
closely enveloping the seed and its inner coat dipping down into the substance of the albumen, 
giving it a marbled {ruminated) appearance. The seed when fresh is quite smooth, but shrivels 
in drying ; its substance or albumen is fleshy and whitish, but traversed by veins of a dark 
brown colour, abounding in oil. The large fleshy embryo with a hcmispheral radicle lies near 
its base. 

HrsTOBT, &c. — The Nutmeg has been cultivated in English gardens since 1795, but never, 
we believe, with the success which has been realized at Syon, the noble establishment of His 
Grace the Buke of Northumberland, whence our drawing was obtained. We learn from 3£r. 
Ivison, the gardener at Syon, that the tree which has produced the fruit from which our 
drawing was made, is one of half a dozen which were sent to Syon by Dr. "Wallich, from the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, about twelve yeans since ; they were then very small plants, not more 
than six inches high. The tree is now fifteen feet high, by six feet in diameter, and is regularly 
branched from the ground ; the habit being very graceM. Mr. Ivison remarks that it is perhaps 
the largest tree of the kind in Europe. 

Several other species of Myristica ftimish analogous products, though none of them are equal 
to M. moschata. The M. tomentosa of Northern India is said to frtmish what are called lonff or 
nude nutmegs, which, although possessing the same qualities as the genuine kind, are much in- 
ferior in flavour ; the frnit of M. officinalis is used as a tonic in Brazil ; the fruits of M. spuria 
and M. acuminata are used in the East Indies as substitutes for the true Nutmeg. The coarse 
unpleasant Nutmegs of Santa F^ are produced by M. Otoba. Some species have insipid nuts, as 
M. fatua.— A. H. 

Ctjltube. — ^We have much pleasure in inserting in this place the following account, by 

Mr. Ivison, of the treatment which has been adopted at Syon : — 

• 

" On the arrival of the yomig plants frt)m Calcutta, they were potted in Norwood loam and silver 
sand, and plunged in gentle bottom heat in a low wooden stove, in which situation they remained for 
nearly a twelvemonth before making any progress. In the following year they made a start, and, by 
the end of it, it wais found necessary to remove them to the tropical fruiting house, in order to give 
them space to develope their growth. 
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" As this house, which has a southern aspect, is of rather a peculiar structure, a few remarks upon 
it may not be out of place. It has a lofty cur^'ih'near metallic roof, a form which is particularly well 
adapted to catch the rays of the sun during every part of the day ; but in consequence of which it 
would in summer become intensely hot, were it not that a light canvass shading is used during bright 
sunshine, to modify the heat and prevent the young growth becoming scorched. The heating apparatus 
for the interior is fitted up on a modification of Penn's system of circulating the warm air ; one division 
being supplied with hot-water tanks under ground, for the purpose of warming the soil, in which some 
of the spice trees are turned out. The house is separated into three divisions, which arrangement is 
found particularly convenient in the winter. The Mangosteen, and other plants swelling fruit, can 
thus be kept by themselves comparatively hot and moist; in a second division, a warm and dry 
temperature is maintained ; and the third is kept cool and dry, for such plants as it is considered safe 
to subject to that treatment in order to throw them into rest, and to check their growth for the purpose 
of producing flower buds. 

'< The Nutmeg plants continued to grow vigorously, and were gradually shifted into larger pots and 
tubs as they were found to require it, care being'always taken to give good drainage and not to injure 
the young roots. As they increased in size, one half of the soil used was good turfy loam, which had 
been laid up for some time previous, with plenty of silver sand. The most suitable temperature was 
found to be a maximum of 90** Fahrenheit in summer, with abundance of water and syringing ; and a 
minimum of about 60" in winter, with comparative dryness; but, in the winter of 1845-6, the division 
in which they were grown was allowed to be rather more cool than usual, which had the ejffect of 
throwing three of the plants into flower in the following spring. As the Nutmeg is a dicBcious plant, 
is was fortunate that one of them produced male flowers, without which there would have been no 
possibility of fruiting the others. I believe that in Nutmeg plantations in the East Indies, it is 
customary to plant one male plant to seven females, and to leave the process of fertilization to the air 
and insects ; but in this country under glass no fruit is produced without artificial impregnation, the 
flowers requiring a very similar process to that adopted with cucumbers and melons that are wanted to 
produce perfect seed ; the only diflerence being that both kinds of flowers are produced on the same 
plant in the cucumber and its allies ; while the Myristica produces them on separate plants. About 
twelve months elapse from the time the fruit is set until it is ripe ; but, in the meantime, a second crop 
of fruit and a third of flowers, is produced : in fact, the plants flower regularly in the spring and 
autumn months. I need hardly remark that the Mace and Nutmegs gathered fresh from the trees are 
much higher flavoured than those imported to the shops, which may be accounted for by their not 
having to undergo the preparing process necessary for exportation. 

" When the Nutmegs from Syon were exhibited at the rooms of the Horticultural Society, it was 
remarked that it was perhaps the first time this spice tree had fruited in England. Before the fruit 
opens it looks not unlike a little pear, but, as maturity approaches, the outside coating is burst into two 
halves, displaying to view a reddish purple body something like a plum, and within this, which after a 
certain process becomes the Mace of the shops, the true Nutmeg is enclosed. The fruit is about as large 
as a good sized fig, and perhaps more pear-shaped or rather round. There is a larger variety of the 
Nutmeg at Syon, which has also borne fruit ; in this, tlie fruit is much more round in form than in the 
common variety, and hoA, before it opens, very much the appearance of a good-sized peach." 
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By ARTHUR HENFREY, Esq., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. George's Hospftal. 
THE CONTENTS OP THE ELEMENTARY STRUCTURES OF PLANTS. 

1 shall dismiss the subject of the minute anatomy of plants with the present chapter, in which 
the most important of the various matters contained in plants will be briefly described. More 
extended information will come into place better hereafter, when we examine the characters of the vital 
operations. 

The substance of every living plant is wholly pervaded (excepting, of course, the epidermis and bark 
structure) with Uquid, which, constantly rising up from the roots towards the upper ports, the leaves 
and flowers, where it is evaporated during the active vegetation of the plant, carries with it the various 
substances taken up in solution from the soil. But this liquid does not pass through open conduits, 
and is not conveyed up unaltered, but passes through the cellular tissues, which take fit)m it certain 
substances, and give out others ; so that this general sap probably differs in its actual composition in 
every difftTent pnrt of a plant, according to the operations going on in the tissues which it traverses. 
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The proper contents of plants do not form part of this fluid. They are contained in the cells, the 
little closed vesicles, and they are here frequently so completely retained, by some at present mysterious 
influence, that two of these little vesicles, whose membranes are freely penetrated by water, stand side 
by side, filled with most different matters, which never become intermixed. Each cell is, ss it were, a 
little laboratory, in which it extracts from the constantly passing current of sap those constituents it 
requires for its own products ; and when those products are completed, it either sends them on again 
in the fluid, or reserves them in store for a fatui-e need of some other part of the plant, or uses them to 
increase its own solidity, as in the formation of the thickening layers. It is probable, however, that 
the thickening layers in the older woody parts, are drawn from juices which have been elaborated in 
some other part of the structures. 

Young cells are found to contain at first only a colourless or yellowish viscid fluid, somewhat 
resembling white of egg in its character, being readily cocigulated ; this soon becomes granular, and 
after a time, as the cell grows, is found mostly as a layer spread over the inside of the cells. It is 
only so long as they retain this condition that they are capable of multiplying. If they are to be wood- 
cells, they soon lose this substance ; but if they are to be " working'' cells, as we may term them, as 
in the leaves, and young roots, they retain it. In these we soon find starch grains; at first, small and 
few, then gradually increasing in number. After these come, in the green parts, chlorophyll granules, 
little round grains, or globules, of a green colour, and of a fatty nature. Although these substances 
form the most important matters of the cell-contents that can be detected by the microscope ; yet, in 
the general liquid, are found dissolved sugar and gummy matters, which are equally essentially 
concerned in the nutrition of plants. 

The real history of these products is yet to be made out; but we do already possess many 
contributions to it, and an approximative view of the process of nutrition may be expressed as 
follows : — 

We know that plants require water, carbonic acid, and ammonia, for their growth, besides certain 
earthy and alkaline substances, which may be left out of view for the present. Water is composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen ; carbonic acid of carbon and oxygen ; ammonia of hydrogen and nitrogen. The 
viscid fiuid or mucus contained in all active cells, is composed of oxygen^ hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen, and is, therefore, readily produced frt)m the fluid containing all these elements absorbed by 
the roots. The membranes and woody thickening layers of the tissues, starch, sugar, and dextrine 
(the gummy matter), are composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, and are probably secreted or 
thrown off by the mucus, having passed through tibat stage iirst. While the plant is growing actively^ 
the mucus matter is continually receiving new supplies of carbonic acid and water, frt)m which the 
membranes, sugar, and dextrine, may be formed; while the ammonia, received in smaller quantity, 
permits the increase of mucus itself to furnish contents for new cells. But the supply being still 
greater than the demand for the products in the shape of cell membrane, or mucus, a large portion of 
the material for the first is stored up in the form of starch grains, and of the fiEttty matter, of which the 
chlorophyll globules chiefly consist ; while the nitrogenous matters are deposited in the shape of the 
green colouring matter of chlorophyll, which is composed of all four elements : these processes being 
accompanied by the separation of oxygen, and going on under the influence of the sun's rays. The 
mucus and the sugar and gum are carried freely onward in the flow of the general liquid upward. 
The starch and chlorophyll remain in a solid form in their cells until wanted) increasing in abundance 
according to the healthy vegetation of the plant In autumn the starch begins to disappear from the 
leaves, being dissolved into gum or sugar, and carried into the buds, the tubers if prei^nt, into the 
roots or bark ; in fisict, into any part which may be peculiarly the reservoir of nutaition for the new 
products in the following spring ; of course, also into the seeds, where it is again deposited either in 
the shape of starch, or of fixed oils (which are analogous in composition), or of soft cellular substance, 
nearly filling up the cells, and capable of being re-dissolved, like starch in the spring. The leaves lose 
their green colour at the same time ; but this is at present a mysterious point, for the chlorophyll is not 
absolutely and wholly removed, the fatty substance, of a yellowish or reddish colour, remaining after 
the loss of the green colour by the dead leaves. 

Thus carbonic acid and water, mixed with certain earthy salts, are absorbed by the roots, the 
mucus is continually increasing these in the rapidly multiplying cells of the delicate tissue of the 
extremities of the roots ; from these the sap pours onwards by endosmose throughout the whole struc- 
ture of the plant, until it reaches the evaporating surfaces of the leaves or green stem ; in its transit 
the wood-cells subtract fit)m it the ternary compounds of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, from which 
are produced the new layers of cellular membrane, increasing the thickness of their walls. The green 
layer beneath the bark, and the tissue of the leaves, elaborate the same substances into starch and 
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oily matters ; while a further portion of the absorbed substances is converted into new mucus to fill 
the newly produced cells of the growing buds, and into chlorophyll, which is a kind of M accumulated 
in the interior of the old cells. 

The starch and nitrogenous matters which are lost fix>m the green organs in the autumn are merely 
removed into another part, and converted into new products. The starch which has been accumulated 
in the seeds, tubers, buds, or other parts, is dissolved in the spring, and furnishes the material for 
fresh development; the young plant from the seed, the nascent shoot from the bud. All the new 
structures making their appearance under the genial influence of the awakening season, are derived 
from the provision of the preceding season, since they become considerably developed before the new 
roots have grown sufficiently to supply them adequately with newly elaborated nutriment. 

The green parts of vegetables give off oxygen continually under the influence of the sun^s rays, or 
even in difliised daylight. This is a fact which has been long decided ; but the explanation of it is by 
no means clear at present. The " becoming green'' is not the essential point, since it is proved by 
experiment that the green matter is exceedingly small in quantity ; moreover colourless or yellowish 
globules are produced in the dark, which are greened by the action of light. The received opinion is 
that the accumidated nutriment — ^the starch answering to the fat of animals — ^is formed independentiy 
of light ; but, in proportion to the degree of light obtained by the plant, this starch becomes more or less 
converted into feitty or oily matters, losing oxygen in the change ; and under direct sunlight this 
oxygen is given off so abundantiy as to oxidize the colourless chlorophyll which forms a layer over 
the changing starch globules. We cannot venture to give a decided opinion on the real nature of the 
changes ; but there is no doubt about the general result of the action of Ught. Growth can go on 
without it, and to a great extent, as we see in subterranean stems, in the leaf^stalks of Celery, blanched 
Endive, forced Khubarb, and the like, where abundance of nitrogenous matters are furnished by highly 
manuring the soil ; but in all these cases there is a deficiency of the active products of the tissues -, 
tho cells do not become woody, but remain soft and succulent ; the strong principles which give the 
peculiar character to particular plants are not developed ; the white Celery-stalks have Uttie of the 
acrid matter which is so abundant in the wild Celery, and the blanched Endive has but a slight trace 
of its naturally strong bitter principle ; and we find the influence of deficiency of light even in the 
development of the tropical fruits under the moderated action of the sun's light in our stoves. 

On the other hand, the aromatic herbs increase in abundance as wild weeds, as we approach 
warmer climates ; even with us the ^* wild thyme" and its allies are characteristic of dry, sunny banks, and 
the occasion of a hot and bright summer is always marked by a deeper colour of the foliage of our trees. 

The action of the sun is therefore, on the whole, that of fixing carbon, and also nitrogen in the 
tissues of plants, so that, as a practical conclusion, we shall always endeavour to obtain for our culti- 
vated vegetables increase of light when we wish them to develope their active properties, and to 
accumulate elaborttted food, either in the shape of woody tissue, of starch, or of the various oils, active 
or aromatic principles ; and moreover, when we wish them to produce seeds, since they can only effect 
this highest operation of development when they have had the opportunity of laying up a store of 
nutriment to supply the excessive requirements of this process. How great these requirements are is 
proved by all experience $ the flowers and seeds of annuals are only produced in the later seasons of 
the year ; biennials require the accumulation of two years ; perennials seldom flower for several years 
under ordinary circumstances, and then, when the product of seeds is very large, the operation is 
sometimes followed by the death of the exhausted plant, as in many Monocotyledons, such as the 
Talipot Palm; the American Aloe, &c. 

These summary views are sufficient to give some notion of the general operations of vegetable life ; 
when we enter into the minutisB of special processes, the particulars become much more complicated. 
We shall therefore treat of them separately hereafter ; and the continuation of our papers on Vegetable 
Physiology will now pass from the abstract character which they have hitherto necessarily assumed, 
into the more definite form of chapters upon the particular operations of vegetation performed by the 
differe^t organs, such as the roots, leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. 




Eraiim 

The Soyal Water Lily of South America^ and the Water ZHies of our oum Zand: their History and Cultivation, By 

Geoboe Lawson, F,B.S,, &c, Edinburgh: Hooo. London: Gboombriboe. 
We are glad to find that our corrospondent, Mr. Lawson, has, in the little volume before us, provided for the 
million, in the form of a very elegant and very cheap book, a trustworthy, readable statement of all that is known 
respecting the Floral Queen of the waters — ^the Victoria regia; and has also taken the opportunity to put in a plea 
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for the charming Lilies which adorn our own hikes and rivers, as the Boyal Water lily does the still waters of 
Ihe tropical parts of the new world. We find here detailed all that has been made known rQsi)ecting the Victoria ; 
and there is also a very passable, though much reduced coloured lithograph, representing its aspect in its native 
scenes. The account of the English Water Lilies is illustrated by a coloured portrait, in a similar style, of our 
own white Nymphsea. We recommend Mr. Lawson's hints for the more extended cultivation of ornamental 
aquatics, to the especial attention of our readers. Water and water plants, indeed, aJSbrd ample material for an 
improved arrangement of our plant structures, which, as Mr. Lawson remarks, have hitherto retained the stiffness 
and formality of former times, now almost banished from our out-door flower gardens. The discussion as to the 
proper name of tlie Victoria, referred to at p. 168, seems now to result in the confirmation of the name — ^Victoria 
regia. — M. 

Glenni/» Hand-book to the Fruit and Vegetaik Oardettj ^c. By Gsoaos GLEmrr, F.H.S., &c London: 

C. Cox. 
This volume treats, in a plain and homely way, of the cultivation of those crops which are usually met with in 
the kitchen and fruit gardens, and takes in some others of which the names axe more familiar than the culinary 
articles they represent. Good select lists of vegetables and fr^ts are given. The cultural directions are framed 
for the use of those who are their own gardeners, and are generally plain, and to be depended on. We must, 
however, find fisiult with the arrangement of the matter, which is miscellaneous and unmeaning. — M. 

The Beauties of Middlesex : being a particular Description of the principal Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the 

County of Middlesex. By William Keane. Chelsea : printed for the Author. 
This little book takes up the subject indicated in its title from a gardening point of view. It is an interesting 
work of reference, and a register of the present eharacter of the principal gardens in the metropolitan county, and 
is modelled after the plan of the Beauties of Surrey, published a year or two since by the same author. The 
volume is interspersed with many highly useful and instructive remarks of a critical bearing. We quite agree 
with a remark of our contemporary, the Cottage Gardener, that the two hundred or more residences here described, 
taken as an average of the counties of England, give a cheering view of the more than ten thousand '' stately 
homes of England " — each a centre of improvement andt refinement, and tending to elevate the scale of gardening, 
and increase the home attractions, even in the poorest of adjoining neighbourhoods. The book under notice is not 
so free from typographical eirors as we could wish. — M. 



THE RONDELETIA SPECIOSA MAJOR AS A "SPECIMEN" PLANT. 
By Mb. WM. RUMBY, Chatsworth. 

THAT this plant possesses capabilities of no ordinary character, as adapted for decorative purposes, 
will be questioned by few. Even in its natural state, in which no recognition of the hand of art 
is perceptible in regard to training, it possesses considerable attractions. In a collection of stove 
plants, its brilliant trusses of orange scarlet blossoms, are generally the first objects that engage 
attention. Li addition to the attractive features of this Rondeletia wben in IRoom, it possesses 
intrinsic merits, which contribute very much to increase the value of it as a "specimen'' plant; the 
great substance of the petals give it a decided superiority over those that are of a more " flimsy" 
character, rendering it capable of resisting for a longer period the tarnishing effects of the solar rays, 
and also of the humidity prevalent in plant stoves frx>m physical causes. The facility with which it 
may be induced to flower at any season of the year, through a suspension of the system of " stopping," 
which is one of the most essential points in its coltore, is a consideration of no trivial importance. 
Some persons might imagine that, horn its straggling habit of growth, it would be difficult to form 
this plant into a compact bushy specimen, but this may easily be effected by the aid of art. Indeed it 
is on such objects as the subject of these remarks, that a practical demonstration of what art can 
accomplish in modifying natural tendencies, when found incompatible with the highest degree of floral 
development, is mo^ strikingly disphiyed. 

In order to obtain the highest possible cultural results in plants, natives of warm climes, which are 
cultivated for floral display, there are certain principles which it is indispensable should be recognized, 
that^ upon them may be based such a system* of cultivation as is consonant with sound deductions 
therefrx>nL It is an axiom in horticulture, that the causes combining in producing the highest degree 
of accumulative vigour in plants are of a contrary character to those which induce the highest state of 
fertility ; hence the paramount importance of a modification of the former causes, to the production of 
the latter. It is a well ascertained fact, conroborated by evidence furnished from daily experience, 
that plants possessing a tendency to bloom in a comparatively yoimg state, before they have attained a 
large amount of growth, are impeded in their progressive vigour in proportion to the amount of bloom 
developed, from the appropriation by the flowers of the organizable matter which would otherwise have 
been made availablo in the formation of young shoots. Hence the expediency of securing, in the 
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primary stages of growth, and previously to the period when ihe floral hues arc unfolded, such an 
extent of growth as is adequate to the result required, hy a judicious application of the great agents 
essential to the production of luxuriant vegetation. To accomplish this in an effectual manner, it is 
requisite to possess an intimate acquaintance with the climatic conditions of the native hahitats of 
plants ; which, in the case of the Kondeletia spcciosa, of which major is a variety, is Cuba, situated in 
20" to 23*' North latitude, having an average temperature of about 76° Fahrenheit. In so warm a 
clime, the period of growth is characterized by a large amount of heat and moisture, the amount of 
rain which falls being comparatively very great to that which occurs in Britain, producing a great 
amount of evaporation, which, combined with the amount of evaporation from its contiguity with the 
ocean, ^imishes a ver^* humid atmosphere in which vegetation flourishes with a degree of vigour of 
which we can have but a faint conception in temperate climes. Glancing at the period of rest in 
tropical countries wc find it characterized by much drought and heat, which in Ihe all-wise economy of 
nature has the effect of producing the like results on tropical vegetation, which a material lowering of 
temperature under a very small amount of solar heat has in temperate climes. Now, in an exaet ratio 
as an approximation is made to the natural conditions under which the greatest amount of vigour is 
attained, and a modification of them essential to the production of a thorough elaboration of the 
vegetable juices which have been adverted to, will be our amount of success ; apportioning the amount 
of heat in the latter instance to the amount of light 

From these premises I will proceed to describe briefly a system of treatment based on the principle 
involved therein- Some time in the spring, when the young plants are struck and ready to pot 
from the cutting pot, put them into tliree-inch pots in a mixture of two-thirds peat and one-third turfy 
loam, with some silver sand ; they should then be placed in a span-roofed pit^ and stopped at the third 
joint from the base of the shoots, and plunged in a warm medium over a hot-water tank, that root 
action may be excited, and an imitation of the terrestrial temperature in the tropics, which exceeds veiy 
much that of the atmosphere — ^may bo produced. -The temperature of the plunging hiedium may be 
80** Fahr., and the atmosphericcd from 70° to 86°, varying the amount according to the degree of solar 
heat, vrith a nocturnal temperature of 60° to 65°. As the incipient buds break, and the young shoots 
become developed, a portion of air should be admitted to induce them to assume a robust habit of 
growth. Syringings should be given them morning and evening, and the pit closed early in the afternoon 
to keep up a warm humid atmospheric medium around the plants. After the pots are filled with roots, 
and before becoming cramped, they may be potted into five-inch pots in the following materials 
intimately blended : — One-third turfy loam from an old pasture, the turf in a partial state of decomposi- 
tion, one-third fibrous peat, and one-third good rotten dung, vrith a portion of charcoal in small pieces, 
and silver sand. They should then be replaced in the pit and partially plunged. Whent he shoots 
have attained four inches in length, they may have the points pinched out, and this system of stopping 
should be repeated till the plants are of the required size — that is, say five or six times, never allowing 
the shoots to grow above four inches betwixt the periods at which such operation is performed. If 
the plants are required to bloom in the spring, stopping may be discontinued at the termination of the 
second autumn. 

As the plants increase in size, after the second potting, they should be repotted when they require 
it, using the materials in a coarser state than previously, to secure the requisite degree of porosity in 
the soU, and to make it permeable to air and water, which is of the utmost importance. They most be 
kept growing under precisely the same conditions as heretofore, excepting that more air be given as 
the plants increase in size ; and weak liquid manure, in a highly clarified condition, may be supplied 
once a fortnight to the plants ; which will accelerate their growth very much. As autumn approaches, 
the plants may be removed to where there is a drier atmosphere, — a span-roofed stove for instance, — 
less humidity kept up, and the supply of water reduced, with a gradual reduction of temperature, till 
it recedes to from 60^ to 70° by day ; and 55° to 60° night This will be found sufficiently high during 
the season of comparative repose, till the vivifying infiuences of the great source of light, heat, and 
vitality, arouse the vital functions to renewed activify ; when the treatment before described may be 
again resorted to, potting the plants as they require it. When the plants have undergone their last 
stopping, a reversal of these conditions is necessary : the plants may be allowed to become cramped at 
the roots, the humidity both of the soil and atmosphere should be reduced, and waterings of liquid 
manure discontinued, till all the fiower buds are distinctly visible ; when they may be renewed in a 
copious manner. A splendid display of bloom will be the ultimate result of this system of manage- 
ment 
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Large Rose Trees. — I have often heard amateurs, when admiring some of the large specunens in the 
nurseries here, express astonishment at their prodigious size, which they attribute to their great age, and good 
soil. But it must be told, that the system of pruning has as much to do in this matter as the age of the trees, or 
the soil in which they grow. The oldest of the large trees hero cannot number more than twelve years, though 
there are others much older not half the size. Often have I seen Rose trees fiill of shoots, nearly all proceeding 
from the base of the head, owing principally to close pruning. When the knife is applied, whether in autumn or 
in spring, the greater part must be removed, for there is not room enough for the whole to be developed. Now, it 
is not the production of a number of branches I consider injurious : if the tree is in a healthy and vigorous 
condition this is natural and advantageous. But why should they not be obtained in such positions that they 
may be of permanent benefit to the plant — be made to extend its size, and render less thinning necessary ? This 
may be done. Two years ago, after having pruned a number of large specimens in which I had observed this 
error, I watched for the bursting of the buds, ^th the view of practising disbudding. When they had shot forth 
about half an inch, I took a»knife with a sharp point and commenced my search at the heart of the tree. From 
here I rubbed off, close to the bark, a great number of buds, leaving only such as, from their position, promised 
to increase the size or improve the contour of the head. If a bud was pushing where there was a gap, such was 
left ; the others were thinned, leaving those which took a lateral and outward course of growtL Proceeding 
upwards, I cleared the centre of the tree pretty freely, leaving only just so many buds as seemed necessary to 
preserve it from becoming straggling. Towards the top and circumference, also, the buds, where crowded or 
likely to cross each other, were removed. A month after the first looking over, fresh buds had broken, and thus 
wa£ opened a prospect of more gaps being filled, the outlines of the heads being still improved, and their size 
extended. They were looked over again and again, and the same plan followed out The growth was in 
consequence more vigorous than that of the previous year, and the fiowers fine. On the fall of the leaf in 
autumn, the succeeding course of action was apparent The trees were pruned as usual, and there was 
little mind exercised in the operation — little thinning required — no necessity to look at the tree for some 
minutes before one could determine where to begin ; which, in my early attempts, I must confess, I have often 
done, owing to the interminable interlacings of the shoots. The second and third year the same plan was followed, 
and the trees are now of handsome form, largo and healthy, producing an abimdance of good flowers. It should 
be stated that the first year they were taken in hand, they were watered once a-wcek for two months with liquid 
manure. The sole reason for this was that the soil in which they grew had become impoverished. We apply the 
plan of disbudding to pillar and weeping roses, as to others, by rubbing out any buds that may appear disadvan- 
tageously situated. In the youngest stage of the tree, the buds left to produce flowers and flowering shoots for 
the subsequent year, should stand about six inches apart on the main branches : intermediate buds should be 
rubbed out. The laterals produced in after stages may also be disbudded ; but masses of flower being the object 
sought here, the practice should not be too freely resorted to. A few words on summer pruning or thinning seem 
called for. If disbudding can be carried out there is no need of summer thinning ; but, if it cannot be, then the 
latter practice maybe followed to advantage. So soon as the plants have done flowering look them carefully over, 
thin out the weak unhealthy shoots, and even some of the stout and healthy ones, where they approach each other 
too nearly : each shoot should stand free and exposed on every side. It is surprising to see how stout and firm 
the shoots become, and how the leaves increase in size after summer thinning. The summer kinds submitted to 
this treatment usually continue their growth by the elongation of the main shoots, the buds on the axils of the 
leaves remaining dormant ; but, with the autumnals, the buds push forth the entire length of the shoots, and the 
second flowering is complete. The trees are improved in both cases, for the shoots grown at this period will 
produce the finest flowers in the subsequent season. — PauTs Hose Garden. 

The genus Chrysothemis. — M. Decaine, who has made the Gesneraceous plants his particular study, separates 
from the genus Besleria, some species which had become associated with them. He defines the genus as having 
a campanulate calyx with five teeth, to the sinuses of which correspond as many more or less prominent wings, a 
corolla nearly regular with two projecting folds on its lower lip, included stamens, two-lobed stigmas, and 
a notched fleshy glandular disk. It includes throe species, of which the author has given the following account : — 
" Chrysothemis aurantiaea is a herbaceous plant, received from the Antilles. It grows with a stout fleshy 
glabrous stem about two feet high, having some resemblance to the stems of some Labiates or Scrophula- 
rinese ; it is green, and clothed with fine whitish down. The leaves are opposite, large, oval elliptical, acuminate, 
crenulate, bullated, clothed on both sides with very short bright hairs, especially on the upper side, of a glaucous 
green below ; they are attached by a robust fleshy and canaliculate petiole. The pedimcles which issue at the 
axils of the leaves are cylindrical, and terminated by a cyme of three flowers, having the pedicels purplish, and 
accompanied by lanceolate bracts. The caljrx is campanulate, of five unequally toothed segments, and of a 
cinnabar colour, pubescent, and presenting in their length five prominent angles. The corolla is slightiy bilabiate, 
velvety at the outside, glabrous at the inside, having a tube which extends beyond that of the calyx, and a limb 
with five rounded lobes of a bright yellow colour, having several dotted lines of carmine on the face. The stamens 
and style are enclosed. The ovary slightly angular and velvety, has, at the base, a broad fleshy gland furnished 
with three small lobes. Chrysothemis aurantiaea thrives in a mixture of peat and loam. It should be grown in 
the shade, and a humid atmosphere. It fiowers without intermission from August till the end of October, after 
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which it should he allowed to rest, and does not require any pamcalar care ; hat in ahstaining from supplying it 
with water, the soil should not he allowed to get too dry. Of the two other spedcs of the same genus, one C.Yenosa, 
Lne, (Besleria meliMafoUd) has the calyx greenish, and somewhat similar to that of Sinningia ; the other, C 
pulcheUa Lne. {Bederiapulchdld)^ on the contrary, has the calyx of a carmine red, and almost entire. The colour 
of this part of the flower will therefore he sufficient to characterize and identify, without difficulty, the thiee 
species which at present constitute the genus Chrysothemis. — Bevue Hortkole. 



NEW CONTINENTAL FRUITS. 

CtTRRANTB. 

Chmduin or Gtmdouin. — ^This Currant is of vigorous habit ; the leaves resemble those of the Tine, tiicir 
medium breadth is about three inches, and they are five-lobed ; the hunches measure four inches in length, and 
bear, on an average, twenty-five berries, each a quarter of an inch in diameter, and of a vernulion-red colour. 
This variety is produced from seed with the same qualities, as we have proved for ourselves. 

White Pearl o/Dieliffhem. — ^This excellent white variety was raised from seed. The bunches are four inches 
long, and bear generally from twenty-six to thirty berries. The berry is spherical, a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. The seeds perceptible through the cpicarp, the eye somewhat dark, and the whole berry like a beauti- 
ful pearl. It is the best white variety in cultivation, and was raised by M. Rend Wilquet, gardener, at Jettev 
near Brussels. — £a Belgique Hortieole. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

NaimetU. — The fruit of this is perfectly round, and does not attain a great size, measuring only about three- 
quarters of on inch long, and a little mon; in diameter. In form it is ovoid, nearly spherical, and regular ; the 
calyx has from fifteen to twenty lanceolate sepals ; the peduncle is thick and hairy. The colour of the berry is 
purple tinged with a vinous violet ; the seeds prominent and red. The odour is vinous and very good ; the flesh 
juicy and rose-coloured ; the taste is sweet, very vinous, and having a grateful aroma. We name it Fraiae 
Naimettey from the locality whence it was obtained. It was raised by M. Lorio, Rue Kaimette, li^ge, in 1850. 

Lorio. — This variety is named after the raiser, M. Lorio, of Li^. It is of the large class of Strawberries, 
the medium size of the fruit being fully an inch and a half in diameter, and about an inch between the apex and 
the stalk. In general form it is rhomboid, which is rather rare in this fruit, and appears as if two berries were 
growing together ; those of less size are almost squaro. The calyx has from fifteen to twenty-five adpresscd sepals. 
The fruit is purple ; the seeds prominent and red ; the flesh rose-coloured, with a zone of red towards the epicaip, 
firm and juicy, having a small cavity in the centro. The flavour is fresh, sweet, aromatic, slightly musky. The 
habit is robust ; the leaves large, hairy, and much dentated. — La Belgique Horficole. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Prune de Gathoye. — ^This Gooseberry was raised from seed by M. Gathoye, horticulturist at Li6ge, a very suc- 
cessful raiser of fruits. A red-fruited English variety was sown in dry stony soil, near the banks of the Meuse, 
and having a south aspect The berry measures about an inch and a half in length, and an inch and a quarter in 
diameter. It is ovate-elongate, the peduncle thick and short ; from eight to ten large and prominent veins appear 
on the exterior surface, which is studded with numerous short black hairs. The epicaip is of a sanguineous red 
passing to violet, and having a shade of pole rose. The flesh is green at the exterior, the taste is sweet, the juice 
abundant, and the aroma delicate. The fruit ripens in July. 

Reine Claude de Gathoye, — ^The fruit is of an elliptical globular form, slightly depressed at the eye and stalk. 
The transverse diameter measures about an inch and a quarter. The colour is a clear golden yeUow ; the nerves 
are pale, and there are a few red spots at the summit It has few hairs, and the peduncle is about an inch and a 
half long. The flesh is all yellow, slightly green at the exterior ; the taste delicious ; the aroma grateful. This 
is certainly one of the best Gooseberries that can be grown. The whole plant has a yellowi^ aspect Raised by 
M. Gathoye from seed, and is yet very little known. — La Belgique Hortieole. 




Grosse superfine de la Saussaye. — This variety, which was raised by M. Croux, nurseryman at La Sauasaye, in 
Villejuif, near Paris, is a most excellent fruit, attaining perfect maturity in the climate of Paris. The fruit, in 
an early stage, is pyriform, and measim)s about three inches and a half long and two inches and a half broad. It 
has numerous prominent ridges extending from the apex to the stalk, and sometimes becoming ramified. ' When 
maturo, it becomes much broader towards the peduncle, and then takes an oblong form ; the ridges also are less 
prominent or entiroly disappear. The skin is violet, marbled with pale green, and marked with numerous small, 
oblong, groenish-yellow spots, and having a slight bloom. The flesh is soft, juicy, and agreeably flavoured — 
yellowish green, with reddish seeds. This flg differs essentially from the Violette Poire de Bordeaux, and Violette 
longue, or Grosse Figue aulique, by its flesh being greenish, — a character which brings it near the Cuou de Mnelo 
of the southern provinces (cul-de-mulet) ; but the latter is of a lively reddish brown. The present variety then, 
is quite new, and much superior to those usually grown round Paris. — Bevue Hortieole. 
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Nat. Order.—lBiDXCRM, 




Oenkuc Chauactciu— CrocoB, Toumefort.—Periffone corol- 
line, superior, ftumcl-shajged, the tube elongated, the limb Bix> 
ported, the interior lobes (petals) smaller, erecto-patent. 
Stamens three, inserted in the throat of the perigone, erect, in- 
dudod ; >S/am«nto thread-like ; antheri arrow-shaped, affixed by 
the base. Ocary inferior, obtusely three-sided, three-celled ; 
ovule* numerous, in two rows in the inner angle of each cell, 
ascending, anatropous; style thread-like, elongated; stigmas 
three, dilated, wedge-shaped, fleshy, hooded, and finely toothed 
at the apex. Capsule membranous, three-dded, three-celled, 
locullcidally three-valved. Seeds numerous, sub-globose, the 
testa leathery, slightly fleshy, finely wrinkled at the hilum, the 
slender raphe excurrcnt at the apical ehalaza. Embryo axile, 
much shorter than the homy albumen, the radicle extremity turn- 
od towards the hilum below. — Stemless herbs, native of Europe, 
Central Asia, and the Mediterranean region ; leaves narrowly 
linear ; flowers radical, large and showy ; ovaries in some de- 
gree subterranean ; certain species cultivated for the peculiar 
qualities of the stij^nas (safllron).— (jE^nd/«eA«r, Qen, Plantarum^ 
1248.) 

Division i.—JnvoJtMsrafi.— Crocuses having an involucre below 
the flower. Sect. 5. Betieulati: bulb-coats reticulated. 

Crocus CABTWBioHTiAinrs, Herbert. — Cartwright's Crocus 
(Fig. 2).— Coats of the corm all softly membranous, reticulated 
with fine fibres above on the outside, (obsolete coats at length with 
parallel fibres below), the sheathing coats about five in number, 
two afilxed near the base, the jsone of the roots situated between 
them, a third sometimes higher, interior, affixed to the middle 
of the conn, the two nearrat to the foliaoeous coats often 
spirally connate at the base ; the foliaceous coats all elongated, 
broadly and flatly apiculate, the exterior affixed a quarter of an 
inch below the apex, the third and fourth connate (always I) at 
the sheaths, the fifth semicircular at the base ; leaves 6-8 or 
fewer, narrow, with the reflexed margin and the dorsal rib, 
densely eiliate, veins very slightly grooved, developed before the 
flowers, subsequently spread out and prostrate ; involucre two- 
flowered (flowers sometimes simidtaneous), little shorter than 
the transparent spathe ; bract acute, rolled round the tube, not 
tubular, equalling the spathe, growing white on the germen ; 
tube cxserted one aaid a half inch ; limb white or purpurascent, 
veins deep or pale purple at the base of the petals, the throat 



purpurascent outside and white within ; beard white, petaloid, 
bases of sepals smooth; flhiments white, smooth, inserted a 
quarter of an inch below the throat, anthers golden-yellow, 
more than three-quarters of an inch long; style truncate, 
scented, deep scarlet, the lobes divided to the throat of the 
tube, thickened above, stigmas shortly incised; seeds bro^-nish. 
purple, large in this genus, angularly roundish.— JJ«r5er< in 
Journal of the Horticultural Society, U., 264. 

Division hi.— JVttd{/fon.— Crocuses having no involucre. Scot. 2. 
ParallelO'Jtbron: bulb-ooats with parallel flbres. 

Cbocus puLCHBU-irs, Herbert, — Pretty Crocus (Pig. 1). — 
Principal coat of the corm membranous, with a ring at the 
circumcissile base dilated with flbres; spathe concealed; bract 
broad, strap-shaped, scarcely equalling the spathe; tube 
slender, exscrted two and a half inches ; limb one inch or more 
in length, pale .cccrulescent, veins ;: deeper ; throat slightly 
bearded, orange-coloured; fllaments safflron-yellow, minutely 
hispid ; stigmas multifid, pale safton-coloured, flnally surpass- 
ing the white anthers ; leaves broad, green, smooth, with a 
white streak ; seeds small, roundish.— iZer&. I, e. 

Cnocrs BonTAxrs, Gay.—Bory'B Crocus (Fig. 8).— Sheath- 
ing coats two, persistent, aflixed near the base, smooth, soft, at 
length parallelly lacerated below; outer foliaoeous smooth, af- 
fixed about or below the middle ; spathe acute, about equalling 
the bract, germen pale, partly or commonly quite exscrted 
with the scape ; tube white, more than two inches long, f^ee ; 
limb one or more than two inches long, white or rather cream- 
coloured, the lobes often with three purple streaks on the out- 
side at the base, rarely throughout the whole length ; throat 
orange within, pubescent at the base of the petals ; filaments 
inserted at the mouth of the tube, yellow, pubescent, a quarter 
of an inch long, anthers about three-eighths of an inch, white ; 
not equalling, or rarely, the slenderly and deeply multifid, 
straight, more or less deep orangcscarlet stigmas ; leaves 4-a, 
narrow, smooth, a little preceding the rather late autumnal Uos- 
soms; flowers 1-5, three nearly simultaneous; capsules small ; 
seeds small, pyriform, chestnut-brown. — Herb. I. e, 

8th.— C. Boryanus, (?ay; Cionicus, Herbert; C. 
Ihppeiner ; C. caspius, Fischer in Herb.— A. H. 




BESCRIPTION.— Very ornamental dwarf herbs having solid bulbs or conns, grassy foliage, 
and showy flowers. C. Cartwrightianus (fig. 2) is a rather small dwarf species, growing 
about three inches high, and varying much in the colour of its flowers, which are usually 
white, more or less stained inside witii purple lines, sometimes pure white, often of a pale, and 
sometimes a pretty rich purple ; the throat is never yellow. It is a free flowering variety, the 
blossoms being fragrant, and expanding readily at the dull cheerless season in which they are 
produced, which is usually October and November ; though sometimes, according to Dr. Herbert, 
extending to January. C. pulchellus (fig. 1) is a larger and more showy kind, growing four or 
five inches high, the flowers appearing quite before the leaves ; the colour is a pale bluish 
pearl-colour with darker veins, the throat orange yellow, and the anthers white. It appears to 
be a very free grower, producing its flowers early in October. C. Boryanus (fig. 3) grows from 
three to four inches high, and has moderate sized flowers of a creamy white, the throat orange 
yellow, and the anthers white, the deep orange-scarlet stigmas being rendered very conspicuous 
by the pale ground-colour of the flowers ; in some of the varieties, the baae of the segments of 
the limb is marked externally with dull purple lines. It is a late autumnal species, flowering 
towards the end of October and in November. 

HisTOEY, &c.— These beautiful autumnal crocuses, along with several other equally orna- 
mental species, have been within the last few years collected together, and brought into notice 
by the lamented Dr. Herbert, who cultivated a most interesting collection of them in his 
garden at Spoffbrth, and made them a peculiar study, the result of which appears in a valuable 
paper on the species of Crocus published in the Journal of the HorticuUurd Society in 1847 





CONSOLIDATED, VERSUS POROUS SOIL. 

They are as yet rare, though, as they have proved cultivable, we may hope to see them become 
more common in the course of a few years, the more especially as some of them produce seed 
freely. Our present subjects are natives of Asia Minor or of neighbouring countries ; and we 
believe were all introduced shortly before his death by Dr. Herbert. C. Cartwrightianus is 
found in the Greek islands Teno and Scyro. C. pulchellus comes from Belgrade, as well as the 
east side of the Bosphorus, and Mount Athos. C. Bor}^anus is found in Asia Minor, the Morea, 
and the Greek Islands. 

Culture. — ^These Crocuses grow freely in a rather dry deep loamy soil, and may be regarded 
as hardy in our climate, if they are preserved from the injurious influences of over-wetness in 
the soil ; though, as their vegetative development takes place during our most inclement 
weather, it may be proper to give them a sheltered situation, such as the foot of a wall or 
building. Until they become much more abimdant, however, they can hardly have much influ- 
ence on out-door gardening; but they are invaluable as pot plants for the decoration of 
greenhouses and sitting rooms during the later autumnal months, when few flowers remain. In 
pot-culture they should have go()d sized well drained pots of sandy loam and leaf-mould, and 
should be grown in a cold frame, whence they may be removed while in blossom to the 
situations they are required to decorate, and afrer flowering should be returned to the frame and 
slightly protected during severe weather. They are increased by the oflisets from the old conns; 
and abo in some cases by seeds, which may ftimish the means of increasing the variety of these 
autumnal ornaments. — ^M. 




CONSOLIDATED, VERSUS POROUS SOIL. 

N a notice of Mr. Rivera's nursery, at Sawbridgeworth, by Mr. Downing of New York, rcjcently 

published in tho Horticulturist, a transatlantic publication, we find the subjoined passage : — '* A 
singular mode of growing Strawberries in pots, for forcing, is practised here with great success, and is 
the same as that pursued by one of the most celebrated English market gardeners. It consiBts in 
growing the plants ia pots filled with good soil — say three-fourths loam and one-fourth rotten dimg — 
pounded down in the pot quite hard with a mallet. [The pots are placed alongside the beds, and the 
runners fixed on the soil in them : when rooted they are treated in the usual way]. The increased 
size, vigour, and productiveness of the plants and friiit grown iu these closely crammed pots, are, we 
are assured, undeniable. This method is opposed to aU ordinary theory and practice, which depend 
upon making and keeping the soil loose and mellow.'' 

In a subsequent page of the same work is an article commenting on the above statement, by Mr. 
Meehan, an English gardener, formerly employed at Kew, now of Philadelphia, of which we give the 
substance, as follows, as a text fbr the comments of some of our correspondents : — 

« <FactSt in themselves seemingly trifling, are often of the greatest importance to the physiologist 
and natural philosopher.' I have found that this is true, and so, doubtless, have many of your readers. 
The firmly pressed soil in the Strawberry pots, may lead to results as great, in the practice of horticul- 
ture, as the falling of an apple to the science of osti'onomy. 

" My first observations on this subject are connected with i}ie unfortunate potato. It was not long 
after my good father had permanentiy taken me with him, to teach me the beautiM intricacies of the 
various branches of his profession, that we were walking together through the farm, where the men 
were digging potatoes ; in the field were growing various kitchen crops almost in daily requisition, 
and this, with other reasons for crossing it, combined to make the headland quite a road-way, — so 
much so, that perhaps, for a width of four or six feet, the potatoes were trodden under foot, and the 
ground about them rendered very hard. I pointed out to my father that the potatoes dug from this part 
were fully one-third larger than the others, and inquired the reason. He gave, as his opinion, that 
the action of the plough drawing the manure towards the headland, and rendering the soil deeper 
there, the production of superior potatoes was the consequence. This partly satisfied me ; but I never 
could entirely disconnect the idea of the big lumps of hard solid earth from the large potatoes. 

" The year following, another circumstance recalled this observation. In drilling onion seed some 
was spilled on the alleys between the beds, where the ground was, of course, much trodden ; but the 
accidentally spilled seed produced onions twelve or fourteen inches in circumference, which, iu that 
latitude (Isle of Wight), was above the average. Some time after that, I observed a similar circum- 
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stance attending a crop of carrots. To get some explanation of these efPects, I studied Lee and 
Lindley, Main, Bennie, and whatever other writers on vegetable physiology I could lay my hands on ; 
but the conclusions my fiacts seemed to lead me to were so opposite to every principle seemingly laid 
down by these writers, that I doubted the accuracy of my judgment, and suffered the subject to sleep 
in my breast for some time. 

" Shortly after I became attached to the Royal Garden at Kew, the question of the * one-shift ' 
against the old or * progressive * system of potting plants, was started by Mr. A^Tes of Brooklands. While 
the discussions on these subjects were pending, an intelligent corresponding Mend, giving an account 
of a visit to one of the ablest advocates of the one-shift system, highly eulogised the appearance of the 
heaths, but suggested that the success in many instances met with, was owing to the greater care taken 
to render the mechanical condition of the soil more perfect than the followers of the progressive plan 
usually took. The soil, he stated, was, by this grower, rammed into the pots most intensely, and he 
was satisfied this was an essential point in the culture of the heath. While at Kew, the practice of our 
working foreman, in pounding and hammering the soil vehemently around the plants he repotted — so 
different from the practice we had observed elsewhere — afforded us all amusement ; yet, that over, 
I am sure all will agree with me, that the majority of the plants in Kew gardens, though necessarily 
wanting room, make as thrifty and handsome shoots as similar plants in any collection. 

" I will detail one more feet. While foreman to Mr. Buist, at Rosedale, near Philadelphia, I had 
occasion to pot between two and three hundred dwarf roses, in mid-winter. The only soil we could 
use was frozen through ; it was thawed by the fire, and, of course, became perfect mud. )liis was 
mixed with one-half rotten dung, and the pots quite filled without being subjected to pressure. After- 
wards these were placed in a cool pit They received no water for six weeks. The soil was then 
rammed down as tightly as it could be made, and afterwards well watered. No Roses ever made a 
more handsome growth than these did in this firmly pressed and pounded soil. 

" My practice has been much modified by these and similar observations, though I have no satisfac- 
tory explanation of the reason why ; but theory must sometimes hang on the skirts of practice. 

'^ I may remark, ere I conclude, that agriculturists are, for once, ahead of us. They know the 
preference to be given to firm soil over that which is loose and porous, as appears from Stephens's Book 
of the Farm (Amer. ed.) : — ' The reason why I have so frequently recommended the subsidence of the 
land before sowing the seed is, that wheat thrives much better in soil having a little fiimness about it, 
than when in the loose state in which the plough leaves it,' " 
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Pachiba macroca&pa. Hooker. Large-fruited Pachira {Bot. Mag., t 4549).— Nat ord., Sterculiaccaj § 
BombacesB. — 8301., Carolinea macrocarpa, Chamisto and SchleektendaJU ; also P. longifolia, and long-flowered P. 
Hooker^ L e.y both apparently by error. — A tall and rapid-growing stove-tree, of majestio appearance, furnished 
with large evergreen glabrous digitate leaves, which have oblong-obovate entire leaflets ; and bearing very large 
magnificent flowers, having linear strap-shaped petals, six inches long, reflexed in the upper half, white and 
smooth within, greenish-brown, and slightly velvety on the outer suiface ; the staminal tube is rather short, 
divided into innumerable parcels, each separating into eight or ten filaments, which arc yellow below, deep red 
above, and nearly as long as the petals : this mass of coloured spreading filaments is very showy. From Mexico. 
Introduced from the garden of M. Makoy of Liege, before 1850. Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

HvMBNOCALLis BoBSKiANA, De VHeae. Vanilla-scented Hymenocallis {Paxt, Fl Gard, i., 154).— Nat ord., 
Amaiyllidacea) \ Narcissece. — A handsome stove bulb, with dull green leaves, upwards of two feet long, and a 
compressed scape as long as the leaves, bearing an umbel of about seven large flowers, which are white, with a very 
thin transparent entire coronet, and smell of vanilla. From La Guayra. Introduced to the Botanic Garden at 
Leyden in 1846. Flowers ? 

Ilex microcakpa, Lmdley, Small-fruited Holly {Paxt, FL Gard., L 43). — Nat Ord., AquifoliacesB.- 
A hardy evergreen shrub, with entire oval-acute leaves, perfectly smooth, and bearing stalked umbels of very 
small berries. From the north of China. Introduced by Mr. Fortune in 1849. Messrs. Standish and Noble, of 
Bagshot 

QiTBRCUS INVBESA, LitidUy, Obovate-fruited Oak {Paid, Fl, Gard,, i. p. 58).— Nat Ord., Corylacero.— An 
evergreen tree, apparently with the habit of the common evergreen Oak. The branches are tomentose; the leaves 
stalked, obovate, obtuse, cuspidate, leathery in texture, deep green and shining on the upx)er siurface, covered beneath 
with short gkucous down ; the acorns grow in crowded spikes, and are obovate, seated in shallow tomentose cups ; 
the male flowers form long downy tails from the ends of the branches ; the females are sessile, arranged with 
tolerable regularity in threes. From the north of Chioa. Introduced by Mr. Fortune in 1850. Messrs. Standish 
and Noble, of Bagshot. 






\ 
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CUPBB88U8 PUNBBRI8, Endlieher. Funebral, or Weeping Cypresa (Paxt. FL Oard.^ L 47).— Nat Ord., Pinace® 
§ Cupreflsese. — Syn., C. pendula, StawUon, — A large eyergreen coniferouB tree, perfectly hardy, and extremely 

elegant in its growth. Mr. Fortune describes 
it^aa haying a perfectly straight stem, sixty feet 
in height, with branches growing at first hori- 
zontally, then taking a graceful curye upwards, 
the points drooping like a weeping - willow : 
these weeping branches are long and slender, 
giying to the entire tree an -extremely graceful 
weeping form. The branchlets are two-edged, 
much branched, fern-like in appearance, coyered 
with bright green adpressed leayes, closely im- 
bricated in four rows. This tree will be parti- 
cularly yaluable " for park scenery, lawns, the 
entrance to suburban yiUas ; and an appropriate 
ornament to the resting-phioes of the dead." 
From Chinese Tartary. Introduced in 1849 
by Mr. Fortune. Messrs. Standish and Noble, 
of Bagshot 

JuNiPERus SPHJBRICA, LtndUy. Globe-fruited 
Juniper {Paxt. Fl. Oard., i. p. 68).— Nat. Ord., 
Pinaccoe § Cuprcssese. — ^An eyergreen tree, said 
to grow from thirty to fifty feet in height The 
branches are clothed with scale -like obtuse 
leayes, arranged in four rows, and haying a 
cireular pit at the back ; the young branches 
are usually yery slender, and four-cornered from 
the regular disposition of the leayes. The fruit 
is quite spherical, glaucous, shortly pedunculate, 
and about half as large as the ball of a pocket 
pistol. From the north of China. Introduced 
by Mr. Fortune in 1850. Messrs. Standish and 
Noble, of Bagshot. 

Abies jszobnsib, Siebold, Jezo Spruce Fir 
{Paxt. Fl. Oard.f i. 42).— Nat Ord., Pinaceae § 
Abietese. — A large eyergreen, probably hardy 
tree, haying the young branches coyered with 
rusty down, the older ones smooth. The leayes 
grow in two rows, and are brilliant gr^ien, 
about an inch and a quarter long, and a line 
and a half wide, terminated, when mature, by 
a spine. The cones are i>endulous, narrow ta- 
pering, about six inches long, the scales loose, 
broad, rounded, and conyex, haying at their Base, 
a short roundish slightly serrated bract From 
Japan. Introduced in 1849. Messrs. Standish 
and Noble, of Bag^ot 

Rhipsalis PACHTPTBaA, Pfeifer. Thick- 
winged Rhipsalis '{Paxt. FL Gard, i. 166).— 
Nat. Ord., Cactacese § Khipsalidae. — Syn., 
Cereus elatus, Link and Otto. A small trailing 
succulent stoye shrub, with leafy joints, round- 
ish oyatc compressed, nearly flat, hanging down, 
deeply cronated. The flowers are small, pale 
brownish yellow, sessile, and solitary from 
each crenature ; they are succeeded by small 
berries, about the size and colour of a red cur- 
rant From Brazil: Rio de Janeiro. Intro- 
duced in 1839. Flowers in April Sir 
?. Juniperw aplicerica. Lemon, Bart 
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Symplocos japonica, De GandoUe. Japan Symplocos {Faxt. Fl. Gard.^ i. p. 61).— Nat. Ord., Styracace® § 
SymplocecB.— Syn., S. lucida, Zucearini; Farlggi of the Chinese. — An evergreen shrub, or bush growing, naturally 
twenty feet in height, and much used by the Japanese for decorating the shrines of their idols. Its hardiness 
appears uni>ertain, but it certainly fomis a v^ry lively-looking 
shrub* The Icavca ar^ oho v ate- cuspidate, light ^^rccn and j*hin- 
inp, with SJimething of the aspcot of a bay ; it has amall palo 
yellow flowers in cluatcm ftxtm tKc axila of the leaves. Thun- 
bcrj^ took it for a Styrtle* Forttitic for a Holly. From Japan, 
southern provinces. Intitiduccd by Blr> Fortune in 1850. 
Messrs. Standiah and Noble^ of Bagshot. 

QuKKcra scl^mjI'KYLLA, Zmdl*'^. Hard-leaved Oak {Fa^t. 
Fl. Gard.y L &9). — Corylatcae, — A very fine evergreen treej 
with smooth branchesj bearing leatliery- stalked leavea, four to 
si^ inches long, and aliout Jialf as much in widtb, coarsely 
tootlicd^ sftining and bri(>ht preen above, glaucoua, with fine 
down beneath* The acorns grow in compact spikes tbrce or 
four incibe^; long^ and are snialV roundiah, do\4'ny, almost en- 
closed within the very deep tomentose, aealy cups. From 
the north of China. Introdueed by Mr. Fortiine in 18aO, 
Messrs, Standish and Xoblc^ of Bagshot, 

Ii.Fx ^ToitstTTA., Litidl^, Homed HoEy (iVar^* Fl, Gmd., 
i. 43).^Nat. Ord., Aquifolia<;ese*™A ftne hardy ovcrgrcen shrub, 
with oblong coriact^us deep green leflV(?«, obtuse at the base, 
tnincato at the apt^s^ almost always fiimished with three strong 

spines at the end, which in old plants sometLmeB turn up thrdr l^^S^^^^^ \ I ^KM^^ 1 

ends, and assume the spp^^aranee of strong homa. The 





2. Qucrcm sclerophylla. 

berries are large, in sessile axillary umbels. From the north of China. 
Flowers in spring. Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot. 



3. Hex cornuta. 
Introduced by Mr. Fortuna in 1849 
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THE HORTICULTUEAL SOCIETY'S GARDEN, CHISWICK. 

fHE spirit of improYement appears at last to haYe made an entrance into the garden of this society, 
and within the last few months considerable alterations haYe been made, not only in the grounds 
and houses, but also in the keeping of the same. For some years past, from the July show to the 
following April, it has been customary to leave the grass in the Arboretum in an uncut state, and at 
this season it was not an unusual thing to find one's-self ankle-deep in ** old fog,** as the £Eirmers call it, 
the sight of which would have made a London coVs mouth water. In &ct, as the shows supplied the 
means of keeping the gardens, they apparently were the only things cared for ; and consequently, the 
whole staff of officers and workmen, after they were over, seemed to fall into a state of hybernation, 
from which they were only aroused by the returning warmth of spring. Now however, on our last 
visit, though the garden was enveloped in thick London fog, all was activity ; the grass was close shaven, 
the leaves swept up, the walks clean ; and even the walks of the orchard, the last place generally 
thought of, looked fresh and smooth, from the recent operations of the garden roller. This is as it 
should be, and if the present activity continues, the garden, in point of keeping, will take rank with 
those of private gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

The hint we gave (I, 147) relative to the primeval state of the Arboretum, has been acted upon ; 
a number of the duplicate specimens and useless trees have been removed, and the sooner some scores more 
follow them to the rubbish and faggot-heap the better. We want — and the trees too — ^poor things, more 
breathing room ; we want to get rid of the digged groimd around large trees; and we want, and must 
have, the specimens of shrubs to recline on the velvet turf rather than, as they do now, kiss the naked 
clod. We therefore, in the spirit of cultivating selections rather than collections of plants, say — away 
with them ; thin out the encumberers of the earth, and give room for those retained to form themselves 
into single specimens or picturesque groups. Let the whole of the beds, where the plants are 
established, be grassed over, and leave no naked ground, except such as is occupied by herbcu»ous borders 
or for decorative plants in the summer season. — We willingly acquit the present managers of the 
Society of the fisiults of ihe first design for the garden ; but we have personally been acquainted with it 
sufficientiy long to know, that had the present activity prevailed, much of the impropriety of the original 
plan might have been amended, instead of being at the present time in such a state, as to admit of a 
recent author making the following truthful remarks relative to it : " Instead of being a place to which 
we should have much pleasure in directing attention as an example of good taste, or as an exponent of 
the principles of modem improvement, we are in truth compelled to condemn it for its deficiencies, or to 
point it out as an example to be avoided, on account of the intricacy that is too plainly perceptible in 
all parts of the grounds." * The alterations which were made in the Arboretum in the early part of 
the jyresent year, were judicious, and we think have given pretty general satisfaction ; but we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the huge, ugly walks, which are, and in the present form ever will be, an eyesore 
to persons of taste. Dry walks may be formed vrithout "piling" the gravel so high as to require 
wooden bridges to get over it, as is positively the case, ridiculous as it may seem, on the morning 
of the exhibitions; and that, too, without any more outlay than has been incurred in the formation of 
the present ugly and obtrusive things. In truth, in avoiding Scylla, the projectors have foundered upon 
Charybdis ; in getting out of a ditch, they could not rest satisfied upon the level plain, but must e'en 
ascend to the mountain to keep their feet dry. Another point in the Arboretum must also be attended 
to ; when the necessary number of trees and evergreen bushes have been removed : the whole of the grass 
must be taken up and the ground be levelled. When we say levelled, we do not mean that the whole area 
must be plane surface, but that the undulations shall be smooth and even, and not, as is the case at the 
present time, a continuity of hills and holes, in some parts almost dangerous to walk over. Although 
this improvement may be delayed for a time, until more urgent alterations are completed, it is the 
l>olishing stroke, and must be attended to. The expense, as it would be confined to labour, would to 
the Society be mere bagatelle, especially at the low rate at which the men are paid. Smoothness is 
a fundamental principle of beauty, and, as has been remarked by Burke, no object can be beautiful 
which is not smooth ; and, therefore, the smoothness of the Chiswick lawn we may count among the 
good things coming. 

Leaving the Arboretum, we proceed by the experimental gardens, as they are called, where the plants, 
more especially the Orchids, are iik excellent order, to a kind of private garden, where a commodious 
propagating-house has recently been erected. This is span-roofed, with a path through the centre, and 
tonk-hcated borders, for bottom heat, on each side. It is divided into two parts, one being used for 
propagating, and the other part at the present time is occupied with some specimen stove plants, or 

* Beauties of Middlesex, p. 172. 
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young stock which it is intended to convert into specimens. The west side of this house is glazed with 
Hartley's patent rough plate glass, and the east with common, which, after reconmiending the rough plate 
so strongly, looks something like showing the white feather at head-quarters. Possihly, however, they 
have acted wisely ; at least, we think so. Several of the old Pine pits have also been altered ; that is, paths 
have been put through them, so as to render them more suitable for successful plant management. In 
one we noticed a recent importation from Dr. Sieboldt, and tolerable specimens of some of the best of 
Fortune's and Hartweg's introductions; in another pit, a batch of seedling Cinerarias were progressing 
favourably, and indeed the whole of the pits and houses have the appearance of preparation for a 
formidable campaign in 1851. 

From the frame-ground a new entrance has been made to the pleasure-grounds ; and, westward of 
the kitchen-garden, in a comer which has been in a neglected state for some years, a new rock-garden 
is being formed. The even surface of the ground has been broken by deep excavations, and the sides 
of the mounds thus formed are faced with rock-work. The design, generally, is good, but already some 
glaring errors, in the execution, have been committed. For instance, to connect the kitchen-garden with 
the back yard a bridge for carriages has been formed, and underneath it the walk passes to the rock- 
garden ; but this bridge, instead of having a rustic foundation is plain brick, and the battlements are formed 
of squared timber, tarred over, though there is plenty of suitable material to have formed a rustic bridge, 
lying close by. This rock-garden, as offering a suitable situation for growing Alpine plants, ferns, &c., 
will be a usefrd appendage ; and report says, that here also an exhibition of American plants, in imitation 
of the Eoyal Botanic Society, is to be held next season. When the garden is finished, which it will 
not be for some time to come, we shall recur to it, and if worthy give an illustration or two of its 
leading characteristics. Around the boundary-walk considerable alterations are being made: a number 
of the trees have been cut down, and the Une of walk is also to undergo some alteration. 

The ruthless hand of the destroyer has also been at work in the orchard ; nearly one-half of the 
ti'ees have been levelled to the ground ; and the ground has been trenched three feet deep, and planted 
with young trees, which we believe are to be trained as espaliers : that form being considered the most 
suitable for proving the quality of the various kinds. The trees which have been planted one season 
are doing well, and in a few years will form an important and interesting feature. In another division, 
a number of trees have been planted, upon which the various systems of training and pruning fruit- 
trees, practised by oiu: Ck)ntinental neighbours, are to be exemplified; and in a third place, all the new 
fruits introduced up to the present time are planted, for the purpose of proof. The orchard has also 
been intersected by grass-walks, so that in the season it will form an agreeable and interesting 
promenade. Whether the kitchen-garden is to undergo any improvement we do oot know ; but it is 
imperative on the Society to make an attempt to rectify the confrision at the present time existing in 
oiu: vegetable nomenclature. This would be a good service ; and though it might occupy a few years 
to accomplish the reform, it is a subject worthy the attention of the Society, and one which the public 
has a right to expect at its hands. 

We must not leave the garden without stating that Ker's, or as they are sometimes called, " Kiver's 
Peach Frames,** have, like Hoare's Vine columns, been found useless and expensive toys. The fruit upon 
the trees were ten days later in ripening than upon the open walls ; and even then, only the sunny 
side was eatable, the under side being quite hard. 

We understand that some alterations are to be made in the distribution of plants and seeds to 
members ; and we should hope that the plan of distributing sixpenny plants, and penny packets of 
seeds, will be discontinued, not only as being injurious to the trade, and derogatory to a scientific 
institution, but also as absorbing means which might be much more advantageously expended. The 
only plants which the Society has any right to distribute, are new plants, or seeds of its own introduction ; 
but the plan of buying common seeds from the London seedsmen, to distribute in almost infinitesimal 
quantities among its own members, is a mere waste of property ; for, to our own knowledge, the seeds, 
instead of being sown, are, when they get into the hands of the gardeners, carefully deposited at the 
back of the fire. 

In the Conservatory, the Chrysanthemimis were blooming; but here, as at most other places, the 
flowers were by no means good, and were very disproportionate to the size of the plants. In conclusiony 
we may remark that nothing will give us more pleasure than to record the improvements in the 
Garden of the Horticultural Society; and the Fellows cannot be too grateM to Dr. Daniels, and one or 
two other members of the Council and Garden Committee, for the improvements they have already been 
the means of effecting. •Go on, and prosper, say we. — A. 







MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Ivy. — ^The Ivy is not only ornamental upon trees, but it is also remarkably well adapted to ornament 
cottages, and eyen large mansions, when allowed to grow upon the walls, to which it will attach itself so firmly by 
the little rootlets sent out by the branches, that it is almost impossible to tear it off. On wooden buildings it may 
perhaps be injurious, by causiag them to decay, but on stone buildings it fastens itself firmly, and holds both 
stone and mortar together like a coat of cement. The thick garniture of foliage with which it covers the surface, 
excludes stormy weather, and has, therefore, a tendency to preserve the walls, rather than accelerate their decay. 
The Ivy is the inseparable accompaniment of the old feudal castles and crumbling towers of Euroi)e, and borrows 
a great additional interest from the romance and historical recollections connected with such spots. Indeed, half 
the interest, picturesque as well as poetical, of these time-worn buildings, is conferred by this plant, which 
seeks to bind together and adorn with something of their former richness, the crumbling fragments that are &st 
tottering to decay : — 

"The Ivy, that staunchest and firmest friend, 

That hastens its succouring arm to lend 

To the ruined fane, where in youth it sprung, 

And its pliant tendrils in sport were flung. 

When the rinldng buttress and mouldering tower 

Seem only tiie spectres of former power. 

Then the Ivj' clusters around the wall, 

And for tapestry hangs on the moss-grown hall, 

Striving in beauty and youth to dress 

The desolate place in its loneliness." 

The Ivy lives to a great age, if wc may judge from the specimens that overrun some of the oldest edifices of 
Europe, which are said to have been covered with it for centuries, and where the main stems are seen nearly as 
large as the trunk of a middle-sized tree. 

" Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed. 
And nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade 

From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant, in its lonely days, 

Shall fatten upon the past ; 
For the stateliest building man can raise 

Is the Ivy's food at last." Douming^s Landscape Gardening. 

Charcoal is an impure form of Carbon, and is manufactured on a large scale for the purposes of the arta. The 
process of manufacture consists in exposing to heat billots of wood, or other organic matter, under such conditions 
as either wholly or partially to exclude air. Charcoal has several properties which render it of value to the 
ctdtivator. As a manure, it does not act by furnishing carbon to the vegetation ; because it is, in reality, one of 
the most indestructible substances known, and remains for an indefinite length of time without change. Bat it is 
remarkably absorptive of certain gases which it retains within its pores in a state of high condensation. A 
fragment of freshly burned charcoal condenses as much as ninety times its bulk of ammoniacal gas, and thirty-five 
times its volume of carbonic add. As these two gases form the principal organic food of plants, it is obvious that 
charcoal may have a powerftil individual action upon their growth. The experiments of Saussure, and others 
have shown that plants flourish with great luxuriance when the atmosphere in which they grow contains more 
than the usual amount of carbonic acid. Charcoal, after having absorbed carbonic acid and ammonia fit)m the 
air, places plants under favourable conditions for receiving and appropriating a larger than usual amount of this 
organic food. The only difference is, that instead of entering the plant by tiie leaves, they reach it through the 
roots, which absorb the rain water containing these gases, washed out frt)m the charcoal. Thus, charcoal, from its 
absorptive nature, becomes an indirect means of increasing the supply of carbon and nitrogen to plants. Different 
kinds of charcoal have varying values in this respect. Experiments made by exposing freshly burned pieces of 
charcoal to the air, showed their different absorptive powers, by the increase in weight after they had been exposed 
a week to the atmosphere. The charcoal from fir gained 13 per cent, in weight; that from lignum vitsB, 9 '6 ; 
that from box, 14 ; frx)m beech, 16*3 ; from oak, 16'5 ; and from mahogany, 18. Charcoal also possesses the 
property of absorbing and retaining the odoriferous and colouring principles of most organic substances. It is, on 
this account, used for removing the putrefactive taint from foul water, or other putrid substances. When used as 
a filter for foul water, both the smeU and colour are removed. From this deodorizing property charcoal •is 
frequently mixed with night-soil and other decaying manures, which it keeps free from smell, and, at the same 
time aids in preserving, by absorbing the gases which would otherwise escape. A mixture of charcoal and burnt 
clay is frequently used for this purpose, with excellent effect. Charcoal, when employed as a manure, acts, to a 
small extent, by presenting, in a soluble form, the ashes of the wood from which it was prepared ; but this action 
is only temporary and of small importance, when compared with its principal point of utility, viz., its power of 
absorbing from the air tl^e gaseous food of plants ; and therefore, of presenting it in a more condensed form, and 
in greater quantity. — Frof. Flayfair, in Morton* a Cyclopedia of Agrieuliure. 
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POHFONK CHSTSAMTHEMCIfS. 



POMPOire CHBTSANTHEMIJMS— PTBETHETJM UmiCUM, Yam. 




yat, Order.—CoiO^MrrJi \ Cokticbifsrs. 



Gbxbbxc Chabactsb. — Pyrethnun, Ocertner. — Capituleg 
many-flowered, heterogamoiu ; florets of the ray in one ierieB, 
ligulate, pistillate, very rarely wanting; floreta of the disk 
tabular perfect Involucre beU-«haped with the scales imbri- 
cated, their margins scarions. Reeeptaole convex, naked, or 
flat, and sometimes with small palen. CoroUaa of the ray 
ligulate, of the disk tabular, tube often compressed, two-winged, 
more rarely round, limb flve-toothed. Anthers without appen- 
dages. Stiffmae of the dMe without ^>pettdages. Aehania 
alike, not winged, irregular. Pappus crownlike, very often 
toothed, sometimes auriculiibrm, of the diameter of the achienia. 
— ^Herbe, mostly perennial, rarely shrubby, sametamee annual, 
scattered over the temperate regions of the old world, more 
abundant in Europe; leaves alternate, dentate, or variously 
lobed; capUules solitary or corymbose; disk yellow, or very 



rarely white ; ray white or very often YelloiP.—{3ndlicher Oen. 
Plant, 2670). 

Sect. e. Dendranthema. De CaaxdaHle,— Involucre scarious, 
capitules very readily becoming partly or altogether double by 
increase of the ligulate florets; scarious bracteoles thin, scat- 
tered among the ligules upon the receptacle. 

Ptrxthbum ikdicux, Cassini, — Indian Chrysanthemum. 
Stem shrubby, branched ; branches pubescent at the summits ; 
leaves stalked, ovate, incised, pinnatifld, closely toothed, flaccid, 
quite entire at the summit; Involucre of very obtuse scales 
with the margins broadly scarious ; ligules littie shorter than 
the involuere. — De OandoUe Prodromus, 
Florists' vauxtibs:— 

1. Pompon d*Or. 8. Daphnis. 

S. La Flancte. 4. Circ& 



BESCEIPTION. — Shrubby perennialfl, with dull green erect pubescent stems. Leaves stalked 
alternate, or imperfectly opposite by approximation, the general outline' broadly ovate, 
deeply cut into five lobes, the sinuses somewhat rounded on the angle, the lobes rather spathulate, 
the terminal longest : the two inferior smallest and half-joined to the two intermediate lobes, all 
crenate with slightly apiculate teeth ; the blade of the leaf prolonged from a wedge-shaped base 
into a gradually decreasing wing to the petiole ; the ajdls mostly bearing a short branchlet with 
a tuft of small leaves. Leaves all dull green above minutely corrugated and again punctate, 
dull pulverulently mealy below from the presence of a minute stellate pubescence lying flat 
upon the surface. Liflorescence axillary and chiefly collected into a terminal corymb by the 
crowding of the floral leaves. Peduncles bracteolate about the middle, with one or two small 
trifld wedge-shaped or simple lanceolate leaves. Livolucre somewhat hemispherical, of about 
three rows of obtuse, somewhat wedge-shaped scales, with brown scarious margins, a solitary 
one frequently a little below the involucre. Eeceptacle conical without palesB, punctulate, with 
raised papiUse for the florets, or with a few membranous bracts among the ligules of double florets. 
Ray ligulate ; the ligulate florets with a long tube and short broad entire bifid or trifid ligule, 
often concave, female, the style elongated. Disk with tubular perfect florets, the tube longish 
somewhat campanulate, with about five acute and erect 'teeth (veiy readily becoming ligulate, 
Jlore pleno). Stamens syngenesious without appendages ; styles elongated, stigmas like those of 
the female flowers. 

The species P. indicum of Cassini is said by De CandoUe to differ fit)m P. sinense only in the 
very much smaller size 9f the capitules, and on 
those grounds we refer the present plants to this ; 
but the distinction is anything but satis&ctory; 
indeed the description of P. sinense in the Pro- 
dromus would agree better with our plants in 
r^ard to the leaves, which are more properly 
"sinuately pinnatifid, toothed, coriaceous and 
glaucescent," and we should have referred it to 
this supposed species had it not been for the remark 
contained in the same work, that P. sinense and 
P indicum " only differ in the former having the 
capitules twice or more than twice as large." 
The present race of varieties strike us as being 
produced by some artificial process of dwarfing, 
such as is common with the Chinese, and the 
result has been the great reduction of all the vege- 
tative organs — the stem, leaves, and coroUas ; while 
the reproductive organs — ^the stamens, pistil, and 
achaenia, are more developed than in the ordinary double garden Chrysanthemums. — ^A. H. 
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POMPONE CHRTSilNTHEMUMS. 

The Yarieties %ured in the accompanying plate belong to a group of the Chrysanthemums, 
which have originated from a variety called tiie Chusan Daisy, introduced by Mr. Fortune from 
the Celestial Empire in 1846. They are distinguished generally by their dwarf compact habit, 
small foliage, and small daisy-like flowers ; though these characteristics, that of the size of the 
flowers especially, seem to be less exactly perpetuated in the succeeding generations which 
florists have called into existence. They are dwarf sub-shrubby plants, growing from a foot and 
a half to two and a half feet high, and bearing a profrision of blossoms which in Fompone d'Or 
are of a brilHant golden yeUow, the flowers measuring about an inch and a half in diameter, and 
composed of several rows of ligulate or strap-shaped flat florets, encircling a few tubular florets 
in the centre; the flower is double, but rather flat on the fistce. La Fiancee is a beautifrd 
little pure white variety; the flowers an inch and a quarter in diameter, quite double, the 
florets aU strap-shaped, and rather deeply notched at the tips; the flowers resemble a frdl 
double large -flowered daisy. Daphnis is larger, measuring an inch and three quarters in 
diameter, but of the same dwarf habit ; the colour a deep reddish purple, the flowers rather flat, 
and having a few tubular florets in the centre. Circ^ is a flower of different character, 
mcajsuring about an inch and a half across, the petals all strap -shaped, numerous, and 
reflexed, the centre being very full and rounded; the colour is a rosy pink, becoming paler 
towards the centre, which is white. These varieties are all of continental origin, and have 
been reccmtly introduced. 

CuiTUBB. — ^The culture of the Fompone Chrysanthemums agrees with that of the larger 
varieties, the treatment of which is detailed m the subjoined communication fit)m Mr. Smyth, 
gardener to the Eev. T. Rooper, of Wick Hill, Brighton : — 

"In March I take strong cuttings of each variety, and prepare for them d2-Bized pots, half filled 
with broken charcoal, and made up with a compost, of equal parts light loom and leaf mould, mixed with 
sand; about eight cuttings are inserted into each pot. They are placed in a gentle heat, slightly 
sprinkled every morning, and kept shaded from the sim. As soon as they are well rooted, I pot them 
into 60-sized pots, and place them in a warm atmosphere for a few days, until they have filled the pots 
with roots. They are then removed to a cold frame, and are sprinkled every morning with a fine rose 
water-pot, air being given during the day. I stop them at the third eye, and allow them to remain in 
the frame until May, when they are shifted into 32-sized pots, prepared with about an inch of broken 
charcoal over the crock at the bottom. The compost I use for this potting consists of two parts light 
loam, to one part of well decomposed dung, sand being freely mixed with the whole. When potted 
and watered they are plmiged two feet apart in beds having coal ashes at the bottom of the trench, to 
prevent worms entering the pots. I keep the plants stopped at every third eye until the middle of 
August Care must be taken not to let the plants sufler for want of water, for nothing can be more 
iigurious to them. I use manure-water three or four times a- week, and sprinkle the plants over head 
night and morning. Early in September the finest plants are selected and repotted into 12-sized 
pots, which are well drained, as before directed, and the same kind of compost is used. These are 
placed under a south wall, and kept well suppUed with water. The smaller plants are repotted into 
24-8ized pots, and placed under an east wall. By the middle of October the early-flowering plants are 
moved to the greenhouse, or into pits, air being given freely in the day time. Those intended for 
late flowering are left under the east wall as long as the weatiier will permit. About the second week 
in November, I remove all that are in flower to the conservatory, where a good supply of blossom is 
kept up for two months by these beautiful plants. Under this ^atment, I have had, in the present 
year, plants that measured only eighteen inches in height, and two feet in diameter, with fine foliage 
from top to bottom, and profusely laden with blossoms." 

From our own experience we should conclude that this class of Chrysanthemums will not 
bear stopping so well as the other kinds. It appears also, that they should be started into growth 
rather early, and be kept growing steadily throughout the summer. In many instances, during the 
past season, we have noticed that plants checked by becoming pot-bound, or by neglect of watering, 
have not developed their blossoms, though buds have formed. We should, therefore, propagate early, 
shift progressively, and secure dwarfiicss by exposure to light and air, rather than by any system of 
stopping. — M. 
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PROPERTIES OP THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 



PEOPERTIES OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

By Ma, G. Glenny, F.H.S. 

It is a curious circumstance in the character d the Chrysanthemum, that however nearly some of 
the flowers may approach the general form required, there is scarcely two of the same construction. 
One globular face is formed of long petals reflexing, another by a succession of cupped petals, one row 
above another to the centre ; a third may be formed by a mass of incurved petals, whose spoon-like ends* 

showing the backs only, curl over and form an 
almost solid surface by their closeness; others again 
have petals broad and flat, but towering one above 
another, forming a fine symmetrical flower to the 
centre ; and we have only spoken now of the varie- 
ties fit to show because of their approach to the 
desirable form of half a ball. But for those who 
grow a general collection for the sake of variety in 
form and colour, there are many more forms — some 
throwing out their quill-like petals like so many 
diverging rays, and scarcely opening even the ends 
of these quiUs at all ; others again have quilled 
petals, but open at the ends a tolerably broad sur- 
face of the inner side; then some have long ragged 
tassel-like flowers in the form of a loose mop — ^but 
the most fimciful of these varied forms, and perhaps 
the prettiest of all, is that of a round disk formed 
with broad flat petals, and a globular mass of quilly florets nearly filling it It is this variety of con- 
struction running through the whole &mily that perplexes the judges at a show ; but they should 
look to the main point first : no matter what the construction, whichever flower makes up the best 
and closest half of a globe is the best flower, while those which are open and loose are the worst. 

THE POMPONE VARIETIES. 
The properties of the Pompone varieties do not vary much from those of the larger family ; but as 
their diminutive size is their chief distinction, it is the more necessaiy that they shoidd be compact and 
symmetrical. They must not show a disk. If the centre be not covered well, they must be discarded as 
soon as their colour can be got with a sound close centre. They should be as perfect as the ranunculus 
or double Crow-foot, and as double as a double Primrose of the better kind. The flowers should be 
abundant at the end of all the shoots in bunches, with footstalks sufficiently long to prevent the blooms 
covering each other. They should not be larger than one and a half inch diameter, nor smaller than 
an inch, and the habit of tiie plant should be short-jointed and shrubby. At an exhibition they must 
be shown on the plants. These should not be more than eighteen inches high, nor less than twelve 
inches, with one or more flowets perfectly open at the end of every shoot. The style of flower 
in aU the &mily of Chrysanthemums should rank thus : — Flowers forming a half ball, ranunculus 
fashion ; flowers forming a half ball by incurving ; flowers forming a half ball by reflexing ; anemone 
flowers ; tasseled flowers ; quilled flowers ; flowers showing a disk. Of these the first three alone are 
showable in an open class ; the anemone flowers form a class by themselves ; the tasseled and quilled 
sorts are not showable except on the plant in collection. 

PROPERTIES OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

1. The plant should be dwarf, shrubby, well covered with green foliage to thebottom, the leaves 
broad and bright, the flowers well displayed at the end of each branch, produced in abundant quantity, 
and well supported by the stems. 

2. The flower should be round, double, high in the crown, perfect in the centre, without disk or 
confusion, and of the form of half a ball. 

3. The individual petals should be thick, smooth, broad, circular at the ends, according with the 
circle of the flower, the indentations, where they meet, hardly perceptible. 

4. The petals must not show their undersides by quilling, and should be of such firm texture as 
will retain them aU in their places. 

5. Size of bloom to be large in proportion to the foliage, but the size only to be considered when 
plants are in all other respects equal. 






THE HEATING OF HOETICtJLTURAL BUILDINGS. 

NUE8EEY CALLS. 
Mb. Salter's, Hammetupcth. 

SHRYSANTHEMUMS generally in tbe Ticinity of ihe metropolis have not bloomed kindly, and 
therefore it would be unjust to speak positively as to their merits. The Pompones have formed no 
exception to the rule, and, being new, we have no doubt it will create a prejudice against them. That 
some of them are worthless, and those among the last imported ones, no one can for a moment doubt ; and 
pretty as they look in M. Miellez's coloured ^/a^e, by which they were sold, it is quite certain that two- 
thirds of the collection must be consigned to the rubbish heap. So daisy-like are some of them, that, 
when taken from the plants, it is difficult to disting^uish them from what Bums so poetically termed 
that flower : and we fear that florists, though they may enter into the spirit of the quotation, will stop 
short of the last two words, and not consider the Chrysanthemums as the poet did the daisies, " bcmny 
gems :" — 

"Wee modest, crimflon-tipped flow'r, 
Thou'B met me in an eril hoar : 
For I maun crash amang the stoare 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past mj pow'r. 
Thou bomiie gem." 

Still we have hope ; those figured in a preceding page are not so bad ; — ^like &ncy Pelargoniums 
the Pompones are in their infancy, but, with their elegant habits and profruie manner of producing 
flowers, they must, under the hands of the careful cross breeder, become fine things. We must recollect 
that the large kinds a few years back were veiy shapeless, but they are now fast approaching the 
standard of excellence ; therefore we say to those so favourably situated as to ripen the seed, persevere, 
and your labours we doubt not will be rewarded. 

Among the more marketable kinds which we saw the other day at Mr. Salter's nursery, maybe 
mentioned the following Pompones, though it is but just to remark that the flowers, when we saw them, 
were past their best: — ^Pompon d'Or is a very beautiM yellow, and very double ; Bijou has pink 
flowers, very double and very pretty ; Daphnis (vol. 1, p. 310) is of a deep violet-purple colour, and the 
flowers are numerously produced; La Superieure has brown flowers, with yellow disk, distinct; La 
Fiancee is a beautiful white ; Elize Miellez deep crimson, very compact ; Grce, peach blossom, changing 
to white ; Poulideto, deep pink with white centre ; La Lapuonne, cupped pink with anemon ecentre ; and 
La Liliputienne, is very pretty. These kinds, under proper management, will give satisfaction to 
most growers. Of the larger kinds the best are California, a fine fiill-petalled yellow raised by 
Mr. Salter ; it is equal to Annie Salter and much deeper in colour. No. 367, a seedling not named, is 
a delicate pink flower of some promise. Pio Nono, another seedling of Mr. Salter's, has incurved bronzy 
petals with golden tips, which makes them very remarkable ; Louis Napoleon has dark red flowers 
changing to orange ; Christina produces deep peach-coloured flowers of immense size, some of them 
being upwards of four inches in diameter ; Jenny Lind opens yellow, changes to rose, and dies oflf white 
— a superior variety; Warden opens yellow and changes to buff; Medusa opens crimson, changes to 
pink, and dies off rosy white ; Cloth of Gold is a quilled incurved flower of fine colour, and Madame de 
Oodoria is a fine white, and a decided beat upon Fleur de Marie ; Sydenham has red flowers changing 
to orange, and Rabelais bronzy rose flowers ; Vortigeur has deep red purple flowers, Rebecca pinkish 
peach colour, and Brilliant bronzy yellow flowers. Of Anemone flowered kinds, Gluck is the best, and 
a fine yeUow ; Fleur de Marie is also distinct. The following are also established sorts — ^Pilot, Temple 
of Solomon, and Phidias. 

Mr. Salter has several more promising seedlings, but this season they had not bloomed sufficiently 
wcU to warrant him in sending them out, and consequently they will be grown another season. — A. 




THE HEATING OF HORTICTJLTTIRAL BUILDINGS. 

(^INCE the advocates of Pohnaise abandoned their cause, this subject has been comparatively in 
iS) abeyance, and at the present day it is a difficult matter to introduce anytliing in connection with 
it that has a novel, and at the same time takes a practical character. The fact, however, appears fast 
to be gaining ground, that as regards economy, and the complete abstraction of heat from the fuel, 
the common fine, when properly constructed, is the most effective instrument ; and we think that 
the same amount of philosophy and hard cash had been expended in improving the common flue as 







THE HEATING OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 

wasted in Polmaise experiments, a much more profitable and creditable end would have been 

attained. Every-day 
experience proves to 
us that much of the 
best fruit, and many 
of the forced flowers 
and vegetables in 
Covcnt Garden and 
other markets, are 
produced by the com- 
mon flue, and that 
likewise in structures 
so rude and appa- 
rently unsuitable, 
that, but for the ieuct 
of the productions 
being before them, 
some of our philo- 
sophical brethren 
would say it would 
be impossible to grow 
them to such perfec- 
tion in such places; 
and it must be con- 
fessed that the im- 
provement in the qua- 
lity of the fruit has not 
been at all commen- 
surate with the im- 
provement in the 

c onstruction and character of the erections in which it is produced. What have we gained by sheet- 
g^Ioss, and its supposed and theoretically-established superiority? The large Pines at Gunnersbury — 
the magnificent Grapes at Bishops' Stortford — the immense Peaches of Burleigh and Currahmoor— all 
originated beneath common glass. Has hot water achieved any decided superiorities ? Speak, yc 
market-gardeners, whose early Grapes are celebrated for splendid 
colour, thinness of skin, and exquisite flavour ; and possibly we 
shall find that neither construction, nor glass, nor hot water, nor 
superior acquirements, have attained any superior advantages, but 
that common plodding and ignorant men, in un&vourable situations 
with ordinary means, have produced, and continue to produce, fruit 
as good and flowers as sweet as those who have houses upon which 
expenditure was never more lavish, or situations better calculated 
to produce perfection; and it is doubtful whether Mr. Paxton's 
Crystal Palace itself would produce finer plants than are daily seen 
in places of very minor and inferior pretensions. Thus do extremes 
meet ; and thus do we see that persons of limited means, with a small 
outlay, backed by good broad common sense, may have fruit and 
flowers as fine as the man who spends thousands in the foimation of 
a garden, and hundreds annually in the maintenance of the same. 

In Germany, and also in other parts of the Continent, the common flues are used in preference to 
hot- water pipes ; indeed, with their intensely severe weather, unless an iminertHe surface of pipe is asedj 
it is found impossible to exclude the frost, and we believe it is no unusual occurrence to sec these flues 
heated to red heat, and that for weeks together, without any material injury being done. It may be 
urged as an argument against the flues, that plants and fruits are not so well grown on tlie Continent as 
at home. This we grant ; but at the same time we may state, that both plants and fmta ai-e as well 
grown in this country by the common flue as by the best-constructed hot- water apparatuja j and it in 
not many years since Mr. S. Barnes, one of the best forcing gardeners in England, stated that he would 
rather have a good flue than a badly-constructed hot-water apparatus, and we doubt not almost every 
intelligent gardener in the country would say the same. Mr. Crawshay — tlmn whom no person ever 
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THE HEATING OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 

produced finer Grapes — always preferred fines for heating his vineries; facetiously remarking, in 
relation to the waste by hot-water heating, " that he could not afibrd to cook a leg of mutton at the top 
of the chimney/' meaning that the heat wasted by hot water was sufficient for that purpose. He was 
not far wrong ; for whoever will take the trouble to examine a properly-constructed fine wiU find the 
further extremity nearly cold ; but test the chimney of a hot-water apparatus, and you will in many 
cases find it exceedingly hot, and we believe it will be found impossible so to construct or fix a boiler as 
to enable it to appropriate and carry off all the heat or caloric generated by the fiiel. Boilers differ in 
this respect ; but we have never yet met vnth one so constructed as to be free from loss, or which 
could, under the best management, absorb aU the heat generated for its use. 

It is not our wish to underrate hot water; its safety, neatness, adaptability, and when properly 
constructed and managed, certainty of action will always ensure its use with those who can afford it ; 
but it is the million for whom we write, and it is right tiiat they should know that fines, when properly 
constructed, will do all that can be attained by the best constructed hot-water apparatus. Subjoined 
is a plan of heating fines by a very economioEil process, viz., the burning of limestone, so that where 
fuel is scarce and limestone plentiful, a twofold object may be attained, viz., forcing-houses heated, and 
lime for the use of the garden manufactured. For this plan wc are indebted to Mr. M. Kelly, gardener 
to T. ConoUy, Esq., M.P. of Castletown, Ireland; and when we say that, vtdthout any other means 
of heating, Mr. KeUy has for more than twenty years cut grapes, and good grapes, too, in April, we 
need say no more as to the value of the plan. The following is Mr. Kelly's description of the 
kihi:— 

*< The preceding is a section and elevation of the lime-kilns at Castietown, the seat of Thomas 
ConoUy, Esq., M.P., for heating the hothouses. One kiln is used to each house, which is thirty feet 
long by eleven feet wide, and tlie kilns are close to the back wall, and covered over by sheds. The 
exterior walls of the kihi are bmlt of stone, two feet thick, and the interior is lined witii hard or fire 
brick ; and round the mouth at the bottom there must be a fire-stove. The bottom of the kiln is ten 
inches square for a height of ten inches, one side being left open for drawing off the lime. There is 
no grating or fire bars, but about three feet from the bottom, in the front side of the wall, a round 
hole, about three inches in diameter, is left to admit air to assist or promote combustion. These kilns 
only differ from ordinary lime-kihis in being smaller ; and they require about two bushels of broken 
stones and half a bushel of small coal, in alternate layers, each time they are dressed or charged ; but 
the quantity varies much as the kilns work well or Ul, and, of course, much of their working depends 
upon their being managed by a person who thoroughly imderstands them. The fine, which is of the 
usual form, must start immediately under the cover of the kiln, and must rise towards and into the 
house — that is, the mouth of the fine must be from six to twelve inches above the top of the kHn, and a 
damper must be placed near the entrance of the fine to check the draught in case of need. The kilns 
are drawn and dressed twice in twenty-four hours, taking care to clear ike mouth of the fine each time 
they are dressed, or the fines are likely to get choked. In lighting a kiln a quantity of fire- wood is 
placed in the bottom, and nearly half-way up the kiln, and the fire is put to it at the bottom.** 

Flues are liable to accidents, but these more fr^uentiy arise from imperfect construction and the bad 
management of those who attend the fires, than from any other cause. A fine, to be effective and 
certain, should, at the starting point or mouth, be at least eighteen inches above the fire place, and 
should rise gradually from the mouth to the chimney ; the turnings of the fines should be as obtuse as 
possible, and wherever there is a turn, it should, to ensure a good draught, rise considerably at that 
point As regards size, that is immaterial; but a rather deep and narrow flue, will, other things being 
equal, generally have a better draught than a broad shallow one. Some of the market gardeners about 
London make it a rule to build new fines every fourth or fifth year, using the old bricks for other 
purposes, and this, where common bricks are used, is, no doubt, a good plan, more especially where 
hard-forcing is practised ; but if fines are properly constructed, they ought to stand from ten to fifteen 
years, and indeed we know some that have stood longer. A few years back it was customary to use 
Gowen's fiuC-bricks, figures of which may be seen in the Encychptedia of Gardening. The object of 
the inventor of these bricks was to insure the quick transmission of heat, forgettiag that they would 
be cooled as quickly as heated, and, consequently, what was gained at one time would be lost at 
another. 

Few bricklayers know how to build a fine properly ; generally they use mortar in much too great 
a quantity, and not in a sufficiently fine state. Flue-mortar should always be well ground, should be 
of the best kind, and used in the least possible quantity. In building, the mason's practice of conso- 
lidating his work by striking the brick with a mallet should be observed, as it is impossible to use 

littie mortar, so long as there is sufficient between the bricks to hold them together. The brick- 






THE CULTIVATION OF BOSES IN POTS. 

work of flues is liable to be deranged tram the aocnmnlatian of explosiye gases, and from external 
injuries ; but to prevent these we have contrived a flue, represented by the annexed diagram. The 
bottom and cover tiles are made with grooves or chasings, into which fit corresponding projections on 
the side tiles, and hence the flue becomes almost a solid body, secure from everything but wilfid injury 
externally ; and from being so strong at the joints, much less liable to be deranged by internal explo- 
sions. In Tnanufaoturing tiiese tQes, the under and cover tiles, in addition to the grooves represented, 
have a groove at one end and corresponding projection at the other, and the side tiles have one 
grooved and three projecting sides, and thus fitting all together, it is almost impostdble to disturb them, 
and the flue is consequently not only very strong, but very safe. Flues constructed as here directed 
would answer every purpose for horticultural heating ; and after the first construction would be 
found very economical, as they would consume any kind of fuel, and give off a great quantity of heat 
The tiles, we expect, will shortly be manufactured by a competent person, when we shall give a further 
notice of them. — ^A. 




THE CULTIVATION OF E08E8 IN POTS.— SELECTION OF EIND8. 
By Mb. JOHN SAUL, Dubdham Down Nubse&y, Bristol. 

N naming a selection of Roses adapted for pot-culture, I will commence with those suited for 
climbers, selecting them principally from the Hybrid Chinas, Hybrid Bourbons, and some others ; 
and passing by the Hoses classed in tiie catalogues as Climbers, the blooms of the majority of which 
being very inferior. [How many more Roses are there worth cultivating ?3 

BOSES SUITED FOB CLIMBEBS IN POTS. 



Htbbid China: — 

Blairii, No. 2 ; pinked blush, large. 

Chenedole ; brilliant crimson, laige, superb. 

Comteflse de Lacepede ; silvery blush, fine. 

General AUaid; bright rose, large, beautiful. 

General Jacqueminot ; deep lake, very fine, and 
laiige. 

Gloire de Couline ; very brilliant carmine, shaded 
with crimson, superb. 

Hypocrate ; bright rose, perfect, beautiful. 

Jenny ; rosy lilac, large, superb. 

Leopold de Bauremont ; rosy pink, very double, 
beautiful. 

Magna rosea; delicate blush, large, fine. 
Htbbid Bouhbon: — 

Charles Duval ; rose, large, very beautiful. 

Ck>npe d'Hebe ; deUcate flesh, extremely beau- 
tiful 

Elizabeth PLmtier; dazzling crimson, large, 
* fine. 

Great Western ; reddish crimson, very large. 

Henrie Barbet ; rosy crimson, large, fine. 

Paul Perras ; brilliant rose, very large, beau- 
tifuL 

Paul Ricaut ; scarlet crimson, large, and double. 

Tippoo Saib ; rosy crimson, beautiful. 



Alba : — 

Madame Audot ; pale flesh blush, beautiful. 
Madame Legras; pure white, centre pale lemon, 

fine. 
Damask: — 

La Yille de Bnixelles; bright rose, large, full, 

beautifid. 
Madame Stolz ; pale lemon, perfect, superb. 
Madame Zoutman; cream, large, full, very 

beautifuL 

BOVBBON : — 

Bouquet de Flore ; bright carmine, very fine. 
Le Grenadier; purplish crimson, beautiful. 
Pierre de St. Cyr ; glossy rose, large, beautiful. 
Pouxpre Parfidt ; very deep purplish crimson. 
Noisette : — 

Caroline Mamiesse ; creamy white, blooming in 

clusters. 
Cloth of Gold; clear yellow, large, extremely 

fine. 
Lamarque ; lemon, large fiill centre, beautiful. 
Phaloe ; white shaded with lemon, fine. 
Pouxpre de Tyre; purplish crimson, large. 
Solfaterre; bright sulphur, laige, superb. 
Triomphede la Duchere ; pale rose, flowering in 

large clusters. 



The following selection are well adapted for growing as dwarfs and pyramids : — 




Moss:— 

Blush ; pinkish blush, fine. 
Cehna; purplish crimson, beautifuL 
Crested ; rose, large, and fine. 
Laneii ; deep carmine, large, full, superb. , 
Princesse Boyale ; bright salmon, beautifuL 
Prolific ; large rose, fine. 
Fbench : — 

BouladeNanteuil; purplish crimson, very large, 
full. 



D'Aguesseau; brilliant crimson, large, beau- 
tifuL 

Eulalie le Brun; rosy pink, with white stripes. 

Grain d'Or; brilliant crimson, fine. 

Grandissima ; dazzling crimson, splendid. 

Eean; crimson scarlet, beautiful. 

La Circassienne ; rosy pink, very fine. 

(EiUet parfait ; white, striped with rose and red, 
unique. 

Oracle du Siede ; rich crimson, large, full, fine. 
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THE CULTIVATION OP BOSES IN P0T8. 



Pharericus; cnnuoi^ very large, beautifuL 
Hybrid Peovence: — • 

Blanchefleur; white, delicate blush centre, fine. 

Comte Plater; cream, extremely pretty. 

Pauline Grarcia ; white, centre straw, beautiful. 

Princesse Clementine ; pure white, very beautiful. 
Hybrid Perpetual: — 

Amandine ; bluah, with pink centre, large, su- 
perb. 

Baronne Prevost ; bright rose colour, a magni- 
ficent rose. 

Comte de Montaliyet; purpliah crimson, beau- 
tifuL 

Comet or Perpetual Provence; bright rose, 
large, and fragrant 

Dr. Amal; dark crimson, lai^, and fine. 

Dr. Marx ; rich carmine, large, superb. 

Duchesse do Montpcnsier; glossy blush, very 
beautiful. 

Dutchess of Sutherland; bright mottled rose, fine. 

Geant des Batailles ; dazzling crimson, an ap- 
proach to scarlet, beautiful. 

General Ncgrier ; bright rose, of exquisite shape. 

Jacques Lafitte ; brilliant rose, large, and fine. 

Jeanne d'Arc; delicate blush, lai^ge, and truly 
beautiful. 

Lady Alice Peel; bright carmine, extremely 
lovdy. 

La Reine ; brilliant glossy rose, very large, fine. 

Madame Pepin; light rose, beautiful. 

Madame Guillot ; pinkish crimson, large, and 
beautiful. 

Madame La&y ; bright crimson, superb. 

Madame Trudeaux ; bright crimson, large, very 
fine. 

Marquise BocceUa; blush, pink centre, fine. 

Reino des Fleurs; glossy pink, perfect, very 
beautiM. 

Bobin Hood; brilliant carmine, very fine. 

Sydonie ; rosy pink, large, and superb. * 

Standard of Marengo ; carmine lake, fine shape, 
beautiful. 

William Jesse ; lilac crimson, large and fine 
flower. 

BOUBBON : — 

Cornice dc Seine et Mame; cherry crimson, 

pretty and beautiful. 
Comte de Rambuteau ; rosy crimson, neat and 

good. 
George Cuvier ; rosy crimson, very fine. 
Henri Lecoq ; light carmine, superb. 
Le Grenadier ; crimson lake, very beautiAiL 
Le Marechal du Palais; very delicate rose, 

beautiful. 




Madame Nerard; silvery blush, perfect, beau- 
tiful. 

Marianne ; bright rose, laige, superb. 

Marquise de Moyria ; brilliant carmine, very fine. 

Menoux; very light carmine, brilliant, beau- 
tiful. 

Queen ; fawn shaded with salmon, beautifuL 

Souchet ; purplish carmine, lai>ge, superb. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison; white with fiiwn 
centre, large, magnificent 

Yicomte de Cazes ; cherry rod, very beautifuL 
China : — 

Archduke Charles ; light rose changing to bril- 
liant crimson, distinct, superb. 

Clara Sylvain ; pure white, very dear, beautifuL 

Cramoiflie Superieure ; dark crimson, superb. 

Eugene Beauhamais ; bright lake, beautifuL 

Madame Breon ; deer rose colour, superb. 

Mrs. Bosanquet ; creamy white, splendid. 
Tea:— 

Adam ; rosy blush, very large and magnifioent 

Abricot ; bright fiiwn colour, very good. 

Caroline ; rosy pink, very pretty. 

Comte de Paris ; delicate blush, distinct and 
superb. 

Devoniensis; qpnomj white buff centre, very 
beautifuL 

Eliza Sauvage ; cxetap. with deep orange centre, 
fine. 

Goubault ; salmon, very sweet, beautiAiL 

Irma ; rosy blush, large, beautiful. 

Josephine Malton ; white with creamy centre, 
superb. 

Mirabile ; rosy &wn, very fine. 

Mondor ; blush, fawn centre, beautifbL 

Niphetos ; creamy white, large, superb. 

Nisida ; rosy buff, large and bcautii^ 

PeUonia ; cream with yellowish centre, fine. 

Perfection ; bri^t aprioot colour. 

Princesse Adelaide ; fine ydlow, very beautifU. 

Safiimo ; deep fawn, beautiful in the bud. 

Souvenir d'un Ami; delicate rose, large and 
splendid. 

Viscomtesse de Cazes; deep golden yellow, 
beautiful. 

Yellow ; sulphur, very fine. 

NdSBTTE : — 

Aim6o Vibert ; pure white, very beautifuL 
Clara Wendel ; pale yellow, pretty. 
Miss Glcgg; white, with pale rose, superb. 
Narcisse ; pale lemon, extremely fine. 
Ne Plus Ultra ; cream white, dwaif habit, beau- 
tiful. 
Yictorieuse ; delicate blush, beautifuL 



In looking over the list of varieties, it will be observed that the autumn blooming varieties — as the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, Chinas, Teas, and Noisettes — ^principally prevoQ, for not only are they 
beautiful in the autumn but likewise in summer. Their adaptability for pot-culture is superior to 
the summer classes ; and none excel more than the Hybrid Perpotuals, whidi are really invaluable 
for pot-culture ; from them, however, I have excluded many beantiM autumn flowering varieties, 
which open their blooms but indifferently during summer, and which, if cultivated in pots, would not 
expand their flowers-well in the hot weather we frequently have in May or June. 
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EXPEMMENTS ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF CARBONIC ACID BY PLANTS. 

EXPEEIMENTS ON TKE DECOMPOSITION OF CAKBONIC ACID BY PLANTS .♦ 

Bt M M. Cloez AND Gratiolbt. 

^T has been long known that the green parts of plants decompose the surrounding carbonic acid and 
separate it from the oxygen. The submerged aquatic plants possess this property in a very high 
degree, and thus disengage, in a comparatively diort time, and in the normal condition of their existence, 
an enormous quantity of oxygen. The knowledge of this fact led us to choose these plants for the 
subject of some experiments which were made with various species of Potomogeton, Naias, Cerato- 
phyUum, Myriophyllum, and Confervee. The conclusions we have formed may be stated under the 
following heads : — 

1. Infiuenee of light. — ^The disengagement of oxygen, which takes place very rapidly in solar Ught, 
becomes insensible in a difilise light, and is perfectly stayed in darkness. In the latter case, the plants 
of which we speak, contrary to the opinion generally received, do not evolve the smallest trace of 
carbonic acid. We endeavoured to determine comparatively the action of coloured glasses on the 
decomposition of carbonic acid by the green parts of plants ; and, as for as the difficult nature of the 
experiments permit us to judge, we have concluded that the activity of the phenomenon is at the 
maximum when plain and unpolished glasses are used. The yellow glass comes next, then the plain 
transparent, the red, the green, and last of all, the blue. We are satisfied that these differences do not 
hold good with a difference of temperature. 

2. Inflttence of temperature. — ^The decomposition of carbonic acid by aquatic plants exposed to 
the light in a medium, of which the temperature rises from 4* Centigrade [about 40* Fahrenheit], 
does not commence below 15" [59^ Fahrenheit], and appears to attain its maximum at 30^ 
[86^ Fahrenheit]. The decomposition of carbonic acid by plants exposed to the light in a medium, the 
temperature of which is lowered from 30°, continues to act until 14** 13' 12^', and does not completely 
cease till it reaches 10^ [5(f Fahrenheit]. This result is, indeed, conformable to the conclusions 
which M. Chevreul has drawn frx)m his observations on the circulation and ascent of the sap. 

3. In/iuence of the composition of the surrounding medium. — ^The vegetation of submerged plants 
continues during several months in tiie water of the Seine, if aerated and renewed every day. In river 
water deprived of air by ebullition, and containing only carbonic acid in the same proportion as the water 
of the Seine, and which is also renewed each day, the decomposition at first is very active, but by and by 
it becomes subdued, and ceases completely at the end of four or five days. After that time the intensity 
of the green colour of the plant is considerably diminished. The phases of this phenomenon are very 
remarkable. Indeed, it may at first be observed that the gas which is produced is mixed with a 
certain qxumtity of azote, which goes on diminishing to that point at which the decomposition stops, 
when the air that is disengaged is almost pure oxygen. It may also be observed that the total volume 
of azote gas which is disengaged is much more considerable than the bulk or volume of the plant ; and 
if the plant is submitted to an elementary analysis, it is found that at an equal weight it contains much 
less azote than a portion of the same plant which has not been submitted to an experiment. These 
facts demonstrate that in the act of vegetation of submerged plants a certain quantity of azote is 
produced by the decomposition of the same elements of the plants; that consequently a reparation is 
necessary, and that the free or combined azote is an indispensable element to the life of aquatic plants. 
From these experiments we were constrained to investigate the influence of ammonia and ammoniacal 
salts, and we have found that ammonia and ammoniacal salts under water in a dose of one ten-thousandth 
in weight, have always been hurtfrd. The decomposition of carbonic acid diminishes and stops at the 
end of some hours. We have, consequently, a right to conclude that the plant assimilates directly the 
azote gas in a state of dissolution in the water. 

4. The movements of the elements which are absorbed or exhaled by the plant. — ^Everybody may easily 
observe that whatever the position of the leaves of Potamogeton may be, some carbonate of lime is 
constantly deposited at the superior &ce of the leaves (we say superior in the sense understood by 
botanists), and never at the inferior face. This fELct appears to demonstrate that the absorption of 
carbonic acid takes place essentially by the superior fajoe of the leaves. The oxygen prodticed by the 
decomposition of carbonic acid has, in tiie plant, a perfectly defined course. It descends constantly frwn. 
the leaves towards the root Thus, when a branch or slip of Potamogeton, provided with a few leaves, 
is placed horizontally in water, the-escape of the gas always takes ^dace by the section nearest the 
radicular extremity of the plant. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES.— REVIEW. 

3fiistBllmirattB 3lntiiM, 

Tutimonial to Mr. Mimro. — This project was started by a few Mends of Mr. Munio to present him, on his 
retirement from the Onratorship of the Oarden of the Horticultural Society of London, after a service of thirty 
years, with a slight token of esteem and respect, and a half-crown subscription was entered into for the purpose. 
This was immediately warmly responded to ; not only by gardeners, but by some of the nobility and gentry of the 
land. On Dec. 23, the Committee and a few friends dined together at Stevens's Hotel, New Bond Street, Mr. 
Glendinning acting as chairman and Mr. Edmonds (of Chiswick) as vice-chairman, and on that occasion Mr. Munro 
was presented with a handsome Qold Watch and Chain, bearing the following inscription : — ** Presented to Mr. 
Donald Munro, F.L.S., by 260 of his friends, as a token of respect and esteem, on the occasion of his retiring, after 
thirty years' servitude, from the Curatorship of the Gardens of the Horticultural Society of London. December, 
1860." In presenting the watch, Mr. Glendinning pronounced a very high eulogium upon the character of Mr. 
Munro, not only as connected with his scientific and professional attainments, but also for his estimable qualities 
in private life. , 

It affords us much pleasure to add that the Council of the Horticultural Society have granted Mr. Munro a 
pension for his long servitude, which will enable him to pass the remainder of his days in ease and comfort This 
is a just tribute to merit, and alike honourable to the giver as to the receiver. To other societies who have old 
servants, and to the employers of gardeners also, we say, — ^go and do likewise. A balance sheet of receipts and 
disbursements will, we believe, be forwarded to each subscriber. 

Oaiedonian Horticultural Society. — Dec. 6. — ^The office-bearers for 1851 were elected, and various prizes 
awarded for fruits, flowers, and vegetables, sent in for competition. The silver medal offered by the Society for 
the best collection of dried specimens of British plants, including Filicos, was awarded to Mr. John Anderson, 
joumojrman, Edinburgh Botanic Garden, his collection containing 640 species correctly named, and arranged 
according to the natural system ; a second prise, with oertificate of merit, was voted to Mr. William Smithi 
journeyman, Experimental Garden, for a collection containing about 520 species and varieties, likewise arranged 
according to the natural system; Messrs. P. Lawson and Son, prize of two guineas, for the best collection of dried 
specimens of Hardy Perennial Herbaceous Plants, was awarded to Mr. Thomas Fairley, journeyman, Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden, who produced a most excellent collection, containing 1,859 species and varieties, arranged ac- 
cording to the natural system of Lindley, as given in the last edition of the Vegetable Kingdom. Among the other 
articles exhibited were fruit of Saracha viscosa, with a sample of jam made frt)m it, from Stewart B. Hare, Esq., 
Lochrin House; aplant of Cupressus torulosa from Mr. John Wilkie, gardener, Garvald House, accompanied by 
a communication mentioning its hardiness at Garvald, at an elevation of 1,200 feet; a large coloured drawing of 
Victoria Bcgia, by Mr. Jaflrey, Warriston Lodge ; and specimens of the Glen Dwarf Drumhead Cabbage — stated 
to be a valuable variety for agricultural as we^ as garden purposes— frt>m Mr. Handasyde, Glen Nurseries, 
Musselburgh. 

♦ 

Eneydopadia of Oardeningj eomprieing the Theory and Practice of MortidUturty Floriculture. Arboriculture, and 
Landscape Gardening. By J. 0. Loudon, F.L.S., H.S., &o. A new edition, corrected and improved by 
Mrs. LovDON. London: Longman and Co., 1850. 
As a standard work, Loudon's " Encyclopeodia" has long held a high position in Horticultural literature, 
and it must be confessed no other book in the Tgn gliab or any other language supplies such an amount of informa- 
tion on the subjects upon which it treats. In the present edition, some of the objectionable parts have been 
oxptmged, and, so far as relates to the history and science of gardening, it is much improved, having received 
assistance from the writings of Dr. Lindley, and also personal assistance in Geology from Professor Ansted; 
in Chemistry, from Professor Solly; and in Entomology, from J. 0. Westwood, Esq. To these parts, and 
also to the history of Gardening, a great quantity of new matter has been added ; and we wish we could say as 
much for the cultural part ; but truth compels us to assert that that department is neither so full nor yet so modem 
as it ought to have been. For illustration, imder the head Pino Apple the only new matter is an article from 
Mr. H. C. Ogle on the Hamiltonian system — ^but not a word is said of the large Pines grown at Crunnersbury, or 
those at Mr. Purd/s, Bayswater, or at Trentham, and no notice is taken of Mill's treatise, or of the Meudon system 
of growing that fruit Again, under Melons, not a word is said of Duncan's, Mill's, or Moore's systems, or of 
the splendid Melons grown in Ireland by Mr. "Walker, or those pix)duced from Trentham. In Vines the greatest 
novelty is the Coiling system, now seventeen years old ; and in Cucumbers the works of Smith, Allen, Weedon, 
Mills, Duncan, Ayres, or Moore, are unnoticed, though the last throe are allowed to be the best on the subject 
These are grave omissions, and such as ought not to have occurred in a new edition of a standard work. The 
empiricisms of such authors as Nicol, Maw, and AbcrcromMe, though valuable in their day, are now " gone out," 
and though they may serve for comparison with better systems, they should not have been retained to the exclu- 
sion of modem improvements. The lists of fruit and vegetables have been revised by Mr. Thompson of the 
Horticultural Grardens, and generally the selections are very judicious, and the best kinds in each list being indi- 
cated by a special mark, makes them still more valuable. The work is profusely illustrated, and beautiftdly 
got up ; and, as a whole, is an authority which every gardener should fortify himself with. — A. 
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FLOWER GAUDEN.— IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Conservatory. — A finer autumn and carly^ winter 
than we have just experienced in the departing year, 
have rarely been seen in our changeable climate ; and 
hence, where plants hare been properly attended to, 
they ought to be in excellent condition : when we say 
excellent condition we do not mean they should be in 
free growth, but should look fresh and healthy, with 
the season's growth thoroughly matured. Some of the 
Acacias will now be advancing into bloom, and when 
the conservatory is kept tolerably warm, or it is planted 
in the most sheltered part, the Luculia gratissima will 
begin to unfold its ddicately coloured mid exquisitely 
scented blossoms, than which, at this festive season, 
nothing can be finer, or more deserving of extensive 
cultivation. Camellias will also be aidvancing into 
bloom, and care must be taken that they do not know 
the want of water, or the buds will be cast off without 
openinff. These, with the plants from the stoves and 
orchid-house, the Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs 
frx)m the forcing-house, with a few Heaths, Epacriscs, 
and other plants frt>m the greenhouse, to say nothing 
of Cinerarias, Violets, Mignonette, &c., frx)m the frames, 
will impart a gay and very interesting appearance to 
the conservatory at this season. To preserve the flowers, 
keep the atmosphere moist, but not wet ; water when 
necessary, more especially the bulbs, and keep a tem- 
perature of fix)m 40° to 60**, rising a few degres by sun- 
heat Ventilate daily if possible, if only for a diort 
time ; but avoid draughts, more especially if the atmos- 
phere is at all froaty. 

Orangery, — The trees will now be in a dormant 
state, and hence little can be added to former directions. 
Do not, however, neglect to prune and clean the trees 
thoroughly during toe winter, recollecting that the 
more you do at this season, the less you will have to 
attend to when the busy season of spring comes round. 
The temperature must not frdl below 40°, for though 
we read of snow-dad Orange groves, mv experience of 
nearly thirty years, enables me to say that a very low 
temperature is not ffood for them. Where new borders 
have to be prepared for planting the orange, now is a 
good time to proceed with the work, and no tribe of 
plants is better suited to cover the walls of conserva- 
tories. If the stock of small Orange trees is large, 
some of the forwardcst of them may be introduced into 
the forcmg-house, for the sake of a little early blossom. 

Forcing JFlower-hause. — Here business must now 
commence in earnest, and if not already done, a few 
plants of all kinds, American plants, Indian Aagal^ws 
Bulbs, Roses, Lilacs, &c., &c., must be introduced, and 
started gradually, while towards the end of the month 
a good stock of Pinks, Sweet Williams, and Lily of the 
Valley, may be started gradually in any pit or other 
fiivourable situation. In the foreing-house tiie tempe- 
rature dhould not &11 below 50°, and as the days in- 
crease in lenffth the temperature may increase about 
4° or 6^ a- weds, until it attains a Tninimi^ni temperature 
of 60° and maximum of 70° by fire-heat, dlowing the 
temperature to increase 10° by sun-heat. Give air 
daily, if only for a short time ; syringe the plants every 
fine morning, and keep the atmosphere at all times 
moist and geniaL W. P. Atuss. 

GREENHOUSE-HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 
^ In this month when we generally expect hard fit)6t, 
it is necessary to exclude it by employing as little fire- 
heat as possible. A temperature of about 40 shoidd be 
t^e mark ; but ia the day it does not matter if it rises a 
little higher, particularly where the house contains 



flowerine plants. Be very careful not to open the frx)nt 
sashes when the wind is cold and cutting, and bo suro 
to sprinkle the floor and shelves occasionally after much 
fire-heat Although for the most part the plants will 
be at a stand-still ; yet no time should be lost in making 
preparations for the coming spring. Get plenty of peat 
chopped, crocks broken, pots cleaned, and have in 
readiness a good ^uantitjr of clean small pebbles for 
mixing with the soil used in potting. Many cultivators 
are fond of charcoal ; but it is of no use to hard- wooded 
plants ; in fact, it does more harm than good. Finish 
training, or tying anything that requires it; and re- 
member that you cannot begin to tram a plant too soon 
if you wish to make it a good specimen.— John Fbasek, 
Lou-Bridge Road Nursery, Leyton, Essex. 

Scathery, — But little can be added to the directions 
of last month ; the same general principles prevail, and 
must be observed. If fires are obliged to be used, take 
care to remove the early fiowering kinds, as Physo- 
des, Ardens, Vemix coccinea, Aristata major, Elegans, 
Mirabilis, and the like, as fru* frx)m its influence as 
possible, or they may be too far advanced before tho 
shows come on. TaAce care that none of the plants 
know the want of water even at this season, but take 
equal care that they receive no more than is absolutely 
necessary. Fires in heath-houses should be avoided as 
much as possible, but still we are no advocates for tho 
fi-eezing system. A few degrees of frx)st may do no 
injury to a lot of half-starved and indurated plants, 
but young fii^ee-growing specimens will not be benefited 
thereby, more especially if they are in houses w^here 
fires are sometimes used. Though there is not much 
to do among the specimens, the time will soon arrive 
when the young plants will require potting, and hence, 
preparation must be made for the operation. Pots 
must be washed, crocks and charcoal may be broken of 
various sizes, mould can be prepared, and all these 
things will facilitate the work when longer days and 
the busy season arrives, and the soil will be benefited 
by a thorough aeration, and even a little frost will not 
do it any injury. W. P. Aybbb. 

GREENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS. 

Tlflarffoniums. — ^Those plants which are strong and 
well-rooted may now be shifted, to encourage a tree 
erowth. A stronger soil may be used, taking care to 
drain the pots thoroughly, and that they are quite clean 
and dry. Stop some of the plants for a succession of 
flowers, and tnin out all small shoots ; look carefully 
for decaying leaves, which harbour damp, and are very 
injurious. One or two waterings of lime and soot-watm' 
may now be given with advanta^, as it will destroy 
the worms that may bo in the soil, and impart a fine 
dark green colour to the foliage. Stake those that 
require it, and tic out as thin as possible, to admit the 
air and light to the centre of the plants, which will 
greatly strengthen them. When tho plants are dwarf, 
pegs may be used to bring the shoots down to tho 
edges of the pots, for the pots to be well frimished with 
the foliage of a Pelargonium is a great desideratum. 
Stir the surface of the soil occasionally, and top-dress 
any that may require it If early flowers are required, a 
few may now be removed to a stove or warm house, 
taking for the purpose Admiral Napier and Alba Multi- 
flora, which are the very best for cail^ forcing ; Anais 
and Jenny Lind, in the fancy class, will also be found 
good for that puxpoee. Should there be any indication 
of frxMt, a fire shoidd be lighted in tho afternoon ; in fact, 
it is better to shut up the houses before the sun has left 
them, which saves pushing the fires too hard in tho 
early part of the evening ; for the less fire that is used 
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the better. Should the weather prove mild, a little fire 
IB necesBBiy OGcasionally to dispel &e damp ; of course, 
the sashes miist be open at the same time, to allow ^e 
vapour to escape. Give aU the air possible every 
favourable opportunity, but be careful to avoid all cold 
draughts, which do much mischief. Be careful in water- 
ing, for much of success depends upon this. Water 
none but those which are d^, and water those well. 
Do not allow them to stand dry too long, or the bottom 
leaves will become yellow. The fancy varieties will 
require to be kept a little closer than the foregoing, as 
they are rather more delicate in constitution, and as 
they have an abundance of leaves they will often require 
thinning. In potting them be sure to give plenty of 
drainage ; silver sand should be liberally used in the 
compost Fimiigate occasionally to prevent the green 
fly making its appearance. 

CaleetJarias. — ^This is a critical season for these 
plants, consequently they will require a great deal of 
attention in watering andkeeping tree from insects. A 
little warmth is necessary for the more delicate kinds. 
Bemove aU decaying leaves as they appear ; peg down 
the shoots to the surface of the soil, that they may root 
up the stems, which will give strength to the plants. 
Shift into larger pots such seedlings as are large enough, 
or prick off those that may have been sown for late 
flowering. A light turfy loam enriched with well decom- 
posed manure and leaf-mould, adding a liberal quantity 
of silver sand, will be found indlE^pensable for those 
plants. Drain freely with charcoal and potsherds. 

Cinerarias, — ^Bemove a few of the most forward to a 
warm house, where they will come into flower directly, 
and be usefiil for bouquets and decorative purposes. If 
large plants are rcquii^ shift a few into larger pots, and 
pinch out the tons to cause them to grow bushy. Tie out 
or peg down to Keep them open, and do not aQow l^cm 
to get too dry, which will cause them to go blind. Give 
all the air possible every favourable opportunity in fine 
weather. Fumigate occasionally, and dust with sulphur 
any that may be affected with mildew. 

Fuchsias. — If large and early-flowering plants are 
required, a few of these should now be started in a gentle 
heat Cut the old plants down, and they will be found 
to throw up strong shoots from the bottom. As soon as 
they have broken shake them out of the old soil and 
repot into a good rich compost. Strike a few cuttings as 
soon as long enough, for bedding and other pun>oscs. 

Boutins. — ^Tum heaps of soil and manure that they 
may sweeten. For spring potting be careful always to 
have some housed for present purposes, as much injury 
is done by potting in wet soils. Wash pots in bad 
weather that thev may be ready when wanted. 
— H. BosrBR, Brookland's Nursery, Blackheath. 

FLOWER-GARDEN.-OUT-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 
It is said that massed flower-gardens are exponents 
of the minds of the gardeners of the present day ; and 
no doubt they are. But, like all other manifestations 
of mind, there are evident marks of degrees of attain- 
ment, as will always be the case, where minds differently 
constituted are brought to bear on the same subject. Still, 
we think there might be a greater agreement in our 
flower-gardens than there really is, if the principles 
which have been, from time to tmie, aUuded to in these 
directions, were better understood, and more strictly 
adhered to in practice ; and if more heart was thrown 
into the work, it would be sure to give grace to our 
art, in small as well as in great things. Nothing like 
being true to the work we have got to do. Flower 
gardening, like all systems based on true principles, has 
the elements of advancement bound up with it ; and, 
therefore, Its course must be onward, wnich willbe seen 
in new and more beautiful forms of development ; and 
if care is exercised in drawing out plans for geometrical 




flower-gardens, to avoid acute-anglcdbeds, and substitute 
in their stead those forms of figures, partaking more of 
the curved line, a sort of continuous action will bo 
given to the eye, in following such graceful lines, and a 
dignity or expression, and freedom of outline, border- 
ing on the beautiful ; because simplicity and intelligi- 
bility will be seen everywhere. Plant also your flower- 
beds in sudi a way, that the figure, as a whole, may 
appear really larger than it is ; which can rea«lily be 
done, by keeping t^e subdued colours near the centre, 
and the warm colours at the outside. The effectiveness 
of warm colours compared with cold, under brig^it sun- 
light, should be attended to ; and thus may be brought 
out more perfect forms of beauty in our flower-gardens. 
I would say to young gardeners, pursue the study of 
massing flower-gardens with eagerness, and be careful 
to select for your new arrangements, plants which are 
beautifid, entire, and dear in their colours^ and rest 
assured, if you are working thus diligently, materials 
wiU be inwrought with your own being, which will so 
shape and fashion your uiou^ts, that when the day of 
active service arrives, you will be ready and strong in 
your own might ; and though your outw;ard form may 
change its semblance, your young ideas will ever live in 
remembrance. 

Boutins. — Look every now and then over store- 
pots, and boxes of flower-garden plants, and clear them 
of all rotting leaves ; and it may bo advantageous to tho 
plants to turn them roimd to the light While the 
principle of Ufe is feeble in our plants, water and attend 
to them accordingly. Look at mother Nature how she 
acts, in that beautifid law of adaptation, which exists 
among all created things, and gatner information from 
them. I would not be m too great haste in pruning 
Roses : time enough yet If you look at your walks in 
rainy weather, you will see where the faults are. Leave 
all dug ground as rough as possible, that the air and 
frost may act upon it. — John Caib, Bedford Lodge, 
Camden Hill, Kensington. 

Boss Garden. — Presuming that aU requiring protec- 
tion is prepared and ready should a change to frost take 
place, and as the weather has been so favourable for 
forwarding planting and other garden work, little 
can be done during this month except forwarding, at 
all opportunities, the preparation of soil, for beds, pjot- 
tine, and whatever it may be wanted for, and trenching 
and preparing groimd where it could not be done earlier 
in the season. Keep the stock of plants in pots for 
forcing from heavy rains and snow, but let them have 
plenty of air, day and night, while the weather is open. 
All liose that arc to be forced into flower early in the 
spring should be pruned early in the month, and those 
to flower later in tho spring by the end of the month. 
After they are pruned they must be carefully pre- 
served from extreme frt)sts. Begin to place them 
rather fi*eely in tiic forcing-house or pit, particularly 
towards the end of the month, and take care to set 
them in a part where they may have plenty of light 
and sun, and air when tho weather is favourable. Force 
gently, as fast forcing will make them weak and most 
likely to fail altogetiier ; the slower the forcing is carried 
on, the finer the bloom will be. For further directions 
consult previous calendars. 

If stocks for next season's working are not already 
planted, they should be got in with as litUc delay as 
possible. 

In taking leave, after a twelvemonth's labour among 
Roses, I hope the observations I have made have been 
found useful to ihe readers of this interesting periodi- 
cal. What I have stated has been the result of prac- 
tice and close observation for a number of years, and it 
will give me great pleasure to afford any one the 
means ofjudeing of the value of the directions I have 
given. — H. M'Millan, Wcsterham Nurseries, Kent 
Arhor€ium.—T)ie state of the weather during Janu- 
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ary ib generally bo uncertain, as regards severe frost, 
that it will be better to defer planting operations to 
any extent for a time : much, however, may be done in 
the way of preparation for more settled open weather, 
snch as draining, trenching, and bringing forward a 
supply of composts ready for immediate use when re- 
quired. I have all along advocated both the advantage 
and necessity of early autumn planting, but as this 
cannot always be done, we must make the best of good 
weather in earlv spring : it is, therefore, doubly neces- 
sary that we should make what preparation we can 
this month, so that no time mav be lost when the 
weather serves. In those parts where the planting is 
completed, there is much that may be done in the way 
of levelling and making the necessary preparations for 
turfing over such spaces as require it, idso the removal 
of all unsightly refuse, the remains of former planting, 
or the prunings of trees. Laying down turf should be 
deferred until settled open weather, as there is always 
extra trouble, and frequently much loss of turf in- 
curred, when this is prosecuted in frosty weather. 
Seasonable oppoitunities must be taken advantage of 
to cart in a good stock of soils and composts, and these 
will be much benefited by frequent turnings and ex- 
posing fresh surfaces to the atmospherical influences. 

Shntbbery. — The foregoing remarks, as regards pre- 
paration fur future phmting, will apply with equal 
force here. Let a liberal top-dressing be applied to 
established shrubberies, and as dry weather occurs the 
necessary process of forking up must be followed up at 
every opportimity. In wdl-established thick shrub- 
beries Uils process is not absolutely necessary, but in 
those of recent formation, where tiie foliage has not 
covered the soil, or near the borders, where more neat- 
ness is required in consequence of its being brought in 
more immediate contact with the eye, it is not only 
necessary but also advantageous for the plants them- 
selves, because it acts as a root-pruning operation, and 
tends to ensure a compact habit of grow3i, and a greater 
degree of inflorescence. 

The following will complete my short list of de- 
sirable shrubs for smaU gardens : — 



Weigela rosea. 
Kuonymus japonicus. 
Kbamnus latifolius. 
Ilalesia tetraptera. 
Rhus cotinus. 
Philadclphus Gordonianus 

floribundus. 

clegans. 

Arbutus ovata, 
Pemcttya angustifolia. 

mucronata. 

Cotoneastermicrophylla. 

• rotundifolia. 

Calycanthus pnocox. 
Hydrangea quercifolia. 
Viburnum iaponica. 
Ilex latifolia. 

cUiata. 

Gaultheria Shallon. 
The above are all very 



Leycestcria formosa. 
Cistus ladaniferus. 

roseus. 

purpurcus. 

formosus. 

corbariensis. 

marginatus. 

candidissimus. 

Escallonia rubra. 
lUicium floridanuim. 
Duvaua latifolia. 
Benthamia fragifcra. 
Arbutus Unedo. 

Andrachne. 

Deutzia corymbosa. 
Phillyrea angustifolia. 

media. 

oleaefolia. 




Fabiana imbricata. 
suitable for planting in 
conspicuous situations along the borders; the back- 
ground may be filled with commoner sorts, as common 
and Portugal laurels. Some of the beaut^ pink and 
crimson thorns should be [intermixed amongst them. 
Lists of this kind might be grcatljr extended, but I have 
only aimed at noticing a few, which being both desir- 
able and easilv procured, may be safely selected by small 
proprietors wno only require a few good and interest- 
ing things. John Cox, Redleaf. 

FRUIT.GARDEN.--IN-DOOR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Pinery. — "When fruiting pines arc swelling, their 



firdt maintain a tolerably moist atmosphere ; but act 
cautiously with any that are in bloom, as moisture upon 
the organs of fructification will at this season be found 
exceedingly inimical. Some of the more forward of 
the spring fruiters will now be showing fruity and 
therefore, towards the end of the month, the bottom 
heat must be slightly increased, and a little extra mois- 
ture given to t£e roots, to make the plants throw up 
strong and healthy. If the bottom heat is supplied by 
tan, fresh material must be placed between tne pots, 
taking care to stir the old tan deeply with a fork or 
pointed stick before the new is placed upon it. Increase 
the heat a few degrees towards the end of the month. 
Where fruitinr pines are planted out, the bottom heat 
must be slightly increased as before directed, cither by 
increased supplies of dung to the linings, or by tanks. 

Sueeeasion Fit. — These will still be comparatively in 
a dormant state, but if the weather is favourable at the 
end of the month the strong plants intended for autumn 
fruiting, may, if the pots are full of roots, receive a 
shift, and be placed in a pit by themselves, so as to 
induce an early and vigorous growth, for upon this 
much of the success of producing fine fruit in the 
autumn depends ; the bottom heat, however, until the 
plants get into growth, should not exceed 75° at the 
bottom of the pot, and a ni^ht temperature of 60'' wiU 
be ample for the present, allowing the pit to rise a few 
degrees in the day time, or by sun heat. The young 
stock will require a little water occasionally, especially 
in pits heated by fire heat Prepare soils, tan, &c., for 
a general shifting next month. 

Vinery. — ^The Vines in the early house will now be 
in bloom, and therefore the utmost caution must be 
observed to maintain a steady temperature and genial 
atmosphere. Do not on any account permit the heat 
to fall below 60"* during the night, but, on dear bright 
days, 70** should be the minimum of fire heat, taking 
care to introduce a stream of warmed air as long as i>os- 
sible. Look to the external borders, see that there is 
no declension of heat, and add, if requisite, fresh heat- 
ing materials. Late houses must be managed according 
to previous directions, and a third or foiuth house, if 
necessary for the supply, must be started, observing to 
commence with a low temperature and to increase 
gradually, as groat haste is generally bad speed, more 
especially in early forcing. 

Vines in Fbts. — ^Where the fruit is set, thin, and, as 
soon as it is large enough, push the plants along, for, as 
the roots here are under proper control, no fear need be 
entertained of the plants sustaining injury, that is, if 
properly treated. Introduce a few fr(»h plants the 
beginning and end of the month, obseriiug the rules 
previously laid down as to temperature, &c. The 
plants swelling fruit may be &<^lsted occasionally in 
bright weather with a little weak manure water. 

Jtotitine. — Prepare diuig, leaves, tan, &c., to foiin 
hotbeds to start small succession Pines — also for strik- 
ing Vines and other purposes. Get soils, pots, crocks, 
&c., in readiness for a general potting next mon^. 
John Spencer, Bo wood Park. 

Tiffs. — ^Thc early house may now be sot to work. 
Where there arc plants in pots and tubs, it is preferable 
to start these first They i^ould all have a good water- 
ing. Syringe two or three times a day, and maintain a 
moist atmosphere. Begin with a night temperature of 
46*, and a day one of 56° ; and in the course of a fort- 
night or three weeks, increase the temperature gradually 
so as to give an advance of 8° or 10". Ou fine days give a 
little air: they will not require much at the present stage. 

FeacJiee. — The artificial heat in the early house may 
be increased 6* or 6° in the day, but not quite so much 
at night A steady temperature of 50* should be aimed 
at during the time the peaches are in flower ; it should 
neither rise nor fall many degrees beyond this. By keep- 
ing up a night temperature of this kind while the trees are 
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in flower, and hj taking cvorj advantage of fine days to 
give plenty of air, wo have never failed to get five times 
as many miit to set as we leave to ripen. As soon as 
the buds begin to sweU, S3rringixig should be discontinued 
until the fruit are all set, when it must be resumed. 
The moisture of the atmosphere should be still con- 
tinued until the flowers begin to expand, when it should 
cease until the trees are out of flower and the fruit is 
set. Knowing, as we well do, the evil effects arising 
from overheating — that is, by artificial means, even at 
the risk of being thought tedious, we again beg to im- 
press on the minds of our readers, the necessity of being 
careful in attending to the state of temperature during 
the period the peach is in flower. Yentihite at all times 
as freely as the state of the weather will permit If the 
second house be started six weeks after the first, and the 
same treatment be given to both, the fruit in the former 
will be ripe about a month laterthan that in the latter. If 
the late houses are not dressed and tied, no time should 
be now lost in doing so ; the frost should also be kept 
out of them by lighting gentle fires in severe weather. 

Strawberries, — The first batch of these plants must 
have every attention paid to tiiem at this season, — ^for 
though no plant is more easily managed late in the sea- 
son, still, at this season of the year, they require a littie 
management to get good crops. If the weather be se- 
vere when they are in flower, so that they can have but 
littie air and a good deal of fire, under these circum- 
stances the strawberry flower will ** go blind." In order 
to prevent this as much as possible, keep them near the 
glass, give plenty of air, and a rather low night tempe- 
rature, and water with tepid water. A second batch of 
plants should be introduced about three weeks after the 
first, and a batch every fortnight after during the sea- 
son, so as to keep up a regular succession.—^. Saul, 
Gardener to Lord Stourton, Allerton Park. 

Cummber ffotue. — The directions given last month 
will still require to be attended to. The weather is 
less fovourable now, and it will require great energy on 
the part of the gardener for the next six weeks to keep 
the plants in a growing state. Remove all male blos- 
soms as they appear, and mind that the foliage be not 
shaded by overcrowding, as, in that case, they soon be- 
come yellow and unhealthy ; remove every unsightiy 
leaf. See that the glass is particularly clean, as light 
is the only agent beyond the control of the gardener : 
heat, air, and moisture, he can supply as the wants of 
the plants need them, but light, the most important of 
all, he cannot control, althoi^ he can greatiy assist by 
due attention ; first, by using sheet glass, and, secondly, 
by due attention to washing the glass on every occasion 
when there is the least appearance of dirt upon it Keep 
a moderately low night temperature, and a humid at- 
mosphere by day. 

Dung-bed, — This will still be an anxious department 
for the gardener for the next three months. The plants 
that have been potted o£^ and are showing two rough 
leaves, must have the centre bud pinched out, if they 
are intended for the dung-beds ; but if they are intend- 
ed for trellis- work, they must not be stopped, as they 
arc likely to make more root by being left entire than 
by stopping. Where seed is still to be sown, it will be 
of service to place each seed on a small lump of peat 
about as large as a walnut, and so placed at regular 
distances in a shallow pot or pan, and covered about 
half an inch with light peaty soil, they will soon begin 
to vegetate. Keep them on a bottom heat of not less 
than 75° and near to the glass. If tiiere is any danger of 
mice taking the seed, it will be well to place a piece of 
clean glass over the pot, and remove it as soon as the 
plants appear above the surface. Let the surface of the 
seed bed be stirred freaucntiy, and the linings made up 
with sweet fermented aung. Give abundance of air on 
all favourable occasions. 

SmUine, — Collect all materials available for forming 



suooession beds, such as leaves and long dung. Keep 
the dung well worked, and there will be littie fear of 
wood-lice to annoy you later in the season. 

Mehm, — A sowing of some approved early kind 
should now be made. The same treatment as for cu- 
cumbers will bo applicable. — Wm. Taylob, Gardener 
to J. Coster, Esq., Streatham. 




FRUIT 



GARDEN.— OUT-DOOR 
MENT. 



depart- 



As there is nothing of importance to bo added to what 
I have already called attention to in the two previous 
Calendars, I snail take the opportunity of saying a few 
words on training fruit trees. 

The different modes of training have been much dis- 
cussed, and I believe imdue importance has been at- 
tached to it by some writers on the subject It must 
be confessed tiiat a handsomely-trained tree has a very 
beautiful appearance; but this is not the sole end for 
which it is planted. Numerous fuicifiil modes of 
training have from time to time been rocommended ; 
but to secure permancntiy-hcalthy trees, they should 
be made to assume their natural position as nearly as 
possible. First, then, as to Peach and Nedtmne trees : 
for these the fan system is undoubtedly the best, 
because that is the most natural form that trees so arti- 
ficially placed can bo made to assume. In common 
fim-training, much must be left to the judgment of the 
cultivator ; but there is a mode of fan-training called 
Seymour's, which is truly systematic. The place of 
each brancli and shoot is so' clearly defined, that any 
one may, in a short time, understand the system. Why, 
then, is it not adopted more generally ? may be asked. 
I can only account for it in this way, that it will not 
succeed in all soils and situations ; and I have the more 
confidence in stating this from knowing that one of the 
sons of the originator of the system could not bring the 
trees under his care to assume that uniformity of ap- 
pearance which the trees mider his father's care had. 
Much injury is done to trained fruit-trees, merely to 
give them an artistical appearance. The branches are 
strained, and the sap vessels are torn and lacerated at 
a season of the year when nature is the least able to 
repair the damage. In some situations this may be of 
little importance, but in others it is the first precursor 
of gum and canker. 

The Apricot^ Cherry^ and Fhim are usually trained 
fan fashion, but sometimes horizontally. Where the 
walls are low, the latter is the best mode ; but a blend- 
ing of the two systems is a favourite plan with me, 
which I will explain when I am speaking of the Pear. 

Fear and Apple trees are very generally trained hori- 
zontally ; and this is, in my opinion, the best system. 
There is an objection sometimes started, and not with- 
out a reason either. It is that for high walls, the trees, 
if trained horizontally irom a single stem, are so long 
in reaching the top of it This may bo obviated by 
first training it fan-shaped, and afterwards horizontally, 
according to the following plan : — Drive a nail at the 
top of the wall perpendicular to the stem of the tree ; 
at the bottom of the wall, and at four feet distant from 
the stem of the tree, on each side of it, drive in other 
nails; firom the top nail to eacli of the lower ones mako 
on the wall a straight line; on this oblique line bend 
all the branches from the fan system to the horizontal, 
so that they are about a foot apart By this plan the 
trees wiU cover the wall in a much shorter space of 
time than they would by training the branches hori- 
zontally from one stem. 

The present mode of training Gooaeberry bushes is 
susceptible of great improvement At present, in nine 
cases out of ten, the branches aro so near the ground, 
that aft«r a heavy shower of rain the fruit is covered 
with dirt; and again, when the fruit is ripe it is in the 
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best possible position for the birds to derour. I see no 
' object in keeping the branches so near to the ground, 
and for the future intend to train two or three of them 
to three feet high before I allow them to form a head. 
— H. G. OoLB, Eridge Castle, Kent 

KITCHEN GAEDEN. 

The late heavy rains have rendered the soil too wet 
for carrying on cropping operations of any kind ; for the 
less done under such circumstanoes the better. As soon, 
however, as it becomes sufficiently dry, sow Peas and 
Beans, of the earliest varieties, on some well sheltered 
border ; and some of each should at once be sown in 
pots or shallow boxes, and placed in any situation 
where artificial protec^on can be afforded without 
heat Towards the end of the month, sow Radishes and 
early Horn-carrots, in fitunes on a gentle hot-bed, and a 
few Cauliflower-seeds sown early in boxes will be of 
great use. Mustard and cress, as usual, once a-week ; 
prepare Ash-leaved potatoes for planting in boxes or 
pots ; cover fresh patches of Sea-kale and Rhubarb, or 
remove a portion of the latter to the mushroom-house, 
which is decidedly the best practice. Examine cauli- 
flower plants under glass, and in frames ; remove all 
decaying leaves, and give them an occasional dusting 
with lime and soot, to prevent the ravages of slugs. 
Additional coverings in severe frost will bo necessary. 
Repair box-edgings, clean and roll walks, and proceed 
with alterations whenever the weather will permit In 
frosty weather wheel out as much manure as will be 
necessary for the undressed qiuurters ; as this is an es- 
sential operation, thatcan be done with much less trouble 
than at any other period. For mushrooms, &c., see 
former directions. — J. Charles, Gardener to Colonel 
Buckley, Newhall, Salisbury. 

WILD FLOWERS FOR JANUARY. 

Wild flowers it would indeed be vain to seek at this 
season of the year ; only some few seedlings of our 
gardens arc enabled so far to withstand the icy breath of 
winter as to put forth flowers at this season, and unless 
this be mild mdecd, it is to the conservatoiy we must 
go for a bouquet Yet there are certain plants which are 
peculiai-ly the plants of Christmas, replacing the long- 
withered flowers with berries, the sight or very name 
of which is indissolubly connected with this season, even 
by those who scarcely cast a glance upon the more deli- 
cate wildlings of the " sxmmier wood." 

" \Mien the rear its course hath rolled, 
And hrougnt bright Christmas back again, 
Forth to the woods with menrie hearts we go, 
To gather in the Miseltoe." 

What may be the origin of the pleasant custom now 
connected with this plant we cannot say ; but it is weU 
known the Miseltoe was a sacred plant with our Druid- 
ical forefathers, who went forth to cut with a golden 
sickle the Misoltoe which grew upon the Oak. It is 
rather remarkable that the plant (which is a true para- 
site, becoming naturally grafted to the branch on which 
it grows^, is less frequentiv found in the Oak than on 
the Apple, Hawthorn, and other trees. It has been 
supposed by some that the Dniidic Miseltoe might have 
been the Loranthus emx>pa;us, an allied plant not now 
found in Britain, which is especially confined to the 
Oak in the south of Europe ; these receive more jyroba- 
biHty, however, in the notion that this veiy rarity of 
the bak-Misletoe may have caused it to be ospecudly 
prized by the Druids. 

It is said that tiie custom of decorating our houses 
and churches with the Holly at Christmas has also 
descended to us from the Druids, and that their idea in 
thus decorating their dwellings with these green-shining 
leaves and gay-scarlet berries, was to afford the sylvan 
spirits a con^nial protection frx)m the frosts and cold 
winds. — A. Hexpret. 
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ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Ornitholoot. — ^When all nature is wrapped in 
darkness and the wintry blast howls roimd our dwel- 
lings making the cheerful fire doubly welcome, a 
thought must often arise in the minds of those who, 
like ourselves, are devout admirers of those frury 
thin^ called birds, — ^where do they pass the night at 
this mclement season of the year ? As this is a part of 
their history to which I have devoted some little at- 
tention, I will endeavour to explain the result of my 
researches. 

Beginning, then, with an old favourite, the Sparrow 
(Fa$ter domutiem), no bird has so great a variety of 
roosting-places ; holes in trees, in walls, in stacks of 
wheat and hay, in the thatch of out-houses, in chimney 
pots, in spouts, in evergreens, in ivy by the side of 
dweUings, and in pigeon-houses — ^in all of which he 
will take his repose. He is a fellow that appears well 
with the world and himself; and, although at times a 
little mischievous, ought to be respected lor his close 
attachment to man. No persecution can drive him 
from our dweUings; you hear his chirp when the 
slates are almost cracking under theheat of a July sun, 
and there you will find him when those slates are 
thickly covered with snow, — then let him dweU in 
peace. The Robins (J^^A^Mmd^euAi) generally choose 
eveigreens as roosting-places; they will also enter 
out-houses, and I have found some few in holes in the 
thatch. Those little hardy birds, the Wrens {Troglo- 
dyUt eurcp0ua), although rather pugnacious at somo 
parts of tiie year, appear on very friendly terms now, 
often sleeping two and three in a bed. I have fro- 
quentiy taken three from the same hole in the thatch 
o£ an outhouse, which, with holes in stacks, appear to 
be the princitMd places in which they pass the night 
The Great Tit {Farmnu^\ Blue Tit (Tarutearulsus)^ 
Cole Tit (Parttf aUr), and Marsh Tit {Farm palustris), 
are very similar in their mode of roosting ; holes in 
trocs, in stacks, and in the thatch of out-houses, are the 
places mostiy selected. I have caught the Cole Tit 
also, when bat-fowling, fh>m amongst evergreens. The 
Lon^-tailed Tits (Farus eaudatus) roost in company ; it 
is said that they generally select the branch of a tree, 
upon which they sit doscly huddled together. I have 
never discovered them in that situation: the only 
places that I have found them in being whin coverts 
and amongst everareens. Evergreens are also the 
roosting-places of me Greenfinch {Coeeothraustet ehloris) 
and Limiet (Ztnaria cantkibina) : the Chaffinch {Frinffilla 
eoeleba) I have so seldom met with in my bat-fowling 
excursions that I cannot with certainty speak to its 
favourite spots for roosting ; but I think they will be 
found amongst the taller description of evergreens. 
The Mountam finch {Fringitta numtifringUla\, is said to 
roost upon the ground, but that I cannot affirm, never 
having met with it at any time during my night 
rambles. The Blackbird {MenUa vuigarit), Thrush 
{Menda muaiea)^ and Redwing {Merula iliaca), are much 
alike in their hiabits of roosting, thick evergreens being 
the places they almost invariably choose; but the 
Fieldfare {Mert!lapUari$) diffisrs widely frt)m tiiem, pass- 
ing the night upon the ground amongst coarse withered 
herbage, a situation in which one not acquainted with 
their habits would hardly think of looking for them. 
The Starlings {Stumu9 vulgaris) choose larse reed beds 
in which to dose away the dreary winter nights. It is 
a very interesting sight to watch one of these roosting- 
places just before sunset, to sec them arriving frx)m all 
quarters in detached parties, when they perform some 
beautiful evolutions upon the wing — ^now towering 
almost out of sight, then rushing down with the swift- 
ness of a whirlwind and stopping suddenly when 
within a few yards of the reeds, they commence a fiap- 
ping of their wings as if with the intention of alight- 
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ing, but, from some cause of alarm or from mere van- 
tomiess, they will again go through nearly the same 
fireakfl ; and it is generally quite dark before the last 
flock has settled down. During the whole of this time 
they keep up a most incessant chattering : an old pol- 
lard is at times selected as a roosting-^ace, but it is 
invariably in the vicinity of water. 

The Rooks {Corvus frugilegw) and Wood-pigeons 
{Cdhmba palumbm) choose situations much alike — ^the 
bare branches of trees being the spots they select, with 
this difTerenco: the Wood-pigeons are always found 
higher and close to the stem of the tree, the Rooks 
selecting some of the lower branches and perching 
nearer the extremities. The Skylark, as long as the 
ground is uncovered with snow, prefers meadow land 
to any other situation ; but when the snow lies thick 
upon the ground, they appear to have no choice, passing 
the night in any situation that is a little sheltered, 
where they may be seen on a moonlight night closely 
seatod together. H. Whttely, Woolwich, Kent. 

Entomology. — In our last month's notice upon 
insects {ante. p. 248), we more particularly noticed the 
hybernation of insects, either in the egg or pupa state, 
and these from the quiescent condition of the animal 
during their continuance, naturally appear to be those 
states the most likely to be undergone during a period 
when tiie amount of temperature is so low as to prevent 
active life, and when in fact the food of vast numbers of 
these diminutive creatures is not in existence. Nature, 
however, has determined some variations from this 
apparently most natural state of existence, and we 
accordingly find that there are some kinds of insects 
whidi pass the winter in the larvae state, whilst others 
occur as perfect insects, but for the most part are in a 
state of inactivity. 

The insects which pass the winter in the larvso state 
arc those which at that period of their lives reside in 
structures more or less remote from the open atmos- 
phere. Many of these exist as larvse for a longer period 
than a year, as, for instance, that of the Common Gock- 
ChaflFer, Goat Moth, &c. Tliese either burrow to great 
depths under ground, or are protected frt)m the cold by 
residing within the stumps of trees, rotten wood, &c. 
Otiier caterpillars, which are hatched late in the autumn, 
likewise pass the winter in that state, secreting them- 
selves in some sheltered hole or cavity, or preparing 
artificial habitations for themselves. Thus the caterpillar 
of the Goat Moth forms a covering of pieces of wood, 
fastened together, and lined with silk, whilst the cater- 
pillar of the Tortrix angustiorana finds its way to the 
shelter afforded by the eye of pears, where it feeds on 
the rind till spring enables it to resume its more ordi- 
nary feast of leaves. Many aquatic insects also pass 
the winter in the larvsB state, burrowing into the sand 
at the bottom of ponds, &c., whilst a few terrestrial 
species form little societies, such as the caterpillars of 
the Black Veined White Butterfly, secreting themselves 
in a silken case under a common covering formed of 
leaves. I have already alluded to those larvae which are 
hatched very late in me autumn from eggs covered over 
with a coat of gluten, which they do not quit until 
spring. This is the case with the caterpillars of the 
small Ermine Moth. 

But a considerable number of insects actually hyber- 
nate in tiie perfect state. Such is the case with the 
Common Wasp, Humble Bee, Tortoise Shell, Peacock, 
and Brimstone Butterflies, &c. In these cases it is the 
female insect which survives tbe winter, in order to be 
ready to deposit her eggs in the spring, when there is a 
frt}sh supply of food. It would be curious to inquire 
how far, or whetiier, this takes place with species which 
feed in the larvae state on the leaves of trees, save in the 
instance of the Butterflies above mentioned. The Cater- 
pillars feed on nettles, which die down to the ground, 

that if a female Tortoise-shell Butterfly were not 



guided by this instinct, «he might deposit her e^gs, in the 
autumn, on plants, which in me following spnng would 
no longer exist, and consequently the In-ood would 
perish before they would find a fiiesh supply of nettles. 

Schmid, to wnom we are indebted for some valuable 
observations on this subject, says, that he never found 
or heard of any entomologist finding a hybemating 
individual of the Common Gockcliaffer, or of the Stag 
BcNetle, and suggests that it is only those insects which 
exist but a short period as larvae, as most of the tribes 
of Weevils, Lady-Birds, &c., that survive the winter in 
the perfect state, whilst lliose which live more than one 
year in the larvee state, as the species just mentioned, 
are deprived of this privilege. The arrival of cold, so 
soon as the hybemating insects have ensconced them- 
selves in their winter abode, produces effects upon them 
similar to those which take place in the Dormouse and 
other hybemating animals. Their animal functions 
cease; and, according to Spallanzani, tJhey no longer 
breathe, and have, in &ct, all the external symptoms dT 
death ; and, however mild the atmosphere may bo in 
winter, the great bulk of hybemating insects, as though 
conscious that no food could then be procured, never quit 
their quarters, but quietly wait for a renewal of their 
insensiDility by a fresh accession of cold. Water insects, 
indeed, seem to be less subject to its influences tban 
terrestrial ones, as I have often observed the Water 
Beetles swinging about with as much agility as in 
summer in water, upon the icy covering of which I 
have at the time been skating. 

One of the situations selected by many of the smaller 
roecies of Beetles is tlurthick moss at the roots, and on 
the trunks of trees, foot of walls, banks on dry, sandy, 
and marshy places, margins of ponds, &c. ; and the ento- 
mologist will flnd his labours amply repaid if he will 
take the trouble of collecting this kind of moss in bags 
during frx)sty weather, and bringing it home. A litde 
placed on a deep dish or sunk plate in a warm room, 
will in a few minutes be alive with small Coleoptera, 
&c. These should be collected in quills, and may be 
killed by immersing the quills in seeding water tor a 
few seconds. I have known entomologists who have 
regularly received bags ftdl of this kind of moss from 
the New Forest, &c., during tbe winter season. It 
must, of course, be as little shaken as possible, kept 
from a warm room, and laid securely in bags. Many 
insects may also now be found by stripping off the bark 
frx)m decayed trees with the dagger or bark knife, and 
also by digging into the rotten wood in which various 
kinds of grubs or maggots will be found. These must 
be taken carefully ou^ and placed with a quantity of 
the decayed wood into a jar, to watch their transforma- 
tion. Stems of pithy plants, such as the Currant, Bur- 
dock, Bramble, Teazle-heads, and various other similar 
plants, must also be examined. Bramble twigs, which 
exhibit a small orifice at the end, are sure to afford the 
collector various interesting kinds of Hymenoptera, 
including several kinds of Bees, whose economy is in 
the highest degree curious. The collector must aJso dig 
round the roots of trees for Chrysalids and Beetles. 

The preceding observations are, as will at once be 
perceived, applicable only to insects living in a natural 
condition in the open air ; of course, insects in hot- 
houses and stoves are much less influenced by the winter 
season, and it is most probable that the Tmips, Mealy 
Bug, and Aphides continue to multiply throiighout the 
year in such situations ; although, perhaps, to a much 
smaller extent in the middle of winter than in summer. 
Some observations have been made upon this head, but 
it requires a much more extended series before any 
definite result can be obtained. This is, however, the 
more necessary, because these are precisely the insects 
which are the more annoying in their attaocs, frx)m the 
extra care and attention bestowed upon the plants to 
which they were attached.--J. 0. Westwood. 
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Heating Horticultural buildings . 284 
Heathery, management of, in Aug., 

51; Sept, 99; Oct, 147; Nov., 

194; Dec., 243; Jan. ... 291 
Hedyrhium chrysoleucum . . 134 
Heracleum WilhelmsoQ ... 230 
Himalayas, climate and vegetation 

of 13 

Hippeastrum robustum, 231 ; H. 

Acramanni pulcherrima . . 6 

Hollyhocks, monthly treatment of, 

53,* 101, 149, 197, 245 ; Chater's 




varieties, 70; raising and exhi- 
biting (G. Glennv) ... 117 
Horticultural Society's exhibition, 
July, 30; meetings, 4, 70, 112, 
159, 216, 253 ; garden, visit to . 278 
Hortus Britcinnicus, rev. . . 214 
Hoya atropurpurea, 119 ; H. eori- 

acea, 119 ; Hova ovalifolia . . 205 

Hydrangea involucrata fl. pleno . 72 

Hymenocallis Borskiana . • 275 

Hypocyita gracilis .... 204 

Ilex microcarpa. 275 ; I. oomuts . 277 
Iridaoese, Cape bulbous, culture of 

(M.Sanl) 161 

Isolomabreviflora,85; I.Seemanni 85 

Ivy, adaptations and associations of 280 
Ixora Grifilthii, 25 : /. hffdrangem- 

formis, 25 ; I. salicifolia . . 120 

Jefferson plum .... 225 

Juniperus sphaerica, 276 ; /. uvifera 160 



Kennedya tpeeio$a .... 
Kiln, for forcing purposes 
Kitchen garden, miuiagemcnt of, in 

Aug., 55 ; Sept., 103 ; Oct, 151 ; 

Nov., 199 ; Dec., 247 ; Jan. 

LflDliagrandis 

Lagetta lintearia 

Lapageria rosea .... 

Landscapes, production of effect in 
(J. Cox) 

Landscape Gardening, theory and 
practice of. rev. .... 

Landscape Gardenhig: art reoog- 
nised m walks and roads, 255; 
gardenesque st>ie and effect, 
255 ; picturesque style and effect, 
256; dispoeiuon of small villa 
gardens, 257; general arrange- 
ment of a vilU garden, 257 ; rock- 
work, 258 ; what to avoid in a 
small garden, 239 ; production of 
effect in (J. Cox}, 231; embel. 
lishment of garden scenery (H. 
Bailey) .... 

Lardixabala bitemata . 

Libocedrus tetragona 

Light of tropical forests 

Lightning, effect of, on trees . 

Lign Aloes, sacred . 

Lilium pumilum, 72 ; L. Wallich- 
ianum, 183; L. longijlorum 

lisianthus princeps, 76; L. Rus- 
sellianus, culture of (J. Green) 

Lycaste chrysoptera 

Macrostigma tupistroidefl 

Malaxit entiformU 

Manures, absorption and flxation 

of by earths (J. Towers) . 
Maranta omata albo-lineata, 34 

M. o. roseo-lineata 
Marica ceelestit 
Medimlla magnifica, 119 ; M. braC' 

teata, 119; M. Sieboldiana, 181 

M. eximia .... 
Melons, monthly forcing of, 

54, 102, 
Metrosideroe buxifolia . 
MimulUs as a decorative plant, (H. 

Rosier) 
Mitraria coccinea . 
Monarda amplexicaulis, 229; M, 

oontorta. 229; M. albiflora 
Mosses, cultivation of, (G. Lawson) 
Motion in plants . 
Mousaonia elegans . 
Moutan officinalis sahoionea . 
Moutan Pieonias 
Munro, Mr., testimonial to . 
Mushroom, cultivation of 
Myristica moschata, history and 

description of ... 
Myrtus tomentosa, history and cul< 

ture of ... 



132 
285 



294 



160 
134 



231 
106 



45 

8 

160 

228 

40 
212 

183 

115 
34 

135 
182 

147, 217 

84 
182 



181 



150,294 
182 



109 



229 
62 
260 
133 
203 
241 
290 
154 

265 

105 



Naturalist's Calendar : 
Animal Kingdom — 
Omithologj- (H. Whiteley), 
Aug., 55; Sep., 103; Oct., 
151 ; Nov., 199; Dec., 247; 
Jan. 291 





PJLOI 

Entomolof^ (J. O. Weetwood), 
Aug., 56; Sep., 104; Oct., 
152; Nov., 200; Dec., 248 ; 

Jan 296 

Vegetable Kingdom- 
Wild- flowers (A. Hcnfrey), 
Aug., 54; Sep., 103; Oct., 
151; Nov., 199; Dec., 247; 
Jan. ... . . 295 

Nectarines, monthly cultore of, 54, 
102, 150, 198, 246 ; monthly for. 
cing of. 54, 102, 150, 198, 245, 293 ; 
general culture of, ISO; spring 
pruning of (J. Towers), 252 ; the 
Stanwick, its history and descrip- 
tion. 129; training of (H. C. 
Ogle) ...... 294 

Neippergia chrysantha ... S3 

New Plants: see Litt of Plants 
described, figured, or specially 
noticed. 

Niphroa rutaida .... 135 

Nutmeg, cultivation of, at Syon (J. 
Ivison) 265 

Nutrition of Plants, process of (A. 
Henfrey) . . , . . 267 

Nymphsa micrantha ... 203 

Oberonia iridifolia ... 182 

Odontoglossums, culture of . 261 

Odontoglossum nsvium, 203; O. 

dtroemum 261 

Oncidium serratum, 78 ; O. nigra- 

tum, 128 ; O. trilingue. 128 : O. 

longipes, 128 ; O. sessile . - . 183 
Optmtia Salmiana .... 181 
Orangery, management of, in Aug., 

51; Sep., 98; Oct, 146; Nov., 

194; Dec., 242; Jaif. ... 291 
Orchid-house, management of. in 

Aug., 251; Sep., 98; Oct., 146; 

Nov., 194 ; Dec 243 

Ornithology, Atig., 55; Sep., 103; 

Oct., 151; Nov., 199; Dec., 247; 

Jan 295 

Oxford Botanic Garden, guide to, 

rev. ...... 7 

Pachira macrocarpa, 275; P. Umgi- 
folia 275 

Peeonia Moutansalmonea . 203 

Pansies, monthly treatment of, 

53, 101, 149, 197, 245 

Parsonsia heterophylla, \\%\P.aU 
bifiora, 119 ; P. variabilis . . 120 

Passiflora Medusesa ... 203 

Pavetta salicifolia .... 120 

Peach, spring pruning of (J. Tow- 
ers), 252 ; monthly culture of, 54, 
102, 150, 198, 246; monthly for- 
cing of, 54, 102, 150, 198, 2^, 298; 
traming of (H. C. Ogle) . . 294 

Pear, monthly culture of, 54, lOS, 
150, 198, 246; training of (H. C. 
Oglej 294 

Pear, Kousselon .... 12 

Pelargoniums, new florist's varie- 
ties, 41. 50; properties of (G. 
Olenny), 42 ; monthly treatment 
of, 51, 99, 147, 195, 243, 291 ; 
house for 187 

Pelargoniimis, fim<^, new, 7, 50, 
137 ; properties of (G. Glenny), 
137 ; hints to cross-breeders of 
(H. Rosier) .... 236 

Pelargoniimi-house (W. P. Ayres) 187 

Pendent, or we«)ing trees, (P. F. 
Keir) 139,206 

Pharbitis limbata .... 217 

Philodendron pertusnm ... 182 

Phlox, new perennial varietieB,233 ; 
properties of (G. Glenny) . . 238 

Phyllocactus caulorrhizus, 230; P, 
erenatus, 230 ; P. anguliger . 239 

Pieotees, preparing for exhibition 
(G. Glenny), 47 ; monthly treat- 
ment of, 53, 101, 149, 197, 245; 
new seedling, 89; culture, 20; 
properties of (G. Glenny), 90; 
northern t;. southern, 95 ; show- 
ing on cards, (J. T. Neville) . 141 

Pine Apples, monthly forcing of, 

• 53, 101, 149, 197, 245, 293 

Pinelea macrocephalla ... 250 
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Pinks, monthly treatment of, 

53, 101, 147, 197, 245 
Pinks, dwarf, of Verviers . . 215 
Pinus longifolio, timber of . ■ . 176 
Pitcaimea Jacksoni ... 205 
Planters and improvers, hints to 

(J. Cox) 175 

Plants, useful and ornamental, 224 ; 

acclimatation of (M. Saul) . . 238 
Platyclinium proposed as a section 

of Begonia 153 

Plum, Jefferson .... 228 
Polygonum cuspidatum . 230 

Polyanthuses, monthly treatment 

of 63,127,245 

Portlandla platantha ... 183 
Potting plants .... 127 
PotentiUa, its culture and proper- 
ties 186 

Professional and moral training 

(W. P. Keone) . 8, 75, 181, 221 

Properties of florist's flowers (G. 
Glenny), Pelargonium, 42; Pico- 
tee, 90: f.mcv Pelargonium, 137; 
Carnation, 186 ; PotentiUa, 187 ; 
Phlox, 233 ; Chrysanthemum, 
283; Pompone Chrysanthemum 283 
Pyrethrum indicum, vars. . 281, 284 

Quercus inversa, 275; Q. sdero- 
phylla 277 

Banunculuses, monthly treatment 

of 53, 101 

Baspberry culture .... 151 
Redleaf, the seat of W. Wells, Esq., 

noticed 164 

Reviews :— Rudiments of Botany 
(A. Henfrey), 6; Analysis of 
British Ferns (G. W. Franci8),7 ; 
Oxford Botanic Garden (C. Dau- 
beny), 7 ; Prognostications of the 
weather (E. J. Lowe), 12 ; Flora 
of the Lake of Constance (M. H. 
Hufle), 78; Synopsis of Conife- 
rous Plants (Knight and Perry), 
148; Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening (A. J. 
Downing), 166; Hortus Britan- 
nicus (J. C. Loudon), with new 
supplement by Mrs. Loudon, 214 ; 
Popular History of British Sea- 
weeds (Rev. D. Landsborough), 
214 ; How to lay out a small Gar- 
den (E. Kempj, 240 ; Villa Gar- 
dener (J. C. Loudon), new edi- 
tion by Mrs. London, 254; Royal 
Water Lily of South America, 
&c. (G. Lawson), 268; Hand- 
book to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Garden (G. Glenny), 269; Beau- 
ties of Middlesex ( W. P. Keane), 
269 ; Encydopsedia of Gardening 
(J. C. Loudon), new edition by 
Mrs. Loudon .... 290 
BhipsaUs pachyptera ... 276 
Rhodoleia Champion! ... 252 
Rhododendrons, select new varie- 
ties, 32 ; R. jasminiflorum, 86 ; 
R. cinnamomeum Cunninghaml, 
138 ; R.ponticimL Vervaeanumfl. 

pleno 180 

Rhynchospermum jasminiodes, his- 
tory and culture of . . . 113 
Rcndeletia specioea major, as a 
specimen plant (W. Rumby), 
269; R. thyrsoidea ... 85 

Rock work 46 

Rogiera amoena .... 85 
Rouflselon Pear .... 12 
Roupellia grata, history and culti- 
vation of 83 

Royal Botanic Society, exhibitions 

of : American plants, 1 ; July . 10 
Royal Water LUy ... 
Rosetum, design for 
Rose Garden, management of^ in 
August, 52 ; Sep., 100 ; Oct., 148 ; 
Nov., 196; Dec., 244; Jan. 
Roses, season for buddixig (J. Saul), 
74; stocks, summer treatment of 
(J. Saul), 74 ; plea for. 92 ; bud- 
ding, hints on (J. Sauij, 107 ; as 
weeping standards, 126; large, 
pruning of (W. Paul) ... 271 



. 71, 168 
92 



292 




281,284 



Roses in pots, culture of (J. Saul) ; 
first season, 192 ; second season, 
234; selection of varieties . . 287 

Ruhssia pubescens, 131 ; R. esteba. 
nensis 134 

Rustic work 46 

Rust, white (uredo Candida) . . Ill 

Sacred Botany : Flax, 79 ; Linen, 

79; Lign Aloes .... 212 
Salter's nursery, Hammersmith . 284 
Sap, circulation of in vegetable tis- 
sues (J. Towers) . . 57, 124, 163, 202 
Sea weeds, British, popular Mstory 

of, rev. 314 

Seedling florists' flowers: Pelar- 
goniums, 50; fancy Pelargo- 
niums, f ; pieotees, 89 ; cama. 
tions, 185; chrysanthemums 
Shrubberj', management of, ^ 
Aug., 53; Sept., 100; Oct., 149. 
Nov., 196; Dec., 244; Jan. . 293 
Shrubbery, select plants for, 

100, 196, 144, 293 
biphocampylus Orbignyanus . . 86 
Small gardens, how to lay out, rev. 240 
Societies, meetings of : Edinburgh 
Botanical, 40, 98, 260 ; Caledonian 
Horticultural, 70, 290; London 
Horticultural, 4, 70, 112, 159, 216, 253 
Soils, their selection and harvest- 
ing, 110 ; consolidated v. porous 274 
Spatbodea specioea, 134; S.fraxini- 

/b/ta, 134; S.lsvis ... 203 
Stanhopea ecomuta ... 160 
Stanwick Nectarine, history and 

description of . . . 129 

Statice AraraH .... 161 

Stomates 226 

Stove, management of; in Aug., 51 ; 
Sept., 98 ; Oct., 147 ; Nov.. 194 ; 

Dec 242 

Strawberries, monthly culture of, 
5 , 103, 151, 199. 246 ; monthly 
forcing of, 54, 102, 150, 198, 246, 
294; market garden, culture of . 
8trawberrie<snew: Wilmot's Prince 
Arthur, 65; Naimette, 272 ; Lorio 
Strophanthus Stanleyanua 
Btybdium mucronifolium, 184; S. 
saxifragoides, 184 ; S. assimile . 
Sulphurating machine . . 144,193 
Sulphate of iron, action of^ on ve- 
getation (M. Naudin) ... 264 
Symploooe Japonica, 277 ; S. lucida 277 

Tacsonia manicata . ... 251 
Temstromia sylvatica, 160 ; T. U- 

neata 160 

Thermometer, on the (E. J. Lowe) 135 

Thermometer stands (E. J. Lowe) . 261 

Thibaudia scabriuscula ... 35 

Thi^a tetragona .... 160 

Training vase shape, or en Oobelet 208 
Tradescantia velutina, 131 ; T. xe- 

brina . .... 181 
Trees, large, how and when to re- 
move (J. L. Middlemiss), 105 ; 
pendent, 139, 206 ; transplanting 

(J. McNab) 156 

Transplanting large shrubs and 

trees (J. McNab) .... 157 

Trichopiliasuavis .... 119 

Trichosacme hmata ... 206 

Tropceolum Beuthii ... 128 

Tropical forests, light of . . 223 
Tulips, montiily treatment of 

53, 101, 149, 197, 245 



65 



272 
83 



184 



Uredo Candida .... Ill 
Uropedium LindentI, 84; history 
and description of ... 219 

Vaceanthes ohlora^flora ... 9 

Vanda csrulescens . . . . 354 
Vase, or en Oobelet training . . 208 
Vegetable garden, handbook to, rev. 269 
Vegetable Physiology: Elementary 
structures of plants (A. Henfrey), 
122, 178 ; contents of elementary 
structures (A.H0,266; epider- 
mlB or skin (A. H.), 226 ; circu- 
lationof sap (J. Towers), 57, 124, 163, 202 
Vegetation, action on, of sulphate 





of iron, 264 ; action on, of ammo- 
nia, 249 ; assimilation by, of azote 
(M. Yilie), 249 ; decomposition 
by, of carbonic add (M. M. Cloez 
and Oratiolet) .... 

y^etation of ihe Himalayas . 

VCTonica Andera<mi 

Verviers, dwarf pinks of 

Yiotoria regia, Mr. Spruce's notes 



13 
216 
215 
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on, 71 ; the names of . 
VUla Gardener, rev. 
Weather, Prognostications of^ rev. 
Weeping trees (P. F. Keir) . 1 
Wells, W., Esq., his garden noticed 

White Rust 

Wild flowers of Aug., 55; Sept., 
103 ; Oct., 151 ; Nov., 199 ; Deo., 
247 : Jan 



168 
254 
12 
187,206 
164 
111 
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"^^es, culture of, 102; monthly 
forcing of . 63, 101, 149, 197, 245, 293 

Warcewitsd asp 160 

Water, artificial, in gardenesque 

scenery 26 

Water lily. Royal, of South Ame- 

rica, rev 268 

Water plants, culture of . . 27 



EERATA AND ADDENDA. 

P. 85) add as a synonyin to Bogiera anuEna — Kondeletia thyrsoidea, ofgardmt. 

P. 112, for Tigridia " canadensia," read " canariensis ;" for " Olga," read " Olwer." 

P. 144, under AbietinaB,/or " Araueurie®," read " Araucarie» ; " under Podocarpeee, for 

"Xo^" read " 6W."--(Solander.) 
P. 203, add as a synonym to Bolbophyllum Lobbil — Sarcopodium Lobbii, LindUy, 
P. 219, par d, for "humid," read " humic." 
P. 226, in subtitle, for " Epidennus," read " Epidermis." 
P. 283, reverse the diagram of Chiysanthemum. 
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